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New to this edition 


- New chapter on rising powers and the emerging global order 

- 35 additional new international case studies throughout the book 

- Substantially revised chapter on nuclear proliferation 

- Increased emphasis on the Arab Spring, the Eurozone crisis and impact on globalization, BRIC countries, and 
the role of emerging economies 

- Online Resource Centre includes new mind maps, podcasts from the contributors, and additional case studies. 
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We have tried in this new edition of The Globalization of World Politics to follow much the same 
format as the previous five editions, which have proved so successful. However, a number of 
improvements have been made. Oxford University Press commissioned over twenty reviews of the 
fifth edition, and we gained enormously from their comments, just as we ve benefited enormously 
from extensive reviewer comments in the past. We have also benefited greatly from student feed- 
back on the textbook and the accompanying online resources. Reviewers told us what worked and 
what did not, and all the existing chapters have been revised accordingly. We have also been con- 
tacted by many of the teachers of International Relations around the world who use the book on a 
regular basis. Together, all these comments have helped us identify a number of additional areas 
that should be covered. We think that one of the strengths of this book is the diversity of theoreti- 
cal perspectives offered, which we continue to maintain. We have also added a chapter on rising 
powers and the emerging global order, increased the number of case studies throughout the book 
in response to a request from students, and sought to improve the integration between the book 
and the online material. 


More praise for The Globalization of World Politics 


This is a brilliant textbook that helps set common ground in introductory courses that are attended 
by many students with different backgrounds. 
Pia Riggirozzi, University of Southampton 


Comprehensive and open-minded, with lots of extras to help the teachers teach, and the students 
learn. 


Agnes Koós, Simon Fraser University 


Its possibly the most comprehensive International Relations textbook available and is justifiably 
central to the teaching of the discipline. 
Adriana Sinclair, University of East Anglia 


A very comprehensive yet compact authoritative introduction. 
Martin Hall, Lund University 


The Globalization of World Politics gives undergraduate students an informative and accessible 
overview of what is an extremely challenging and complex subject. 
Kenneth McDonagh, Dublin City University 


A thorough critical introduction to theoretical controversies surrounding globalization and its 
application to a wide variety of security and economic issues on the international agenda. 
Kenneth A. Rodman, Colby College 


A very professional and slick textbook. 
Adrian Hyde-Price, University of Bath 


Comprehensive, frequently refreshed, and attractively designed. 
Norrie MacQueen, University of Dundee 
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“Guided tour of the learning: features i in this package 


The Globalization of World Politics and its 
accompanying website provide a range of 
carefully selected learning tools and additional 
material to support development of the essential 
knowledge and skills you need to underpin 
your International Relations studies: 


IDENTIFYING AND DEFINING 


Reader's guides 

Each chapter opens with a reader’s guide that 
sets the scene for upcoming themes and issues 
to be discussed and indicates the scope of 
coverage within the chapter. 


Glossary terms 

Glossary terms highlight the key terms and 
ideas in IR as you learn, and are a helpful 
prompt when it comes to revision time. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN PRACTICE 


Case studies 

Engaging and relevant in-text case studies 
show how ideas, concepts, and issues are 
manifested in the real world. 


IR theory in practice case studies 
Extended online cases encourage you to 
consider how the various IR theories can 
be applied to real life situations, and are 
accompanied by references and web links to 
help you explore the issues further. 


Podcasts from the contributors 

Listen to contributors from the book analysing 
current issues and extend and apply your 
knowledge to new situations. 


THINKING CRITICALLY 
AND MAPPING CONCEPTS 


Boxes 

Each chapter offers a rich supply of concise 
boxes that extend your understanding of key 
IR developments and debates to support the 
development of critical thinking skills. 
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ind fe endure. The second cban cürederi the 
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ender, paying parterular arierlide to the role of Large 


Absolute gains: all statd&” 
influence in the system tg 


constraint on bei interests. But this suggests that actors 
are pre-social to the extent thatthereis littleinterest in 
their identities or possibility that they might change 
their interests through their interactions with others. 
Another view is to treatthe structure not as a constraint 
butratheras constituting theactors themselves. Yet this 
might treat agents as cultural dupes because they are 
nothing more than artefacts of that structure. The pro- 
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551-479 BCE 
490-480 
Circa 250 


Ottoman-French Treaty again st Habsburgs 


Life of Grotius, ‘father of international! law’ 
Peace of Westphalia ends Thirty Years’ War 
Defeat of Cece sari at Vienna 


Treaty of Utrecht formally recognizes balance 


of power as basis of order in European society 


| In October 1962, the USA discovered that, contrary to private nuclear weapons that the Soviets had sent to fight an American 
| and public assurances, the Soviets were secretly deploying 


emerging developing countries, to the idea of the | 
BRICs, to the regional role of these countries, and 

to the new Southern coalitions that were coming to 
play an increasingly influential role in negotiations 
and institutions affecting trade, climatechange, and 
foreignaid. The third section distinguishes between 
different views of the diffusion of power, discusses 
what iş invobved when we talk of thing powers, and 
looks at some of the major theoretical arguments 
about how rising powers affect global politics. The 
concluding section considers the argument that 
today’s emerging powers matter not simply because 

of their current and likely future power, but rather | 
because of the challengethat they pose tothe euro- f 
centrism and Western dominance of the interna- 
Bional ger 


synonymous with a craven collapse before the demands 
of dictators—encouraging, not disarming, their aggres- 
sive designs. 

Arab Spring the wave of street protests and demon- 
strations that began in Tunisia in December 2010, that 
spread across the Arab world, and that have led to the 
topplingof governments in a series of countries and to 
serious challenges tomany otherregimes 

ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian HMütomik a 
geopolitical and economic organization of several 
countries located in South East Asia. Initially formed 
as a display of solidarity against communism, its aims 
nowhave been redefined and broadened toincludethe 
acceleration of economic growth and the promotion 
of regional peace. By 2005 the ASEAN countries had a 
combined GDP of about $884 billion. 

Asian financial crisis: the severe disruption to the 
economies of Thailand, South Korea, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia in 1997-8, starting as huge 
international speculation against the prevailing price of 





those five countries’ currencies and then spreading to 





Possessed nuclear superiority, but both leaders recognized that 
nuclear war would be a global, national, and personal disas ter. 
Nevertheless, recent evidence suggests the risk of inadvertent 
nuclear War—arising from misperception, the actions of subor- 
din ates, and organizational failure—was much greater than was 
realized by political leaders at the time or by historians later. 
The diplomatic impasse was resolved six days after the block- 
ade was announced, when Khrushchev undertook to withdraw 
the missiles in return for assurances that America would not 
invade Cuba. It has also now emerged that Kennedy secretly 
undertook to remove comparable nuclear missile sfrom Europe. 
While muchof the literature has focused on the Soviet-American 
confrontation, greater attention has been given to the Cuban 
side. One of Khrushchev's objectives was to deter an American 
attack on Cuba that both Moscow and Havana anticipated. 
Fidel Castro's role has also received closer scrutiny. As the crisis 
reached its dmax. Fes cabled Khrushchev, who interpreted the 
message as advocating pre-emptive nuclear attack on the USA 
Later, Castro stated that he would have wanted to use tactical 


——— 





invasion. Casbo5 mer 


Napoleon defeated at Waterloo Beginning of Concert 
of Europe 


Endof Crimean War. Ottoman Empire formally 
accepted as amember of the European international 
society 

Formation of the International Committee ofthe 
Red Crossin Geneva, follo wedby the first Geneva 
Convention on the laws of war in 1864 


Establishment of the League of Nations 

Establishment of the United Nations 

United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Four new Geneva Conventions 


UN General Assembly resolution condemns colonial- 
ism as a denial of fundamental human rights 


Islamic Revolution in iran 
Fall of Berlin Wall symbolizes end of the cold war 
IÑ attack on LİLA, 


Start of American-led warin Iraq 








pe to Khrushchev reinforced the Soviet j 
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Q Mind maps 

A new interactive mind map resource allows 
you to organize different IR approaches 
visually, helping you to structure associations 
between challenging concepts and theories. 


SUPPORTING AND EXTENDING 
YOUR LEARNING 


Further reading 

Annotated recommendations for further 
reading at the end of each chapter suggest how 
you can develop your interest in a particular 
aspect of IR. 


ey Interactive library 

The interactive library presents a carefully 
curated selection of blogs, audio and video 
material, and journal articles to help you take 
your learning beyond the textbook. 


& Web links 

Key web links have been selected by the book’s 
contributors for each chapter, which provide 
you with a research starting point for topics of 
particular interest. 


wy Journal homepages 

In addition to the journal articles in the 
Interactive Library, weve compiled a bank of 
linksto many IR journal homepages, arranged 
by chapter. 


SUMMARIZING AND REFLECTING 


Key points 

Key points throughout the text sum up the 
most important arguments, reinforcing your 
understanding and acting as a useful revision 
tool. 


ey Revision guide 

The revision guide provides a checklist of the 
key points in each chapter to look back on 
before exams. 


Guided tour of the learning features in this package 


Further Reading ooo 


and Schulze, K. E. (2008), Intemational History of the 
j. A comprehensive and authoritative account of 


Best, A., Hanhimaki, | . ana 
Routledge). This book provides an introductory 
Twen tieth Cen tu ry Niye forces that drove decolonization, and explores 


twenti et h -centu tan: The Fall of the European Empires (Oxford: Blackwell). 
Tench, and smaller European empires on a region-by- 


Snteth-Century Word and Beyond: An international History iinde 
i rity Press). A comprehensive and balanced assessment of 
twentieth EEMU international history. 

Mueller, J. (1990), Retreat From Doomsday: The Obsolescence of Major War (New York: Basic 
Books). A distinctive perspective on twentieth-century warfare and the importance (or 
otherwise) of nuclear weapons in international politics. 

Reynolds, D. (2001), One World Divisible: A Global History since 1945 (New York: W. W. Norton). 
A highly authoritative, comprehensive, and nuanced analysis of world politics since 1945. 
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nationalist movements. 
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Independence/national liberation became embroiled in 
cold war confl cts when the superpowers and/or their 
allies became involved, for example in Vietnam. Whether 
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Guided tour of the Online Resource Centre 






TESTING YOUR UNDERSTANDING Questions 












cept of international society. 
Christian and islamic conceptions of international society. 
been a central institution of a society of sovereign states? 

il we of the Peace of Westphalia as the founding moment of 






Questions 

End-of-chapter questions not only probe 
your understanding of each chapter, but also 
encourage you to think about the material 
you ve just covered. 


international society merely a means of legitimizing 





füpsanı society of states become the general norm around the world? 
Revolution pose such a challenge to the accepted understanding 







9 How might international society be affected by the rising power of China? 
10 Does the rise of radical Islamism demonstrate the validity of Huntington's ‘clash of 
civilizations’ thesis? 


Gu) Multiple choice guestions 

Whether you want to test your knowledge as 
you go through the module, or whether you 
want to recap at revision time, these multiple 
choice guestions are a popular interactive web 


feature that provide instant feedback. — | 
Use 'Flip Card’ to see thet 
Use ‘Next’ and ‘Previous’ f 









ey Flashcard glossary 
Check your understanding of IR terminology 
with this series of interactive flashcards 


containing key terms and concepts from the 
book. 







id politics and the environment in which states 
g. Realists are sceptical of the idea that universal 
isi and, therefore, warn state leaders against sacrificing 
erests in order to adhere to some indeterminate notion of 






“Guided tour of the Online Resource Centre 


www.oxfordtextbooks.co.uk/orc/baylis6e/ 











Interactive library 


The Online Resource Centre that accompanies A library of links to jo i 


this textbook contains many helpful additional 
resources for both students and lecturers. 


EEr eca chdis 
Extended online cases encourage you lo conside how the varous IR theories can bi 
applied to real life citations 















kampe ciar micii 
Test yourself with these self-marking questions and receive immediate feedback 


' Lecturer resources — | a Flashcard olossary 


interactive flashcards containing key terms and concepts to test your understanding i 
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Ariana! case studies for use in class discussions 





Ponve Pii sides 
Customizable slides for use in lectures and as class handouts 





Test bank 
A fully customizable resource containing ready-made assessments with which to test your 
students 
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Student Resources 


As well as the interactive library there are many 
other resources on the website to help you with 
your studies. Where we think they'll be particularly 
useful we've included a symbol in the book to 





An interactive library of links to journal 
articles, blogs and video content 





Mind maps 





Podcasts from the contributors 
IR theory in practice case studies 


(2) Multiple choice questions 


Lecturer Resources 


These resources are password-protected, but 
access is available to anyone using the book in 
their teaching. Please contact your local sales 
representative. 


© Additional case studies to use in class 
discussions 








Customizable PowerPoint slides arranged 
by chapter for use in lecturers or as hand-outs 





© Testbank of over 450 multiple choice and 
true/false questions 





© Question bank of short answer and essay 
questions allow you to test students further 





All figures and tables from the textbook 
are available to download electronically 


Guided tour of the Online Resource Centre 


remind you. Look out for the following icons in 
the textbook and then go to the Online Resource 
Centre to further your learning: 


Flashcard glossary 
Revision guide 
Web links 


o Journal homepages 


One Realism, or many? 


e Structural realism: 


— States as security maximizers (defensive | 
realism) 


— States as power maximizers (offensive 
realism) 


e Neoclassical realism: 
— Includes individual and unit variation 
e Rational choice realism: 





Short am questions 
What was the Cold War? 
What are two defining features of the post-cold war world? 
_ Name three issues facing post-cold war Europe 


Give three reasons fer optimism about the prospects for future cor ithe 
in East Asia 


> Name three challenges pesed by inequality 





Bnefly, why did the US go to war in Iraq? 
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The aim of this book is to provide an overview of world 
politics in a global era. We think that it is especially dif- 
ficult to explain world politics in such an era because 
‘globalization’, the word most often used to describe it, 
is a particularly controversial term. There is consider- 
able dispute over what it means to talk of this era as 
one of ‘globalization’ and whether to do so implies that 
the main features of world politics are any different 
from those of the past. In this introduction we want to 
explain how we propose to deal with the concept of glo- 
balization in this book, and offer some arguments both 
for and against seeing it as an important new develop- 
ment in world politics. 

Before turning to look at globalization, we want to 
do two things. We shall first say something about the 
various terms used to describe global politics, and then 
we shall spend some time looking at the main ways in 
which global politics has been explained. We need to do 
this because our aim in this introduction is definitely 
not to put forward one view of how to think about glo- 
balization somehow agreed by the editors, let alone 
by all the contributors to this volume. That would be 
impossible because there is no such agreement. Rather, 
we want to provide a context within which to read the 
chapters that follow. This means offering a variety of 
views on globalization and how to think about it. Our 
central point is that the main theoretical accounts of 
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world politics all see globalization differently. Some 
treat it as nothing more than a temporary phase in 
human history, so we do not need fundamentally to 
rethink how we understand world politics. Others see 
it as just the latest manifestation of the growth of global 
capitalism and its processes of modernization; yet oth- 
ers see it as representing a fundamental transformation 
of world politics, one that requires new ways of under- 
standing. The different editors and contributors to this 
book hold no one agreed view; they represent all the 
views just mentioned. Thus, for example, they would 
each have a different take on the global events of 9/11, 
the global financial crisis that began in 2007, the fail- 
ure to reach an agreement at the 2009 global climate 
change talks in Copenhagen, or the significance of the 
Arab Spring. 

From what we have said so far you will gather that 
there are three main aims of this book: 


e to offer an overview of world politics in an era that 
many describe as one of ‘globalization; 

e to summarize the main theoretical approaches 
available to explain contemporary world politics; 
and 

e to provide the material necessary to answer the 
question of whether ‘globalization’ marks a funda- 
mental transformation in world politics. 


Ti GA Se ee TT eee EE Se Fe ia a ee 





From international politics to world politics. 


Leaving the term ‘globalization’ to one side, why does 
the main title of this book refer to ‘world politics’ rather 
than ‘international politics’ or ‘international relations’? 
These are the traditional names used to describe the 
kinds of interactions and processes that are the con- 
cern of this book. Indeed, you could look at the table of 
contents of many other introductory books and find a 
similar listing of main topics dealt with, yet often these 
books would have either ‘international relations’ or 
‘international politics’ as their main title. Furthermore, 
the discipline that studies these issues is nearly always 
called International Politics, International Relations, or 
International Studies. Our reason for choosing the phrase 
‘world politics’ is that we think it is more inclusive than 
either of the alternative terms. It is meant to signal the fact 
that our interest is in the politics and political patterns in 


the world and not only those between nation-states (as 
the terms international relations or international poli- 
tics imply). Thus we are interested in relations between 
institutions and organizations that may or may not be 
states (for example, multinational corporations, terror- 
ist groups, classes, or human rights non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs); these are sometimes known as 
transnational actors). Similarly, the term ‘international 
relations’ seems too exclusive. Of course, it often does 
represent a widening of concern from simply the politi- 
cal relations between nation-states, but it still restricts 
our focus to international relations, whereas we think 
that relations between, say, cities and other governments 
or international organizations can be equally impor- 
tant to what states and other political actors do. So we 
prefer to characterize the relations we are interested in 
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as those of world politics, with the important proviso 
that we do not want the reader to define politics too 
narrowly. You will see this issue arising time and time 
again in the chapters that follow, since many contribu- 
tors want to define politics very widely. One obvious 
example concerns the relationship between politics and 
economics; there is clearly an overlap, and a lot of bar- 
gaining power goes to the person who can persuade oth- 
ers that the existing distribution of resources is ‘simply’ 
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Introduction 


an economic question rather than a political issue. 
We want you to think about politics very broadly for 
the time being, as several of the chapters will describe 
as ‘political’ features of the contemporary world that 
you may not have previously thought of as such. Our 
focus is on the patterns of political relations, defined 
broadly, that characterize the contemporary world. 
Many will be between states, but many—and perhaps 
most—will not. 


Theories of world politics 





The basic problem facing anyone who tries to under- 
stand contemporary world politics is that there is so 
much material to look at that it is difficult to know which 
things matter and which do not. Where on earth would 
you start if you wanted to explain the most impor- 
tant political processes? How, for example, would you 
explain 9/11, or the 2003 war in Iraq, the recent global 
financial crisis, or the failure of the climate change 
negotiations in Copenhagen? Why did President Barack 
Obama escalate the war in Afghanistan in 2010? Why 
was the apparent economic boom in much of the capi- 
talist world followed by a near devastating collapse of 
the global financial system? Why has Russia supported 
the Assad regime in the civil war in Syria since 2011? 
As you will know, there are very different answers to 
questions such as these, and there seems no easy way of 
arriving at a definitive answer to them. 

Whether you are aware of it or not, whenever you 
are faced with such a problem you have to resort to theo- 
ries. A theory is not simply some grand formal model 
with hypotheses and assumptions. Rather, a theory is 
a kind of simplifying device that allows you to decide 
which facts matter and which do not. A good analogy is 
using sunglasses with different-coloured lenses: put on 
the red pair and the world looks red; put on the yellow 
pair and it looks yellow. The world is not any different; 
it just looks different. So it is with theories. Shortly, we 
shall summarize the main theoretical views that have 
dominated the study of world politics so that you will 
get an idea of which ‘colours’ they paint world politics. 
But before we do so, please note that we do not think 
that theory is an option. It is not as if you can say that 
you do not want to bother with a theory; all you want to 
do is to look at the ‘facts’. We believe that this is simply 
impossible, since the only way you can decide which of 


the millions of possible facts to look at is by adhering 
to some simplifying device that tells you which ones 
matter the most. We think of theory as such a simplify- 
ing device. Note also that you may well not be aware of 
your theory. It may just be the view of the world that 
you have inherited from family, peer group, social class, 
or the media. It may just seem common sense to you 
and not at all anything complicated like a theory. But 
we fervently believe that all that is happening in such 
a case is that your theoretical assumptions are implicit 
rather than explicit. We prefer to try to be as explicit as 
possible when it comes to thinking about world politics. 

People have tried to make sense of world politics 
for centuries, and especially so since the separate aca- 
demic discipline of International Politics was formed 
in 1919 when the Department of International Politics 
was set up at the University of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Interestingly, the individual who set up that depart- 
ment, a Welsh industrialist called David Davies, saw its 
purpose as being to help prevent war. By studying inter- 
national politics scientifically, it was believed, scholars 
could find the causes of the world’s main political prob- 
lems and put forward solutions to help politicians solve 
them. For the next twenty years, the discipline was 
marked by such a commitment to change the world. 
This is known as a normative position, with the task of 
academic study being one of making the world a better 
place. Its opponents characterized it as idealism, in that 
it had a view of how the world ought to be and tried 
to assist events to turn out that way. Many opponents 
of this view preferred an approach they called real- 
ism, which, rather unsurprisingly, stressed seeing the 
world as it ‘really is’ rather than how we would like it to 
be. And the ‘real’ world as seen by realists is not a very 
pleasant place—human beings are at best selfish, and 
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probably much worse. On this view, notions such as the 
perfectibility of human beings and the possibility of an 
improvement of world politics seem far-fetched. This 
debate between idealism and realism has continued 
to the present day, but it is fair to say that realism has 
tended to have the upper hand. This is mainly because it 
appears to accord more with common sense than does 
idealism, especially when the media bombard us daily 
with images of how awful human beings can be to one 
another. Here we would like you to think about whether 
such a realist view is as neutral as it is commonsensi- 
cal. After all, if we teach world politics to generations of 
students and tell them that people are selfish, then does 
this not become common sense? And when they go to 
work in the media, for government departments, or for 
the military, don’t they simply repeat what they have 
been taught and act accordingly? Might realism simply 
be the ideology of powerful states, interested in protect- 
ing the status quo? For now, we would like to keep the 
issue open and simply point out that we are not con- 
vinced that realism is as objective or as non-normative 
as it is portrayed. 

What is certainly true is that realism has been the 
dominant way of explaining world politics in the last 
hundred years. We shall now summarize the main 
assumptions underlying realism, and then do the 
same for its main rivals as theories of world politics: 
liberalism, Marxism, social constructivism, poststruc- 
turalism, and postcolonialism. These theories will be 
discussed in much more detail in Part Two of this book, 
along with a chapter on normative approaches that seek 
to explain contemporary world politics. Each of these 
theories will also be reflected in three of the other four 
parts that comprise the book. In Part One we shall 
look at the historical background to the contemporary 
world. In Part Three we shall look at the main struc- 
tures and processes of contemporary world politics. In 
Part Four we shall deal with some of the main issues in 
the globalized world. So although we shall not go into 
much depth now about these theories, we need to give 
you a flavour of their main themes since we want, after 
summarizing them, to say something about how each 
might think about globalization. 


Realism and world politics 


For realists, the main actors on the world stage are 
states, which are legally sovereign actors. Sovereignty 
means that there is no actor above the state that can 
compel it to act in specific ways. Other actors, such as 


multinational corporations or international organiza- 
tions, all have to work within the framework of inter- 
state relations. As for what propels states to act as they 
do, realists see human nature as centrally important. 
For realists, human nature is fixed, and, crucially, it is 
selfish. To think otherwise is to make a mistake, and 
it was such a mistake that the realists accused the ide- 
alists of making. As a result, world politics (or, more 
accurately for realists, international politics) represents 
a struggle for power between states, each trying to 
maximize their national interest. Such order as exists 
in world politics is the result of the workings of a mech- 
anism known as the balance of power, whereby states 
act so as to prevent any one state dominating. Thus 
world politics is all about bargaining and alliances, 
with diplomacy a key mechanism for balancing vari- 
ous national interests. But finally, the most important 
tool available for implementing states’ foreign policies 
is military force. Ultimately, since there is no sovereign 
body above the states that make up the international 
political system, world politics is a self-help system in 
which states must rely on their own military resources 
to achieve their ends. Often these ends can be achieved 
through cooperation, but the potential for conflict is 
ever present. 

In recent years, an important variant of realism, 
known as neo-realism, has developed. This view 
stresses the importance of the structure of the inter- 
national political system in affecting the behaviour of 
all states. Thus, during the cold war two main powers 
dominated the international system, and this led to 
certain rules of behaviour; now that the cold war has 
ended, the structure of world politics is said to be mov- 
ing towards multipolarity (after a phase of unipolarity), 
which for neo-realists will involve very different rules 
of the game. 


Liberalism and world politics 


Liberals have a different view of world politics, and like 
realists, have a long tradition. Earlier we mentioned 
idealism, and this was really one rather extreme version 
of liberalism. There are many variants of liberalism, but 
the main themes that run through liberal thought are 
that human beings are perfectible, that democracy is 
necessary for that perfectibility to develop, and that 
ideas matter. Behind all this lies a belief in progress. 
Accordingly, liberals reject the realist notion that war 
is the natural condition of world politics. They also 
question the idea that the state is the main actor on the 
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world political stage, although they do not deny that 
it is important. They see multinational corporations, 
transnational actors such as terrorist groups, and inter- 
national organizations as central actors in some issue- 
areas of world politics. In those issue-areas in which 
the state acts, they tend to think of the state not as a 
unitary or united actor but as a set of bureaucracies, 
each with its own interests. Therefore there can be no 
such thing as a national interest, since it merely repre- 
sents the result of whatever bureaucratic organizations 
dominate the domestic decision-making process. In 
relations between states, liberals stress the possibilities 
for cooperation, and the key issue becomes devising 
international settings in which cooperation can be best 
achieved. The picture of world politics that results from 
the liberal view is of a complex system of bargaining 
between many different types of actor. Military force is 
still important but the liberal agenda is not as restricted 
as the realist one. Liberals see national interests in more 
than just military terms, and stress the importance of 
economic, environmental, and technological issues. 
Order in world politics emerges not from a balance of 
power but from the interactions between many layers 
of governing arrangements, comprising laws, agreed 
norms, international regimes, and institutional rules. 
Fundamentally, liberals do not think that sovereignty is 
as important in practice as realists think it is in theory. 
States may be legally sovereign, but in practice they 
have to negotiate with all sorts of other actors, with the 
result that their freedom to act as they might wish is 
seriously curtailed. Interdependence between states is 
a critically important feature of world politics. 


Marxist theories and world politics 


The third main theoretical position we want to men- 
tion, Marxist theory, is also known as historical materi- 
alism, which immediately gives you clues as to its main 
assumptions. We want to point out that Marxist theory 
has been less influential historically than either real- 
ism or liberalism, and has less in common with either 
realism or liberalism than they do with each other. For 
Marxist theory, the most important feature of world 
politics is that it takes place in a world capitalist econ- 
omy. In this world economy the most important actors 
are not states but classes, and the behaviour of all other 
actors is ultimately explicable by class forces. Thus 
states, multinational corporations, and even interna- 
tional organizations represent the dominant class inter- 
est in the world economic system. Marxist theorists 
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differ over how much leeway actors such as states have, 
but all agree that the world economy severely constrains 
the freedom of manoeuvre of states. Rather than world 
politics being an arena of conflict between national 
interests or an arena with many different issue-areas, 
Marxist theorists conceive world politics as the setting 
in which class conflicts are played out. As for order in 
world politics, Marxist theorists think of it primarily in 
economic rather than in military terms. The key feature 
of the international economy is the division of the world 
into core, semi-periphery, and periphery areas. In the 
semi-periphery and the periphery there exist cores that 
are tied into the capitalist world economy, while in even 
the core area there are peripheral economic areas. In all 
of this, what matters is the dominance of the power not 
of states but of global capitalism, and it is these forces 
that ultimately determine the main political patterns 
in world politics. Sovereignty is not nearly as impor- 
tant for Marxist theorists as for realists since it refers 
to political and legal matters, whereas the most impor- 
tant feature of world politics is the degree of economic 
autonomy, and here Marxist theorists see all states as 
having to play by the rules of the international capital- 
ist economy. 


Social constructivism 


Social constructivism is a relatively new theory about 
world politics, one that developed in the late 1980s 
and has been becoming increasingly influential since 
the mid-1990s. The approach arose out of a set of 
events in world politics, notably the disintegration 
of the Soviet empire, as symbolized most notably by 
the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989. This indicated that 
human agency had a much greater potential role in 
world politics than implied by realism and liberalism. 
But the theoretical underpinnings of the approach are 
much older, and relate to a series of social-scientific 
and philosophical works that dispute the notion that 
the social world is external to the people who live in 
it, and is not easily changed. Realism and liberalism to 
different degrees stress the regularities and ‘certain- 
ties’ of political life (although liberalism is somewhat 
less adamant). By contrast, constructivism argues 
that we make and re-make the social world and so 
there is much more of a role for human agency than 
other theories allow. Moreover, constructivists note 
that those who see the world as fixed underestimate 
the possibilities for human progress and for the bet- 
terment of people's lives. In the words of one of the 
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most influential constructivist theorists, Alexander 
Wendt, even the self-help international system por- 
trayed by realists is something that we make and re- 
make: as he puts it, ‘anarchy is what states make of it’ 
(Wendt 1992). Therefore the world that realists por- 
tray as ‘natural’ or ‘given’ is in fact far more open to 
change, and constructivists think that self-help is only 
one possible response to the anarchical structure of 
world politics. Even more subversively, they think that 
not only is the structure of world politics amenable 
to change, but so are the identities and interests that 
the other theories take as given. In other words, con- 
structivists think that it is a fundamental mistake to 
think of world politics as something that we cannot 
change. The seemingly ‘natural’ structures, processes, 
identities, and interests of world politics could in fact 
be different from what they currently are, and imply- 
ing otherwise is a political act. 


Poststructuralism 


Poststructuralism has been a particularly influential 
theoretical development throughout the humanities 
and social sciences in the last thirty years. It reached 
international theory in the mid-1980s, but can only 
be said to have really arrived in the past fifteen years. 
Nonetheless, in recent years it is probably as popular 
a theoretical approach as any discussed in this book, 
and overlaps with a number of them. Part of the difh- 
culty, however, is precisely defining poststructuralism, 
which is also sometimes referred to as postmodern- 
ism. This is in addition to the fact, of course, that 
there are substantial theoretical differences within 
its various strands. One useful definition is by Jean- 
Francois Lyotard: ‘Simplifying to the extreme, I define 
post-modern as incredulity towards metanarratives' 
(1984: xxiv). ‘Incredulity’ simply means scepticism; 
‘metanarrative’ means any theory that asserts it has 
clear foundations for making knowledge claims and 
involves a foundational epistemology. You do not 
need to worry too much about what this means right 
now. It’s explained in more detail in Chapter 11 on 
poststructuralism. Put simply, to have a foundational 
epistemology is to think that all truth claims (about 
some feature of the world) can be judged true or false 
(epistemology is the study of how we can claim to 
know something). Poststructuralism is essentially 
concerned with distrusting and exposing any account 
of human life that claims to have direct access to ‘the 
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truth’. Thus realism, liberalism, and Marxism are all 
suspect from a poststructuralist perspective because 
they claim to have uncovered some fundamental truth 
about the world. Michel Foucault, an important influ- 
ence on poststructuralists in international relations, 
was opposed to the notion that knowledge is immune 
from the workings of power. Instead, he argued that 
power in fact produces knowledge. All power requires 
knowledge and all knowledge relies on and reinforces 
existing power relations. Thus there is no such thing 
as ‘truth’ existing outside of power. Truth is not some- 
thing external to social settings, but is instead part of 
them. Poststructuralist international theorists have 
used this insight to examine the ‘truths’ of interna- 
tional relations theory to see how the concepts that 
dominate the discipline are in fact highly contingent 
on specific power relations. Poststructuralism takes 
apart the very concepts and methods of our thinking, 
examining the conditions under which we are able to 
theorize about world politics in the first place. 


Postcolonialism 


Postcolonialism has been an important approach in 
cultural studies, literary theory, and anthropology 
for some time now, and has a long and distinguished 
pedigree. However, postcolonial approaches have 
until quite recently largely been ignored in the field 
of international politics. This is now changing, not 
least because old disciplinary boundaries are breaking 
down. More and more scholars working with interna- 
tional politics are drawing on ideas from other disci- 
plines, including postcolonial ideas, especially those 
that suggest the Eurocentric character of the field. It 
is noteworthy that all the major theories we have dis- 
cussed so far—realism, liberalism, Marxism, social 
constructivism, and poststructuralism—emerged in 
Europe in response to specific European problems. 
Postcolonial scholars question whether such theo- 
ries can really purport to explain world politics. It is 
more likely that they help to continue and justify the 
military and economic subordination of the global 
South by powerful Western interests. Postcolonialism 
has also become more popular since the attacks of 11 
September, which encouraged people to try to under- 
stand how the histories of the West and the global 
South have always been intertwined. For example, 
the identities of the colonized and colonizers are con- 
stantly in flux and mutually constituted. Postcolonial 
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scholars argue that the dominant theories such as real- 
ism and liberalism are not neutral in terms of race, gen- 
der, and class, but have helped secure the domination 
of the Western world over the global South. Thus an 
important claim of postcolonialism is that global hier- 
archies of subordination and control, past and present, 
are made possible through the social construction of 
racial, gendered, and class differences. As other chap- 
ters in this volume suggest, International Relations has 
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been slightly more comfortable with issues of class and 
gender. But the issue of race has been almost entirely 
ignored. This is even though race and racism con- 
tinue to shape the contemporary theory and practice 
of world politics in far-reaching ways. In 1903, W. E. 
B. DuBois famously argued that the problem of the 
twentieth century would be the problem of the ‘colour- 
line’. How will transnational racism continue to shape 
global politics in the twenty-first century? 





The first three of these theoretical perspectives, real- 
ism, liberalism, and Marxism, have tended to be the 
main theories that have been used to understand world 
politics, with constructivism and poststructuralism 
becoming increasingly influential since the mid-1990s 
and postcolonialism gaining some influence in the 
2000s. In the 1980s it became common to talk of an 
inter-paradigm debate between realism, liberalism, and 
Marxism; that is to say that the three theories (known 
as paradigms after the influential philosopher of natu- 
ral science, Thomas Kuhn) were in competition and 
that the ‘truth’ about world politics lay in the debate 
between them. At first sight each seems to be better at 
explaining some aspects of world politics than the oth- 
ers, and an obvious temptation would be to try to com- 
bine them into some overall account. But this is not the 
easy option it may seem. This is because the theories 
are not so much different views of the same world, but 
are instead six views of different worlds. Let us explain 
this briefly. 

While it is clear that each of the theories focuses on 
different aspects of world politics (realism on the power 
relations between states, liberalism on a much wider 
set of interactions between states and non-state actors, 
Marxist theory on the patterns of the world economy, 
constructivism on the ways in which we can develop 
different social structures and processes, poststructur- 
alism on the power relationships behind all discourses 
about the world, and postcolonialism on the persis- 
tence of relations of hierarchy in world politics made 
possible by race, gender, and class subordination), each 
is saying more than this. Each view is claiming that it is 
picking out the most important features of world poli- 
tics and that it offers a better account than do the rival 


theories. Thus the six approaches are really in compe- 
tition with one another; and while you can certainly 
choose between them, it is not so easy to add bits from 
one to the others. For example, if you are a Marxist, you 
think that state behaviour is ultimately determined by 
class forces, forces that the realist does not think affect 
state behaviour. Similarly, constructivism suggests that 
actors do not face a world that is fixed, and thus it is one 
that they can in principle change, in direct contrast to 
the core beliefs of realism. In other words, these theo- 
ries are really versions of what world politics is like 
rather than partial pictures of it. They do not agree on 
what the ‘it’ is. 

Perhaps none of these theories has all the answers 
when it comes to explaining world politics in a global 
era. In fact, each sees ‘globalization’ differently. We do 
not want to tell you which theory seems best, since the 
purpose of this book is to give you a variety of concep- 
tual lenses through which you might want to look at 
globalization and/or question whether globalization 
really exists as anything more than a buzzword. All 
we shall do is say a few words about how each theory 
might respond to what is referred to as ‘globalization’. 
We shall then go on to say something about the pos- 
sible rise of globalization and offer some ideas on its 
strengths and weaknesses as a description of contem- 
porary world politics. 


1 For realists, globalization—however its advocates 
define it—does not alter the most significant fea- 
ture of world politics, namely the territorial divi- 
sion of the world into nation-states. While the 
increased interconnectedness between economies 
and societies might make them more dependent 
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on one another, the same cannot be said about the 
states-system. Here, powerful states retain sover- 
eignty, and globalization does not render obso- 
lete the struggle for political power between those 
states. Nor does it undermine the importance of 
the threat of the use of force or the importance 
of the balance of power. Globalization may affect 
our social, economic, and cultural lives, but it does 
not transcend the international political system of 
states. 

For liberals, the picture looks very different. They 
tend to see globalization as the end product of a 
long-running transformation of world politics. For 
them, globalization fundamentally undermines 
realist accounts of world politics since it shows 
that states are no longer such central actors as they 
once were. In their place are numerous actors of 
differing importance according to the issue-area 
concerned. Liberals are particularly interested in 
the revolution in technology and communications 
represented by globalization. This increased inter- 
connectedness between societies, which is eco- 
nomically and technologically led, results in a very 
different pattern of world political relations from 
that which has gone before. States are no longer 
sealed units, if they ever were, and as a result the 
world looks more like a cobweb of relations than 
like the state model of realism or the class model of 
Marxist theory. 

For Marxists, globalization is a bit of a sham. It is 
nothing particularly new, and is really only the latest 
stage in the development of international capitalism. 
It does not mark a qualitative shift in world politics, 
nor does it render all our existing theories and con- 
cepts redundant. Above all, it is a Western-led capi- 
talist phenomenon that basically simply furthers the 
development of global capitalism. Rather than make 
the world more alike, it further deepens the existing 
divides between the core, the semi-periphery, and 
the periphery. 

For constructivist theorists, globalization tends to 
be presented as an external force acting on states, 
which leaders often argue is a reality that they can- 
not challenge. This, constructivists argue, is a very 
political act, since it underestimates the ability of 
leaders to challenge and shape globalization, and 
instead allows them to duck responsibility by blam- 
ing the way the world is’. Instead, constructivists 
think that we can mould globalization in a variety of 


ways, notably because it offers us very real chances 
to create cross-national social movements aided 
by modern technological forms of communication 
such as the Internet. 

5 For poststructuralists, ‘globalization’ does not 
exist out there in the world. It is a discourse. 
Poststructuralists are sceptical of the grand claims 
made by realists, liberals, and Marxists about the 
nature of globalization, and argue that any claims 
about the meaning of so-called ‘globalization’ make 
sense only in the context of a specific discourse that 
itself is a product of power. These various regimes 
of truth about globalization merely reflect the ways 
in which both power and truth develop together in 
a mutually sustaining relationship through history. 
The way to uncover the workings of power behind 
the discourse of ‘globalization’ is to undertake a 
detailed historical analysis of how the practices and 
statements about globalization are ‘true’ only within 
specific discourses. 

6 Postcolonial scholarship on globalization is simi- 
lar to much Marxist thought in that it highlights 
the important degree of continuity and persistence 
of colonial forms of power in the globalized world. 
For example, the level of economic and military 
control of Western interests in the global South 
is in many ways actually greater now than it was 
under direct control—a form of 'neo'-colonialism. 
So although the era of formal colonial imposition 
by force of arms is largely over, an important start- 
ing point for postcolonial scholarship is the issue of 
vast inequality on a global scale, the forms of glo- 
balizing power that make this systematic inequal- 
ity possible, and the continued domination of 
subaltern peoples, those classes dominated under 
hegemony such as poor rural women in the global 
South. 


By the end of the book we hope you will work out 
which of these theories (if any) best explains ‘global- 
ization’. We spend a lot of time in Part Two outlining 
these theories in more detail so as to give you much 
more of an idea of the main issues involved. The cen- 
tral point we want to make here is to reinforce our 
comment earlier that theories do not portray ‘the’ 
truth. In other words, the theories we have men- 
tioned will see globalization differently because they 
have a prior view of what is most important in world 
politics. 
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The focus of this book is how to think about “globaliza- 
tion’, and as we have already said, our concern is with 
offering you an overview of world politics in a global era. 
Globalization is mostly simply (or simplistically!) defined 
as a process of increasing interconnectedness between 
societies such that events in one part of the world increas- 
ingly have effects on peoples and societies far away. A 
globalized world is one in which political, economic, 
cultural, and social events become more and more inter- 
connected, and also one in which they have more impact. 
In other words, societies are affected more and more 
extensively and more and more deeply by events of other 
societies. These events can conveniently be divided into 
three types: social, economic, and political. In each case, 
the world seems to be ‘shrinking’, and people are increas- 
ingly aware of this. The Internet is but the most graphic 
example of this since it allows you to sit at home and have 
instant communication with websites around the world. 
Electronic mail has also transformed communications in 
a way that the editors of this book would not have envis- 
aged just a few years ago. But these are only the most 
obvious examples. Others would include: worldwide tele- 
vision communications, global newspapers, international 
social movements such as Amnesty International or 
Greenpeace, global franchises such as McDonald’s, Coca- 
Cola, and Mac, the global economy, and global risks such 
as pollution, climate change, and HIV/AIDS. There are, 
of course, many other examples, but you get the picture. 
It is these developments that seem to have changed the 
nature of world politics from what it was just a few years 
ago. The important point to stress is that it is not just that 
the world has changed but that the changes are qualitative 
and not merely quantitative; a strong case can be made 
that a ‘new world political system has emerged as a result 
of these processes. 

However, what many people refer to as ‘globaliza- 
tion’ is not some entirely new phenomenon in world 
history. Indeed, as we shall note later on, many argue 
that it is merely a new name for a long-term feature. 
While we leave it to you to judge whether in its cur- 
rent manifestation it represents a new phase in world 
history or merely a continuation of processes that have 
been around for a long time, we want to note that there 
have been several precursors to globalization. In other 
words, the processes many refer to as encompassing 
globalization bear a marked similarity to at least nine 


features of world politics discussed by writers before the 
contemporary period. We shall now note these briefly. 

First, globalization has many features in common 
with the theory of modernization (see Modelski 1972 
and Morse 1976). According to these writers, industrial- 
ization brings into existence a whole new set of contacts 
between societies, and changes the political, economic, 
and social processes that characterized the pre-mod- 
ernized world. Crucially, industrialization altered the 
nature of the state, both widening its responsibilities 
and weakening its control over outcomes. The result is 
that the old power-politics model of international rela- 
tions becomes outmoded. Force becomes less usable, 
states have to negotiate with other actors to achieve their 
goals, and the very identity of the state as an actor is 
called into question. In many respects it seems that mod- 
ernization is part of the globalization process, differing 
only in that it applies more to the developed world and 
involves nothing like as extensive a set of transactions. 

Second, there are clear similarities with the argu- 
ments of influential writers such as Walt Rostow (1960), 
who argued that economic growth followed a pattern 
in all economies as they went through industrializa- 
tion. Their economies developed in the shadow of more 
‘developed’ economies until they reached the stage 
where they were capable of self-sustained economic 
growth. What this has in common with globalization 
is that Rostow saw a clear pattern to economic develop- 
ment, one marked by stages that all economies would 
follow as they adopted capitalist policies. In a similar 
vein, much globalization theory has several points 
in common with the infamous argument of Francis 
Fukuyama (1992) that the power of the economic mar- 
ket is resulting in liberal democracy replacing all other 
types of government. Although he recognizes that there 
are other types of political regime to challenge liberal 
democracy, he does not think that any of the alterna- 
tives, such as communism, fascism, or Islam, will be 
able to deliver the economic goods in the way that lib- 
eral democracy can. In this sense there is a direction to 
history, and that direction is towards the expansion of 
the economic market throughout the world. 

Third, there was the important literature emerg- 
ing out of the liberal paradigm discussed in the sec- 
tion ‘Liberalism and world politics’. Specifically, there 
were very influential works on the nature of economic 
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interdependence (Cooper 1968), the role of transna- 
tional actors (Keohane and Nye 1977), and the resulting 
cobweb model of world politics (Mansbach, Ferguson, 
and Lampert 1976). Much of this literature anticipates 
the main theoretical themes of globalization, although 
again it tends to be applied much more to the developed 
world than is the case with globalization. 

Fourth, there are notable similarities between the 
picture of the world painted by globalization and that 
portrayed in Marshall McLuhan’s (1964) influential 
work on the global village. According to McLuhan, 
advances in electronic communications resulted in a 
world where we could see in real time events that were 
occurring in distant parts of the world. For McLuhan, 
the main effects of this development were that time 
and space become compressed to such an extent that 
everything loses its traditional identity. As a result, the 
old groupings of political, economic, and social orga- 
nization simply do not work any more. Without doubt, 
McLuhan’s work significantly anticipates some of the 
main themes of globalization, although it should be 
noted that he was talking primarily about the commu- 
nications revolution, whereas the globalization litera- 
ture tends to be much more extensive. 

Fifth, there are significant overlaps between some of 
the main themes of globalization and the work of writ- 
ers such as John Burton (1972) and Hedley Bull (1977). 
Hedley Bull pointed to the development over the centu- 
ries of a set of agreed norms and common understandings 
between state leaders, such that they effectively formed 
a society rather than merely an international system. 
However, although Bull was perturbed by the emergence 
of what he called the ‘new medievalism’, in which a series 
of subnational and international organizations vied with 
the state for authority, he did not feel that the nation-state 
was about to be replaced by the development of a world 
society. Burton went further and spoke of the emergence 
of such a society; the old state system was becoming out- 
moded, as increasingly significant interactions took place 
between non-state actors. It was Burton who coined the 
term ‘cobweb model’ of world politics. The central mes- 
sage here was that the most important patterns in world 


Globalization: myth or reality? 


Our final task in this introduction is to offer you a sum- 
mary of the main arguments for and against globaliza- 
tion as a distinct new phase in world politics. We do not 


politics were those created by trade, communications, 
language, ideology, etc., along with the more traditional 
focus on the political relations between states. 

Sixth, in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s, there was 
the visionary work of those associated with the World 
Order Models Project (WOMP), an organization set up 
in 1968 to promote the development of alternatives to 
the inter-state system which would result in the elimi- 
nation of war. What is most interesting about their 
many studies (see, for example, Mendlovitz 1975 and 
Falk 1975, 1995) is that they focused on the questions 
of global government that today are central to much 
work going on under the name of globalization. For 
WOM Pers (as they were known), the unit of analysis 
is the individual, and the level of analysis is the global. 
Interestingly, by the mid-1990s WOMP had become 
much wider in its focus, concentrating on the world’s 
most vulnerable people and the environment. 

Finally, there are very marked similarities between 
some of the political aspects of globalization and long- 
standing ideas of liberal progress. These have most 
recently been expressed in the liberal peace theory of 
writers such as Bruce Russett (1993) and Michael Doyle 
(1983a and 19835), although they go back centuries 
to writers such as Immanuel Kant. The main idea is 
that liberal democracies do not fight one another, and 
although of course there can be dispute as to what is a 
liberal democracy, adherents to this view claim quite 
plausibly that there is no case where two democracies 
have ever gone to war. The reason they claim this is that 
public accountability is so central in democratic sys- 
tems that publics will not allow leaders easily to engage 
in wars with other democratic nations. Again, the main 
link with globalization is the assumption that there is 
progress to history, and that this is making it far more 
difficult to start wars. 

This list incorporates some of the possible precur- 
sors to globalization. Our intention is not to suggest 
that we agree with any of these accounts. Many of them 
we certainly do not agree with. Rather, it is to indicate 
the similarities between these precursors and the more 
contemporary discourse of globalization. 





expect you to decide where you stand on the issue at 
this stage, but we think that we should give you some of 
the main arguments so that you can keep them in mind 
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as you read the rest of this book. Because the arguments 
for globalization as an important new phase of world 
politics have been rehearsed earlier in this introduc- 
tion—and also because they are most effectively sum- 
marized in Chapter 1—we shall spend alittle more time 
on the criticisms. The main arguments in favour of glo- 
balization comprising a new era of world politics are: 


1 The pace of economic transformation is so great 
that it has created a new world politics. States are 
no longer closed units and they cannot control 
their economies. The world economy is more inter- 
dependent than ever, with trade and finances ever 
expanding. 

2 Communications have fundamentally revolution- 
ized the way we deal with the rest of the world. We 
now live in a world where events in one location can 
be immediately observed on the other side of the 
world. Electronic communications alter our notions 
of the social groups we work with and live in. 

3 There is now, more than ever before, a global cul- 
ture, so that most urban areas resemble one another. 
Much of the urban world shares a common culture, 
much of it emanating from Hollywood. 

4 The world is becoming more homogeneous. 
Differences between peoples are diminishing. 

5 Time and space seem to be collapsing. Our old ideas 
of geographical space and of chronological time are 
undermined by the speed of modern communica- 
tions and media. 

6 There is emerging a global polity, with transnational 
social and political movements and the beginnings 
of a transfer of allegiance from the state to sub-state, 
transnational, and international bodies. 

7 A cosmopolitan culture is developing. People are 
beginning to ‘think globally and act locally. 

8 A risk culture is emerging, with people realizing 
both that the main risks that face them are global 
(pollution and HIV/AIDS) and that states are unable 
to deal with the problems. 


However, just as there are powerful reasons for see- 
ing globalization as a new stage in world politics, often 
allied to the view that globalization is progressive—that 
it improves the lives of people—there are also arguments 
that suggest the opposite. Some of the main ones are: 


1 One obvious objection to the globalization the- 
sis is that globalization is merely a buzzword to 
denote the latest phase of capitalism. In a very 


Introduction 


powerful critique of globalization theory, Hirst 
and Thompson (1996) argue that one effect of the 
globalization thesis is that it makes it appear as 
if national governments are powerless in the face 
of global trends. This ends up paralysing govern- 
mental attempts to subject global economic forces 
to control and regulation. Believing that most 
globalization theory lacks historical depth, they 
point out that it paints the current situation as 
more unusual than it is, and also as more firmly 
entrenched than it might in fact be. Current trends 
may well be reversible. Hirst and Thompson con- 
clude that the more extreme versions of global- 
ization are ‘a myth, and they support this claim 
with five main conclusions from their study of 
the contemporary world economy (1996: 2-3). 
First, the present internationalized economy is 
not unique in history. In some respects they say 
it is less open than the international economy was 
between 1870 and 1914. Second, they find that 
‘genuinely transnational companies are relatively 
rare; most are national companies trading inter- 
nationally. There is no trend towards the devel- 
opment of international companies. Third, there 
is no shift of finance and capital from the devel- 
oped to the underdeveloped world. Direct invest- 
ment is highly concentrated among the countries 
of the developed world. Fourth, the world econ- 
omy is not global; rather trade, investment, and 
financial flows are concentrated in and between 
three blocs—Europe, North America, and Japan. 
Finally, they argue that this group of three blocs 
could, if they coordinated policies, regulate global 
economic markets and forces. Note that Hirst and 
Thompson are looking only at economic theories 
of globalization, and many of the main accounts 
deal with factors such as communications and cul- 
ture more than economics. Nonetheless, theirs is a 
very powerful critique of one of the main planks of 
the more extreme globalization thesis, with their 
central criticism that seeing the global economy 
as something beyond our control both misleads us 
and prevents us from developing policies to con- 
trol the national economy. All too often we are told 
that our economy must obey ‘the global market’. 
Hirst and Thompson believe that this is a myth. 
Another obvious objection is that globalization is 
very uneven in its effects. At times it sounds very 
much like a Western theory applicable only to a small 
part of humankind. To pretend that even a small 
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minority of the world’s population can connect to 
the Internet is clearly an exaggeration when in real- 
ity most people on the planet have probably never 
made a telephone call in their lives. In other words, 
globalization applies only to the developed world. In 
the rest of the world, there is nothing like this degree 
of globalization. We are in danger of overestimating 
the extent and the depth of globalization. 

A related objection is that globalization may well 
be simply the latest stage of Western imperialism. 
It is the old modernization theory in a new guise. 
The forces that are being globalized are conveniently 
those found in the Western world. What about non- 
Western values? Where do they fit into this emerg- 
ing global world? The worry is that they do not fit in 
at all, and what is being celebrated in globalization is 
the triumph of a Western worldview, at the expense 
of the worldviews of other cultures. 

Critics have also noted that there are very consider- 
able losers as the world becomes more globalized. 
This is because globalization represents the success of 
liberal capitalism in an economically divided world. 
Perhaps one outcome is that globalization allows the 
more efficient exploitation ofless well-off nations, and 
all in the name of openness. The technologies accom- 
panying globalization are technologies that automati- 
cally benefit the richest economies in the world, and 
allow their interests to override local ones. Not only is 
globalization imperialist; it is also exploitative. 

We also need to make the straightforward point 
that not all globalized forces are necessarily good 
ones. Globalization makes it easier for drug cartels 
and terrorists to operate, and the Internet’s anarchy 
raises crucial questions of censorship and prevent- 
ing access to certain kinds of material. 

Turning to the so-called global governance aspects 
of globalization, the main worry here is about 
responsibility. To whom are the transnational 
social movements responsible and democratically 
accountable? If IBM or Shell becomes more and 
more powerful in the world, does this not raise the 
issue of how accountable it is to democratic control? 
David Held has made a strong case for the devel- 
opment of what he calls cosmopolitan democracy 
(1995), but this has clearly defined legal and demo- 
cratic features. The worry is that most of the emerg- 
ing powerful actors in a globalized world precisely 
are not accountable. This argument also applies to 
seemingly ‘good’ global actors such as Amnesty 
International and Greenpeace. 


7 Finally, there seems to be a paradox at the heart of 
the globalization thesis. On the one hand, it is usu- 
ally portrayed as the triumph of Western, market-led 
values. But how do we then explain the tremendous 
economic success that some national economies 
have had in the globalized world? Consider the so- 
called Tigers' of Asia—countries such as Singapore, 
Taiwan, Malaysia, and Korea, which have enjoyed 
some of the highest growth rates in the international 
economy but, according to some, subscribe to very 
different ‘Asian’ values. These nations emphatically 
reject certain ‘Western’ values, and yet they have had 
enormous economic success. The paradox, then, is 
whether these countries can continue to modernize 
so successfully without adopting Western values. If 
they can, then what does this do to one of the main 
themes of the globalization literature, namely the 
argument that globalization represents the spread- 
ing across the globe of a set of values? If these coun- 
tries do continue to follow their own roads towards 
economic and social modernization, then we must 
anticipate future disputes between ‘Western’ and 
‘Asian’ values over issues like human rights, gender, 
and religion. 


We hope that these arguments for and against the dom- 
inant way of representing globalization will cause you 
to think deeply about the utility of the concept of glo- 
balization in explaining contemporary world politics. 
The chapters that follow do not take a common stance 
for or against globalization. We shall end by posing 
some questions that we would like you to keep in mind 
as you read the remaining chapters: 


e Is globalization anew phenomenon in world politics? 

e Which theory discussed above best explains 
globalization? 

e Is globalization a positive or a negative development? 

e Is globalization merely the latest stage of capitalist 
development? 

e Does globalization make the state obsolete? 

e Does globalization make the world more or less 
democratic? 

e Is globalization merely Western imperialism in a 
new guise? 

e Does globalization make war more or less likely? 
In what ways is war a globalizing force in itself? 


We hope that this introduction and the chapters that 
follow help you to answer these questions, and that this 
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book as a whole provides you with a good overview of 
the politics of the contemporary world. Whether or 
not you conclude that globalization is a new phase in 
world politics, whether you think it is a positive or a 
negative development, or whether you conclude that it 
doesn’t really exist at all, we leave you to decide. But we 
think it important to conclude this chapter by stressing 
that globalization—whether a new form of world poli- 
tics, merely a new name for an age-old set of features, 
or something else—clearly is a very complex phenom- 
enon that is contradictory and difficult to comprehend. 


Further Reading 


Introduction 


Not all people in the world share a view of globaliza- 
tion as a progressive force in world politics. It is not one 
thing. How we think about politics in the global era will 
reflect not merely the theories we accept, but our own 
positions in this globalized world. In this sense, how we 
respond to world events may itself be ultimately depen- 
dent on the social, cultural, economic, and political 
spaces we occupy. In other words, world politics sud- 
denly becomes very personal: how does your economic 
position, your ethnicity, gender, culture, or your reli- 
gion determine what globalization means to you? 
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There are several good introductory guides to the globalization debate. A comprehensive 
discussion is found in A. McGrew and D. Held (2007), Globalization Theory: Approaches and 
Controversies (Cambridge: Polity Press). See also D. Held and A. McGrew (eds) (2003), The 
Global Transformations Reader, 2nd edn (Cambridge: Polity Press). J. A. Scholte (2005), 
Globalization: A Critical Introduction, 2nd edn (London: Macmillan) offers a good overview of 
aspects of globalization. Also see C. el-Ojeili and P Hayden (2006), Critical Theories of 
Globalization (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan). 

A. McGrew and P. Lewis (1992), Global Politics (Cambridge: Polity Press) is a good collection 
of essays about global politics and contains some very relevant chapters on the relationship 
between the three theories discussed above and globalization. R. Robertson (1992), 
Globalization: Social Theory and Global Culture (London: Sage) is a very widely cited survey of 
the relations between globalization and global culture. J. N. Rosenau and E.-D. Czempiel 
(1992), Governance without Government (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) is a good 
collection of essays dealing with the political aspects of globalization. C. Enloe (2007), 
Globalization and Militarism: Feminists Make the Link (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield) is a 
good analysis from a leading feminist of the connections between globalization and various 
forms of violence. K. Mahbubani (2013), The Great Convergence: Asia, the West and the Logic of 
One World (New York: PublicAffairs) provides an interesting analysis of the argument that a 
power shift is needed to reflect new global political realities. 

We would also point you to other books in the Rowman & Littlefield series on ‘globalization’ 
edited by M. B. Steger and T. Carver, in particular S. Krishna (2008), Globalization and 
Postcolonialism: Hegemony and Resistance in the Twenty-first Century and V. M. Moghadam 
(2008), Globalization and Social Movements: Islamism, Feminism, and the Global Justice 


Movement. 


Excellent critiques of the globalization thesis are J. Rosenberg (2002), The Follies of 
Globalization Theory (London: Verso), D. Held and A. McGrew (2002), Globalization/Anti- 
globalization (Cambridge: Polity Press), B. Gills (ed.) (2002), Globalization and the Politics of 
Resistance (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan), B. K. Gills and W. R. Thompson (eds) (2006), 
Globalization and Global History (London: Routledge), Joseph Stiglitz (2003), Globalization and 
Its Discontents (London: Penguin) and (2006), Making Globalization Work (New York: W. W. 
Norton), R. Falk (1999), Predatory Globalization: A Critique (Cambridge: Polity Press), L. Weiss 
(1998), The Myth of the Powerless State (Cambridge: Polity Press), P. Hirst and G. Thompson 
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Globalization and War (Oxford: Rowman & Littlefield), and R. Kiely (2007), The New Political 
Economy of Development: Globalization, Imperialism, Hegemony (Basingstoke: Palgrave 
Macmillan). 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter considers how globalization is alter- 
ing traditional understandings of world politics. 
Globalization is a term which captures the growing 
intensity of worldwide interconnectedness: in short, 
a ‘shrinking world. It is, however, a highly uneven 
process, so far from necessarily creating a more 
cooperative world it is also a source of global fric- 
tion, instability, inequality, and conflict. While it has 
important consequences for the power and auton- 
omy of national governments, it by no means pre- 
figures, as many have argued or desired, the demise 
of the nation-state nor of conventional geopolitics. 
Rather, globalization is associated with significant 
changes or transformations in world politics which 











are the focus of this chapter. In particular, the chap- 
ter concludes that a shift in our thinking is required 
to grasp fully the nature of these transformations. 
This conceptual shift involves embracing the idea of 
global politics: the politics of an embryonic global 
society in which domestic and world politics, even 
if conceptually distinct, are practically inseparable. 
It also requires rethinking some of the traditional 
assumptions and institutions of modern political 
life—from sovereignty to democracy—since in a glo- 
balized world, power and politics are no longer sim- 
ply organized according to a national or territorial 
logic. This chapter has two key objectives: to clarify 
the concept of globalization; and to explore the con- 
sequences of globalization for our understanding of 
world politics. 
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Introduction 





Globalization—simply the widening, deepening, and 
speeding up of worldwide interconnectedness— 
remains a contentious issue in the study of world 
politics. Some—the hyperglobalists—argue that it is 
bringing about the demise of the sovereign nation-state 
as global forces undermine the ability of governments 
to control or manage their own economies and societies 
(Ohmae 1995; Scholte 2000). By contrast, sceptics reject 
the idea of globalization as so much globaloney. They 
argue that states and geopolitics remain the principal 
agents and forces shaping world politics today (Krasner 
1999; Gilpin 2001). This chapter takes a rather differ- 
ent approach—a transformationalist perspective— 
concluding that both the hyperglobalists and sceptics 
alike exaggerate their arguments. This transforma- 
tionalist argument accepts that, although predictions 
of the demise of the sovereign state are exaggerated, 
nevertheless globalization is associated strongly with 
the emergence of a new global politics in which the 
traditional distinction between domestic and inter- 
national affairs is no longer very meaningful. Under 


Evidencing globalization 


these conditions, ‘politics everywhere, it would seem, 
are related to politics everywhere else’, such that the 
orthodox approaches to international relations—which 
are constructed upon this very distinction—provide at 
best only a partial insight into the forces shaping the 
contemporary world (Rosenau in Mansbach, Ferguson, 
and Lampert 1976: 22). 

Since it is such a ‘slippery’ and overused concept, it 
is hardly surprising that globalization should engender 
controversy. Accordingly, this chapter begins by review- 
ing the concept of globalization before exploring its 
implications for the study of world politics. The chapter 
is organized into two main sections: the first will address 
several interrelated questions, namely: What is global- 
ization? How is it best conceptualized and defined? How 
is it manifest today, most especially given the events of 
9/11 and the 2008-9 global financial crisis? Is it really 
all that new? The second section will explore the ways in 
which globalization is producing a form of global politics 
that is highly skewed in favour of the powerful, largely to 
the exclusion of the majority of humankind. 





Over the last three decades the sheer scale and scope 
of global interconnectedness has become increasingly 
evident in every sphere, from the economic to the 
cultural. Worldwide economic integration has inten- 
sified as the expansion of global commerce, finance, 
and production binds together the economic fortunes 
of nations, communities, and households across the 
world’s major trading regions and beyond within an 
emerging global market economy. The integration of 
the world economy is such that no national economy— 
as events during the recent financial crisis demon- 
strate—can insulate itself entirely from the contagion 
effect of turmoil in global markets. Economic insta- 
bility in one region, whether recession in the UK or 
the continued Euro crisis, takes its toll on jobs, pro- 
duction, savings, and investment many thousands of 
miles away, from Birmingham to Bangkok, Wenzhou 
to Wyoming. 

Every day over $4 trillion flows across the world’s for- 
eign exchange markets. No government, even the most 


powerful, has the resources to resist sustained specula- 
tion against its currency and thereby the credibility of 
its economic policy (see Ch. 27). Furthermore, govern- 
ments have to borrow significant sums in world bond 
markets. Their creditworthiness determines the avail- 
ability and cost of such borrowing. In the aftermath of 
the 2008-9 financial crises, many governments, includ- 
ing the UK and USA, confront real reductions in public 
spending in order to protect their creditworthiness in 
world bond markets. 

Transnational corporations now account for 
between 25 and 33 per cent of world output, 70 per 
cent of world trade, and 80 per cent of international 
investment, while overseas production by these firms 
considerably exceeds the level of world exports, making 
them key players in the global economy, controlling the 
location and distribution of economic and technologi- 
cal power (see Case Study 1). 

New modes and infrastructures for global commu- 
nication have made it possible to organize and mobilize 
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Take just one component of the iPod nano, the central 
microchip provided by the US company PortalPlayer. The core 
technology of the chip is licensed from British firm ARM and 
is modified by PortalPlayer’s programmers in California, 
Washington State, and Hyderabad. PortalPlayer then works 
with microchip design companies in California that send the 
_ finished design to a’foundry’ in Taiwan (China) that produces 
‘wafers’ (thin metal disks) imprinted with thousands of chips. 
The capital costs of these foundries can be more than $2.5 
million. These wafers are then cut up into individual disks and 
sent elsewhere in Taiwan (China), where each one is tested. 
The chips are then encased in plastic and readied for 


like-minded people across the globe in virtual real 
time—as demonstrated by the Arab spring in 2011 as 
democratic movements spread across the Middle East- 
and the more than 45,000 international non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs), from Greenpeace to the 
Climate Action Network, not to mention the activities 
of transnational criminal and terrorist networks, from 
drugs cartels to Al Qaeda. 

With a global communications infrastructure has 
also come the transnational spread of ideas, ethnic cul- 
tures, and information, from Madonna to Muhammad, 
both among like-minded peoples and between different 
cultural groups, reinforcing simultaneous tendencies 
towards both an expanded sense of global solidarity 
among the like-minded and difference, if not outright 
hostility, between different societies, nations, and eth- 
nic groupings. 

People—with their cultures—are also on the 
move in their tens of millions—whether legally or 
illegally—with global migration on a scale of the great 
nineteenth-century movements but now transcend- 
ing all continents, from South to North and East to 
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assembly by Silicon-Ware in Taiwan (China) and Amkor in the 
Republic of Korea. The finished microchip is then warehoused 
in Hong Kong (China) before being transported to mainland 
China, where the iPod is assembled. 

Working conditions and wages in China are low relative to 
Western standards and levels. Many workers live in dormitories 
and work long hours. It is suggested that overtime is compulsory. 
Nevertheless, wages are higher than the average of the region 
in which the assembly plants are located and allow for substan- 
tial transfers to rural areas and hence contribute to declining 
rural poverty. PortalPlayer was only established in 1999 but had | 
revenues in excess of $225 million in 2005. PortalPlayer5 chief 
executive officer has argued that the outsourcing to countries 
such as India and Taiwan (China) of ‘non-critical aspects of your 
business’ has been crucial to the development of the firm and 
its innovation: ‘it allows you to become nimbler and spend R&D 
dollars on core strengths. Since 2003, soon after the iPod was 
launched, the share price of Apple, the company that produces 
and sells the iPod, has risen from just over $6 to over $60. Those 
who own shares in Apple have benefited from the globalization 
of the iPod. 

Reproduced from International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, The World Bank (2006), Global Economic Prospects 
2007: Managing the Next Wave of Globalization (Washington, 
DC: World Bank): 11. (Report sources: C. Joseph, ‘The iPod's 
Incredible Journey, Mail on Sunday, 15 July 2006; ‘Meet the’ iPod's 
“Intel”, Business Trends, 32(4) (April), 2006) 


West, while each year over 600 million tourists traverse 
the globe. 

As globalization has intensified, so has the rec- 
ognition of transnational problems requiring global 
regulation, from climate change to the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction. Dealing with these 
transnational issues has led to an explosive growth in 
transnational and global forms of rule-making and reg- 
ulations, from annual G20 summits to climate change 
conferences. This is evident in both the expanding juris- 
diction of formal international organizations, such as 
the International Monetary Fund or the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, and the literally thousands 
of informal networks of cooperation between parallel 
government agencies in different countries, from the 
Financial Action Task Force (which brings together 
government experts on money-laundering from major 
countries) to the Dublin Group (which brings together 
drug enforcement agencies from the European Union, 
the USA, and other countries). 

With the recognition of global problems and 
global interconnectedness has also come a developing 
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awareness of the multiple ways in which the security 
and prosperity of communities in different regions of 
the world are bound together. A single terrorist bomb- 
ing in Bali has repercussions for public perceptions of 
security in Europe and the USA, while agricultural 
subsidies in the USA and the EU have significant con- 
sequences for the livelihoods of farmers in Africa, Latin 
America, and the Caribbean. 

We inhabit a world in which the most distant events 
can rapidly, if not almost instantaneously, come to 
have very profound consequences for our individual 
and collective prosperity and security. For the scep- 
tics, however, this is far from a novel condition but is 
a symptom of growing international interdependence, 
that is linkages between nation-states. 


Conceptualizing globalization 


How then does the concept of globalization differ 
from notions of internationalization or interdepen- 
dence? What, in other words, is globalization? 


@ Over the last three decades the sheer scale, scope, and 

: acceleration of global interconnectedness has become 
increasingly evident in every sphere, from the economic to 
the cultural. 


e Sceptics consider that this is simply evidence of growing 
international interdependence, i.e. linkages between 
countries. A key issue is how the term ‘globalization’ differs 
from internationalization, i.e. international 
interdependence. 








Initially, it might be helpful to think of globalization as 
a process characterized by: 


e stretching of social, political, and economic activi- 
ties across political frontiers so that events, deci- 
sions, and activities in one region of the world come 
to have significance for individuals and communi- 
ties in distant regions of the globe; civil wars and 
conflict in the world’s poorest regions, for instance, 
increase the flow of asylum seekers and illegal 
migrants into the world’s affluent countries; 

e the intensification, or the growing magnitude, of 
interconnectedness in almost every sphere of social 
existence, from the economic to the ecological, from 
the activities of Microsoft to the spread of harmful 
microbes such as the SARS virus, from the intensi- 
fication of world trade to the spread of weapons of 
mass destruction; 

e the accelerating pace of global interactions and pro- 
cesses as the evolution of worldwide systems of trans- 
port and communication increases the velocity with 
which ideas, news, goods, information, capital, and 
technology move around the world—routine tele- 
phone banking transactions in the UK are dealt with 
by call centres in India in real time, while at the outset 
of the recent financial crisis stock markets across the 
globe displayed a synchronized collapse within min- 
utes rather than in weeks as in the Great Crash of 1929; 


e the growing extensity, intensity, and velocity of 
global interactions, which is associated with a deep- 
ening enmeshment of the local and global in so far as 
local events may come to have global consequences 
and global events can have serious local conse- 
quences, creating a growing collective awareness or 
consciousness of the world as a shared social space, 
that is globality or globalism; this is expressed, 
among other ways, in the worldwide diffusion of 
the very idea of globalization itself as it becomes 
incorporated into the world’s many languages, from 
Mandarin to Gaelic. 


As this brief analysis suggests, there is much more to 
the idea of globalization than simply internationaliza- 
tion or international interdependence. It implies that 
the cumulative scale, scope, velocity, and depth of con- 
temporary interconnectedness is dissolving the signifi- 
cance of the borders and boundaries that separate the 
world into its many constituent states or national eco- 
nomic and political spaces (Rosenau 1997). Rather than 
growing interdependence between discrete, bounded 
national states, or internationalization as the sceptics 
refer to it, the concept of globalization seeks to cap- 
ture the dramatic shift that is under way in the orga- 
nization of human affairs: from a world of discrete but 
interdependent national states to the world as a shared 
social space. The concept of globalization therefore 
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carries with it the implication of an unfolding process 
of structural change in the scale of human social and 
economic organization. Rather than social, economic, 
and political activities being organized solely on a local 
or national territorial scale today, they are also increas- 
ingly organized on a transnational or global scale. 
Globalization therefore denotes a significant shift in 
the scale of social organization, in every sphere from 
economics to security, transcending the world’s major 
regions and continents (see Box 1.1). 

Central to this structural change are contemporary 
informatics technologies and infrastructures of com- 
munication and transportation. These have greatly 
facilitated new forms and possibilities of virtual real- 
time worldwide organization and coordination, from 
the operations of multinational corporations to the 
worldwide mobilization and demonstrations of the 
anti-globalization movement. Although geography and 
distance do still matter, it is nevertheless the case that 
globalization is synonymous with a process of time- 
space compression—literally a shrinking world—in 
which the sources of even very local developments, 
from unemployment to ethnic conflict, may be traced 
to distant conditions or decisions. In this respect glo- 
balization embodies a process of deterritorialization: as 
social, political, and economic activities are increasingly 
‘stretched’ across the globe, they become in a significant 
sense no longer organized solely according to a strictly 
territorial logic. Terrorist and criminal networks, for 
instance, operate both locally and globally. National 
economic space, under conditions of globalization, is no 
longer coterminous with national territorial space—for 
example, many of the UK’s largest companies have their 


Globalization is variously defined in the literature as: 


1 ‘The intensification of worldwide social relations which link 
distant localities in such a way that local happenings are 
shaped by events occurring many miles away and vice versa.’ 
(Giddens 1990: 21) 


‘The integration of the world-economy.' 
(Gilpin 2001: 364) 


'De-territorialization—or . . . the growth of supraterritorial 
relations between people.’ 
(Scholte 2000: 46) 


| 4 ‘time-space compression’ 
(Harvey 1989) 





Chapter 1 Globalization and global politics 


headquarters abroad and many domestic companies 
now outsource their production to China and East Asia, 
among other locations. This is not to argue that territory 
and borders are now irrelevant, but rather to acknowl- 
edge that under conditions of globalization their rela- 
tive significance, as constraints on social action and 
the exercise of power, is declining. In an era of instan- 
taneous real-time global communication and organi- 
zation, the distinction between the domestic and the 
international, inside and outside the state, breaks down. 
Territorial borders no longer demarcate the boundaries 
of national economic or political space. 

A ‘shrinking world’ implies that sites of power 
and the subjects of power quite literally may be con- 
tinents apart. As the world financial crisis of 2008 
illustrates, the key sites and agencies of decision- 
making, whether in Washington, Beijing, New York, 
or London, quite literally are oceans apart from the 
local communities whose livelihoods are affected by 
their actions (see Box 1.2). 

In this respect globalization captures the idea that 
power (whether economic, political, cultural, or mili- 
tary) is organized and exercised (or increasingly has the 
potential to be) above, across, and around the (national 


While the causes of the financial crisis of 2008 remain hotly | 
debated, there is a general consensus that, both in terms of 
its scale and severity, the crisis posed the greatest risk to the 
effective functioning of the entire world economy since the | 
Great Depression of the 1930s. Without unprecedented inter- | 
nationally coordinated intervention by the governments of 

| the world’s major economies, confirmed at the 2009 G20 sum- | 

| mits in London and Pittsburgh, the crisis could have degen- 
erated into an economic catastrophe much worse than that 
of 1929. As the crisis unfolded throughout 2008 and 2009, it | 
precipitated an unprecedented contraction in global eco- | 
nomic transactions, from international bank lending to for- 
eign investment, trade in commodities and manufactures, and 
transnational production. The ‘great correction’ of 2008 put | 
economic globalization at risk. Paradoxically, in doing so it has 
reinforced tendencies towards political globalization as gov- 
ernments sought to coordinate their economic strategies to 
prevent a slide into a global depression or towards protection- 

` ism. Moreover, for emerging powers such as China, India, and 
Brazil, economic globalization remains essential to sustaining 
economic growth and national prosperity. While economic 
globalization remains at risk, it has proved far more resilient 
than many assumed as the world’s newly emerging powers 
have become the principal engines of global growth and the 
potential agents of a new wave of globalization. 
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territorial) state. As such, the concept of globalization 
describes the relative denationalization of power in so 
far as, in an increasingly interconnected global system, 
power is organized and exercised on a transregional, 
transnational, or transcontinental basis, while—see 
the discussion of political globalization—many other 
actors, from international organizations to criminal 
networks, exercise power within, across, and against 
states. States no longer have a monopoly of power 
resources, whether economic, coercive, or political. 

To summarize: globalization is a process that 
involves a great deal more than simply growing inter- 
nationalization or interdependence between states. It 
can be defined as: 


a historical process involving a fundamental shift or 
transformation in the spatial scale of human social 
organization that links distant communities and 
expands the reach of power relations across regions and 
continents. 


Such a definition enables us to distinguish globaliza- 
tion from more spatially delimited processes such as 
internationalization and regionalization. Whereas 
internationalization refers to growing interdependence 
between states, the very idea of internationalization 
presumes that they remain discrete national units with 
clearly demarcated borders. By contrast, globaliza- 
tion refers to a process in which the very distinction 
between the domestic and the external breaks down. 
Distance and time are collapsed, so that events many 


b Interpreting globalization 


According to John Gray, the cataclysmic attacks on the 
United States on 11 September 2001 heralded a new 
epoch in world affairs: “The era of globalization is over 
(Naím 2002). In response to the perceived threat of 
globalized terrorism, governments sought to seal their 
borders. Moreover, in response to the global financial 
crisis many governments have become more interven- 
tionist, protecting key national industries from foreign 
and trade competition. As a consequence, the intensity 
of economic globalization (whether measured in terms 
of trade, financial, or investment flows) has undoubt- 
edly diminished by comparison with its peak at the 
turn of this century. This has been seized upon by those 
of a sceptical persuasion (see Box 1.3) as confirmation 


thousands of miles away can come to have almost 
immediate local consequences, while the impacts of 
even more localized developments may be diffused rap- 
idly around the globe. 

If globalization refers to transcontinental or tran- 
sregional networks, flows, or interconnectedness, then 
regionalization can be conceived of as the intensifica- 
tion of patterns of interconnectedness and integra- 
tion among states that have common borders or are 
geographically proximate, as in the European Union 
(see Ch. 26). Accordingly, whereas flows of trade and 
finance between the world’s three major economic 
blocs—North America, Asia Pacific, and Europe—con- 
stitute globalization, by contrast, such flows within 
these blocs are best described as regionalization. 


» Globalization denotes a tendency towards the growing 
extensity, intensity, velocity, and deepening impact of 
worldwide interconnectedness. 


Globalization is associated with a shift in the scale of social 
Organization, the emergence of the world as a shared 
social space, the relative deterritorialization of social, 


economic, and political activity, and the relative 
denationalization of power. 


Globalization can be conceptualized as a fundamental shift | 
or transformation in the spatial scale of human social 
organization that links distant communities and expands 

the reach of power relations across regions and continents. 


Globalization is to be distinguished from 
internationalization and regionalization. 








of their argument (Hirst, Thompson, and Bromley 
2009). Sceptics argue that globalization has been highly 
exaggerated and that it is a myth or ‘conceptual folly’ 
that distracts us from the reality of a world which is 
much less interdependent than it was in the nineteenth 
century, and which remains dominated by states, geo- 
politics, and Western capitalism (Hirst and Thompson 
1999; Gilpin 2002; Rosenberg 2000). By contrast, for 
many of a more globalist persuasion, the very events of 
9/11 and the financial crisis are indicative of just how 
globalized the world has become in the twenty-first 
century. What is at issue here, at least in part, are dif- 
fering (theoretical and historical) interpretations of 
globalization. 
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Sceptical accounts of globalization tend to dismiss its sig- 
nificance for the study of world politics. They do so on the 
grounds that: 


1 By comparison with the period 1870 to 1914, the world is 
much less globalized economically, politically, and culturally. 


The contemporary world is marked by intensifying 
geopolitics, regionalization, and internationalization, 
rather than by globalization. 


The vast bulk of international economic and political 
activity is concentrated within the group of OECD states. 


By comparison with the heyday of European global 
empires, the majority of the world’s population and 
countries in the South are now much less integrated into 
the global system. 


Geopolitics, state power, nationalism, and territorial 
boundaries are of growing, not reducing, significance in 
world politics. 


Globalization is at best a self-serving myth or conceptual 
folly (according to Rosenberg) that conceals the 
significance of Western capitalism and US hegemony in 
shaping contemporary world politics. 


Responses to the financial crisis demonstrate the centrality 
of hegemonic and national power to the effective 
functioning of the world economy. 


(Hirst and Thompson 1999, 2003; Hay 2000; Hoogvelt 2001; 
Gilpin 2002) 





One of the weaknesses of the sceptical argument is 
that it tends to conflate globalization solely with eco- 
nomic trends: it sometimes invokes a form of economic 
reductionism. As such it overlooks non-economic 
trends and tendencies or treats them as insignificant. 
As noted, globalization is not a singular process: it is 
manifest in all aspects of social life, from politics to 
production, culture to crime, and economics to edu- 
cation. It is implicated directly and indirectly in many 
aspects of our daily lives, from the clothes we wear, the 
food we eat, the knowledge we access, through to our 
individual and collective sense of identity and security 
in an uncertain world. Evidence of globalization is all 
around us: universities are literally global institutions, 
from the recruitment of students to the dissemination 
of academic research. To understand contemporary 
globalization therefore requires a mapping of the dis- 
tinctive patterns of worldwide interconnectedness in 
all the key sectors of social activity, from the economic 
and the political through to the military, the cultural, 
and the ecological. 


Chapter 1 Globalization and global politics 


As Box 1.4 illustrates, globalization is occurring, 
albeit with varying intensity and at a varying pace, in 
every domain of social activity. Of course it is more 
advanced in some domains than others. For instance, 
economic globalization is much more extensive and 
intensive than either cultural or military globalization. 
To this extent contemporary globalization is highly 
complex. Contrary to the sceptics’ view, it is crucial to 
appreciate that globalization is a multidimensional pro- 
cess: patterns of economic globalization and cultural 
globalization are neither identical nor simply reducible 
to one another. In this respect, drawing general con- 
clusions about globalizing tendencies simply from one 
domain produces a somewhat partial and inaccurate 
interpretation. As noted, in the aftermath of 9/11 and 
the financial crisis of 2008 the slowdown in economic 
globalization was heralded by sceptics as evidence of 
the end of globalization. This interpretation ignores the 


. Box 1.4 Patterns of contemporan 





Globalization, to varying degrees, is evident in all the principal 
sectors of social interaction: 

Economic: in the economic sphere, patterns of worldwide | 
trade, finance, and production are creating global markets and, 
in the process, a single global capitalist economy—what Castells 
(2000) calls ‘global informational capitalism’. Multinational cor- 
porations organize production and marketing on a global basis 
while the operation of global financial markets determines 
which countries get credit and on what terms. 

Military: in the military domain the global arms trade, the 

| proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, the growth of 
transnational terrorism, the growing significance of transna- 
tional military corporations, and the discourse of global inse- 
curity point to the existence of a global military order. 

Legal: the expansion of transnational and international law | 
from trade to human rights, alongside the creation of new 
world legal institutions such as the International Criminal 
Court, is indicative of an emerging global legal order. 

Ecological: a shared ecology involves shared environmental 
problems, from global warming to species protection, along- 
side the creation of multilateral responses and regimes of 
global environmental governance. 

Cultural: we see a complex mix of homogenization and | 
increased heterogeneity given the global diffusion of popu- 
lar culture, global media corporations, communications net- | 
works, etc., simultaneously with the reassertion of nationalism, | 

| ethnicity, and difference. But few cultures are hermetically 
| sealed off from cultural interaction. 

Social: shifting patterns of migration from South to North | 
and East to West have turned migration into a major global 
issue as Movements come close to the record levels of the 
great nineteenth-century movements of people. 


ee 
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accelerating pace of globalization in the military, tech- 
nological, and cultural domains—from drone strikes in 
Pakistan directed from bunkers in the US Midwest to 
the viral spread of Gangnam Style. Moreover, the pace 
of economic globalization has even remained remark- 
ably resilient in the face of military interventions, the 
war on terror, and the world financial crisis. 

If patterns of contemporary globalization are highly 
complex, they are also highly uneven. It is a common 
misconception that globalization implies universality: 
that the ‘global’ in globalization implies that all regions 
or countries must be uniformly enmeshed in worldwide 
processes. This is plainly not the case, for it very mark- 
edly involves differential patterns of enmeshment, giv- 
ing it what Castells calls its ‘variable geometry’ (Castells 
2000). The rich OECD countries are much more glo- 
balized than many of the poorest sub-Saharan African 
states. Globalization is not uniformly experienced 
across all regions, countries, oreven communities since 
it is inevitably a highly differentiated process. Among 
both OECD and sub-Saharan African states, elites 
are in the vanguard of globalization while the poor- 
est in these countries find themselves largely excluded. 
Globalization exhibits a distinctive geography of inclu- 
sion and exclusion, resulting in clear winners and losers 
not just between countries but within and across them. 
For the most affluent it may very well entail a shrinking 
world—jet travel, global television, and the World Wide 
Web—but for the largest slice of humanity it tends to be 
associated with a profound sense of disempowerment. 
Inequality is deeply inscribed in the very processes of 
contemporary globalization such that it is more accu- 
rately described as uneven globalization. 

Given such asymmetries, it should not be surpris- 
ing to learn that globalization does not prefigure the 
emergence of a harmonious global community or an 
ethic of global cooperation. On the contrary, as 9/11 
tragically demonstrated, the more the world becomes 
a shared social space, potentially the greater the sense 
of division, difference, and enmity it may engender. 
Historically, violence has always been central to global- 
ization, whether in the form of the New Imperialism’ 
of the 1890s or the current ‘war on global terror’ (see 
Box 1.5). 

Beyond the OECD, globalization is frequently per- 
ceived as Western globalization, stoking fears of a 
new imperialism and significant counter-tendencies, 
from the protests of the anti-globalization movement 
to forms of economic or cultural protectionism as dif- 
ferent ethnic or national communities seek to protect 


Explanations of globalization tend to focus on three interre- 
lated factors: technics (technological change and social organ- | 
ization); economics (markets and capitalism); and politics | 
(power, interests, and institutions). 

Technics—central to any account of globalization since it is 
a truism that without modern communications infrastructures, 
in particular, a global system or worldwide economy would 

ji not be possible. 

Economics—crucial as technology is, so too is globali- | 
| zation’s specifically economic logic. Capitalism’s insatiable | 
requirement for new markets and profits leads inevitably to 

the globalization of economic activity. 

Politics—shorthand here for ideas, interests, and power— 
constitutes the third logic of globalization. If technology 
provides the physical infrastructure of globalization, politics 
provides its normative infrastructure. Governments, such as 
those of the USA and the UK, have been critical actors in nur- | 

turing the process of globalization. 





their indigenous cultures and ways of life. Rather than 
a more cooperative world order, contemporary glo- 
balization, in many respects, has exacerbated existing 
tensions and conflicts, generating new divisions and 
insecurities, creating a potentially more unruly world. 
More recently it is associated with a historic power shift 
in world politics since it has been the critical factor in 
propelling China, India, and Brazil to the rank of major 
economic powers. This power transition is eroding sev- 
eral centuries of Western dominance of the global order. 
The emergence of the G20, as opposed to the G8, as the 
key global arena in which global responses to the 2008 
financial crisis were coordinated attests to the dramatic 
redistribution of economic power associated with con- 
temporary globalization. This new wave of globaliza- 
tion, some argue, will become increasingly led by the 
world’s emerging powers rather than Western states. 
These emerging BRIC states (Brazil, Russia, India, and 
China) are driving a South to South globalization and 
increasingly seeking to alter the rules and institutions 
of world order to reflect their new found influence and 
power (see Box 1.6). 

By comparison with previous periods, contempo- 
rary globalization combines a remarkable confluence of 
dense patterns of global interconnectedness, alongside 
unprecedented institutionalization through new global 
and regional infrastructures of control and commu- 
nication, from the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
to transnational corporations. In nearly all domains 
contemporary patterns of globalization have not only 
surpassed those of earlier epochs, but also displayed 
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Globalization is not a novel phenomenon. Viewed as a secular 
historical process by which human civilizations have come to 
form a single world system, it has occurred in three distinct 
| waves. 
In the first wave, the age of discovery (1450-1850), glo- 
| balization was decisively shaped by European expansion and 
| conquest. 
The second wave (1850-1945) evidenced a major expansion | 
in the spread and entrenchment of European empires. 
By comparison, contemporary globalization (1960 on) 
io marks a new epoch in human affairs. Just as the Industrial 
Revolution and the expansion of the West in the nineteenth 
century defined a newage in world history, so today the micro- 
chip and the satellite are icons of a globalized world order. It is 
also associated with a shift in economic power from the West | 
to the East with the rise of China and India. 
A fourth wave of globalization may be in the making, driven 
by the emerging economic powers of China, Brazil, India, and 
others. 





unparalleled qualitative differences—in terms of how 
globalization is organized and managed. The exis- 
tence of new real-time global communications infra- 
structures, in which the world literally is transformed 
into a single social space, distinguishes very clearly 
contemporary globalization from that of the past. In 
these respects it is best described as a ‘thick’ form of 
globalization or globalism (Held, McGrew et al. 1999; 
Keohane and Nye 2003). 


| Globalization and global politics 


Chapter 1 Globalization and global politics 


As such, thick globalization delineates the set of 
constraints and opportunities that confront gov- 
ernments, conditioning their freedom of action or 
autonomy, most especially in the economic realm. For 
instance, the unprecedented scale of global financial 
flows at over $4 trillion per day imposes a significant 
discipline on any government, even the most econom- 
ically powerful, in the conduct of national economic 
policy. The Euro crisis demonstrates how global finan- 
cial markets condition not only the economic policies 
of heavily indebted countries, such as Greece and 
Spain, but also the policy responses of the European 
Union in defending the currency union. Thick global- 
ization embodies a powerful systemic logic which can 
impose limits to state power and autonomy. It there- 
fore has significant consequences for how we under- 
stand world politics. 


e Economic globalization may be at risk as a result of the 
2008 financial crisis, but the contemporary phase of 
globalization has proved more robust than the sceptics 


recognize. 


e Contemporary globalization is a complex and uneven 
process. 


e Contemporary globalization is best described as a thick 
form of globalization or globalism. 








Consider a political map of the world: its most strik- 
ing feature is the division of the entire earth’s surface 
into over 200 neatly defined territorial units—namely 
sovereign states. To a student of politics in the Middle 
Ages, a map of the world dominated by borders and 
boundaries would make little sense. Borders are a rela- 
tively recent development, as is the idea that states are 
sovereign, self-governing, territorially delimited politi- 
cal communities or polities. Although today a conve- 
nient fiction, this presumption remains as central to 
orthodox state-centric conceptions of world politics as 
the pursuit of power and interests between sovereign 
states. Globalization, however, calls this state-centric 
conception of world politics into question. Taking glo- 
balization seriously therefore requires a shift in the way 
we think about world politics. 


The Westphalian Constitution of 
world order 


The Peace Treaties of Westphalia and Osnabruck 
(1648) established the legal basis of modern statehood, 
and by implication the fundamental rules or constitu- 
tion of modern world politics. Although Pope Innocent 
referred to the Westphalian settlement at the time as 
‘null, reprobate and devoid of meaning for all time’, 
in the course of the subsequent four centuries it has 
formed the normative structure or constitution of the 
modern world order. At the heart of the Westphalian 
settlement was agreement among Europe's rulers to 
recognize each other's right to rule their own territo- 
ries, free from outside interference. This was codified 
over time in the doctrine of sovereign statehood. But 
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it was only in the twentieth century, as global empires 
collapsed, that sovereign statehood and with it national 
self-determination finally acquired the status of uni- 
versal organizing principles of world order. Contrary 
to Pope Innocent’s prediction, the Westphalian 
Constitution by then had come to colonize the entire 
planet. 

Constitutions are important because they establish 
the location of legitimate political authority within a 
polity and the rules that inform the exercise and lim- 
its of political power. In codifying and legitimating 
the principle of sovereign statehood, the Westphalian 
Constitution gave birth to the modern states system. It 
welded the idea of territoriality with the notion of legit- 
imate sovereign rule. Westphalian sovereignty located 
supreme legal and political authority within territori- 
ally delimited states. Sovereignty involved the right- 
ful entitlement to exclusive, unqualified, and supreme 
rule within a delimited territory. It was exclusive in so 
far as no ruler had the right to intervene in the sover- 
eign affairs of other nations; unqualified in that within 
their territories rulers assumed complete authority 
over their subjects; and supreme in that there was no 
legal or political authority above the state. Of course 
for many, especially weak states, sovereignty—as the 
legitimate claim to rule—has not always translated into 
effective control within their territories. As Krasner 
recognizes, the Westphalian system has for many states 
been little more than a form of ‘organized hypocrisy’ 
(Krasner 1999). Nonetheless, this never fundamentally 
compromised its influence on the developmental tra- 
jectory of world politics. Although the UN Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights modified 
aspects of the Westphalian Constitution, in qualifying 
aspects of state sovereignty, it remains the founding 
covenant of world politics. However, many argue that 
contemporary globalization presents a fundamental 
challenge to the Westphalian ideal of sovereign state- 
hood and in so doing is transforming the world order 
(see Box 1.7). 


From (state-centric) geopolitics to 
(geocentric) global politics 


As globalization has intensified over the last five 
decades, it has become increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the popular fiction of the ‘great divide’: treating 
political life as having two quite separate spheres of 
action, the domestic and the international, which oper- 
ate according to different logics, with different rules, 


Territoriality: humankind is organized principally into 
exclusive territorial (political) communities with fixed 
borders. 


Sovereignty: within its borders the state or government 


has an entitlement to supreme, unqualified, and exclusive 
political and legal authority. 


Autonomy: the principle of self-determination or 
self-governance considers countries as autonomous 
containers of political, social, and economic activity—fixed 
borders separate the domestic sphere from the world 
outside. 





actors, and agendas. There is a growing recognition 
that, as former President Clinton described it: 


the once bright line between domestic and foreign 
policy is blurring. If I could do anything to change the 
speech patterns of those of us in public life, I would 
like almost to stop hearing people talk about foreign 
policy and domestic policy, and instead start discussing 


economic policy, security policy, environmental policy. 


(Quoted in Cusimano 2000: 6) 


As the substantive issues of political life consistently 
ignore the artificial foreign/domestic divide, from 
global warming to national courts enforcing the rul- 
ings of the World Trade Organization, the Westphalian 
Constitution appears increasingly anachronistic. A dis- 
tinctive form of global politics is emerging. 

To talk of global politics is to recognize that poli- 
tics itself is being globalized, with the consequence that 
there is much more to the study of world politics than 
solely conflict and cooperation between states (inter- 
state or international politics), even if this remains 
crucial. In other words, globalization challenges the 
one-dimensionality of orthodox accounts of world pol- 
itics that give primacy to geopolitics and the struggle 
for power between states. By contrast, the concept of 
global politics focuses our attention on global struc- 
tures and processes of rule-making, problem-solving, 
and the maintenance of security and order in the 
world system (Brown 1992). It acknowledges the con- 
tinuing centrality of states and geopolitics, but does 
not a priori privilege either of them in understand- 
ing and explaining contemporary world affairs. For, 
under conditions of political globalization, states are 
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Figure 1.1 The World Wide Web 


increasingly embedded in thickening and overlapping 
worldwide webs of: multilateral institutions and mul- 
tilateral politics, from NATO and the World Bank to 
the G20; transnational associations and networks, from 
the International Chamber of Commerce to the World 
Muslim Congress; global policy networks of officials, 
corporate, and non-governmental actors, dealing with 
global issues, such as the Global AIDS Fund and the 
Roll Back Malaria Initiative; and those formal and 
informal (transgovernmental) networks of govern- 
ment officials dealing with shared global problems, 
including the Basle Committee of central bankers and 
the Financial Action Task Force on money-laundering 
(see Fig. 1.1). 

Global politics directs our attention to the emer- 
gence of a fragile global polity within which ‘interests 
are articulated and aggregated, decisions are made, 
values allocated and policies conducted through inter- 
national or transnational political processes’ (Ougaard 
2004: 5)—in other words, to how the global order is, or 
fails to be, governed. 

Since the UN’s creation in 1945, a vast nexus of 
global and regional institutions has evolved, increas- 
ingly associated with a proliferation of non-govern- 
mental agencies and networks seeking to influence the 
governance of global affairs. While world government 
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remains a fanciful idea, an evolving global governance 
complex exists—embracing states, international insti- 
tutions, and transnational networks and agencies (both 
public and private)—that functions, with variable 
effect, to promote, regulate, or intervene in the com- 
mon affairs of humanity (see Fig. 1.2). Over the last 
five decades, its scope and impact have expanded dra- 
matically, with the result that its activities have become 
significantly politicized, as the G7 summits and recent 
Copenhagen summit on climate change attest. 

This evolving global governance complex com- 
prises a multitude of formal and informal structures 
of political coordination among governments, inter- 
governmental and transnational agencies—public and 
private—designed to realize common purposes or 
collectively agreed goals by making or implementing 
global or transnational rules, and regulating trans- 
border problems. A good illustration of this is the 
creation of international labour codes to protect vul- 
nerable workers. The International Convention on the 
Elimination of Child Labour (ICECL), for instance, 
was the product of complex politics involving public 
and private actors from trade unions, industrial asso- 
ciations, humanitarian groups, governments, legal 
experts, not forgetting officials and experts within the 
International Labour Organization (ILO). Similarly, 
transnational campaigns to improve the pay and work- 
ing conditions of labour in the factories making the 
accoutrements of modern life, from iPhones to Nike 
trainers, have mobilized consumer and media power 
to pursue their goals. 

Within this global governance complex, private or 
non-governmental agencies have become increasingly 
influential in the formulation and implementation 
of global public policy. The International Accounting 
Standards Board establishes global accounting rules, 
while the major credit-rating agencies, such as Moody’s 
and Standard & Poor’s, determine the credit status of 
governments and corporations around the globe. This 
is a form of private global governance in which private 
organizations regulate (often in the shadow of global 
public authorities) aspects of global economic and 
social affairs. In those realms in which it has become 
highly significant, mainly the economic and the tech- 
nological, this private global governance involves a relo- 
cation of authority from states and multilateral bodies 
to non-governmental organizations and private agen- 
cies. Global financial markets, too, exercise significant 
power, as the citizens of indebted European countries 
have come to experience, through policies of economic 
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UN agencies 
H eg. IMF, WB, 
WHO, UNDP 


Transnational civil 
society 
e.g. MSF, ICC, FOE, 


Al, PMC, IASB, RAN G7 


| Global public policy 

| networks 

le.g. Global Aids Fund, 
ICECL, FATF 


Private governance | 
e.g. IASB, ICC, 
GCA 


Informal clubs 
G8, G10, G20, 
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International 
institutions 
e.g. NATO, WTO, 
WIPO 


| Regional bodies 
e.g. EU, AU, ARF, 
MERCOSUR 


National 
governments 


Local associations, citizen groups, governments 


KEY: 

Al Amnesty International 

ARF ASEAN Regional Forum 

AU African Union 

EU European Union 

FATF Financial Action Task Force 
(on money-laundering) 

FOE Friends of the Earth 

G8 Group of 8 (USA, Italy, UK, France, 
Germany, Russia, Canada, Japan & EU) 

G10 Group of 10 (Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, UK, USA) 

G20 Brings together the major Western 
governments and the governments of 
the leading emerging economies, 
including Brazil, China, India and Russia 

G77 Group of 77 developing countries 


Figure 1.2 The global governance complex 


austerity designed primarily to persuade global bond 
markets to continue lending to their governments. 
Coextensive with the global governance complex 
is an embryonic transnational civil society. In recent 
decades a plethora of NGOs, transnational organiza- 
tions (from the International Chamber of Commerce, 
international trade unions, and the Rainforest Network 
to the Catholic Church), advocacy networks (from the 
women’s movement to Nazis on the net), and citizens’ 
groups have come to play a significant role in mobiliz- 
ing, organizing, and exercising political power across 


GCA Global credit agencies, e.g. Moody's, 
Standard and Poor's 

IASB International Accounting Standards Board 

ICC International Chamber of Commerce 

ICECL International Convention on the 
Elimination of Child Labour 

IMF International Monetary Fund 

MERCOSUR Southem American Common Market 

MSF Médecins sans Frontierès 

NATO North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

PMC Private military companies, e.g. Sandline 

RAN Rainforest Action Network 

UNDP UN Development Programme 

WB World Bank 

WHO World Health Organization 

WIPO World Intellectual Property Rights 
Organization 

WTO World Trade Organization 


national boundaries. This has been facilitated by the 
speed and ease of modern global communications and 
a growing awareness of common interests between 
groups in different countries and regions of the world. 
At the 2006 Ministerial Meeting of the WTO in Hong 
Kong, the representatives of environmental, corporate, 
and other interested parties outnumbered the for- 
mal representatives of government. Of course, not all 
the members of transnational civil society are either 
civil or representative; some seek to further dubious, 
reactionary, or even criminal causes while many lack 
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effective accountability. Furthermore, there are con- 
siderable inequalities between the agencies of trans- 
national civil society in terms of resources, influence, 
and access to key centres of global decision-making. 
Multinational corporations, like Rupert Murdoch's 
News International, have much greater access to cen- 
tres of power, and capacity to shape the global agenda, 
than does the Rainforest Action Network. 

If global politics involves a diversity of actors and 
institutions, it is also marked by a diversity of politi- 
cal concerns. The agenda of global politics is anchored 
not just in traditional geopolitical concerns but also in 
a proliferation of economic, social, cultural, and eco- 
logical questions. Pollution, drugs, human rights, and 
terrorism are among an increasing number of trans- 
national policy issues that, because of globalization, 
transcend territorial borders and existing political 
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Free Gaza Movement/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


On 30 May 2010 a flotilla of six ships with 700 passengers rendez- 
voused south of Cyprus, under the gaze of the world's media, with 
the declared intention of delivering 10,000 tonnes of humanitar- 
ian aid to the citizens of Gaza in support of UN Security Council 
Resolution 1860 (2009). However, since 3 January 2009 Israeli 
Defense Forces (IDF) had imposed asea blockade of Gaza to pre- 
vent the supply of arms and military equipment to the Hamas 
government following missile attacks on Israeli settlements and 
cities. To deliver its aid, the flotilla would have to either break 
through the blockade or hope the IDF would accede to its pas- 
sage. Intense diplomacy involving the Turkish government, the 

| principal NGOs organizing the flotilla, and the Israeli government 
had failed to prevent the sailing. In late May the prospect of a 
dramatic confrontation between the NGO ‘Freedom Flotilla’ and 
the IDF became the focus of global media interest. 

On 31 May at 4.26 am Israeli forces, following a number of 
warnings, boarded and commandeered the ships of the flotilla 
in international waters. Nine people were killed on the Mavi 
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jurisdictions, and so require international cooperation 
for their effective resolution. Politics today is marked 
by a proliferation of new types of ‘boundary problem’. 
In the past, of course, nation-states principally resolved 
their differences over boundary matters by pursuing 
reasons of state backed by diplomatic initiatives and, 
ultimately, by coercive means. But this militaristic 
logic appears singularly ineffective and inappropriate 
to resolve the many complex issues, from economic 
regulation to resource depletion and environmental 
degradation to chemical weapons proliferation, which 
engender—at seemingly ever-greater speeds—an inter- 
meshing of ‘national fortunes’ (see Case Study 2). 

This is not to argue that the sovereign state is in 
decline. The sovereign power and authority of national 
government—the entitlement of states to rule within 
their own territorial space—is being transformed but 


Marmara and many more were injured. This violent confronta- 
tion attracted international condemnation on all sides. The UN 
established a formal inquiry into the tragedy following commis- 
sions established by both the Turkish and Israeli governments, 
which came to opposing conclusions as to blame and legality. 
The UN inquiry reported in September 2011, concluding that: 

‘The events of 31 May 2010 should never have taken place as 
they did and strenuous efforts should be made to prevent the 
occurrence of such incidents in the future.’ (p3) 

The Freedom Flotilla has become a cause célébre among 
many global activists and NGOs since it symbolizes the grow- 
ing power and influence of global civil society actors in world 
politics. It was organized and financed by a coalition of NGOs 
committed to the Palestinian cause and humanitarian relief, 
although Turkish NGO, İnsan Hak ve Hürriyetleri Vakfi (IHH), a 
humanitarian organization which had consultative status with | 
the UN ECOSOC, was the principal organizer. By drawing on 
soft power resources such as attracting global media attention 
to their cause, the Flotilla coalition sought to persuade govern- | 
ments and global public opinion to put pressure on the Israeli 
government to moderate the blockade. While this has not | 
occurred, further threats in 2011 to mount another flotilla have 
kept the issue on the UN and global agenda. Although this case 
demonstrates the limits to NGO soft power, it also shows the 
limits to military power in so far as no solution to the Gaza issues 
appears in sight. The case of the Freedom Flotilla is a good illus- 
tration of the post-Westphalian architecture of today’s global 
politics and the significance of global civil society actors, not 
just states. Similarly, it articulates the tensions evident in today’s 
world between attachments to universal humanitarian princi- 
ples and the traditional principle of ‘might is right’. 


United Nations, Report of the Secretary-General’s Panel of Inquiry 
on the 31 May 2010 Flotilla Incident, September 2011 
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by no means eroded. Locked into systems of global 
and regional governance, states now assert their sov- 
ereignty less in the form of a legal claim to supreme 
power than as a bargaining tool, in the context of trans- 
national systems of rule-making, with other agencies 
and social forces. Sovereignty is bartered, shared, and 
divided among the agencies of public power at differ- 
ent levels, from the local to the global. The Westphalian 
conception of sovereignty as an indivisible, territori- 
ally exclusive form of public power is being displaced 
by a new sovereignty regime, in which sovereignty is 
understood as the shared exercise of public power and 
authority. In this respect we are witnessing the emer- 
gence of a post-Westphalian world order (see Box 1.8). 

Furthermore, far from globalization leading to ‘the 
end of the state’, it elicits a more activist state. This is 
because, in a world of global enmeshment, simply to 
achieve domestic objectives national governments are 
forced to engage in extensive multilateral collabora- 
tion and cooperation. But in becoming more embed- 
ded in frameworks of global and regional governance, 
states confront a real dilemma: in return for more 
effective public policy and meeting their citizens’ 
demands, their capacity for self-governance—that 
is, state autonomy—is compromised. Today, a dif- 
ficult trade-off is posed between effective governance 
and self-governance. In this respect, the Westphalian 
image of the monolithic, unitary state is being dis- 
placed by the image of the disaggregated state, in 
which its constituent agencies increasingly interact 


State A 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 





Territoriality 

Borders and territory still remain politically significant, not 

| least for administrative purposes. Under conditions of globali- 
zation, however, anew geography of political organization and 
political power (from transgovernmental networks to regional 
and global bodies) is emerging that transcends territories and | 
borders. 


State sovereignty 

The sovereign power and authority of national government— 
_ the entitlement of states to rule within their own territo- 

rial space—is being transformed but not necessarily eroded. 


Sovereignty today is increasingly understood as the shared | 
exercise of public power and authority between national, | 
regional, and global authorities. 


State autonomy 

In a more interdependent world, simply to achieve domes- 
tic objectives national governments are forced to engage in 
extensive multilateral collaboration and cooperation. But in 
becoming more embedded in systems of global and regional 
governance, states confront a real dilemma: in return for more 
effective public policy and meeting their citizens’ demands, 
whether in relation to transnational terrorism, the drugs trade, 
or the financial crisis, their capacity for self-governance—that 
is state autonomy—is compromised. 





with their counterparts abroad, international agencies, 
and NGOs in the management of common and global 
affairs (Slaughter 2004) (see Fig. 1.3). 


State B 
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<+——> Patterns of direct communication interaction and transgovernmental networks 


Figure 1.3 The disaggregated state 
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Global politics is a term that acknowledges that 
the scale of political life has altered fundamentally: 
politics understood as that set of activities concerned 
primarily with the achievement of order and justice 
is not confined within territorial boundaries. As such 
it questions the utility of the distinction between the 
domestic and the foreign, inside and outside the ter- 
ritorial state, the national and the international, since 
decisions and actions taken in one region affect the wel- 
fare of communities in distant parts of the globe, with 
the result that domestic politics is internationalized 
and world politics becomes domesticated. Power in the 
global system is no longer the sole preserve of states, 
but is distributed (unevenly) among a diverse array of 
public and private actors and networks (from interna- 
tional agencies, through corporations to NGOs), with 
important consequences for who gets what, how, when, 
and where. Political authority, too, has been diffused 
not only upwards to supra-state bodies such as the 
European Union, but also downwards to sub-state bod- 
ies such as regional assemblies, and beyond the state to 
private agencies such as the International Accounting 
Standards Board. While sovereignty remains a princi- 
pal juridical attribute of states, it is increasingly divided 
and shared between local, national, regional, and global 
authorities. In an age of globalization, national polities 
no longer function as bounded or closed systems. On 
the contrary, global politics asserts that all politics— 
understood as the pursuit of order and justice—are 
played out in a global context. 

However, as with globalization, inequality and 
exclusion are endemic features of contemporary 
global politics. There are many reasons for this, but 
three factors in particular are crucial: first, enormous 


Conclusion 
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inequalities of power between states; second, global 
governance is shaped by powerful interests and global 
capital; third, the technocratic nature of much global 
decision-making, from health to security, tends to 
exclude many with a legitimate stake in the outcomes. 
These three factors produce cumulative inequalities 
of power and exclusion—reflecting the inequalities 
of power between North and South—with the result 
that contemporary global politics is more accurately 
described as distorted global politics: ‘distorted’ 
in the sense that inevitably those states and groups 
with greater power, resources, and access to key sites 
of global decision-making tend to have the greatest 
control or influence over the agenda and outcomes of 
global politics. In short, global politics has few demo- 
cratic qualities. Paradoxically, this sits in significant 
tension with a world in which democracy is highly val- 
ued. Whether a more democratic or just global politics 
is imaginable, and what it might look like, is the con- 
cern of normative theorists examined in later chapters 
in this volume (see Chs 13 and 33). 


è Globalization is transforming but not burying the 
Westphalian ideal of sovereign statehood. It is producing 
the disaggregated state. 


Globalization requires a conceptual shift in our thinking 


about world politics, from a principally state-centric 
perspective to the perspective of geocentric or global 
politics—the politics of worldwide social relations. 


Global politics is more accurately described as distorted 


global politics because it is afflicted by significant power 
asymmetries. 








This chapter has sought to clarify the concept of global- 
ization and explain how it alters our understanding of 
world politics. It has argued that globalization recon- 
structs the world as a shared social space. It does so, 
however, in a far from uniform manner: contemporary 
globalization is highly uneven and it is as much a source 
of conflict and violence as of cooperation and harmony. 


In focusing on the consequences of globalization 
for the study of international relations, this chapter 
has argued that it engenders a fundamental shift in the 


constitution of world politics. Sovereign statehood is 
being transformed such that a conceptual shift in our 
thinking is required: from international (inter-state) 
politics to global politics—the politics of state and non- 
state actors within a shared global social space. Global 
politics is, however, imbued with deep inequalities of 
power such that it is more accurately described as dis- 
torted global politics: a politics of domination, compe- 
tition, and contestation amongst powerful states and 
transnational non-state forces. 
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Questions (32 


1 Distinguish the concept of globalization from that of regionalization and 
internationalization. 
What do you understand by the Westphalian Constitution of world order? 
Why is global politics today more accurately described as distorted global politics? 
Outline the principal causes of globalization. 
Review the sceptical argument and critically evaluate it. 
Identify some of the key elements of political globalization. 
What do you understand by the term ‘global governance complex’? 
Distinguish the concept of global politics from that of geopolitics and international 
(inter-state) politics. 

9 isthe state being eclipsed by the forces of globalization and global governance? 
10 Why is globalization associated with the rise of new powers such as China 

and India? 
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In this part of the book, we want to provide a his- 
torical context within which to make sense of glo- 
balization. We have two main aims: first, we want to 
introduce you to the most important aspects of inter- 
national history, and we shall do this by giving you a 
more chronologically concentrated set of chapters. 
We start with an overview of international society 
from its origins in ancient Greece through to the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. We think that 
you need to have some basic understanding of the 
main developments in the history of world politics, 
as well as some kind of context for thinking about 
the contemporary period of world history. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter that looks at the main themes of 
twentieth-century history until the end of the cold 
war. The third chapter looks at developments in 
international history since 1990. The final chapter 
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of this part of the book examines the historical sig- 
nificance of the emergence of new powers, such as 
India and Brazil, that may be challenging the existing 
US- and Western-centric world order. These chapters 
give you a great deal of historical information that 
will be of interest in its own right. 

Our second aim is to draw to your attention the 
main themes of international history so that you can 
develop a deeper understanding of the issues, both 
theoretical and empirical, that are dealt with in the 
remaining four parts of this book. We hope that an 
overview of international history will give you a con- 
text within which to begin thinking about globaliza- 
tion: is it a new phenomenon that fundamentally 
changes the main patterns of international history, 
or are there precedents for it that make it seem less 
revolutionary? 


— ie g ed See 
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Introduction: the idea of international society 


Ancient worlds 


The Christian and Islamic orders 


The emergence of the modern international society 


The globalization of international society 


Conclusion: problems of global international society 


Reader's Guide 


This chapter discusses the idea of international 
society and some of its historical manifestations. 
‘International society’ refers to the rules, institutions, 
and shared practices that different groups of political 


communities have developed in the course of their 
interaction. It has taken many forms over 5,000 
years, but today’s international society is composed 
of interconnected but independent sovereign states. 
It faces a complex range of challenges in the era of 
globalization. 
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Introduction: the idea of international society 


There are many ways of characterizing the overall 
structure and pattern of relations among distinct 
political communities. At one extreme we might 
imagine a struggle of all against all, in which war, 
conquest, and the slaughter or enslavement of the 
defeated constituted the sole forms of contact between 
communities. At the other might be a world govern- 
ment in which the individual societies retained dis- 
tinctions based on language, culture, or religion, but 
their political and legal independence was no greater 
than that of the constituent parts of the USA. Between 
these extremes we find the many forms of interac- 
tion that have emerged in different times and places 
throughout world history. These range from empires, 
which can themselves be loosely or tightly organized, 
more or less centralized, and relatively formal or 
informal, to international systems organized on the 
basis of the independence—or sovereignty—of indi- 
vidual units, with various kinds of international hier- 
archical orders in between. 

In the broadest sense, the term international soci- 
ety may be applied to any of these that are governed to 
some degree by common rules and practices. However, 
the term has come to be applied more narrowly to a 
particular historical narrative and a theoretical per- 
spective derived from this historical narrative. The 
narrative concerns the emergence of the European 
state system, with its key principles of sovereignty and 
non-intervention, from the complex medieval order 
that preceded it. In one version of these events, the 
European states formed an association referred to as 
the family of nations’. This was seen as founded both 
on their determination to safeguard their sovereign 
status and on a set of values, or a ‘standard of civiliza- 
tion’, that marked out the members of this inner circle 
from those outside. Within the club, relations were to 
be governed by the principles of sovereign equality 
and non-intervention, and the rules of international 
law (see Ch. 18). Outside the club, those societies 
deemed ‘uncivilized’ could be subject to various means 
of control or domination. 

The theoretical perspective that draws on this 
experience is known as the English School of interna- 
tional relations, the most systematic and comprehen- 
sive presentation of whose ideas came from Hedley 
Bull (see Box 2.1). His starting point is that as states 
accept no higher power than themselves, they exist in a 





condition of international anarchy (absence of govern- 
ment). Unlike realists, who emphasize the inevitability 
of power struggles that can only be constrained by a 
balance of power, he sees order in world politics as also 
deriving from the existence of an international society. 
Historical examples of such international societies had 
a common culture, which assisted the degree of com- 
munication and mutual understanding required for 
common rules and institutions to emerge. 

Both the English School and the much older histori- 
cal narrative on which it draws have been attacked for 
helping to legitimize what was, in reality, an oppres- 
sive and exploitative colonial order. The notion of a 
Christian international society was used to justify the 
European seizure of land from the indigenous peoples 
of America and elsewhere (Keal 2003). Similarly, the 
idea of the ‘standard of civilization’ was employed to 
rationalize nineteenth-century imperialism and the 
unequal treatment of China and the Ottoman Empire. 
Some would argue that, from this perspective, the use 
today of terms such as ‘the international community’ 
merely masks the same old reality: one dominated by 
the great powers. 

Such criticisms of the international society tradi- 
tion may have much validity, but it is also important 
to remain aware of the insights into world politics that 
a more nuanced and balanced understanding of inter- 
national society can yield. The interactions among 
states and other international actors have always been 
shaped in part by underlying rules, norms, and insti- 
tutions. The term ‘international society’ is, in essence, 
a shorthand way of depicting the overall structure 
constituted by such norms, rules, and institutions. In 
this sense, far from being a purely European inven- 
tion, it has been present in different forms throughout 
world history. 


A society of states (or international society) exists when a 
group of states, conscious of certain common interests and 
values, forms a society in the sense that they conceive them- 


selves to be bound by a common set of rules in their rela- | 
tions with one another, and share in the working of common | 
institutions. 

(Bull 1977: 13) 
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Ancient worlds 


Contemporary international society comprises the 
norms, rules, established practices, and institutions 
governing the relations among sovereign states: com- 
munities occupying a defined territory within which 
they exercise juridical independence. Its essential 
principles, such as non-intervention and legal equal- 
ity in international relations, reflect the states’ com- 
mon interest in protecting and legitimizing sovereignty 
itself and excluding other contenders for legal authority 
within the state. 

No early international society resembles this model, 
mainly because none puts unambiguous emphasis on 
sovereign equality: the equal status of all states in inter- 
national law that characterizes contemporary interna- 
tional society. In some cases, one powerful state would 
deal with others only on the basis of an acknowledge- 
ment of its own superior standing. In others, such as 
early Islam and medieval Europe, different forms of 
supranational religious authority (the caliphate and the 
papacy) coexisted in a sometimes uneasy relationship 
with their secular, usually monarchical, counterparts. 
Medieval Europe was also marked by a complex mosaic 
of subnational and transnational entities, all of which 
claimed various entitlements and frequently possessed 
some independent military capacity. 

The term ‘international society’ may, however, still 
be used in all of these cases since they all engaged in 
regular interaction that was characterized by rules 
and shared values, or similar underlying normative 
assumptions. Such characteristics were in evidence 
even when the earliest communities began to settle 
in fixed territorial areas and consequently to develop 
more complex hierarchical social orders and more var- 
ied economies than their hunter-gatherer ancestors 
had enjoyed, as well as more comprehensive structures 
of religious beliefs (Buzan and Little 2000). Territorial 
possession needed to be defined, defended, and, if pos- 
sible, accepted by outside groups. Growing economic 
complexity and diversity gave rise to increasing trade 
relations with other communities, which in turn pro- 
duced the need for mutual understanding and, ide- 
ally, rules about such issues as the rights of ‘foreigners’ 
to travel through or reside in other lands. As rulers 
extended their authority, they were increasingly drawn 
to less violent (and therefore cheaper and safer) means 
of consolidating and legitimizing their positions. 
Diplomatic envoys and treaties played their part in 
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such endeavours. Finally, as primitive religious beliefs 


evolved into comprehensive ideologies, embracing 
complex notions of right and wrong and divine reward 
and retribution, so the relations among early societies 
acquired common normative assumptions. 

Some variant of these processes was probably appar- 
ent wherever tribes began to establish settled commu- 
nities or city-states. In the ancient Middle East, treaties 
between the ‘great kings’ and their vassals concerned 
matters such as borders, trade, grazing rights, intermar- 
riage, extradition, defence, and the rights and duties 
of citizens of one state visiting or residing in another. 
Treaties were accompanied by ceremonies and rituals, 
and generally contained clauses invoking divine sanc- 
tions upon treaty-breakers. They were often negotiated 
by diplomatic envoys, who did not enjoy the equivalent 
of diplomatic immunity characteristic of modern inter- 
national society: they could be punished and held hos- 
tage, and in several cases were actually killed. However, 
like ancient treaties, the institution of diplomacy was 
invested with religious solemnity. 

The elements of international society we can dis- 
cern were marginal aspects of a world in which the 
frequently brutal struggle for survival in economic 
conditions of bare subsistence constituted the central 
reality. As economic circumstances improved and set- 
tled communities became less vulnerable to marauding 
nomadic tribes, so more refined international systems 
began to appear. In the period from about 700 BCE to 
the first century BCE the four most notable examples of 
such systems were to be found in China, India, Greece, 
and Rome (see Box 2.2). In all cases, the countries were 
divided for much of the period into separate polities 
but, alongside often fierce competition and conflict, 
they also retained a sense of their cultural unity. In 
Greece, the city-states had a common language and 
religion, together with institutions like the Olympic 
Games and the Delphic Oracle, which were designed to 
emphasize this unity. All city-states placed a high value 
on their independence, which enabled them to unite 
against the threat of Persian hegemony. 

Their common Greek identity did not prevent bids at 
dominance, sometimes accompanied by brutal warfare. 
This cautions against exaggerating the degree to which 
the Greeks constituted a highly developed international 
society, but other aspects of inter-city relations suggest 
that an authentic and well-established international 
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of states 


American War of Independence begins 


French Revolution begins 





society was also a genuine element in their affairs. This 
even had a rudimentary institutional basis in the form 
of the Amphyctionic Council—a religious institution 
which provided some protection for shrines such as 
the Delphic Oracle and enabled Greeks to engage in 
religious rituals even during times of war. Arbitration 
helped settle certain inter-city disputes, especially 
those involving territory where the land in question 
had a particular religious, strategic, or economic signif- 
icance. Finally, the proxenia was essentially an ancient 
version of the modern institution of the consulate, in 
which a proxenos was appointed to represent the inter- 
ests of foreign communities in the larger states. 

Greek international society was also underpinned 
by shared moral understandings about rightful inter- 
national conduct, derived from religious norms. These 
concerned areas such as diplomacy, the sanctity of 
treaties, entry into war, and the treatment of enemy 
dead. Although violations in all these areas certainly 
occurred, there were also various forms of sanction, 
including incurring a reputation for unreliability or 


Napoleon defeated at Waterloo Beginning of Concert 
of Europe 


End of Crimean War. Ottoman Empire formally 
accepted as a member of the European international 
society 


Formation of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross in Geneva, followed by the first Geneva 
Convention on the laws of war in 1864 


Establishment of the League of Nations 

Establishment of the United Nations 

United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Four new Geneva Conventions 


UN General Assembly resolution condemns colonial- 
ism as a denial of fundamental human rights 


Islamic Revolution in Iran 

Fall of Berlin Wall symbolizes end of the cold war 
9/11 attack on USA 

Start of American-led war in Iraq 


Start of global economic crisis 


Intervention in Libyan conflict 


dishonesty, and being punished following a subsequent 
arbitration. 

Ancient India, similarly, had numerous religious 
norms that—in principle if not always in practice— 
applied to international relations. This was espe- 
cially true of warfare, where India had a much wider 
and more complex set of norms than any of the other 
ancient societies. These ranged from conceptions of 
what constituted a just war, through various rituals to 
be observed at the outbreak of war, to numerous pro- 
hibitions on certain forms of conduct during and after 
war. The concept of dharma, a multifaceted term signi- 
fying natural and eternal laws, provided the underly- 
ing moral foundation for these injunctions. Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra urged the necessity for humane conduct in 
war as a requirement of prudent statecraft rather than 
simply of morality. As with Greece and the earlier Near 
Eastern societies, treaties in India were regarded as 
having a sacred quality, although additional securities 
against the breaking of a treaty, such as hostages, were 
sometimes insisted on. 
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In the case of China during the 500 years before 
its separate kingdoms were unified under the Chin 
dynasty in 221 BCE, international relations, as with 
India and Greece, took place in a context of cul- 
tural and intellectual richness and dynamism. This 
produced a complex range of contending schools of 
thought that, inevitably, touched on questions of war 
and peace, and other international issues. As is the 
case with Greece and India, it is hard to determine 
with any precision the degree to which the principles 
of conduct elaborated by Confucius and other think- 
ers influenced the actual practice of the contend- 
ing states. In the earlier Spring and Autumn’ period 
(722-481 BCE) the frequent wars that characterized 
the constant struggle for hegemony were sometimes 
fought in an almost formalistic manner, with rules of 
chivalry strictly observed. During the later “Warring 
States’ period (403-221 BCE), however, great improve- 
ments in the techniques of warfare produced a fierce 
and brutal struggle for dominance that was eventu- 
ally won by the Chin state. The new Imperial China 
was to last in different forms and with varying degrees 
of unity for more than 2,000 years. It came to adopt 
the formal position that its civilization was so supe- 
rior to all others that relations with foreigners— 
‘outer barbarians—were possible only on the basis 
of an acknowledgement by the foreigners of China’s 
higher status, including the payment of tribute to the 
emperor. The Chinese identified themselves—at least 
in Confucian theory—essentially in cultural terms 


The Christian and Islamic orders 
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and saw their place in the world as at the top of a cul- 
turally determined hierarchy. 

Our final ancient society, Rome, during its 
Republican period dealt with rival powers on a basis of 
equality, employing principles relating to treaties and 
diplomacy similar to those found in Greece and India. 
Rome, however, developed a more extensive legal ter- 
minology than any other ancient society, and some of 
this was carried over into its international relations. 
Republican Rome often sought legal means of settling 
certain kinds of disputes with other states, and also 
required various religious rituals to be gone through 
before a war could be declared just, and therefore legal. 
Rome also acknowledged a set of norms known as ius 
gentium (law of nations). As Rome’s power grew from 
the first century BCE, its need to deal with other states 
on a basis of equality declined. 


Elements of international society may be found from the 
time of the first organized human communities. 


Early forms of diplomacy and treaties existed in the ancient 
Middle East. 

Relations among the city-states of ancient Greece were 
characterized by more developed societal characteristics, 
such as arbitration. 


Ancient China, India, and Rome all had their own 
distinctive international societies. 








Rome left a long shadow on Europe even after the 
formal division of the empire into eastern and west- 
ern parts in AD 395. Indeed, the eastern, Byzantine 
Empire survived for nearly a thousand years, although 
faced with constant pressure from the rising power of 
Islam, whose forces finally overthrew it in 1453. 
Byzantium, which also became the centre of Orthodox 
Christianity, made up for its relative military weak- 
ness by building up a highly effective intelligence net- 
work and using policies of divide and rule among its 
enemies, aided by the most organized and well-trained 
(if also the most duplicitous) diplomatic corps to have 
appeared in world politics up to that point. 

In the West, the papacy long maintained its claim 
to have inherited Rome's supranational authority over 


medieval Europe. The Pope’s role was usually conceptu- 
alized in terms of its ‘authority’ rather than its power, 
and specific papal edicts were frequently ignored by sec- 
ular rulers, but the Catholic Church was an important 
unifying element in medieval Europe's international 
society. The Church’s comprehensive moral and ethi- 
cal code touched upon international relations in sev- 
eral key respects. There were, for example, prohibitions 
against dealing with Muslim or other non-Christian 
states. In reality, neither the papal code nor the similar 
Islamic doctrine prevented either trade or alliance with 
non-believers, but it needed to be taken into account, if 
only because violations might need to be justified later. 
To back up its religious doctrines, the Church con- 
structed an elaborate legal order, comprising a system 
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of sanctions, the use of arbitration, formal legal hear- 
ings, and numerous specific rules. These included rules 
on the safe conduct of diplomats and on many aspects 
of treaties, including injunctions against their viola- 
tion and the grounds on which they could be annulled. 
The Church’s main sanction was the threat of excom- 
munication, but it could also order lesser punishments, 
such as fines or public penance. The structure as a 
whole was maintained by the priesthood—a ‘massive 
international bureaucracy’, in Martin Wight’s words 
(1977: 22). The Church also elaborated the most sys- 
tematic doctrine to date of ‘just war’: the norms to be 
observed in embarking on a war in the first place, and 
in the actual conduct and conclusion of war (see Ch. 
13). These norms were seldom, if ever, observed fully in 
practice. However, they entered the international dis- 
course and have stayed there to the present day. They 
also influenced later attempts to devise international 
conventions aimed at limiting the horrors of war. 

The other great religion of this period, Islam, also had 
profound implications for international politics. First, 
the expansion of the Arab peoples across the Middle East 
and into Africa, Asia, and Europe created a dynamic new 
force that soon found itself at odds with both Roman and 
Byzantine Christianity. Second, Islam was originally 
conceived as creating a single unifying social identity for 
all Muslims—the umma or community of believers— 
that overrode other kinds of social identity, such as tribe, 
race, or state. In its early stages, the ideal of the umma 
was to some extent realized in practice through the insti- 
tution of the caliphate. The great schism between Sunni 
and Shi'a branches of the faith, together with the urge to 
independence of the numerous local leaders, brought an 
end to the caliphate as an effective central political insti- 
tution, although the adoption of Islam by the nomadic 
Turks brought a new impetus. The Turks established the 
Ottoman Empire (1299-1922), which at its peak domi- 
nated much of southern Europe, the Middle East, and 
North Africa. 


In early Islamic theory, the world was dividedinto the 
dar al-harb (the abode of war) and the dar al-Islam (the 
abode of Islam). A permanent state of war existed between 
the two abodes, although truces, lasting up to ten years, 
were possible. Muslims were theoretically obliged to wage 
jihad (struggle by heart, words, hand, and sword) until 
the dar al-harb had embraced Islam. The sole exception 
were the ‘peoples of the book’ (Christians and Jews), who 
were permitted to continue their religions, albeit at the 
price of paying a poll tax and accepting fewer rights than 
Muslims. The periods of truce between the two abodes 
required treaties: once signed, these were to be strictly 
observed by Muslims. Indeed, Islamic doctrine on hon- 
ouring treaty commitments was rather stricter than its 
Catholic equivalent. Islam also laid down various moral 
principles to be observed in the course of war. 

These doctrines were developed by Muslim jurists 
during Islam’s initial, dramatic expansion. Inevitably, 
as Islam’s internal unity broke down and various 
nations successfully resisted the advance, the Islamic 
world had to accept the necessity of peaceful coexis- 
tence with unbelievers for rather longer than the ten- 
year truce. Close commercial links between the two 
‘abodes’ developed, and in some cases Christian rulers 
were allowed to set up settlements with some extrater- 
ritorial privileges in Muslim countries. The heads of 
these settlements were called ‘consuls’. By the sixteenth 
century, the Ottoman Empire had also become an 
important player in the great power politics of Europe. 


e Medieval Europe's international society was a complex 
mixture of supranational, transnational, national, and 
subnational structures. 


e The Catholic Church played a key role in elaborating the 
normative basis of medieval international society. 


Islam developed its own distinctive understanding of 
international society. 








‘The emergence of the modern international society 


Contemporary international society is based on a con- 
ception of the state as an independent actor that enjoys 
legal supremacy over all non-state actors (or that is 
sovereign). Logical corollaries of this include, first, the 
legal equality of all states, since any other system would 


be hierarchical, hegemonial, or imperial. The second 
corollary is the principle of non-intervention by outside 
forces in the domestic affairs of states, since acknowl- 
edgement of a right by outsiders to intervene would 
implicitly give some other actor superior authority. 
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The three central institutions of an international soci- 
ety based on these principles derive from its essential 
attributes. First, formal communication between states 
was carried on by diplomats who, because they stood 
for their sovereign masters, had the same immunity as 
their master from the laws of the land they were based 
in. Second, rules given the status of international law 
could not be binding on states without their consent. 
Third, given that order in international affairs could not 
be maintained—as in domestic societies—by a higher 
authority vested with adequate means of enforcement, 
such international order as was possible could emerge 
only from the on-going struggle among states to pre- 
vent any of their number from achieving preponder- 
ance, or, more precisely, from the balance of power that 
such a struggle might produce. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the balance of power had come to be seen not just 
as a fortuitous occurrence in international relations but 
as a fundamental institution, and even as part of inter- 
national law. 

These constituent ingredients of European inter- 
national society took hundreds of years to take shape. 
The key development was the emergence of the mod- 
ern state, which began with the assertion of monarchi- 
cal power against other contenders such as the Pope 
or local barons. At the same time the power struggles 
among the royal houses, as well as the external Ottoman 
threat, pushed them constantly to refine what were to 
become the familiar tools of statecraft. These included, 
most crucially, the establishment of centralized and 
efficient military power. But three other elements were 
also of great importance: a professional diplomatic ser- 
vice; an ability to manipulate the balance of power; and 
the evolution of treaties from essentially interpersonal 
contracts between monarchs, sanctioned by religion, to 
agreements between states that had the status of ‘law 
(see Box 2.3). 

It is impossible to date any of these developments 
precisely since they were occurring in a random man- 
ner across Europe over centuries. The Byzantines had 
taken diplomacy and intelligence-gathering to a higher 
level. Even before the Italian Renaissance, Venice had 
learned this new craft from its own interaction with 
Byzantium, and issued the first set of formal rules relat- 
ing to diplomacy in the thirteenth century. The jealous 
rivalry among the Italian city-states led them to set up 
the first system of resident ambassadors in order to 
keep a watchful eye on each other. The Italian states 
also engaged in a constant balance-of-power game. 
Other European states absorbed Italian ideas about 
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An important legal controversy that anticipated modern 
doctrines of international society occurred at the Council of 
Constance (1414-18). One issue concerned Poland's alliance 
with the non-Christian state of Lithuania against the Teutonic 
Order, which had been authorized to spread Christianity by 
force. The alliance contradicted the prevailing doctrine that 
pagan communities had no legal rights and war against them 
was therefore justified. The Polish defence of their alliance 
| argued that the question of whether a community had rights 
| under the law of nations depended entirely on whether they 
exercised effective jurisdiction over a given territory, not on 
their religious beliefs: a revolutionary doctrine at the time, but 
one that gradually became established orthodoxy. 
(C. H. Alexandrowicz (1963), ‘Paulus Vladimiri and the 
Development of the Doctrine of Coexistence of Christian and 
Non-Christian Countries; 
British Yearbook of International Law, 441-8) 


international relations so that permanent embassies, 
together with agreed rules about diplomatic immunity 
and other ambassadorial privileges, became an estab- 
lished part of international society. 

Three key developments from the end of the fifteenth 
century played a crucial role in shaping the post-medi- 
eval European international society. First, the larger, 
more powerful states, such as France and the Habsburg 
Empire, were increasingly dominating some of the 
smaller states. Second, the Protestant Reformation of 
the sixteenth century dealt a devastating blow to the 
Catholic Church’s claim to supreme authority, thus 
indirectly enhancing the counterclaim of state sover- 
eignty. Finally, Columbus's voyage to the New World 
in 1492, followed by Vasco da Gama’s discovery of a 
sea route to India in 1498 (thus enabling the dangerous 
and Muslim-controlled land route to be bypassed), had 
enormous consequences for European international 
relations. 

Two parallel developments need to be borne in 
mind in evaluating the significance of all this for inter- 
national society. The first is the struggle for power in 
Europe, which experienced 450 more years of increas- 
ingly violent and widespread war before it reached 
something resembling a final resolution of the ten- 
sions unleashed by these forces. History increasingly 
unfolded globally rather than regionally as the rest 
of the world was drawn into Europe's conflicts, first 
through colonization, then in the two world wars of the 
twentieth century, and finally through the many conse- 
quences of decolonization. But the trend towards a uni- 
form politico-legal entity, namely the sovereign state, 
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was unstoppable, first in Europe and eventually in the 
rest of the world. 

Second, there was an on-going attempt to develop 
further the few ordering devices permitted by a soci- 
ety of sovereign states. The voyages of discovery gave 
a huge impetus both to the study of international law 
and to its use in treaties designed to clarify and define 
more precisely the various entitlements and responsi- 
bilities to which the age of discovery had given rise. 
The balance of power came to be increasingly recog- 
nized as the most effective instrument against would- 
be hegemonial powers, making its mastery one of the 
supreme objects of statecraft. Finally, several of the 
major wars were followed by systematic attempts to 
refine and improve on these means of pursuing inter- 
national order. 

The first sixteenth-century writings on interna- 
tional law came mainly from Spanish jurists, such 
as Vitoria (c. 1480-1546), who considered the thorny 
issue of whether the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Americas possessed any legal rights. Traditional 
Catholic theory denied them any such rights, but 
Vitoria advanced a complex counterargument, to the 
effect that the Indians did have some (albeit limited) 
rights under natural law. In doing so, however, he 
also went some way towards shifting the location of 
legitimate authority from the Pope to the emerging 
sovereign states. This argument, given the extreme 
inequality of power between the indigenous popu- 
lations and the Spanish, has been criticized more 
recently as advancing an early use of the sovereignty 
doctrine as a justification for imperial exploitation 
and oppression (Anghie 1996). 

Later writers on international law attempted to 
define the rights and duties owed by sovereign states 
towards each other, the nature of the international 
society within which sovereign states existed, and the 
role of the balance of power, as well as setting down a 
host of specific rules relating to such matters as diplo- 
macy, treaties, commerce, the law of the sea, and, most 
of all, war. Their works, especially those of Grotius 
and Vattel, were of considerable influence, being care- 
fully scrutinized by, among others, the governments of 
China and Japan in the nineteenth century, when they 
came under strong pressure from Europeans to grant 
what the Europeans were claiming as legal ‘rights —for 
example, to trade. 

The Peace of Westphalia (1648), which ended the 
Thirty Years’ War, is regarded by many as the key 


event ushering in the contemporary international sys- 
tem. The Peace established the right of the German 
states that constituted the Holy Roman Empire to 
conduct their own diplomatic relations. They were 
also formally stated to enjoy ‘an exact and recipro- 
cal Equality: the first formal acceptance of sovereign 
equality for a significant number of states. More gen- 
erally, the Peace may be seen as encapsulating the very 
idea of a society of states. The participants very clearly 
and explicitly took over from the Papacy the right to 
confer international legitimacy on individual rulers 
and states, and to insist that states observe religious 
toleration in their internal policies (Armstrong 1993: 
30-8). The balance of power was formally incorpo- 
rated in the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), which ended the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1701-14), when a ‘just 
equilibrium of power’ was formally declared to be the 
‘best and most solid basis of mutual friendship and 
durable harmony’. 

The period from 1648 to 1776 saw the international 
society that had been taking shape over the previ- 
ous 200 years come to fruition. Wars were frequent, 
if lacking the ideological intensity of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Some states, notably the Ottoman Empire, slowly 
declined; others, such as Britain and Russia, rose. 
Hundreds of mini-states still existed, but it was the 
interaction among no more than ten key players that 
determined the course of events. Yet, despite constant 
change and many wars, European writers from de 
Calliére in 1716 to Heeren in 1809 argued that Europe 
in its entirety constituted a kind of ‘republic’ (Whyte 
1919; Heeren 1971). Some pointed to religious and cul- 
tural similarities in seeking to explain this phenom- 
enon, but the central elements that all were agreed on 
were a determination by all states to preserve their 
freedom, a mutual recognition of each other’s right to 
an independent existence, and above all a reliance on 
the balance of power. Diplomacy and international law 
were seen as the other two key institutions of interna- 
tional society, so long as the latter was based clearly on 
state consent. 

It should be noted that some scholars have disputed 
this interpretation of eighteenth-century international 
society. The French historian, Albert Sorel, dismissed 
the notion of an eighteenth-century ‘Christian repub- 
lic’ as ‘an august abstraction’, arguing that ruthless self- 
interest was the only principle that mattered (Cobban 
and Hunt 1969). Indeed, even some such as Edmund 
Burke, who believed that there was a true European 
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international society, were appalled by the dismember- 
ment of Poland from 1772 onwards, which Burke saw 
as a first move away from a system founded on ‘treaties, 
alliances, common interest and public faith’ towards a 
Hobbesian state of nature (Stanlis 1953). More recently, 
Stephen Krasner (1999) has argued that sovereignty 
was never more than a legal fiction—or an ‘organized 
hypocrisy —that disguised the extent to which power- 
ful states were able to pursue their own interests without 
hindrance. Such viewpoints, at the very least, caution 
against the more idealistic formulations of an interna- 
tional society whose foundation stone was undoubtedly 
the self-interest of its members. 

The American and French revolutions had pro- 
found consequences for international society. In the 
case of the USA, these stemmed mainly from its emer- 
gence as a global superpower in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The consequences of the French Revolution were 
more immediate. First, the revolutionary insistence 
that sovereignty was vested in ‘the nation’ rather than 
the rulers—especially dynastic imperial rulers like 
the Habsburgs—gave a crucial impetus to the idea of 
‘national self-determination’. This was the principle 
that was increasingly to dominate international poli- 
tics in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and to 
endanger imperial systems that were seen as denying 
the rights of nations (people defined by linguistic, eth- 
nic, and cultural bonds) to become sovereign states 
themselves. 

The second consequence of the French Revolution 
stemmed from the response to it of the main European 
powers. After the defeat of Napoleon, the leading states 
increasingly set themselves apart from the smaller 
ones as a kind of great powers’ club. This system, 
known as the ‘Concert of Europe’, lasted until the First 
World War. It was characterized by regular meetings 
of the club, with the aims of maintaining the European 
balance of power and reaching collective decisions on 
various potentially divisive issues. The leading dynas- 
tic powers, Austria and Russia, wanted the Concert to 
give itself the formal right to intervene in any revolu- 
tion. This was strongly resisted by Britain, which was 
the least threatened by revolution, on the grounds that 
such a move would violate the key principle of non- 
intervention. However, the Concert unquestionably 
marked a shift away from the free-for-all and highly 
decentralized system of eighteenth-century interna- 
tional society towards a more managed, hierarchical 
system. This affected all three of the key institutional 
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underpinnings of the Westphalian international soci- 
ety: the balance of power, diplomacy, and interna- 
tional law. In 1814 the powers had already formally 
declared their intention to create a ‘system of real and 
permanent balance of power in Europe’, and in 1815 
they carefully redrew the map of Europe to imple- 
ment this system. The main diplomatic development 
was the greatly increased use of conferences to con- 
sider, and sometimes settle, matters of general interest. 
In international law, the powers sought to draft what 
Clark (1980: 91) terms ‘a procedure of international 
legitimation of change’, especially in the area of ter- 
ritorial change. There were attempts by the great pow- 
ers collectively to guarantee various treaties, such as 
those defining the status of Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. A great many treaties laid down rules in 
various technical and economic areas as well as over 
a few humanitarian issues, notably slavery and the 
treatment of those wounded in war. It should be noted, 
however, that while the Concert did help to bring some 
measure of peace and order to Europe, elsewhere it was 
one of the mechanisms whereby the European powers 
legitimized their increasing domination of Asia and 
Africa. For example, the Congress of Berlin of 1885 
helped to prevent a major war over rival claims in 
Africa, butit also set out the rules governing ‘new acts 
of occupation’. Pious sentiments about bringing the 
‘benefits of civilization’ to Africa meant little. 

The First World War brought an abrupt end to the 
Concert of Europe. New powers, notably the USA 
and Japan, had appeared and there were increasing 
demands for national liberation in India and other 
parts of the European empires. Moreover, existing 
smaller states were less willing to be dictated to by the 
great powers club, as was apparent in the deliberations 
to set up the world’s first multipurpose, universal inter- 
national organization, the League of Nations, in 1919. 
This may be seen as the first comprehensive attempt to 
establish a formal organizational foundation for inter- 
national society. 

If nineteenth-century Europe's international society 
had taken the form of a joint hegemony by the great 
powers’ club, the League of Nations represented a sig- 
nificant departure from this in two important respects. 
First, in line with the belief of American President, 
Woodrow Wilson, that the balance-of-power system 
itself had been a major cause of the war, the League was 
based on a new principle of collective security rather 
than a balance of power. The central notion here was 
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that all states would agree in advance to unite against 
any act of aggression. This, it was hoped, would deter 
any potential aggressor. Second, League membership 
was worldwide, not merely European. 

The League represented an ambitious attempt to 
construct amore highly organized international society 
capable of bringing order across a whole range of issues. 
The international system, however, remained firmly 
based on the sovereignty principle and hence was still 
reliant on a balance of power among the major states. 
The reality of the post-war period was that one power, 
the USA, had refused to join the League and was pur- 
suing a policy of non-involvement in European inter- 
national relations. By the 1930s, four of the remaining 
powers, Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia, all had gov- 
ernments characterized by extremist ideologies and 
expansionist tendencies that threatened the interests 
of other great powers, with only Britain and France 


committed to the status quo. In other words, there was 
a serious imbalance of power. 


The main ingredients of contemporary international 
society are the principles of sovereignty and non- 
intervention, and the institutions of diplomacy, the balance 
of power, and international law. 


These took centuries to develop, although the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) was a key event in their establishment 


throughout Europe. 


The Napoleonic Wars were followed by a shift to a more 
managed, hierarchical international society in Europe and | 
an imperial structure in Europe's relations with much of the | 
rest of the world. 


e The League of Nations was an attempt to place international 
society on a more secure organizational foundation. 





The globalization of international society 


A significant cause of the League’s weakness had been 
the refusal of the American Senate to ratify the post- 
war Versailles Peace Treaty, and it was American 
determination not to make the same mistake in 1945 
that led to a considerably stronger new version of the 
League in the shape of the United Nations (UN) (also 
see Ch. 20). In practice, however, the UN was very sel- 
dom able to play the leading role envisioned for it in the 
post-war international society, largely because the cold 
war prevented agreement between the two most impor- 
tant members of the Security Council, the USA and the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, the cold war meant, effectively, 
the division of the world into two contending hegemo- 
nial international societies. 

Although Soviet-American competition affected all 
aspects of world politics, the rough balance of power 
between the two superpowers did help to secure a 
degree of order, especially in Europe, where the mili- 
tary confrontation was greatest. There were also many 
relatively non-contentious areas where the two were 
able to agree to further development of international 
law. Elsewhere, decolonization brought about what 
amounted to the globalization of European interna- 
tional society as the newly free colonies unanimously 
opted for state sovereignty and for an international 
society based on the various corollaries of sovereignty 
that had emerged in European international society: 





mutual recognition, non-intervention, diplomacy, and 
consensual international law. Successive leaders in the 
developing countries attempted to promote alterna- 
tives, such as pan-Africanism, pan-Arabism, and pan- 
Islam, but to no avail. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union from 1989 com- 
pleted the globalization of international society. 
Although in some respects resembling a traditional 
European empire, the Soviets had also stood for an 
alternative, transnational conception of interna- 
tional society: one based on the notion that the work- 
ing classes of all countries enjoyed a solidarity that 
cut across state boundaries. After the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution, the Ayatollah Khomeini made a similar 
call on Muslims to see their religion rather than their 
state as the central focus of their loyalties (see Case 
Study 1). 


e The United Nations was intended to be a much improved 
League of Nations, but the cold war prevented it from 
functioning as such. 


| e Decolonization led to the worldwide spread of the 
European model of international society. 


e The collapse of the Soviet Union completed this process. 
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Since 1941 Iran had been governed by Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi. He allied himself closely with the USA and pursued mod- 
ernization along Western lines, but as his regime came increas- 
ingly to be seen as corrupt, brutal, and wasteful of its huge oil 
wealth, the USA was associated with his growing unpopularity. 
Opposition to his rule came from many groups, including liberals 
and leftists, but after the Iranian Revolution of 1979 the country 
was increasingly dominated by conservative Muslim clerics, led 
by Ayatollah Khomeini, and declared itself an Islamic republic. 
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Khomeini challenged not just American power but the pre- 
vailing conceptions of international society. He believed that 
the problems of the Middle East and other Muslim countries 
were caused by their disregard of Islamic religious principles, 
and called for the overthrow of ‘the illegitimate political powers 
that now rule the entire Islamic world’ and their replacement by 
religious governments. More generally, he argued that not only 
were earthly governments illegitimate, but the state itself and 
the concept of nationality were equally invalid. In opposition 
to the Westphalian division of the world into sovereign states, 
each defined by territorial boundaries (‘the product of a deficient 
human mind’), Khomeini insisted that the only important social 
identity for Muslims was their membership of the community of 
believers, or umma. 

If Khomeini had little time for the state itself, he had even less 
for the notion of a society of states with rules, norms of behav- 
iour, and institutions to which Iran was supposed to adhere. 
For Khomeini, the correct approach to international relations, 
as to everything else, was determined by Islam: ‘the relations 
between nations should be based on spiritual grounds. These 
placed the transnational bonds of the umma above unnatural 
territorial boundaries that served merely to divide Muslims from 
each other. Relations with non-Muslim societies were also to be 
conducted according to traditional Islamic principles. As inter- 
preted by Khomeini, these included, in the words of the Iranian 
Constitution, support for ‘the just struggle of the oppressed and 
deprived in every corner of the globe’. International institutions 
like the UN were merely part of the superpowers’ structure of 
oppression, while international law should be observed only if it 
accorded with the Koran. 

Although Iran espouses the minority Shi'a branch of Islam, 
which is strongly opposed by many adherents of the major- 
ity Sunni branch, the Iranian Revolution (particularly its anti- 
American and Islamist aspects) had many admirers in the Muslim 
world and may beseenasa key event in the riseof radical Islamist 
movements around the world. 

(Armstrong 1993: 188-97) 


Conclusion: problems of global international society 





As we have seen, in most earlier international societ- 
ies some measure of independence coexisted with clear 
hegemonial or imperial elements. International society 
after the cold war was the first occasion when sover- 
eign equality was—in practice as well as in theory—the 
central legal norm for the whole world. At the start of 
the new millennium, all 192 UN members had formally 
agreed to what Jackson terms a global covenant (see 
Box 2.4) enshrining the core values of independence, 
non-intervention, and, generally, ‘the sanctity, integ- 
rity and inviolability of all existing states, regardless of 


their level of development, form of government, politi- 
cal ideology, pattern of culture or any other domestic 
characteristic or condition (Jackson and Owens 2001: 
58). They had also agreed to severe constraints on their 
rightto go to war, and to promote respect for human 
rights for all. However, this conception of international 
society raises several major guestions. 

First, globalization itself is serving to dissolve tra- 
ditional social identities as countless ‘virtual com- 
munities emerge and as the global financial markets 
limit states’ freedom to control their own economic 
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_Box 2.4 Robert Jackson on freedom and _ 





The Global Covenant] can be read as an extended essay on 
international freedom. Modern international society is a very 
important sphere of human freedom; it affords people the 
political latitude to live together within their own independ- 


ent country, according to their own domestic ideas and beliefs, 

under a government made up of people drawn from their own 

ranks: international freedom based on state sovereignty. 
(Jackson 2000: vii) — 


policies. Some argue that globalization is bringing 
in its wake a new cosmopolitan culture, in which the 
central norms revolve around the rights of individuals 
rather than those of states. They point to the grow- 
ing importance of ‘global civil society’ in the form 
of non-governmental organizations like Amnesty or 
Greenpeace as a key aspect of this process (see Ch. 
21). Others use examples of “humanitarian interven- 
tion’ to argue that a more ‘solidarist’ international 
society is emerging in which a strict principle of non- 
intervention can be qualified in the event of serious 
humanitarian emergencies (Wheeler and Dunne 
1998) (see Box 2.5). Similarly, some suggest that, as 
the world becomes ever more closely integrated, so we 
have moved from a conception of international law as 
a minimum set of rules of coexistence to one enabling 
greater cooperation. 


| in April 1999 British Prime Minister Tony Blair argued in a 
speech in Chicago that the NATO intervention in Kosovo that 
he had urged meant that ‘we are witnessing a new doctrine of 
international community’ in which the principle of non-inter- | 
vention in states’ internal affairs needed to be modified when | 
governments were behaving with extreme inhumanity towards 
their own peoples. In 2001 the Canadian-led International 

| Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty issued 
a report developing this idea more fully. It argued that sov- 
ereignty involved a state's ‘responsibility to protect’ its citi- 
zens, and when the state was unwilling or unable to fulfil that 
responsibility ‘the principle of non-intervention yields to the 
international responsibility to protect This principle was cited | 

o when the UN Security Council approved intervention in the 

| internal conflict in Libya in 2011, but Chinese and Russian 
vetoes prevented a similar application of it in the Syrian con- 
flict in 2012. 

(http://www.pbs.org/newshour/bb /international/jan-june99/ 
blair_doctrine4-23.html; 
http://responsibilitytoprotect.org/ICISS%20Report.pdf) 





Second, the post-cold war order has produced sev- 
eral collapsed, failed, or fragmenting states. Sovereign 
equality implies an ability not just to participate as an 
equal on the international stage but to maintain orderly 
government within the state. One consequence of the 
inability of some governments to perform these func- 
tions is a new set of serious security problems within 
rather than between states— and because of the princi- 
ple of non-intervention, international society is poorly 
equipped to deal with them. 

Third, American military power is currently greater 
than that of the next ten most powerful states com- 
bined, which some have seen as producing a situation 
without precedent in international history: a ‘unipolar 
moment’. After 9/11, the USA showed a willingness to 
employ its power—unilaterally if necessary—to defend 
what it saw as its vital interest. However, its experi- 
ences in both Iraq and Afghanistan appeared to dem- 
onstrate serious limitations on the capacity of military 
power to achieve complex political objectives such as 
promoting democracy. Similarly, the global financial 
crisis from 2007 indicated that the balance of economic 
power was shifting away from the USA as major hold- 
ers of the dollar as a reserve currency, especially China, 
showed an increasing reluctance to continue, in effect, 
to underpin the American economy. Given the funda- 
mental American role in promoting and giving shape 
to globalization—in the Internet, culture, finance, and 
underlying normative elements—a weakened USA has 
obvious implications for the future evolution of a glo- 
balized international society. 

Fourth, earlier European international societ- 
ies were underpinned by a common culture and 
shared values. Although all states have signed up to 
human rights norms and most declare their support 
of democracy, these are often interpreted very differ- 
ently by different societies. Moreover, there is a grow- 
ing tendency in developing states to see such values as 
part of ahypocritical Western strategy of imperialism. 
Radical Islamist movements have been at the forefront 
of this kind of resistance. One might also point to the 
evident disinclination of the emerging superpower, 
China, to let human rights considerations override its 
economic or political self-interest in its dealings with 
oppressive regimes in some developing countries (see 
Case Study 2). 

Fifth, two issues—the environment and severe pov- 
erty (see Chs 22 and 28)—are at the same time increas- 
ing in importance and are difficult to accommodate 
within a sovereignty-based international society. 
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Up to the nineteenth century, China was able to maintain a 
unique perspective on its relationship to the world outside, 
whose essence is contained in the Chinese name for their coun- 
try: zhongguo, or ‘middle country’. Key aspects included an 
understanding that China had a cultural identity rather than one 
based on territory or nationhood, and a belief in China's superi- 
ority. Confucianism was central to this belief system, in particu- 
lar its emphasis on paternalistic hierarchy, where the powerful 
behaved with benevolence and righteousness towards those 
beneath them in the interests of overall social harmony. Although 
invaders from Mongolia and Manchuria were able to overthrow 
existing dynasties, they maintained the essential structure includ- 
ing its underlying ideas, which were remote from a concept of an 
international society composed of sovereign equals. 


For much of this period China did, arguably, possess a more 
advanced civilization than all other states, but from around 1500 
European states moved ahead of it in naval power and industri- 
alization. As Britain's global reach grew, it sought lucrative trading 
opportunities with China. One major mission, by Lord Macartney 
in 1793, was famously rebuffed by an Emperor clearly puzzled by 
British assumptions that they might have anything to offer him 
(‘Swaying the wide world, | have but one aim in view, namely, to 

| maintain a perfect governance and to fulfil the duties of the State: 
strange and costly objects do not interest me’) and, even more, 
by the British presumption that it was possible to treat with China 
on a basis of equality by permitting a diplomatic embassy. 


Tackling global poverty might require sustained and 
far-reaching involvement by richer states in the poorer 
states’ domestic affairs, together with constraints on 
economic freedom in the leading economies. Dealing 
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In the end Western and Japanese military power brought | 
about the collapse of the imperial system. The Chinese hoped 
that concessions forced from them after the first Opium War 
with Britain (1840-2) would suffice to appease the barbarians 
but in reality they simply opened the floodgates, with the sec- 
ond Opium War (1856-60) ending in the burning of the Summer 
Palace. The weakness of the dynasty was also exposed by the 
Taiping Rebellion (1850-64), in which 20 million died. 

One consequence was that China was forced to accept, in what 
the Chinese refer to as the ‘unequal treaties’, diplomatic relations 
on the basis of sovereign equality with the Europeans. The ‘une- 
qual’ aspects of the treaties included the grant of extraterritorial 
rights to all foreigners, who were thus deemed exempt from the 
application of Chinese law. There were no reciprocal concessions 
for China, other than the right to establish embassies. 

Much speculation has focused on how today’s China might 
reshape international society. Might China move towards a 
contemporary version of its original hierarchical regional order, 
with other regional orders dominated by the United States and 
Germany constituting significantly different regional international 
societies? However, one consistent theme in China's foreign policy 
has been an insistence on non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of states: a policy that must owe much to its nineteenth-century | 
experience. In that respect we are as likely to see a gradual return 
to the traditional, sovereignty-based international society as some 
kind of new structure of competing regional hegemonies. 

(Suzuki 2009) 


with climate change—a problem that does not observe 
national boundaries—may need not just extensive 
international legislation but enforcement mechanisms 
that also severely curtail states’ freedom. Yet states 
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seem further than ever from agreement on such con- 
straints on their power. 

All these issues revolve, in different ways, around two 
central questions: can an international society founded 
on the principle of sovereignty endure? And should it? 
Bull argued the need for international society to have a 
foundation of agreed ideas and values, which may mean 
much greater absorption of non-Western elements if it 
is to become genuinely universal. One possible future— 
that of a clash of civilizations (Huntington 1996)—starts 
from the assumption that Western and non-Western 
values are simply incompatible. What is envisaged here 
is essentially the existence of two or more distinct inter- 
national societies in contention with each other, in much 
the same way as Christendom and Islam interacted in 
the Middle Ages. Another argues for a more assertive 
Westernism, including the imposition of Western val- 
ues, if necessary: a return, in some respects, to the nine- 
teenth century’s international society, albeit with more 
altruistic intentions. A third emphasizes the need to 
develop ‘globally institutionalized political processes by 
which norms and rules can be negotiated on the basis of 


Questions 


Aa UU N = 


modern international society. 


dialogue and consent, rather than simply imposed by the 
most powerful’ (Hurrell 2006: 213). In this formulation, 
sovereignty would remain the cornerstone of interna- 
tional society, but with more inclusive, responsive, and 
effective collective decision-making processes. 

Sovereignty has always shown itself capable of evolv- 
ing to meet different circumstances. Dynastic sover- 
eignty gave way to popular sovereignty, and states have 
accepted increasing limitations on their freedom to do 
as they choose, including on their right to go to war. 
In the twentieth century the term came to be indelibly 
linked to the concept of national self-determination, 
bringing an end to the European powers’ ability to insist 
on respect for all their sovereign rights while simulta- 
neously denying these to their colonies. Peoples who 
have only won independence in the last few decades 
are unlikely to wish to relinquish it in favour of a more 
truly cosmopolitan order, so international society is 
likely to remain firmly based on the sovereignty princi- 
ple. Whether such an international society will be able 
to deal with the new challenges it faces will depend on 
its capacity to evolve again as it has in the past. 


Discuss and evaluate Bull's concept of international society. 

Compare and contrast medieval Christian and Islamic conceptions of international society. 
Why has the balance of power been a central institution of a society of sovereign states? 
Critically evaluate the general view of the Peace of Westphalia as the founding moment of 


5 Was nineteenth-century European international society merely a means of legitimizing 


imperialism? 


6 Why hasan originally European society of states become the general norm around the world? 
7 Why did the 1979 Iranian Revolution pose such a challenge to the accepted understanding 


of international society? 


8 Can an international society of sovereign states resolve problems such as extreme poverty 


and climate change? 


9 How might international society be affected by the rising power of China? 
10 Does the rise of radical Islamism demonstrate the validity of Huntington's ‘clash of 


civilizations’ thesis? 
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This chapter examines some of the principal devel- 
opments in world politics from 1900 to 1999: the 
development of total war, the onset of cold war, 
the advent of nuclear weapons, and the end of 
European imperialism. The dominance of, and 
conflict between, European states in the first half 
of the twentieth century was replaced as the key 
dynamic in world affairs by confrontation between 
the United States of America (USA) and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). The cold war 


encompassed ideological, political, and military inter- 
ests of the two states (and their allies), and extended 
around the globe. How far, and in what ways, global 
conflict was promoted or prevented by the cold war 
are central questions. Similarly, how decolonization 
became entangled with East-West conflicts is central 
to understanding many struggles in the ‘Third World’ 
Finally, how dangerous was the nuclear confrontation 
between East and West? The chapter explores the role 
of nuclear weapons in specific phases of the cold war, 
notably in détente, and then with the deterioration of 
Soviet-American relations in the 1980s. 
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Chapter 3 International history 1900-99 





The First World War (also known as the Great War) 
began between European states on European battle- 
fields, but extended across the globe. It was the first 
modern, industrialized total war, as the belligerents 
mobilized their populations and economies as well as 
their armies, and as they endured enormous casualties 
over many years. The Second World War was even more 
total in nature and global in scope, and helped bring 
fundamental changes in world politics. Before 1939, 
Furope was the arbiter of world affairs, when both the 
USSR and the USA remained, for different reasons, pre- 
occupied with internal development at the expense of a 
significant global role. The Second World War brought 
the Soviets and the Americans militarily and politically 
deep into Europe, and helped transform their relations 
with each other. This transformation was soon reflected 
in their relations outside Europe, where various con- 
frontations developed. Like the Second World War, the 
cold war had its origins in Europe, but quickly spread, 
with enormous global consequences. 

The Great War brought the demise of four European 
empires: Russian, German, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Ottoman (in Turkey). After 1945, European power was 
in eclipse. The economic plight of the wartime bellig- 
erents, including the victors, was increasingly appar- 
ent, as was the growing realization of the military and 
economic potential of the USA and the USSR. Both 
emerged as ‘superpowers’, combining global political 
ambition with military capabilities that included weap- 
ons of mass destruction. European political, economic, 


Modern total war 


and military weakness contrasted with the appearance 
of Soviet strength and growing Western perception 
of malign Soviet intent. The onset of the cold war in 
Furope marked the collapse of the wartime alliance 
between the UK, the USSR, and the USA: whether this 
was inevitable after 1945 remains contentious. The 
most tangible legacy of the war was the atomic bomb, 
built at enormous cost, and driven by fear that Nazi 
Germany might win this first nuclear arms race. After 
1945, nuclear weapons posed unprecedented challenges 
to world politics and to leaders responsible for conduct- 
ing post-war diplomacy. The cold war provided both 
context and pretext for the growth of nuclear arsenals 
that threatened the very existence of humankind, and 
which have continued (and continue to spread) beyond 
the end of the Fast-West confrontation. 

Since 1900, world politics has been transformed in 
various ways, reflecting political, technological, and 
ideological developments, of which three are exam- 
ined in this chapter: (1) the transition from European 
power politics crises to total war; (2) the end of empire 
and withdrawal of European states from their imperial 
acquisitions; and (3) the cold war: the political, mili- 
tary, and nuclear confrontation between the USA and 
the USSR. There have, of course, been other important 
changes, and indeed equally important continuities, 
which are explored in other chapters. Nevertheless, the 
three principal changes outlined above provide a frame- 
work for exploring events and trends that have shaped 
international politics and the world we now inhabit. 





The origins of the Great War have long been debated. 
For the victorious allies, the question of how war began 
became a question of how far the Germans and their 
allies should be held responsible. At Versailles, the vic- 
tors imposed a statement of German war guilt in the 
final settlement, primarily to justify the reparations 
they demanded. Debates among historians about the 
war's origins focused on political, military, and sys- 
temic factors. Some suggested that responsibility for the 
war was diffuse, as its origins lay in complex dynamics 
and military imperatives of the respective alliances. 
An influential post-war interpretation came from West 


German historian, Fritz Fischer, who in his 1967 book, 
Germany's Aims in the First World War, argued that 
German aggression, motivated by the internal political 
needs of an autocratic elite, was responsible for the war. 

However complex or contested the origins were, in 
retrospect, the motivations of those who fought were 
more explicable. The masses of the belligerent nations 
shared nationalist beliefs and patriotic values. As they 
marched off to fight, most thought war would be short, 
victorious, and, in many cases, glorious. However 
the reality of the European battlefield and the advent 
of trench warfare was otherwise. Defensive military 
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technologies, symbolized by the machine gun, tri- 
umphed over the tactics and strategy of attrition, 
although by November 1918 the allied offensive finally 
achieved the rapid advances that helped bring an end to 
the fighting. War was total in that whole societies and 
economies were mobilized: men were conscripted into 
armies and women to work in factories. The western 
and eastern fronts remained the crucibles of combat, 
although conflict spread to other parts of the globe, for 
example when Japan went to war in 1914 as an ally of 
Britain. Most importantly, America entered the war in 
1917 under President Woodrow Wilson, whose vision 
of international society, articulated in his Fourteen 
Points, was to drive the agenda of the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919. The overthrow of the Tsar and sei- 
zure of power by Lenin’s Bolsheviks in November 1917 
soon led Russia, now the USSR, to negotiate withdrawal 
from the war. Germany no longer fought on two fronts, 
but soon faced a new threat as the resources of the USA 
were mobilized. With the failure of its last great mili- 
tary offensive in the West in 1918, and with an increas- 
ingly effective British naval blockade, Germany agreed 
to an armistice. 

The Versailles Peace Treaty promised both a new 
framework for European security and a new interna- 
tional order. Neither objective was achieved. There were 
crucial differences between the victorious powers over 
policies towards Germany and principles governing the 
international order. The treaty failed to tackle what was 
for some the central problem of European security after 
1870—a united and frustrated Germany—and precipi- 
tated German revanchism by creating new states and 
contested borders. Economic factors were also crucial. 
The effects of the Great Depression, triggered in part 
by the Wall Street Crash of 1929, weakened liberal 
democracy in many states and strengthened the appeal 
of communist, fascist, and Nazi parties. The effect on 
German society was particularly significant. All mod- 
ernized states suffered mass unemployment, but in 
Germany inflation was acute. Economic and political 
instability provided the ground in which support for 
the Nazis took root. By 1933, Adolf Hitler had achieved 
power, and transformation of the German state began. 
There remain debates about how far Hitler’s ambitions 
were carefully thought through and how far he seized 
opportunities. A controversial analysis was provided 
by A. J. P. Taylor in his 1961 book, The Origins of the 
Second World War, in which he argued that Hitler was 
no different from other German political leaders. What 
was different was the philosophy of Nazism and the 


alliance of racial supremacy with territorial expansion. 
British and French attempts to negotiate with Hitler 
culminated in the Munich Agreement of 1938. Hitler’s 
territorial claims on the Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia 
were accepted as the price for peace, but within months 
Germany had seized the rest of Czechoslovakia and 
was preparing for war on Poland. Recent debates about 
appeasement have focused on whether there were real- 
istic alternatives to negotiation, given the lack of mili- 
tary preparedness. 

By 1939, the defensive military technologies of 
the Great War gave way to armoured warfare and air 
power, as the German blitzkrieg brought speedy vic- 
tories over Poland, and in the West. Hitler was also 
drawn into the Balkans in support of his Italian ally, 
Mussolini, and into North Africa. With the invasion of 
the USSR in June 1941, the scale of fighting and scope 
of Hitlers aims were apparent. Massive early victo- 
ries gave way to winter stalemate, and mobilization of 
Soviet peoples and armies. German treatment of civil- 
ian populations and Soviet prisoners of war reflected 
Nazi ideas of racial supremacy, and caused the deaths of 
millions. German anti-Semitism and the development 
of concentration camps gained new momentum after a 
decision on the ‘Final Solution of the Jewish Question’ 
in 1942. The term holocaust entered the political lexi- 
con of the twentieth century, as the Nazis attempted 
the genocide of the Jewish people and other minorities, 
such as the Roma, in Europe. 


The rise and fall of Japan 


After 1919, international attempts to provide collective 
security were pursued through the League of Nations. 
The US Senate prevented American participation in 
the League, however, and Japanese aggression against 
Manchuria in 1931, the Italian invasion of Abyssinia 
in 1935, and German involvement in the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-9 were met with ineffective international 
responses. In 1868, Japan had emerged from centu- 
ries of isolationism to pursue industrial and military 
modernization, and then imperial expansion. In 1937, 
China, already embroiled in civil war between commu- 
nists and nationalists, was invaded by Japan. Tokyo's 
ambitions, however, could only be realized at the 
expense of European empires and American interests. 
President Roosevelt increasingly sought to engage the 
USA in the European war, against strong isolationist 
forces, and by 1941 German submarines and American 
warships were in an undeclared war. The imposition of 
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Table 3.1 Second World War estimated casualties 
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| Hiroshima (6 August 1945): 70, 000- 80,000 ' m 140, 000 | 
© byend 1945; 200,000 by 1950 
| Nagasaki: (9 August 1945): 30,000-40,000 ‘prompt’; 70,000 by 
end 1945; 140,000 by 1950 i 
Tokyo (9 March 1945): 100,000+ | 
Dresden (13-15 February 1945): 24,000-35,000+ | 
Coventry (14 November 1940): 568 | 
i 
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Leningrad (siege 1941-4): 1,000,000+ 
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American economic sanctions on Japan precipitated 
Japanese military preparations for a surprise attack on 
the US fleet at Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941. When 
Germany and Italy declared war on America in support 
of their Japanese ally, Roosevelt decided to prioritize 
the European over the Pacific theatre. After a combined 
strategic bombing offensive with the British against 
German cities, the allies launched a ‘second front’ in 
France, for which the Soviets had been pressing. 

Defeat of Germany in May 1945 came before the 
atomic bomb was ready. The destruction of the Japanese 
cities, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, remains a controversy 
(see Table 3.1). Aside from moral objections to attack- 
ing civilian populations, there was fierce debate, par- 
ticularly among American historians, about why the 
bomb was dropped. Gar Alperovitz, in his 1965 book 
Atomic Diplomacy, argued that, as President Truman 
already knew Japan was defeated, his real motive was 
to coerce Moscow in pursuit of post-war American 
interests in Europe and Asia. Such claims generated 
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angry and dismissive responses from other historians. 
Ensuing scholarship has benefited from more historical 
evidence, though debate persists over how far Truman 
dropped the bomb simply to end the war, and how far 
other factors, including coercion of the Soviets in post- 
war affairs, entered his calculations. 


Debates about the origins of the Great War focus on 
whether responsibility should rest with the German 

government or whether war came because of more 
complex factors. 


The Paris peace settlement failed to address central 
problems of European security, and in restructuring the 
European state system created new sources of grievance 
and instability. 


Principles of self-determination, espoused in particular by 
Woodrow Wilson, did not extend to empires of European 
colonial powers. 


The rise of Hitler posed challenges that European political 
leaders lacked the ability and will to meet. 


The German attack on the USSR extended the scope of the 
war from short and limited campaigns to extended, 
large-scale, and barbaric confrontation, fought for total 
victory. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor brought America into 
the war in Europe and eventually forced Germany into war 
on two fronts (again). 


Debate persists about whether the atomic bomb should 
have been used in 1945, and about the effect this had on 
the cold war. 





The demise of imperialism in the twentieth century 
marked a fundamental change in world politics. It 
reflected, and contributed to, the decreasing importance 
of Europe as the arbiter of world affairs. The belief that 
national self-determination should be a guiding prin- 
ciple in international politics marked a transformation 
of attitudes and values. During the age of imperialism 
political status accrued to imperial powers. After 1945, 
imperialism became aterm of opprobrium. Colonialism 
and the United Nations Charter were increasingly rec- 
ognized as incompatible, although achievement of inde- 
pendence was often slow and sometimes marked by 
prolonged and armed struggle. The cold war often com- 
plicated and hindered the transition to independence. 


Various factors influenced the process of decoloniza- 
tion: the attitude of the colonial power; the ideology 
and strategy of the anti-imperialist forces; and the role 
of external powers. Political, economic, and military 
factors played various roles in shaping the transfer of 
power. Different imperial powers and newly emerging 
independent states had different experiences of with- 
drawal from empire (see Table 3.2). 


Britain 


In 1945, the British Empire extended across the globe. 
Between 1947 and 1980, forty-nine territories were 
granted independence. In 1947, the independence of 
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Table 3.2 Principal acts of European decolonization, 
1945-80 
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Colonial 
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Year of 
. Country state independence 
| India Britain 1947 
Pakistan Britain 1947 
| Burma Britain 1948 | 
| Sri Lanka Britain 1948 | 
: Indonesia Holland 1949 l 
Ghana Britain 1957 | 
| Malaya Britain 1957 | 
French African colonies* o: France 1960 i 
Zaïre Britain 1960 
_ Nigeria Britain 1960 
| Sierra Leone Britain 1961 
Tanganyika Britain 1961 
| Uganda Britain 1962 
Algeria Britain 1962 
Rwanda Belgium 1962 
Kenya Britain 1963 
Guinea-Bissau Portugal 1974 
Mozambique Portugal 1975 
| Cape Verde Portugal 1975 | 
Sao Tomé Portugal 1975 
| Angola Portugal 1975 | 
' Zimbabwe J 


Britain 1980 





*including Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and 
Upper Volta. | 
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India, the imperial Jewel in the Crown, created the 
world's largest democracy, although division into India 
and Pakistan led to inter-communal ethnic cleansing 
and hundreds of thousands of deaths. Indian indepen- 
dence was largely an exception in the early post-war 
years, as successive British governments were reluc- 
tant to rush towards decolonization. End of empire 
in Africa came towards the end of the 1950s and the 
early 1960s, symbolized by Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan’s speech in South Africa in February 1960 
when he warned his hosts of the ‘wind of change’ blow- 
ing through their continent. 

British withdrawal from Empire was relatively peace- 
ful, save for conflicts in Kenya (1952-6) and Malaya 
(1948-60). In Rhodesia/Zimbabwe, however, the transi- 
tion to ‘one person one vote’ and black majority rule was 
opposed by a white minority willing to disregard the 
British government and world opinion. This minority 
was aided and abetted by the South African government. 
Under apartheid, after 1948, South Africans engaged 
in what many saw as the internal equivalent of impe- 
rialism, and South Africa conducted more traditional 
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imperialist practices in its occupation of Namibia. It 
also exercised an important influence in postcolonial/ 
cold war struggles in Angola and Mozambique after the 
last European empire in Africa—that of Portugal—col- 
lapsed when the military dictatorship was overthrown 
in Lisbon. 


France 


The British experience of decolonization stood in con- 
trast to that of the French. France had been occupied 
during the Second World War, and successive govern- 
ments sought to preserve French international prestige 
by maintaining its imperial status. In Indo-China after 
1945, Paris attempted to preserve colonial rule, with- 
drawing only after prolonged guerrilla war and mili- 
tary defeat at the hands of Vietnamese revolutionary 
forces, the Viet Minh, led by Ho Chi Minh. In Africa, 
the picture was different. The wind of change also blew 
through French Africa, and under President Charles de 
Gaulle France withdrew from empire, while attempt- 
ing to preserve its influence. In Algeria, however, the 
French refused to leave. Algeria was regarded by many 
French people as part of France itself. The resulting 
war, from 1954 to 1962, led to hundreds of thousands 
of deaths, and France itself was brought to the edge of 
civil war. 


Legacies and consequences: nationalism 
or communism? 


From the perspective of former colonies, the principles 
of self-determination that underpinned the new global 
order were slow to be implemented, and required 
political, ideological, and in some cases military mobi- 
lization. The pattern of decolonization in Africa was 
thus diverse, reflecting attitudes of colonial powers, 
the nature of local nationalist or revolutionary move- 
ments, and in some cases involvement of external 
states, including cold war protagonists. Tribal factors 
were also an ingredient in many cases. How far tribal 
divisions were created or exacerbated by the imperial 
powers is an important question in examining the 
political stability of newly independent states. Equally 
important is how capable the new political leader- 
ships in these societies were in tackling their political 
and formidable economic problems of poverty and 
underdevelopment. 

In Asia, the relationship between nationalism and 
revolutionary Marxism was a potent force. In Malaya 
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the British defeated an insurgent communist move- 
ment (1948-60). In Indo-China (1946-54) the French 
failed to do likewise. For the Vietnamese, centu- 
ries of foreign oppression—Chinese, Japanese, and 
French—soon focused on a new adversary—Ame rica. 
For Washington, early reluctance to support European 
imperialism gave way to incremental and covert com- 
mitments, and, from 1965, open involvement with the 
newly created state of South Vietnam. American lead- 
ers spoke of a domino theory, in which if one state fell 
to communism, the next would be at risk. Chinese and 
Soviet support provided additional cold war contexts. 
Washington failed, however, to coordinate limited 
war objectives with an effective political strategy, and 
once victory was no longer possible, sought to disen- 
gage through ‘peace with honor’. The Tet (Vietnamese 
New Year) offensive of the “Viet Cong’ guerrillas in 
1968 marked a decisive moment, convincing many 
Americans that the war would not be won, although it 
was not until 1973 that American forces finally with- 
drew, two years before South Vietnam was defeated. 
The global trend towards decolonization was a key 
development in the twentieth century, though one 
frequently offset by local circumstances. Yet, while 
imperialism withered, other forms of domination or 
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hegemony took shape. The notion of hegemony has 
been used as criticism of the behaviour of the super- 
powers, notably with Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe, and US hegemony in Central America. 


The Great War precipitated the collapse of four European 
empires (Russian, German, Austro-Hungarian, and the 
Ottoman Empire in Turkey). 


Different European powers had different attitudes to 
decolonization after 1945: some sought to preserve their 
empires, in part (the French) or whole (the Portuguese). 


| The process of decolonization was relatively peaceful in 
many cases; however, it led to revolutionary wars in others 
(Algeria, Malaya, and Angola), whose scale and ferocity 
reflected the attitudes of the colonial power and the 
nationalist movements. 


Independence/national liberation became embroiled in 
cold war conflicts when the superpowers and/or their 
allies became involved, for example in Vietnam. Whether 
decolonization was judged successful depends, in part, on 
whose perspective you adopt—that of the European 
power, the independence movement, or the people 
themselves. 





The rise of the USA as a world power after 1945 was 
of paramount importance in international politics. Its 
conflict with the Soviet Union provided one of the cru- 
cial dynamics in world affairs, and one that affected— 
directly or indirectly—every part of the globe. In the 
West, historians have debated with vigour and acri- 
mony who was responsible for the collapse of the war- 
time relationship between Moscow and Washington. 
The rise of the USSR as a global power after 1945 is 
equally crucial in this period. Moscow s relations with 
its Eastern European ‘allies’, with the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), and with revolutionary forces in the 
Third World have been vital issues in world politics, as 
well as key factors in Soviet-American affairs. 

Some historians date the origins of the cold war to 
the ‘Russian Revolution’ of 1917, while most focus on 
events between 1945 and 1950. Whether the cold war 
was inevitable, whether it was the consequence of mis- 
takes and misperceptions, or whether it reflected the 


response of courageous Western leaders to malign 
and aggressive Soviet intent, are central questions in 
debates about the origins and dynamics of the cold 
war. Hitherto, these debates have drawn from Western 
archives and sources, and reflect Western assump- 
tions and perceptions. With the end of the cold war, 
greater evidence has emerged of Soviet motivations and 
perceptions. 


1945-53: onset of the cold war 


The onset of the cold war in Europe reflected failure to 
implement the principles agreed at the wartime con- 
ferences of Yalta and Potsdam. The future of Germany 
and various Central and Eastern European countries, 
notably Poland, were issues of growing tension between 
the former wartime allies. Reconciling principles of 
national self-determination with national security 
was a formidable task. In the West, there was growing 
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feeling that Soviet policy towards Eastern Europe was 
guided not by historic concern with security but by ide- 
ological expansion. In March 1947, the Truman admin- 
istration justified limited aid to Turkey and Greece with 
rhetoric designed to arouse awareness of Soviet ambi- 
tions, and a declaration that America would support 
those threatened by Soviet subversion or expansion. 
The Truman doctrine and the associated policy of con- 
tainment expressed the self-image of the USA as inher- 
ently defensive, and were underpinned by the Marshall 
Plan for European economic recovery, proclaimed in 
June 1947, which was essential to the economic rebuild- 
ing of Western Europe. In Eastern Europe, democratic 
socialist and other anti-communist forces were under- 
mined and eliminated as Marxist-Leninist regimes, 
loyal to Moscow, were installed. The exception was in 
Yugoslavia, where the Marxist leader, Marshal Tito, 
consolidated his position while maintaining indepen- 
dence from Moscow. Tito’s Yugoslavia subsequently 
played an important role in the Third World Non- 
Aligned Movement. 

The first major confrontation of the cold war took 
place over Berlin in 1948. The former German capital 
was left deep in the heart of the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion, and in June 1948 Stalin sought to resolve its sta- 
tus by severing road and rail communications. West 
Berlin’s population and political autonomy were kept 
alive by a massive airlift. Stalin ended the blockade in 
May 1949. The crisis saw the deployment of American 
long-range bombers in Britain, officially described as 
‘atomic-capable’, although none were actually armed 
with nuclear weapons. US military deployment was fol- 
lowed by political commitment enshrined in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) treaty signed in 
April 1949. The key article of the treaty—that an attack 
on one member would be treated as an attack on all— 
accorded with the principle of collective self-defence 
enshrined in Article 51 of the UN Charter. In practice, 
the cornerstone of the alliance was the commitment of 
the USA to defend Western Europe. In reality, this soon 
meant the willingness of the USA to use nuclear weap- 
ons to deter Soviet ‘aggression’. For the USSR, “political 
encirclement’ soon encompassed a growing military, 
and specifically nuclear, threat. 

While the origins of the cold war were in Europe, 
events and conflicts in Asia and elsewhere were also 
crucial. In 1949, the thirty-year-long Chinese civil 
war ended in victory for the communists under Mao 
Zedong. This had a major impact on Asian affairs and 
on perceptions in both Moscow and Washington (see 


Case Study 1). In June 1950, the North Korean attack 
on South Korea was interpreted as part of a general 
communist strategy, a test case for American resolve 
and the will of the United Nations to withstand aggres- 
sion. The resulting American and UN commitment, 
followed in October 1950 by Chinese involvement, 
led to a war lasting three years in which over 3 mil- 
lion people died before pre-war borders were restored. 
North and South Korea themselves remained locked 
in seemingly perpetual hostility, even after the end of 
the cold war. 

Assessing the impact of the cold war on the Middle 
East is more difficult. The founding of the state of Israel 
in 1948 reflected the legacy of the Nazi genocide and 
the failure of British colonial policy. The complexities 
of politics, diplomacy, and armed conflict in the years 
immediately after 1945 cannot be readily understood 
through the prism of Soviet-American ideological or 
geo-strategic conflict. Both Moscow and Washington 
helped the creation of a Jewish state in previously 
Arab lands, although in the 1950s Soviet foreign pol- 
icy supported Arab nationalism. The pan-Arabism of 
the charismatic Egyptian leader, Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
embraced a form of socialism, but was far removed 
from Marxism-Leninism. The state of Israel was cre- 
ated by force, and owed its survival to a continuing 
capacity to defend itself against adversaries who did 
not recognize the legitimacy of its existence. Israel 
developed relations with the British and the French, 
culminating in their secret agreement to attack Egypt 
in 1956. Over time, a more crucial relationship devel- 
oped with the USA, with whom a de facto strategic 
alliance emerged. Yet Britain, France, and America 
also developed a complex of relationships with Arab 
states, reflecting historical, strategic, and economic 
interests. 


1953-69: conflict, confrontation, 
and compromise 


One consequence of the Korean War was the build-up 
of American forces in Western Europe, lest communist 
aggression in Asia distract from the potential threat to 
Europe. The idea that communism was a monolithic 
political entity controlled from Moscow became an 
enduring American fixation, not shared in London or 
elsewhere. Western Europeans nevertheless depended 
on Washington for military security, and this depen- 
dence deepened as cold war confrontation in Europe 
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The Communist Party of China under Mao Zedong came to 
power in 1949 after thirty years of civil war (interrupted only 
by the Japanese invasion of 1937). Mao's theories of socialism 
and of guerrilla warfare helped to inspire revolutionary struggle 
across the Third World. Ideology framed China's internal devel- 
opment and informed its external relations. Mao's attempts 
to modernize agriculture and industry brought great change, 
though often at huge cost to the lives of his people. The Great 


was consolidated. The rearmament of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1954 precipitated the creation 
of the Warsaw Pact in 1955. The military build-up 
continued apace, with unprecedented concentrations 
of conventional and, moreover, nuclear forces. As the 
Soviets developed their ability to strike the USA with 
nuclear weapons, the credibility of ‘extended deter- 
rence was questioned as American willingness to risk 
‘Chicago for Hamburg’ was called into doubt. The 
problem was exacerbated as NATO strategy contin- 
ued to depend on the willingness of the USA not just 
to fight, but to initiate, nuclear war on Europe's behalf. 
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Leap Forward, launched in 1958, resulted in famine (and repres- 
sion) on an enormous scale. Estimates suggest that over 30 mil- 
lion people died as a consequence. Mao's subsequent attempts 
at radical reform in the Cultural Revolution of 1968 brought 
political instability and further alienated China from the West. 

Ideological fraternity initially underpinned relations between 
Mao and Stalin, but under Khrushchev ideological differences 
became more apparent. Mao was critical of Khrushchev's aim 
of coexistence with the West. The Soviets ended support for 
Beijing's atomic programme, but failed to stop China exploding 
an atom bomb in 1964. There was ideological and political com- 
petition for leadership of the international socialist movement, 
particularly in the Third World. By 1969 Sino-Soviet relations 
deteriorated into a minor border war. 

Beijing earlier involvement in the Korean War brought large- | 
scale fighting between Chinese and American troops. China's 
regional and ideological interests clashed with those of the US 
in Korea, Formosa (Taiwan), and South East Asia in the 1960s. | 
East-West détente, and America's search for negotiated with- 
drawal from Vietnam, helped facilitate rapprochement between 
Washington and Beijing. 

Western perceptions of a communist monolith were fur- 
ther weakened in 1978 when newly unified Vietnam invaded 
Kampuchea (Cambodia) and overthrew the genocidal Khmer 
Rouge under Pol Pot, who was backed by Beijing. In 1979, commu- 
nist China launched a punitive attack on communist Vietnam and 
moved conventional forces to the Sino-Soviet border in prepara- 
tion for conflict with the communist Soviet Union, Vietnam's ally. 

In the 1980s, economic reform under Deng Xiaoping embraced 
market principles. Economic reform wrought economic trans- 
formation, though political structures—and the power of the 
communist party and the People's Liberation Army—remained. 
Western-style democratic institutions and human rights likewise 
failed to follow economic change. 

Whereas reform precipitated the collapse of the USSR, the 
PRC survived and prospered. By 1999, China was becoming a 
global economic power, with the military accoutrements of a 
‘superpower, and was increasingly influential in the UN Security 
Council and the global politics of the post-cold war world. 





By the 1960s, there were some 7,000 nuclear weapons in 
Western Europe alone. NATO deployed nuclear weap- 
ons to offset Soviet conventional superiority, while 
Soviet ‘theatre nuclear’ forces in Europe compensated 
for overall American nuclear superiority. 

The death of Stalin in 1953 portended significant 
consequences for the USSR at home and abroad. Stalin’s 
eventual successor, Nikita Khrushchev, strove to mod- 
ernize Soviet society, but helped unleash reformist 
forces in Eastern Europe. While Poland was controlled, 
the situation in Hungary threatened Soviet hegemony, 
and in 1956 the intervention of the Red Army brought 
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bloodshed to the streets of Budapest and international 
condemnation of Moscow. Soviet intervention coincided 
with the attack on Egypt by Britain, France, and Israel, 
precipitated by Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal. The 
British government's actions provoked fierce domes- 
tic and international criticism, and the most serious 
rift in the ‘special relationship’ between London and 
Washington. President Eisenhower was strongly opposed 
to his allies’ action, and in the face of what were effec- 
tively American economic sanctions the British aban- 
doned the operation (and their support for the French 
and Israelis). International opprobrium at the Soviet 
action in Budapest was lessened and deflected by what 
many saw as the final spasms of European imperialism. 
Khrushchevs policy towards the West mixed a 
search for political coexistence with the pursuit of ide- 
ological confrontation. Soviet support for movements 
of national liberation aroused fears in the West of a 
global communist challenge. American commitment 
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In October 1962, the USA discovered that, contrary to private 
and public assurances, the Soviets were secretly deploying 
nuclear missiles in Cuba. President Kennedy responded with 
a naval blockade of the island, and American nuclear forces 
moved to unprecedented states of alert. The superpowers stood 
‘eyeball to eyeball’, and most historians believe this was the clos- 
est to nuclear war we have been. Evidence from Soviet archives 
and sources, together with Western records, suggests that as 
the crisis reached its climax on 26-8 October both Kennedy 
and Khrushchev were increasingly anxious to reach a diplo- 
matic settlement, including by political concessions. The US 


to liberal democracy and national self-determination 
was often subordinated to cold war perspectives, as well 
as American economic and political interests. The cold 
war saw the growth of large permanent intelligence 
organizations, whose roles ranged from estimating 
the intentions and capabilities of adversaries to covert 
intervention in the affairs of other states. Crises over 
Berlin in 1961 and Cuba in 1962 (see Case Study 2) 
marked the most dangerous moments of the cold war. 
In both, there was a risk of direct military confronta- 
tion and, certainly in October 1962, the possibility of 
nuclear war. How close the world came to Armageddon 
during the Cuban missile crisis and exactly why peace 
was preserved remain matters of debate among histori- 
ans and surviving officials. 

The events of 1962 were followed by a more stable 
period of coexistence and competition. Nuclear arse- 
nals, nevertheless, continued to grow. Whether best 
characterized as an arms race, or whether internal 
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possessed nuclear superiority, but both leaders recognized that 
nuclear war would be a global, national, and personal disaster. 
Nevertheless, recent evidence suggests the risk of inadvertent 
nuclear war—arising from misperception, the actions of subor- 
dinates, and organizational failure—was much greater than was 
realized by political leaders at the time or by historians later. 

The diplomatic impasse was resolved six days after the block- 
ade was announced, when Khrushchev undertook to withdraw 
the missiles in return for assurances that America would not 
invade Cuba. It has also now emerged that Kennedy secretly 
undertook to remove comparable nuclear missiles from Europe. 
While much of the literature has focused on the Soviet-American 
confrontation, greater attention has been given to the Cuban 
side. One of Khrushchev's objectives was to deter an American | 
attack on Cuba that both Moscow and Havana anticipated. 
Fidel Castro's role has also received closer scrutiny. As the crisis 
reached its climax, he cabled Khrushchev, who interpreted the 
message as advocating pre-emptive nuclear attack on the USA. 
Later, Castro stated that he would have wanted to use tactical 
nuclear weapons that the Soviets had sent to fight an American 
invasion. Castro’s message to Khrushchev reinforced the Soviet 
leader's determination to strike a deal with Kennedy, which he | 
did without consulting the Cubans. 

In the aftermath of the crisis, important progress was made 
towards negotiation of the Partial Test Ban Treaty in 1963, which 
banned testing of nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. There 
was recognition that crises were to be avoided, and no fur- 
ther attempts were made by Moscow to coerce the West over 
Berlin. Nevertheless, both sides continued the build-up of their 
nuclear arsenals. 
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Table 3.3 Cold war crises 


Berlin 


1948-9 USSR/USA/UK 

1954-5 Taiwan straits USA/PRC | 

1961 Berlin USSR/USA/NATO 

1962 Cuba USSR/USA/Cuba 

1973 Arab-Israeli war Egypt/Israel/Syria/ | 
| Jordan/USA/USSR 
Exercise Able Archer' USSR/USA/NATO 


1983 
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political and bureaucratic pressures drove the growth 
of nuclear arsenals, is open to interpretation. For 
Washington, commitments to NATO allies also pro- 
vided pressures and opportunities to develop and 
deploy shorter-range (‘tactical’ and ‘theatre’) nuclear 
weapons. The global nuclear dimension increased with 
the emergence of other nuclear weapons states: Britain 
(1952), France (1960), China (1964), India (1974), and 
Pakistan (1998). Israel and South Africa also developed 
nuclear weapons, though the post-apartheid South 
African government had these dismantled. Growing 
concern at the proliferation of nuclear weapons led to 
negotiation of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) in 1968, wherein states that had nuclear weap- 
ons committed themselves to halting the arms race, 
while those who did not promised not to develop them 
(see Table 3.3). 


1969-79: the rise and fall of détente 


As America’s commitment in Vietnam was deepening, 
Soviet-Chinese relations were deteriorating. Indeed, 
by 1969 the PRC and the USSR fought a minor bor- 
der war over a territorial dispute. Despite (or per- 
haps because of) these tensions, the foundations for 
what became known as détente were laid between 
Washington and Moscow, and for what became known 
as rapprochement between Beijing and Washington. 
Détente in Europe had its origins in the Ostpolitik of 
the German Socialist Chancellor, Willy Brandt, and 
resulted in agreements that recognized the peculiar 
status of Berlin and the sovereignty of East Germany. 
Soviet-American détente had its roots in mutual rec- 
ognition of the need to avoid nuclear crises, and in 
the economic and military incentives in avoiding 
an unconstrained arms race. Both Washington and 
Moscow also looked towards Beijing when making 
their bilateral calculations. 

In the West, détente was associated with the politi- 
cal leadership of President Richard Nixon and his 
adviser Henry Kissinger (who were also instrumental 
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Table 3.4 Revolutionary upheavals in the Third World, 
1974-80 
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| Ethiopia Overthrow of Haile Selassie 
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Sept. 1974 


| Cambodia Khmer Rouge takes Phnom April 1975 

| Penh 

| Vietnam North Vietnam/'Viet Cong’ April 1975 
take Saigon | 
| Laos Pathet Lao takes over state May 1975 | 
* Guinea-Bissau Independence from Portugal Sept. 1974 | 
_Mozambique Independence from Portugal June 1975 | 
` Cape Verde Independence from Portugal June 1975 

_ São Tomé Independence from Portugal June 1975 — 
_ Angola Independence from Portugal Nov. 1975 | 
_ Afghanistan Military coup in Afghanistan April 1978 | 
tran Ayatollah Khomeini installed Feb.1979 | 
in power | 
| Grenada New Jewel Movement takes March 1979 | 
| power | 
| Nicaragua Sandinistas take Managua July 1979 

_ Zimbabwe Independence from Britain April 1980 | 
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in Sino-American rapprochement). This new phase 
in Soviet-American relations did not mark an end to 
political conflict, as each side pursued political goals, 
some of which were increasingly incompatible with 
the aspirations of the other superpower. Both sides 
supported friendly regimes and movements, and sub- 
verted adversaries. All this came as political upheav- 
als were taking place in the Third World (see Table 
3.4). The question of how far the superpowers could 
control their friends, and how far they were entangled 
by their commitments, was underlined in 1973 when 
the Arab-Israeli war embroiled both the USA and the 
USSR in what became a potentially dangerous con- 
frontation. Getting the superpowers involved in the 
war—whether by design or serendipity—helped create 
the political conditions for Egyptian-Israeli rapproche- 
ment. Diplomatic and strategic relations were trans- 
formed as Egypt switched allegiance from Moscow to 
Washington. In the short term, Egypt was isolated in 
the Arab world. For Israel, fear of a war of annihilation 
fought on two fronts was lifted. Yet continuing political 
violence and terrorism, and enduring enmity between 
Israel and other Arab states, proved insurmountable 
obstacles to a regional settlement. 

Soviet support for revolutionary movements in the 
Third World reflected Moscow's self-confidence as a 
‘superpower and its analysis that the Third World was 
turning towards socialism (see Table 3.4). Ideological 
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competition ensued with the West and with China. In 
America this was viewed as evidence of duplicity. Some 
claimed that Moscow’s support for revolutionary forces 
in Ethiopia in 1975 killed détente. Others cited the 
Soviet role in Angola in 1978. Furthermore, the percep- 
tion that Moscow was usingarms control agreements to 
gain military advantage was linked to Soviet behaviour 
in the Third World. Growing Soviet military superiority 
was reflected in growing Soviet influence, it was argued. 
Critics claimed the SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks) process enabled the Soviets to deploy multiple 
independently targetable warheads on their large inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), threatening key 
American forces. The USA faced a ‘window of vulner- 
ability’, it was claimed. The view from Moscow was dif- 
ferent, reflecting various assumptions about the scope 
and purpose of détente, and the nature of nuclear deter- 
rence. Other events were also seen to weaken American 
influence. The overthrow of the Shah of Iran in 1979 
resulted in the loss of an important Western ally in the 
region, although the ensuing militant Islamic govern- 
ment was hostile to both superpowers. 

December 1979 marked a point of transition in East- 
West affairs. NATO agreed to deploy land-based Cruise 
and Pershing II missiles in Europe if negotiations with 
the Soviets did not reduce what NATO saw as a seri- 
ous imbalance. Later in the month, Soviet armed forces 
intervened in Afghanistan to support their revolution- 
ary allies. Moscow was bitterly condemned in the West 
and in the Third World, and soon became committed to 
a protracted and bloody struggle that many compared 
to America’s war in Vietnam. In Washington, President 
Carters image of the Soviet Union fundamentally 
changed. Nevertheless, Republicans increasingly used 
foreign and defence policy to attack the Carter presi- 
dency. Perceptions of American weakness abroad per- 
meated domestic politics, and in 1980 Ronald Reagan 
was elected President, committed to a more confron- 
tational approach with Moscow on arms control, Third 
World conflicts, and East-West relations in general. 


1979-86: ‘the second cold war’ 


In the West, critics of détente and arms control 
argued that the Soviets were acquiring nuclear supe- 
riority. Some suggested that America should pursue 
strategies based on the idea that victory in nuclear 
war was possible. The election of Ronald Reagan in 
1980 was a watershed in Soviet-American relations. 


One issue Reagan inherited that loomed large in the 
breakdown of relations between East and West, was 
nuclear missiles in Europe. Changes in the strategic 
and European nuclear ‘balances’ had generated new 
anxieties in the West about the credibility of extended 
deterrence. NATO’s resulting decision to deploy 
land-based missiles capable of striking Soviet terri- 
tory precipitated great tension in relations between 
NATO and the USSR, and political friction within 
NATO. Reagan’s own incautious public remarks rein- 
forced perceptions that he was as ill-informed as he 
was dangerous in matters nuclear, although key arms 
policies were consistent with those of his predecessor, 
Jimmy Carter. On arms control, Reagan was unin- 
terested in agreements that would freeze the status 
quo for the sake of getting agreement, and Soviet and 
American negotiators proved unable to make prog- 
ress in talks on long-range and intermediate-range 
weapons. One particular idea had significant conse- 
quences for arms control and for Washington’s rela- 
tions with its allies and its adversaries. The Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI), quickly dubbed ‘Star Wars’, 
was a research programme designed to explore the 
feasibility of space-based defences against ballistic 
missiles. The Soviets appeared to take SDI very seri- 
ously, and claimed that Reagan’s real purpose was to 
regain the nuclear monopoly of the 1940s. Reagan 
himself retained an idiosyncratic attachment to 
SDI, which he believed could make nuclear weapons 
impotent and obsolete. However, the technological 
advances claimed by SDI proponents did not mate- 
rialize and the programme was eventually reduced 
and marginalized. 

The resulting period of tension and confrontation 
between the superpowers has been described as the sec- 
ond cold war and compared to the early period of con- 
frontation and tension between 1946 and 1953 (see Table 
3.5). In both Western Europe and the Soviet Union there 
was real fear of nuclear war. Much of this was a reac- 
tion to the rhetoric and policies of the Reagan admin- 
istration. American statements on nuclear weapons and 
military intervention in Grenada in 1983 and against 
Libya in 1986 were seen as evidence of a new belliger- 
ence. Reagan’s policy towards Central America, and sup- 
port for the rebel Contras in Nicaragua, were sources of 
controversy within the USA and internationally. In 1986, 
the International Court of Justice found the USA guilty 
of violating international law for the Central Intelligence 
Agency 's (CIA’s) covert attacks on Nicaraguan harbours. 
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Table 3.5 Principal nuclear weapons states: nuclear arsenals, 1945-90 
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| Source: R. S. Norris, and H. Kristensen 


The Reagan administration’s use of military power 
was nonetheless limited: rhetoric and perception 
were at variance with reality. Some operations ended 
in humiliating failure, notably in Lebanon in 1983. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that some in the Soviet 
leadership took very seriously the words (and deeds) 
of the Reagan administration and were anxious that 
Washington might be planning a nuclear first strike. 
In 1983, Soviet air defences shot down a South Korean 
civilian airliner in Soviet airspace. The American 
reaction, and the imminent deployment of American 
nuclear missiles in Europe, created a climate of great 
tension in East-West relations. And in November 
1983 Soviet intelligence misinterpreted a NATO train- 
ing exercise (codenamed ‘Able Archer’) and may have 
believed that NATO was preparing to attack them. How 
close the world came to a serious nuclear confrontation 
in 1983 is not yet clear. 

Throughout the early 1980s, the Soviets were 
handicapped by a succession of ageing political lead- 
ers (Brezhnev, Andropov, and Chernenko), whose 
ill-health further inhibited Soviet responses to the 
American challenge and the American threat. This 
changed dramatically after Mikhail Gorbachev 
became President in 1985. Gorbachev’s ‘new thinking 
in foreign policy, and his domestic reforms, created a 
revolution, both in the USSR’s foreign relations and 
within Soviet society. At home, glasnost (or openness) 
and perestroika (or restructuring) unleashed nation- 
alist and other forces that, to Gorbachev’s dismay, were 
to destroy the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Gorbachev’s aim in foreign policy was to transform 
international relations, most importantly with the USA. 
His domestic agenda was also a catalyst for change in 
Fastern Europe, although, unlike Khrushchev, he was 
not prepared to react with force or coercion. When 
confronted with revolt in Eastern Europe, Gorbachev’s 
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foreign ministry invoked Frank Sinatra's song ‘I did it 
my way to mark the end of the Brezhnev doctrine that 
had limited Eastern European sovereignty and political 
development. The Sinatra doctrine meant that Eastern 
Europeans were now allowed to ‘do it their way. 
Throughout Eastern Europe, Moscow-aligned regimes 
gave way to democracies, in what was for the most part 
a peaceful as well as speedy transition (see Ch. 4). Most 
dramatically, Germany was united and East Germany 
(the German Democratic Republic) disappeared. 
Gorbachev paved the way for agreements on nuclear 
and conventional forces that helped ease the tensions 
that had characterized the early 1980s. In 1987, he trav- 
elled to Washington to sign the Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty, banning intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles, including Cruise and Pershing II. This 
agreement was heralded as a triumph for the Soviet 
President, but NATO leaders, including Margaret 
Thatcher and Ronald Reagan, argued that it was a vin- 
dication of the policies pursued by NATO since 1979. 
The INF Treaty was concluded more quickly than a 
new agreement on cutting strategic nuclear weapons, 
in part because of continuing Soviet opposition to the 
SDI. And it was Reagan’s successor, George Bush, who 
concluded a Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) 
agreement that reduced long-range nuclear weapons 
(though only back to the level they had been in the 
early 1980s). Gorbachev used agreements on nuclear 
weapons to build trust and demonstrate the serious and 
radical nature of his purpose. However, despite similar 
radical agreements on conventional forces in Europe 
(culminating in the Paris Agreement of 1990), the end 
of the cold war marked success in nuclear arms con- 
trol rather than nuclear disarmament (see Table 3.6). 
The histories of the cold war and of the bomb are very 
closely connected, but while the cold war is now over, 
nuclear weapons are still very much in existence. 
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Table 3.6 Principal arms control and disarmament agreements 






Purpose of agreement 


Geneva protocol Chemical weapons: bans use 1925 100+ 
Partial Test Ban Treaty Bans atmospheric, underwater, outer-space nuclear tests 1963 100+ 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty Limits spread of nuclear weapons 1968 100+ 
Biological Weapons Convention Bans production/use 1972 80+ 

o SALT I Treaty Limits strategic arms* 1972 USA/USSR 
ABM Treaty Limits anti-ballistic missiles 1972 USA/USSR 

= SALT II Treaty Limits strategic arms* 1979 USA/USSR 

INF Treaty Bans two categories of land-based missiles 1987 USA/USSR 

| START 1 Treaty Reduces strategic arms* 1990 USA/USSR 

o START 2 Treaty Bans multiple independent re-entry vehicles (MIRVs) 1993 USA/USSR 

© Comprehensive Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty Bans all nuclear test explosions in all environments 1996 71+ 
*Strategic arms are long-range weapons. 
Source: adapted from Harvard Nuclear Study Group (1985), ‘Arms Control and Disarmament: What Can and Can't be Done) in | 
F. Holroyd (ed.), Thinking About Nuclear Weapons (Buckingham: Open University): 96. | 
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e There are disagreements about when and why the cold war 
began, and who was responsible. Distinct phases can be seen 
in East-West relations, during which tension and the risk of 
direct confrontation grew and receded. 


Some civil and regional wars were intensified and prolonged 
by superpower involvement; others may have been 
prevented or shortened. 


Nuclear weapons were an important factor in the cold 
war. How far the arms race had a momentum of its own 





Conclusion 


The changes that took place in twentieth-century poli- 
tics were enormous. Assessing their significance raises 
many complex issues about the nature of international 
history and international relations. How did war come 
in 1914? What accounts for the rise of Hitler? Who 
won the cold war, how, and with what consequences? 
These are questions that have generated robust debate 
and fierce controversy. Several points are emphasized 
in this conclusion concerning the relationship between 
the three aspects explored in the chapter (total war, end 
of empire, and cold war). However war came in 1914, 
the transformation of warfare into industrialized total 
war reflected a combination of technological, political, 
and social forces. Political leaders proved incapable of 
restoring peace and stability, and attempts to recon- 
struct the European state system after 1919 failed to 


is a matter of debate. Agreements on limiting and 
controlling the growth of nuclear arsenals played an 
important role in Soviet-American (and East-West) 
relations. 


The end of the cold war has not resulted in the abolition of 
nuclear weapons. 


Various international crises occurred in which there was the 
risk of nuclear war. How close we came to nuclear war at these | 
times remains open to speculation and debate. 





address enduring problems and created new obstacles 
to a stable order. The rise of Nazi Germany brought a 
new conflagration and new methods of fighting and 
killing. The scale of carnage and suffering was unprec- 
edented. Nazi ideas of racial supremacy brought bru- 
tality and mass murder across Europe and culminated 
in genocide against the Jews. One consequence was the 
creation of Israel in 1948, which helped set in motion 
conflicts and events that continue to have global reper- 
cussions. The rise of an aggressive military regime in 
Tokyo likewise portended protracted and brutal war 
across the Pacific. 

The period since 1945 witnessed the end of European 
empires constructed before, and in the early part of, 
the twentieth century, and saw the rise and fall of the 
cold war. The relationship between end of empire and 
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cold war conflict in the Third World is a close, though 
complex, one. In some cases, involvement of the super- 
powers helped bring about change. In others, direct 
superpower involvement resulted in escalation and 
prolongation of the conflict. Marxist ideology in vari- 
ous forms provided inspiration to many Third World 
liberation movements, but provocation to the USA (and 
others). The example of Vietnam is most obvious in 
these respects, but in a range of anti-colonial struggles 
the cold war played a major part. Precisely how the 
cold war influenced decolonization is best assessed on 
a case-by-case basis. One key issue is how far the val- 
ues and objectives of revolutionary leaders and their 
movements were nationalist rather than Marxist. It is 
claimed that both Ho Chi Minh in Vietnam and Fidel 
Castro in Cuba were primarily nationalists, who turned 
to Moscow and to communism only in the face of 
Western hostility. Divisions between the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China also demonstrated 
diverging trends within the practice of Marxism. In 
several instances, conflict between communists became 
as bitter as between communists and capitalists. In 
other areas, notably the Middle East, Marxism faced 
the challenge of radical political ideas (pan-Arabism, 
revolutionary Islam) that held greater attraction for the 
peoples involved. The role of the superpowers was still 
apparent, even if their involvement was more complex 
and diffuse, though in moments of crisis was neverthe- 
less significant. 

Similarly, the relationship between cold war and 
nuclear history is close, though problematic. Some his- 
torians contend that the use of atomic weapons by the 
USA played a decisive part in the origins of the cold war. 
Others would see the paranoia generated by the threat 
of total annihilation as central to understanding Soviet 
defence and foreign policy, and the unprecedented 
threat of devastation as crucial to understanding the 
mutual hostility and fear of leaders in the nuclear age. 
Yet it is also argued that without nuclear weapons direct 


Questions 
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Soviet-American conflict would have been much more 
likely, and had nuclear weapons not acted as a deter- 
rent, then war in Europe would have been much more 
likely. There are also those who contend that nuclear 
weapons played a limited role in East-West relations, 
and that their importance is exaggerated. 

Nuclear weapons have been a focus for political 
agreement, and during détente nuclear arms agreements 
acted as the currency of international politics. Yet how 
close we came to nuclear war in 1961 (Berlin), or 1962 
(Cuba), or 1973 (Arab-Israeli war), or 1983 (Exercise 
‘Able Archer’), and what lessons might be learned from 
these events, are crucial questions for historians and 
policy-makers alike. One central issue is how far cold 
war perspectives and the involvement of nuclear-armed 
superpowers imposed stability in regions where previ- 
ous instability had led to war and conflict. The cold war 
may have led to unprecedented concentrations of mili- 
tary and nuclear forces in Europe, but this was a period 
characterized by stability and great economic prosper- 
ity, certainly in the West. 

Both the cold war and the age of empire are over, 
although across the globe their legacies, good and bad, 
seen and unseen, persist. The age of ‘the bomb’, and 
of other weapons of mass destruction (chemical and 
biological), continues. How far the clash of commu- 
nist and liberal/capitalist ideologies helped facilitate or 
retard globalization is a matter for reflection. Despite 
the limitations of the human imagination, the global 
consequences of nuclear war remain all too real. The 
accident at the Soviet nuclear reactor at Chernobyl in 
1986 showed that radioactivity knows no boundaries. 
In the 1980s, scientists suggested that if only a fraction 
of the world’s nuclear weapons exploded over a fraction 
of the world’s cities, it could bring an end to life itself in 
the northern hemisphere. While the threat of strategic 
nuclear war has receded, the global problem of nuclear 
weapons remains a common and urgent concern for 
humanity in the twenty-first century. 
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1 Was Germany responsible for the outbreak of war in 1914? 
2 How did the Versailles Treaty contribute to European political instability from 1919 to 


1939? 


3 Were there feasible alternatives to the appeasement of Hitler? 
4 Why were atomic bombs dropped on Japan? 
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Why did America become involved in either the Korean or Vietnam wars? 

Compare and contrast American and Soviet objectives during détente. 

Were the British successful at decolonization after 1945? 

Compare and contrast the end of empire in Africa with that in Asia after 1945. 

Did nuclear weapons keep the peace in Europe after 1945? 

How close did we come to nuclear war during either the Berlin crisis (1961) or the Cuban 
missile crisis (1962)? 
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Conclusion 


Reader's Guide 


This chapter provides a broad overview of the two dec- 
ades following the revolution in world affairs known as 
the end of the cold war. The chapter is divided into 
three main sections. The first begins with the unex- 
pected collapse of the communist project between 
1989 and 1991. The second goes on to discuss some— 
though by no means all—of the main trends thereafter, 
with a special focus on the USA, Russia, Europe, East 
Asia, and what used to be called the Third World. The 
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remainder of the chapter then looks in turn at two big 
developments: the transformation in US foreign policy 
since the beginning of the twenty-first century, largely 
brought about by 9/11; and the longer-term geopo- 
litical implications of the 2008 world financial crisis. 
In the conclusion | shall make some brief comments 
about the future. Here | will argue that even if the 
world is changing economically, the West still retains 
enormous power. The liberal order it constructed after 
the Second World War remains far more resilient than 
some are now Claiming. 
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The modern world system really begins with the cold 
war—a by-product in turn of the greatest war ever 
known in history. Fought on two continents and across 
three great oceans, the Second World War led to a major 
reordering of world politics, one that left Germany and 
Japan under Allied control, most of Europe and Asia in 
tatters, former colonies in a state of political turmoil, 
and two states—the USA and the USSR—in a position 
of enormous strength. Indeed, as early as 1944, analysts 
were beginning to talk of a new world order dominated 
by two superpowers, whose capabilities and reach 
would inevitably shape the international system for 
many years to come. 

The causes of the cold war have been much debated. 
But several factors in the end can be identified, includ- 
ing a deeper incompatibility between the social and 
economic systems of East and West, mutual fears 
between the USSR and the USA concerning the other’s 
intentions, and insecurities generated by an on-going 
nuclear arms race. Beginning in Europe, the cold war 
soon spread to what became known as the Third World. 
Here, the conflict assumed a far more deadly form, 
with over 25 million people being killed as a result of 
real wars being fought from Korea to Vietnam, Latin 
America to southern Africa. 

But in spite of this, the cold war still managed to 
develop its own set of unspoken rules. Indeed, both 
the United States and the Soviet Union tended to act 
with great caution towards one another. This did not 
preclude them from competing for influence. Nor did 
it prevent the two nearly going to war, as they did over 
Cuba in 1962. But overall there was an understand- 
ing that, whatever their differences, they shared some 
important common goals, including a desire to avoid 
nuclear war, to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
to other powers, and to manage a European continent 
that had been the site of two great wars in the past. 

This in turn influenced the way certain scholars 
even theorized the cold war, notably those in the wider 
realist tradition. Indeed, as Kenneth Waltz pointed 
out in a famous 1964 article, by reducing the number 
of major international actors to only two, the cold war 
had created its own form of stability. Several years on, 
the influential historian John Lewis Gaddis was say- 
ing much the same thing. The cold war had deep roots, 
he agreed. But it also contained as much conflict as it 
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generated (what he termed a ‘long peace’) by organiz- 
ing the world into two separate blocs, keeping Germany 
divided and nationalism in Europe under tight control. 

This way of thinking about the cold war may in part 
explain the failure of IR academics to seriously contem- 
plate the possibility of it ever coming to an end. Nor 
was there much reason to think it would given the then 
prevalent view of the USSR. Once the cold war had 
come to an end, many assumed that it was bound to 
happen given Soviet economic problems. But that is not 
how things looked before 1989. The USSR, it was agreed, 
was economically uncompetitive. But its planned eco- 
nomic system was still capable of muddling along while 
guaranteeing full employment for ordinary Soviet citi- 
zens. The Soviet state also retained formidable powers. 
And there was little indication, either, that the USSR 
was about to decamp from Eastern Europe. The cold 
war would go on. 

Though most experts failed to see the end of the 
cold war coming, one group above all others took the 
lion’s share of the blame: those in the realist camp. 
Indeed, as one world gave way to another, realism 
was to come under sustained attack from an emerg- 
ing band of critics, who accused it in turn of being too 
static in outlook, of failing to pay enough attention 
to what was going on inside the Soviet Union itself, 
and of taking little or no account of the important 
role played by ideas in bringing about the cold war’s 
end. But both realists and their many critics (many of 
whom went on to promote constructivism as a viable 
alternative to realist discourse) together faced a per- 
haps even bigger theoretical conundrum: that the end 
of the cold war might not have happened at all if it had 
not been for the actions of a single individual in the 
shape of Mikhail Gorbachev (see Box 4.1). Changes 


‘Gorbachev may have earlier vowed that he would redefine 
the East-West relationship. In reality he did much more, and 
whether as a result of Soviet economic decline, a shift in ideas, 
imperial overstretch, or a simple failure to understand the con- 
sequences of his own actions, set off a series of chain reactions | 
that did not just place the relationship on a new footing but | 
brought it to an end for ever.’ 


(Cox 2007: 166) 
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in material capabilities, the cost of maintaining an 
expensive empire, an unwinnable arms race with the 
United States, and an alteration in Soviet thinking may 


have together created the conditions that made change 
likely in the 1980s. But it required the actions of a sin- 
gle man to finally bring it about. 





e There was not one cause of the cold war, but several. 


e According to many scholars, the cold war bipolar system 
was stable. 


e The cold war ended for many reasons, but few 
predicted it, and it may not have ended without 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 


The United States and the unipolar moment 





The role played by the United States during the cold 
war was often subject to attack by critics who frequently 
berated the greatest power on earth for being too inter- 
ventionist, too insensitive, too little interested in the 
deeper needs of the underdeveloped countries, and for 
upholding right-wing dictators when they should have 
been promoting freedom. Few, though, would dispute 
the vital role the US played in negotiating the end of the 
cold war by reassuring several very nervous European 
states that even if Germany was about to be united and 
NATO redefined, the US would remain fully commit- 
ted to European security. 

The critical part played by the United States in these 
transitional years points to at least one major feature of 
the post-cold war world: that, with or without a Soviet 
Union, the US would remain fully engaged in interna- 
tional affairs. There would be no retreat into isolation. 
An open door beckoned, and to many Americans this 
presented a massive opportunity to reshape the world in 
the United States’ own image. Yet in spite of this, some 
writers—including the influential John Mearsheimer— 
predicted that the US would soon be missing the cold 
war. However, as events began to unfold it was fast 
becoming obvious that a ‘new world order’ was coming 
into being, one in which the USA would hold an espe- 
cially dominant position. Indeed, within ten years of 
1989 the general consensus was that the USA had been 
transformed from a mere superpower—its designation 
during the cold war—into what the French foreign min- 
ister Hubert Vedrine in 1998 termed a ‘hyperpower’. 

This new global conjuncture raised a series of 
important questions. One, of course, was how long 
could this position of primacy actually endure? There 
was no easy answer. Some took it as read that other 
great powers would in time emerge to balance the USA. 
Others were less sure. With the USSR having finally 


collapsed in 1991, China only barely recovering from 
years of economic isolation, Europe still very firmly in 
the American camp, and the balance of military power 
tilting increasingly towards the US, many concluded 
that the unipolarity would last well into the twenty-first 
century. 

This in turn fed into a second debate concerning the 
exercise of this great power. Most liberal Americans 
thought it crucial to embed US power into pre-existing 
international institutions, sending out the very clear 
message that America was not just powerful but could 
be trusted to exercise its power wisely and well. Others 
adopted a more unilateral outlook. Seeking agreement 
from others was all well and good; but who were these 
‘others’? A flawed UN? The militarily inconsequential 
European Union? The Chinese and the Russians? Why 
reduce America’s freedom of action by listening to 
any of these? Anyway, the USA, they insisted, had the 
power; it had always used it wisely and well in the past, 
and there was no reason to suspect it would not use it 
wisely again in the future. 

In the end this particular debate was not settled on 
the pages of foreign policy journals so much as by the 
election of President Clinton in 1992. Sensing that the 
American people were seeking a new foreign policy 
approach, he concentrated in the main on economic 
issues, linking prosperity at home with America’s abil- 
ity to compete abroad. This did not preclude the US 
having to address other more traditional threats, such 
as the proliferation of nuclear weapons and terror- 
ism. But having won the cold war, not only were the 
American people deeply reluctant to intervene abroad, 
there seemed to be no pressing reason for the US to get 
sucked into conflicts abroad either. 

Yet, as Clinton conceded, the US could neither escape 
from the world nor retreat from it (see Box 4.2). There 
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‘There is a paradox between the magnitude of American 
| power and Washington's inability to use that power to always 
| get what it wants in international politics ... hegemony is not 
| omnipotence.’ 


(Layne 2006: 41-2) | 


may have been little appetite for military interven- 
tion, especially following the 1993 debacle in Somalia. 
The US may have done nothing to prevent genocide in 
Rwanda in 1994. However, it was not inactive. It did 
after all impose its own military ‘solution’ on the Serbs 
in the unfolding war in former Yugoslavia. Clinton 
then pushed hard for the enlargement of NATO. And 
he was anything but hesitant when it came to trying to 
resolve some fairly intractable regional conflicts, from 
Northern Ireland (where the US was brilliantly success- 
ful) through to the Middle East (where it was not). It 
was very easy for more conservative critics at the time 


After the Soviet Union 





to argue that the US had no grand strategy or that it 
had lost the will to fight. But this was less than fair or 
accurate. It may have had no single mission—other 
than the most obvious one of maintaining its position 
of primacy—but it could hardly be accused of having 
no forward foreign policy at all. 





e The end of the cold war, followed by the collapse of the 
USSR, dramatically increased the USA's weight in the 
international system. 


“e By 2000, the popular view was that the USA was more 
‘hyperpower’ than ‘superpower. 

| e Under Clinton there was a great focus on economic issues 
and using America’s economic power to reinforce its 
position in the international system. 


e The USA may have failed to intervene in Rwanda, but it 
continued to play an active role in international affairs 
during the 1990s. 





Scholars of International Relations have long been 
deeply interested in the interplay between the great 
powers and the reasons why even the most powerful 
have in the end disappeared from the stage of history— 
something that happened to the Ottoman and Austro- 
Hungarian empires after the First World War, then to 
the European colonial empires after the Second World 
War, and finally to the Soviet empire between 1989 and 
1991. But when empires fall this is not always followed 
by stability and prosperity. So it was in the past; so it 
turned out to be following the collapse of Soviet com- 
munism. Many challenges faced the new Russia. 

First there was the issue of what to do with the USSR’s 
nuclear arsenal, and how to either prevent weapons 
leaving the former USSR or ensure that control of them 
remained in Russian hands. Secondly, there was an 
equally serious problem posed by the USSR’s break-up. 
Not only did 25 million Russians now find themselves 
living outside of Russia proper, the other nations also 
had to work out some kind of relationship with a Russia 
which found it almost impossible to think of its rela- 
tionship with states like Ukraine and Georgia in any- 
thing other than imperial terms. Finally, there was the 
even more basic problem of making the transition from 


a centralized, planned economy designed to guarantee 
full employment, to a competitive market economy 
where many of the old industries that had been the bed- 
rock of the USSR (including its huge military-industrial 
complex) were clearly no longer fit for purpose. Clearly 
some very tough times lay ahead, made tougher still by 
the extraordinarily painful market reforms that Russia 
adopted from 1992 onwards. Indeed, as a result of its 
speedy adoption of Western-style privatization, Russia 
experienced something close to a 1930s-style depres- 
sion, with industrial production plummeting, living 
standards falling, and whole regions once devoted to 
cold war military production experiencing free fall. 
Nor did the economic situation show much sign of 
improvement as time went on. Indeed, in 1998 Russia 
experienced its own financial crisis, one that wiped out 
the savings of ordinary people and made the new post- 
communist regime under Boris Yeltsin even less popu- 
lar than it had been a few years earlier. Not surprisingly, 
a year later he decided to resign. 

It was not at first clear that Yeltsin’s successor would 
behave any differently. Indeed, it was no less a person 
than Yeltsin himself who chose Putin as his anointed 
successor in 1999. Nor, it seems, did the new oligarchs 
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voice any degree of opposition to his elevation. In fact, 
there is a great deal of evidence to suggest that they were 
perfectly happy with his accession to power. Already 
immensely wealthy himself, Putin only demanded one 
thing from the new Russian super-rich: acquiescence. 
Those who were prepared to go along with this did very 
well. Those who did not either found themselves in 
prison (such was the fate of the richest Russian of all, 
Khodorkhovsky) or in exile (which in the end is what 
happened to the hugely powerful Berezovsky). 

A product of the KGB and a central figure in the 
creation of its successor organization in the shape 
of the FSB, Putin seemed to have few, if any, original 
ideas of his own. However, he did understand power 
in the purest sense. Ruthless even by Russian stan- 
dards, he brooked no opposition. But his wider task, 
as he saw it, was not just to impose his will on others 
but to restore Russian prestige after what he saw as its 
precipitous decline during the 1990s. Putin never hid 
his ambitions. Nor did he lack for a coherent narrative. 
The disintegration of the USSR, he repeated, had been a 
tragedy, and even though it would not be possible to put 
the old empire back together again there would be no 
further concessions. This might not take Russia back to 
anything like the Soviet era. But Russia, he insisted, had 
to assert itself more forcefully—most obviously against 
those in the West who thought they could take Russia 
for granted. Nor should the newly wealthy simply be 
serving their own needs. They should also be asking 
what they could do for Russia. This would not lead (and 
did not lead) to a restoration of the old-style commu- 
nist economic system. However, it did lead to the newly 
privatized Russian economy being placed under much 
greater control of the Russian state. Putin even rede- 
fined the notion of democracy and gave it what many 
saw as a distinctly Russian or ‘sovereign’ character, in 
which the outward form of democracy remained intact 
while its inner content, in terms of an independent par- 
liament and equal access to a free media, was gradually 
hollowed out. 

This shift in outlook produced some confusion in the 
West. At first the Americans and the Europeans turned 
something of a blind eye to these developments on the 
realist assumption that it was important to work closely 
with Russia: partly for economic reasons—Russia 
was a major supplier of oil and gas to Europe; partly 
because Putin appeared to be popular among ordinary 
Russians; and partly because Russia was a permanent 
member of the UN Security Council and remained a 





‘The West needs to calm down and take Russia for what it is: | 
= a major outside player that is neither an eternal foe nor an | 
automatic friend.’ 


(Trenin 2006: 95) 


nuclear weapons state. However, the cumulative impact 
of Putins policies could not but complicate Russia’s 
relations with the West. This did not lead to anything 
like a ‘new cold war’. What it did mean, though, was 
that the West could no longer regard Russia as forever 
being what it had earlier hoped it would become: a 'stra- 
tegic partner’ engaged in a more or less smooth transi- 
tion towards becoming a ‘normal’ liberal democracy. 
But if Putin’s Russia could hardly be viewed as a close 
partner, it could hardly be seen as a serious threat either. 
It had no ideological mission worthy of the name, and 
its influence in the wider world had sunk to an all-time 
low by the beginning of the twenty-first century. Nor did 
Russia's new super-rich see any reason not to get on with 
the West. On the contrary: many of them preferred liv- 
ing in the West. They raised capital in Western markets. 
They even sent their well-heeled children to the West's 
most exclusive private schools. Finally, for all of his anti- 
American bluster and well-publicized opposition to US 
‘interventions’ in various trouble spots in the world— 
Libya and Syria most obviously—Putin was pragmatic 
enough not to push Russia’s opposition to the West to 
anything like a breaking point. Limiting American 
power and preventing the West from interfering too 
much in Russia's internal affairs was one thing. Pursuing 
policies that would undermine the relationship com- 
pletely was something else altogether (see Box 4.3). 


The problems facing post-communist Russia were 
enormous. 


Economic reforms in the 1990s created a new class of 
super-rich Russians but exacerbated Russia's overall 
economic decline. 


Vladimir Putin has attempted to reverse what he saw as 
Russia's decline in the 1990s. 


It is misleading to talk of a ‘new cold war’ between the 
West and Russia. 
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If many Americans continue to think that the US ‘won’ 
the cold war, perhaps an equal number of Europeans 
think they were the principal beneficiaries of what hap- 
pened in 1989. First, a continent and country that had 
once been divided were now united. Second, the states 
of Eastern Europe achieved one of the most impor- 
tant of international rights: that is, the right of self- 
determination. Finally, the threat of serious war with 
potentially devastating consequences for Europe as a 
whole was eliminated. Naturally, the transition from 
one order to another did not happen without certain 
economic costs being borne as planning gave way to 
the market. Nor was the collapse of communism an 
entirely bloodless affair, as events in former Yugoslavia 
(1990-9) revealed only too tragically. That said, the new 
united Europe, with its open borders and democratic 
institutions, clearly had much to look forward to. 

But what kind of Europe would it be? Here there 
was much room for debate, with some, especially the 
French, believing Europe should now develop its own 
specific European security arrangements, independent 
of the United States—the old Gaullist dream. Others, 
meanwhile, believed it should remain closely tied to the 
USA—a view most forcefully expressed by both the new 
elites of Central Europe themselves, not to mention the 
other, more established members of the NATO alliance. 
Europeans could not agree either about what kind of 
Europe they preferred. There were those, of course, 
who sought an ever-deeper union that would fulfil 
their dream of building a United States of Europe, one 
that among other things would be able to play a major 
independent role in international politics. There were 
others who feared such a development. Europe, they 
asserted, should be a Europe composed of its very dif- 
ferent nation-states, a Europe that recognized national 
difference and did not try to undermine the principle of 
sovereignty. Finally, Europeans divided over econom- 
ics, with a clear line being drawn between dirigistes, 
who favoured greater state involvement in the manage- 
ment of a specifically European social model, and free 
marketers—led by the British—who argued that under 
conditions of global competition such a protected sys- 
tem was simply not sustainable and that thoroughgoing 
economic reform was essential. 

While many in ‘old’ Europe debated Europe's 
future, policy-makers themselves were confronted with 
the more concrete issue of how to bring the Fast back 


into the West”, a process that went under the general 
heading of ‘enlargement’. In terms of policy outcome, 
the strategy scored some notable successes. Indeed, by 
2007 the European Union had grown to twenty-seven 
members (and NATO to twenty-six). In the process, 
the two bodies also changed their club-like character, 
much to the consternation of some older members, 
who found the new entrants to be as much trouble as 
asset. In fact, according to critics, enlargement had 
proceeded so rapidly that the essential core meaning of 
both organizations had been lost. The EU in particular, 
it was now argued by some, had been so keen to enlarge 
that it had lost the will to integrate. Still, it was difficult 
not to be impressed by the capacity of institutions that 
had helped shape part of Europe during the cold war 
being employed now in quite new roles to help manage 
the relatively successful (though never easy) transition 
from one kind of European order to another. For those 
realists who had earlier disparaged the part institutions 
might play in preventing anarchy in Europe, the impor- 
tant roles played by the EU and NATO seemed to prove 
that institutions were essential. 

Institutions alone, though, did not provide a ready 
answer to what Europe ought, or ought not, to be doing 
in a world system. Here again there was more than one 
European view. Hence several analysts continued to 
feel that Europe was bound to remain a largely ‘civil- 
ian power, spreading its own values and acting as an 
example but without becoming a serious military actor. 
Others took a more robust view. Europes growing 
weight in the world economy, its inability to act as a 
united organization during the break-up of Yugoslavia, 
not to mention the great capabilities gap that was rap- 
idly opening up between itself and the USA, all com- 
pelled Europeans to think much more seriously about 
hard power. The result was the birth of the European 
Security and Defence Policy (ESDP) in 1998, followed 
by a series of other moves that culminated with the pub- 
lication of the European Security Strategy (ESS) in 2003 
(EC 2003). Viewing security in broadly globalist terms, 
where open borders and disturbing events in faraway 
places—especially poor ones—were bound to spew 
up their consequences on Europe's shores, Europe, it 
argued, was compelled by the logic of interdependence 
to engage far more seriously with international affairs. 

Defining a new international role for the EU, how- 
ever, did not by itself create the instruments or the 
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capabilities for fulfilling this role. Europeans may 
have wished for a stronger Europe; however, there was 
marked reluctance to hand over serious security pow- 
ers to Brussels. Nor did Europeans seem especially 
keen on boosting their collective strength by investing 
more in hard power. Indeed, only the UK and France 
maintained anything like a serious military capability, 
meaning that when ‘Europe’ did feel compelled to act 
militarily—as it did in Libya in 2011 and then a year 
later in Mali in Africa—it was not ‘Europe’ as a collec- 
tive actor that intervened, but one or both of these two 
countries with US support. 

Nonetheless, Europe still retained what American 
political scientist Joseph Nye has defined as significant 
‘soft power assets. By the turn of the century it had 
also become a formidable economic actor too, with a 
market capacity larger even than that of the United 
States. Not only that: it continued to be America’s most 
favoured economic partner. Still, not all the economic 
news was positive. On the contrary, with the onset of 
the so-called ‘euro crisis’ after 2008 many began to won- 
der about the European project altogether. Hitherto 
Europe could at least tell a positive story about its 
achievements. Now it looked as if it was no longer able 
to do so. Rising debt, increasing unemployment, and 
declining competitiveness in many countries (though 
by no means all) were hardly signs of rude economic 
health. Yet in spite of almost daily predictions of its 
imminent demise the EU continued to hold together. 
The costs of doing so may have been high as one large 
bailout followed another. However, the longer-term 
dangers of not underwriting the European Union 


A new Asian century? ene 





‘The future of the EU is hard to predict. Over the next decade it 
could undergo a bout of further integration; it could fall apart | 
into opposing camps of those who would go forward or those 
who would go back; or perhaps most likely, it could just mud- 
dle through.’ 
(Cited in The Economist, 17-23 March 2007, ‘Special Report on 
the European Union’: 20) 


looked to most rational analysts a good deal higher 
than doing so. Warts and all, a Europe that managed 
to work together to solve its problems in a collective 
way was likely to be a more stable and more effective 
Europe than a Europe that did not (see Box 4.4). 


In spite of the break-up of former Yugoslavia, Europe 
benefited as much from the end of the cold waras the 
USA. 


Europeans after the cold war were divided over a series of 
key issues, most notably the degree of European 
integration, economic strategy, and the foreign policy 
aspirations of the European Union. 


Europe may not possess much collective military power, 
but it does retain important soft power, while remaining a 
major economic actor in the world. 


The costs of the economic crisis have been significant but 
the consensus remains that a functioning EU is more likely 
to deliver peace and prosperity than any alternative 
arrangement. 








Perhaps nowhere in the modern world does history, 
with its memories and myths, exercise a greater influ- 
ence than in Asia. First subjected to European power 
during the nineteenth century, and then to the even 
worse depredations of Japan between 1936 and 1945, 
Asia’s current outlook is very much a product of a very 
disturbed past. Indeed, even while Europe was acquir- 
ing some degree of stability after 1945, Asia experienced 
at least two devastating wars, several insurgencies, and 
one genocidal revolution. Along the way, Asia was also 
subject to several US interventions, a short and bloody 
war between Vietnam and Cambodia, and a Chinese 
invasion of Vietnam a year later. 


The contrast between postcolonial Asiaand cold war 
Europe could not have been more pronounced. In fact, 
scholars of International Relations have been much 
taken with the comparison, pointing out that whereas 
Western Europe at least managed to form a new liberal 
security community in which nationalism and ‘ancient 
hatreds’ came to play much less of a role over time, 
Asia remained a complex tapestry of often warring and 
suspicious states, whose hatreds ran deep and where 
nationalism played a central part in defining identity. 
Nor did the end of the cold war lead to the same results 
in Asia. In Europe, 1989 concluded with free elections, 
the resolution of territorial issues, a move to the market, 
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the unification ofone country, and the disintegration of 
another. In Asia it concluded with powerful communist 
parties remaining in power in at least three countries 
(North Korea, Vietnam, and China), several territorial 
disputes remaining unresolved, and Korea remaining 
divided. This is not to say that Asia was not impacted 
by the end of the cold war at all: clearly it was. However, 
the consequences were not always liberal. Indeed, in 
China they were anything but; for, having witnessed 
what was unfolding in the former USSR under the 
reformist leadership of Gorbachev, the Chinese com- 
munist leadership decided to do the opposite, namely, 
abandon political reform and impose even tighter con- 
trol from the centre. North Korea, too, drew its own 
lessons. Indeed, seeing what had happened to another 
communist state that had once looked so stable—East 
Germany—it now did everything to ensure that it did 
not suffer the same fate. 

Because of the very different ways the end of the cold 
war played itself out in Asia, many writers (including 
onevery influential American scholar, Aaron Friedberg) 
argued that far from being primed for a liberal peace, 
Asia in general, and East Asia in particular, was ripe for 
new rivalries. Indeed, according to Friedberg, Europe's 
very bloody past between 1914 and 1945 could eas- 
ily turn into Asia’s future. This was not a view shared 
by every commentator, however. In fact, as events 
unfolded, this uncompromisingly tough-minded real- 
ist perspective came under sustained criticism. This did 
not deny the possibility of future disturbances. Indeed, 
how could one argue otherwise given the bitter legacy 
of history, Japan’s ambiguous relationship with its own 
bloody past, North Korea’s nuclear programme, and 
China's claim to Taiwan? But in spite of all this there 
were still several reasons to think that the future might 
not be quite so bleak as Friedberg predicted. 

The first and most important were the very great 
material advances achieved in the region since the late 
1990s. The sources of this have been much debated, 
with some suggesting that the underlying reasons for 
economic success was a strong entrepreneurial spirit 
wedded to a powerful set of cultural (Asian) values, 
and others that it was the by-product of the applica- 
tion of a non-liberal model of development employ- 
ing the strong state to drive through rapid economic 
development from above. The USA also played its part. 
Indeed, by helping to manage Japan’s re-entry into the 
international community during the post-war years, 
opening up its huge market to Asian exports, and pro- 
viding many countries in the region with security on 


the cheap, it became an indispensable player. Even the 
former colonial countries, now organized through the 
European Union, were not insignificant actors in the 
Asian economic success story by buying Asian goods 
and investing heavily into the region. 

Finally, though Asia is not institutionally rich and 
lacks bodies such as NATO or the European Union, it 
has over time been able to build an important array of 
bodies that do provide some form of collective voice 
and identity. Potentially the most important of these 
has been ASEAN. Formed during the midst of a very 
unstable part of the cold war in 1967 to enable dia- 
logue to take place between five South East Asian coun- 
tries (Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore, 
and Thailand), it has over time evolved to include 
five more states including communist Vietnam, war- 
torn Cambodia, oil-rich Brunei, the once military-led 
Myanmar, and the tiny republic of Laos. ASEAN is, of 
course, a much looser institution than the EU, and its 
underlying principle remains the very traditional one 
of sovereignty and non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other sovereign states. Yet over time its fields 
of interest have widened considerably, making it today 
much less than a union but more than just the talking 
shop it used to be. 

In the end, though, the key to Asia’s current pros- 
perity and future stability rests on what happens to its 
new economic powerhouse, China. Much has now been 
written about China's rise and the impact this has had 
on the world in general, and Asia more particularly. But 
until recently China's rise did not seem to be a cause 
of much concern. In fact, a number of Chinese writ- 
ers even fashioned their own very particular theory, 
known as the ‘peaceful rise’. This made it abundantly 
clear that China was not like Germany or Japan in 
the inter-war period, and that it was more than happy 
to rise within the system rather than outside it. Nor 
did China seek confrontation with the United States. 
Indeed, according to the same analysts, the US should 
be seen as being more partner than enemy. And even 
if some had their doubts about US intentions, China, 
they advised, should always keep its head down and not 
arouse American anger. 

Recent events in the South China Seas and China’s 
sometimes more belligerent tone since 2008 have cast 
serious doubts on all this (see Box 4.5). This in turn 
has only confirmed what some IR scholars have always 
maintained: that when new powers rise and emerge 
onto the international stage they are bound to act in a 
more assertive fashion. This prediction now appears to 
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‘It has become the new truth of our age that the Western world | 
we have known is fast losing its pre-eminence to be replaced 
by a new international system shaped by China and increas- 
ingly determined by the economic rise of Asia... However 


we need to question the idea that there is a power shift in the 
making and that the West and the United States are in steep 
decline. The world has a long way to go before we can talk of 

a post-Western world.’ 
(M. Cox (2011), ‘Power Shift and the Death of the West? Not 
Yet! European Political Science, 10(3): 416) 


have been borne out by recent events; certainly many 
Asian countries have responded accordingly by doing 
what they have always done in the past: calling on the 
United States to balance the power of the local hegemon. 
The United States in turn has done what it has always 
done when called upon to secure Asia: tilted towards 
it. Still, there is no inevitability that the region is once 
again primed for conflict. It may be fashionable among 
Western pundits to talk of a new ‘1914 moment rushing 


A new global South 





towards us, accompanied by an increased arms race and 
military stand-offs. But Asia (and indeed China itself) 
have a number of good reasons to act with great care. 
However, nothing is guaranteed, and if the regional 
powers—including China—fail to negotiate a settlement 
of their differences, the costs to them all could be huge. 


Compared to Europe after 1945, the international relations 
of East Asia during the cold warwere highly volatile, 
marked by revolutions, wars, and insurgencies. 


The end of the cold war was experienced very differently 
in Asia. 


Economic growth, the USA's presence, and the role played 
by ASEAN continue to make the region more stable than 
some predicted. 


China's economic rise has brought prosperity to the region 
but increased tensions too, confirming—at least according 
to some realists—that when the balance of power changes 
instability follows. 








The economic success of Asia poses a much larger ques- 
tion about the fate of the less-developed countries in 
general during the post-cold war era. As we noted ear- 
lier, the cold war had a massive impact on the Third 
World in the same way as political struggles in the 
Third World had an enormous impact on the cold war. 
Liberation movements were of course animated by dif- 
ferent ideas and employed quite different strategies to 
achieve their many goals. But they were all united by 
some common aims: emancipation from their former 
colonial masters, rapid economic development, and the 
speedy creation of societies where poverty, hunger, and 
illiteracy would become but distant memories. 

These high ideals expressed by new elites, buoyed up 
by the enthusiasm of the poor and the dispossessed— 
the ‘wretched of the earth’ as Frantz Fanon was to call 
them—very quickly foundered. First, many of the new 
rulers fast discovered the lure of power and frequently 
succumbed to a debilitating corruption. Quite a few 
were then overthrown by various rivals—only too keen 
to share in the spoils of office—rendering many coun- 
tries in the Third World both highly unstable and con- 
stantly vulnerable to military coups. Nor did the new 
economies prove to be especially productive: on the 


contrary, the majority turned out to be extraordinarily 
inefficient. Meanwhile, many less-developed countries 
ran up enormous debts that rendered them vulnerable 
to renewed Western economic pressure. Then, finally, 
came the end of the cold war and with it the collapse 
of the idea that some form of state-led development 
offered a better way forward than the market. 

The collapse of the ‘Third World’ as a political proj- 
ect left behind a complex legacy, from on-going civil 
wars on some continents (most notably in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa) to the opportunity in others of rejoining 
the world economic order. Certainly, with the USSR 
no longer playing an active political role the way 
now seemed open for major change. However, the 
consequences often proved to be deeply problematic. 
Indeed, some states that had been propped up by 
one or other of the two superpowers during the cold 
war simply collapsed into complete chaos, a fate that 
awaited Somalia and the Congo. Nor did economic 
reform always deliver on its promise. In fact, in many 
countries the implementation of Western-style struc- 
tural reform often led to greater inequality, a decline 
in public services, and the exponential growth of 
ever more rampant forms of corruption as more and 
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more money began to flood into the newly emerging 
economies. 

Economic reform and the rapid reintegration of 
the “Third World’ back into the world economy thus 
had profound consequences, both on the countries 
themselves and on the wider international system. To 
many, of course, the adoption of market reforms in 
places as far apart as Brazil and India could only have 
positive results. But wealth-creating reforms did not 
always lead to the alleviation of economic distress. A 
new middle class may have been in the making, but 
there was no hiding where the greatest concentration 
of disease, the highest level of malnutrition, and the 
most deaths of young children continued to be con- 
centrated. A new world economic order may have 
been in the making, but that did not mean that the 
basic needs of millions of people were being met. Nor 
did it lead to a reduction in debt. Indeed, one of the 
more staggering facts about relations between the 
economically developed North and the developing 
South was that, in spite of the former providing aid to 
the latter, the latter was still having to pay a massive 
amount of interest to Western economic institutions. 
Indeed, in 2007, the developing world was having to 
pay $13 in debt repayments for every $1 received in 
aid. Moreover, in spite of various campaigns to cancel 
this debt, little was achieved and five years on the total 
debt owed by the developing countries to the West 
stood at around $5 trillion. 

Significantly, continuing inequality and extensive 
poverty did not always lead to conflict or overt politi- 
cal resistance to the West. Indeed, one of the ways in 
which ordinary people in the South expressed their 
frustration was not by taking up arms (though some 
still did), but rather by doing what poor peoples have 
always done throughout the ages: migrate. The costs of 
this to the host societies was often enormous, deplet- 
ing countries of their professional classes and their 
more active young. Still, no amount of border wire or 
dangerous seas could stop the desperate and the needy 
looking for some kind of life—and hopefully a better 
one—in North America, Europe and Australia; and 
having arrived they then did what migrants have also 
done over the centuries: send a good proportion of what 
they earned (often in the most menial and underpaid 
of jobs) back to their families in their home countries. 
Nor were these remittances insignificant; indeed, in 
2012 alone they amounted to well over $400 billion, a 
crucial lifeline for those continuing to survive in the 
most straitened of circumstances. 


‘We must not forget that the overwhelming majority of poor | 
people live in the Third World states. They did yesterday, they | 
do today, and in the absence of remedial action, they will | 


tomorrow. 
(C. Thomas (1999), ‘Where is the Third World Now?) in M. Cox, 
K. Booth, and T. Dunne (eds), The Interregnum: Controversies in 
World Politics, 1989-1999: 244) 





The new global South, as it became popularly 
known, thus had at least one obvious thing in common 
with the old Third World: millions of people without 
much to look forward to, whose only hope of bettering 
themselves was to move somewhere else (see Box 4.6). 
Moreover, while the ideological map of the world may 
have changed since the end of the cold war—hardly 
anybody talked any longer of building socialism or 
overthrowing imperialism—political attitudes in the 
South did not change as much as some might have 
hoped. Indeed, many of the old resentments remained, 
fuelled in large part by the simple fact that the West 
still retained enormous power at nearly every level 
of the international system. This not only generated 
suspicion, it also had a very direct impact on the way 
countries in the South tended to view Western policies, 
whether it was the West’s new propensity to intervene 
in complex conflicts (something the South opposed 
on the good Westphalian grounds that states should 
not intervene in the internal affairs of other states), or 
right through to the sticky issue of who should and 
who should not be able to have nuclear weapons. In 
a more equal world, things might have been different. 
But for a number of countries, most notably India and 
Iran, it was the height of hypocrisy for the more pow- 
erful nuclear states, including the three Western ones, 
to claim a right for themselves which they then denied 
to others. 


e The end of the Third World was marked by major 
economic reform in many countries, accompanied by their 
rejoining the world market. 


e The less-developed countries continue to be burdened by 


debt and debt repayments to the more advanced 
economies of the world. 


ji e Though socialist anti-imperialism is no longer a powerful 
political ideology in the South, resentments against the 
more powerful West remain. 
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From 9/11 to the Arab Spring 





Whether or not there was, or is, a connection between 
the unequal distribution of wealth and power in the 
world and terrorism remains an open question. What 
is less in doubt is the impact that the 2001 attack on the 
United States had on international politics in general, 
and the behaviour of the last remaining superpower in 
particular. Indeed, if the end of the cold war marked 
one of the great turning points in modern international 
relations, then 9/11 marked another. Bin Laden and 
Al Qaeda were no doubt motivated by far more than a 
desire for social justice and a distaste for globalization. 
As bin Laden’s many would-be analysts have pointed 
out, his vision was one that pointed back to a golden 
age of Islam rather than forward to something mod- 
ern. That said, his chosen method of attacking the USA 
using four planes, his use of video to communicate with 
followers, his employment of the global financial system 
to fund operations, and his primary goal of driving the 
USA out of the Middle East (whose control by the West 
was essential to the continued working of the modern 
international economy) could hardly be described as 
medieval. US policy-makers certainly did not regard 
him as some odd throwback to earlier times. Indeed, 
the fact that he threatened to use the most modern and 
dangerous weapons—weapons of mass destruction— 
to achieve his objectives made him a very modern 
threat, but one that could not be dealt with by the kind 
of traditional means developed during the cold war. As 
the Bush administration constantly reiterated, this new 
danger meant that old methods, such as containment 
and deterrence, were no longer relevant. If this was the 
beginning of a ‘new cold war’, as some argued at the 
time, then it was one unlikely to be fought using poli- 
cies and methods learned between 1947 and 1989. 

The way in which the Bush administration responded 
to international terrorism proved to be highly contro- 
versial, and in the end extraordinarily costly too (see 
Box 4.7). But even the most stinging critic could not 
deny one thing: the huge impact 9/11 was to have on 
the United States and its relations with the wider world. 
In the short term, of course, it led to the US interven- 
ing in Afghanistan. More generally, it made its foreign 
policy more militarized. US military spending doubled 
between 2001 and 2009. It also caused a temporary but 
significant split with many of its European allies. And 
it made many US policy-makers rethink their views on 
the Middle East. Not everything changed: Israel still 





remained its very special ally there. But there was a shift. 
Hitherto the US had been perfectly happy, it seemed, to 
coexist with traditional elites, on the assumption that 
stability was better than instability. Now, many on the 
American side (Bush in particular) took the view that 
the status quo was not sacrosanct and that something 
radical wouldhave to be done to try and change a region 
that had spawned the kind of totalitarian ideas that had 
ultimately led to the destruction of the Twin Towers. 

In this way, the intellectual ground was prepared 
for the war against Iraq in 2003. Initially supported by 
an enthusiastic American public, the war that many 
hoped would be over in weeks turned into a long and 
brutal encounter. Moreover, as time passed, it soon 
became clear that the US intervention was delivering 
neither stable democracy to Iraq nor inspiring others 
in the region to undertake serious political reform. On 
the contrary, as many predicted it might, the war only 
disturbed the whole of the Middle East while making 
it possible for Iran to gain even greater influence. Even 
worse, perhaps, far from weakening the appeal of the 
Islamists globally, it only managed to provide them 
with a rallying point, which they then went on to exploit 
with great skill. The war against terror announced with 
such gusto by Bush back in 2002 was now turning into 
a war against the West. 

But once more the unexpected happened. Indeed, 
as the US began preparing to disengage from unwin- 
nable wars in both Afghanistan and Iraq, the seem- 
ingly impossible took place: the peoples in the Middle 
East began to throw off their autocratic rulers with- 
out very much urging from the West. More surprising 
still, perhaps, instead of opting for Western-style lib- 
eral governments to lead them after 2011, most peoples 
in the region (though by no means all) seemed to opt 
for some form of Islamically-inspired governments 


‘In the period since the Second World War, much terrorist 
violence has been directed against the perceivedly illegiti- 
mate imperial power of Britain and the United States and their 


allies. What the latter call terrorism has often been historically 
important because it has involved anti-imperialist nationalism 

| as well: 
(R. English (2009), Terrorism: How to Respond (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press): 51) 
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whose ideas appeared to owe more to political Islam 
than they did to Western liberal thought. To make 
matters problematic, as the revolt moved from 
Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt to Syria, it assumed an 
ever more bloody and dangerous form, drawing in 
regional actors like Iran and Saudi Arabia—not to 
mention Russia, who continued to support the old 
secular regime in Damascus. Dangerous times thus 
lay ahead in what still remained the most volatile 
region in the international system. 


e 9/11 effectively brought the post-cold war era to an end, 
and in the process transformed US foreign policy. 


e The reasons for going to war in Iraq have been much 
disputed, although most people now believe it was a 
strategic error. 


e The Arab Spring since 2011 has seen the emergence of 
powerful political parties and organizations favouring 
constitutions inspired by Islam. 








Obama and the world | 


If 9/11 marked one turning point in the international 


relations of the early twenty-first century, then so too 
in its own very different way did the election of Barack 
Obama, coming as it did in the midst of two great cri- 
ses: one associated with a decline of US prestige fol- 
lowing its policy response to 9/11, and the other the 
greatest economic crisis facing the US since the 1930s. 
Both were very closely connected. But it was the eco- 
nomic crisis above all that propelled Obama to power. 
Indeed, when faced with an economic meltdown that 
could easily have led to the collapse of the US economy, 
and possibly a worldwide depression too, Americans 
in their large majority transferred their support away 
from one party, who had hitherto seen ‘government’ as 
being the problem, to another who accepted that if the 
USA were to avoid another great depression it would 
have to adopt a set of radical policies that did not shy 
away from using the state to save the market from itself. 

If Obama first challenge was to put the US back 
on the road to recovery, his second was to restore US 
standing abroad, while shifting the focus of American 
foreign policy away from the Middle East (a forlorn 
hope given the problems it posed) towards Asia. But, in 
more general terms, Obama turned out to be a decid- 
edly cautious foreign policy leader, eschewing the dem- 
ocratic rhetoric that had come to characterize the Bush 
years. This, however, did not mean that Obama was 
not prepared to use US military power. It was, after all, 
on his ‘watch’ that bin Laden was finally hunted down 
and killed. Obama also ordered the use of more drones 
over Pakistan to kill Taliban leaders. And he made it 
abundantly clear to Iran that if ever Iran came close to 
acquiring nuclear weapons the United States would not 
hesitate in using force. 





But perhaps Obama's main contribution to foreign 
policy was less in terms of specific actions under- 
taken (or not) and more in relation to rethinking 
America’s position in the wider world (see Box 4.8). 
If Bush had a theory of the world, it was based on the 
then uncontested view that the world was unipolar 
and would likely remain so for many years to come. 
Obama’s analysis was altogether more restrained. 
Drawing heavily from a series of influential new stud- 
ies (the most significant being Fareed Zakaria’s 2008 
The Post-American World), Obama rejected the notion 
that America was in decline or that it would soon be 
overtaken by China or any other of the rising econo- 
mies that went under the broad heading of the BRICs 
(Brazil, Russia, India, and China). The US could still 
muster formidable assets, enough at least to keep it at 
the head of the table for many decades to come. But 
the fact remained that the world was changing, even 
if power in the wider sense was not shifting; and if the 
US wished to retain its leadership in this fast-changing 
environment it had to devise more flexible policies (see 
Case Study 1). 








i ‘He is not interested in grand strategies. Bereft of any grand 
vision, his ambition is to preserve America’s great power sta- 
tus and make it acceptable to the rest of the world. Obama 


no longer wants his country to serve as the world’s policeman. 
However, he has no intention of letting another displace the 

United States.’ 
(Z. Laidi (2012), Limited Achievements: Obama's Foreign Policy 
(Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan): xii) 
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International Relations as a field has always been concerned 
to understand why great powers rise and fall. There is indeed 
a whole literature inspired by a branch of realist theory which 
argues that when such transitions happen, the most likely con- 
sequence is increased tension and insecurity—possibly even 
war. The rise of modern China faces the United States with the 
same kind of challenge that has been faced by other great pow- 

ers in the past. It would seem to have three choices: accede 
to China rise and risk a loss of power itself; resist China's rise 


e Barack Obama was elected in 2008 in the midst of the 
deepest financial crisis since the 1930s. 


e His foreign policy aimed among other things to restore US 
standing in the world while finally bringing US troops home 
from Iraq and Afghanistan. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have examined the broad trends 
in world politics since the end of the cold war. The 
approach adopted here has been a quite traditional one, 
dealing in the main with the role played by states and 
regions, though never forgetting that other, less for- 
mally constituted actors and ideologies have shaped our 
world as well. Our discussion has, among other things, 
shown how significant the end of the cold war was (and 
remains) in shaping the modern world. But it has also 
demonstrated something else as well: that very often the 
things we least expect to happen can have the greatest 


Woo 


by allying itself ever more closely with those states in the Asia 
region who are as worried about China as the US itself; or 
try to incorporate China into the existing international order. 
When he became President in 2008, Obama—like Bush before 
him—was faced with various options. A simple confrontational 
approach would, it was feared, yield unsatisfactory results. At 
the same time, a policy of accommodation that ignored China's 
increasing belligerence could embolden China and undermine 
US alliances in the region. The Obama team thus opted for 
a multilayered approach: firstly seek to get the United States 
more actively involved in Asian regional organizations such as 
ASEAN and APEC, and in this way—hopefully—reassure other 
states in Asia about the US's longer-term commitment to the 
region; secondly, press hard for a larger role to be given to all 
Asian countries in international economic bodies like the G20; 
thirdly, reassure China that its rise in the international order 
was something the United States would actively welcome; and 
finally, give a much higher priority to Asia in US foreign policy 
discourse. This in essence represented the broader strategy that 
was initially referred to in 2011 as the United States ‘pivoting’, 
then as ‘refocusing’, and finally by some US officials today as the 
US ‘rebalancing’ towards Asia. 


Obama's re-election in 2012 was in part due to his economic 
policies at home and in part due to his perceived success in 
foreign policy. 

Obama rejects the idea that the United States is in decline, 
but accepts that the US has to adjust its policies to take 
account of new economic realities—most notably in Asia. 





impact. Indeed, looking back over the past twenty years 
or so, it is remarkable to see the impact that four quite 
unexpected events—the end of the cold war itself, the 
terrorist attacks of 9/11, the 2008 economic crisis, and 
the Arab Spring—have all had (and are still having) on 
the international system. Of course, this is not to ignore 
deeper developments and trends, the most important by 
far being the forward march of that most dynamic of eco- 
nomic systems known as global capitalism. When our 
story began, at the beginning of the cold war, the world 
was sharply divided between two competing economic 
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orders—one broadly speaking capitalist and the other 
loosely defined as communist. That world no longer 
exists. The market now rules nearly everywhere, creat- 
ing vast wealth, great inequalities, and enormous oppor- 
tunities for some economies that many once assumed 
would remain underdeveloped forever. More surpris- 
ing still has been the fact that a good deal of this new 
growth has not been driven by the traditional engine of 
the world economy knownas the West, but rather by that 
rising superstar in the East called China. Indeed, by the 
beginning of the second decade of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, analysts were starting to talk in the most optimistic 
terms of a massive shift of economic power that would, 
over time, see the rise of an entirely new world order in 
which the once underdeveloped South—from Brazil to 
India—would be playing an increasingly vital role. 
Whether or not a new world order is in the making 
remains an open question. Many economists certainly 
seem to think so. But we should take care coming to any 
definitive conclusions. There has been much specula- 
tion of late about power shifting away from the West, 
about the twenty-first century becoming less Western 


Questions 


Can Asia remain peaceful? 
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years? 
Is the West in decline? 
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than Asian, even of a China on the brink of ruling the 
world. Yet the jury is still out. That new economies are 
emerging is self-evident: that countries like India, China, 
and Brazil are becoming richer is obvious. However, we 
should not forget how far these countries still have to 
go. Furthermore, if this chapter has taught us anything 
it is that even if many things have changed, quite a lot 
remains the same. Thus the world today still remains a 
deeply unequal place. America still retains enormous 
power. And the West more generally (even including cri- 
sis-ridden Europe) has an enormous capacity to attract, 
integrate, and transform others—including many of the 
new rising powers. Indeed, many of these powers are now 
rising not outside or even against the West but rather 
within an order largely shaped by Western economic 
and political ideas. In this very special sense, therefore, 
it is not at all clear that the world is undergoing a major 
revolution leading to what some now believe will become 
a ‘post-Western’ world. If anything, we could easily be 
heading in quite the opposite direction. The twenty-first 
century could turn out to be the West’s most successful 
to date. We can only wait and see. 
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Reader's Guide 


After a period of US dominance of the international 
political and economic systems, the world order 
began to undergo what many came to see as a fun- 
damental structural change from the mid-2000s. 
This was initially associated with the rise of the BRIC 
countries (Brazil, Russia, India, and China), but was 
then strengthened by the crisis of finance capital- 
ism that hit the core Western countries after 2007. 
This chapter begins by examining the US-led global 
order that emerged at the end of the cold war and 
at the arguments for this being likely to remain sta- 
ble and to endure. The second section considers the 
challenges to the idea of a US-dominated global 
order, paying particular attention to the role of large, 


emerging developing countries, to the idea of the 
BRICs, to the regional role of these countries, and 
to the new Southern coalitions that were coming to 
play an increasingly influential role in negotiations 
and institutions affecting trade, climate change, and 
foreign aid. The third section distinguishes between 
different views of the diffusion of power, discusses 
what is involved when we talk of ‘rising powers’, and 
looks at some of the major theoretical arguments 
about how rising powers affect global politics. The 
concluding section considers the argument that 
today's emerging powers matter not simply because 
of their current and likely future power, but rather 
because of the challenge that they pose to the euro- 
centrism and Western dominance of the interna- 
tional order. 
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Chapter 5 Rising powers and the emerging global order 


Introduction 





At the end of the cold war the structure of global order 
appeared clear and straightforward. The West had won. 
The United States was the sole superpower and the 
world was living through a period of unipolarity that, 
many believed, would continue well into the twenty- 
first century. The US-led order had three pillars: first, 
the unrivalled extent and many dimensions of US 
power; second, the Western-dominated institutions 
and multilateral organizations originally created in the 
wake of the Second World War—the United Nations, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
(the World Trade Organization (WTO) from 1995), and 
the World Bank and International Monetary Fund; and 
third, the dense network of alliances and close bilateral 
relationships across the Atlantic and Pacific. For many 
commentators, this liberal Greater West had triumphed 
and was bound to increase its global reach—partly 
through the intensification of economic and social glo- 
balization, partly through the power and attractiveness 
of Western ideas of democracy, human rights, and lib- 
eral capitalism, and partly through deliberate US poli- 
cies and the effective deployment of American power. 
The central question, however, was whether this 
period of US predominance would last. For many, the 
most important lesson of history is that challengers to 
unequal power will always emerge, either because of the 
competitive nature of international politics or because 
of the restless and dynamic quality of global capital- 
ism. On one side, analysts considered the stability of 
US power. How far would the US fall prey to ‘imperial 


| The post-cold war order 


overstretch —whether in the form of costly and frus- 
trating military campaigns, due to economic unsus- 
tainability and fiscal imbalances, or due to the loss of 
domestic support for playing a global hegemonic role. 
In the case of Europe, the 1990s also seemed to point to 
a rosy future. The enlargement of the European Union 
(EU) had been a stunning success, institutions were 
becoming deeper, and many saw the ‘normative power’ 
of the European model as meshing perfectly with the 
way in which twenty-first-century international soci- 
ety was moving (Manners 2006). But by the middle of 
the 2000s doubts were becoming more evident, dra- 
matically reinforced by the euro crisis. On the other 
side, attention quickly came to focus on the large, fast- 
growing countries in what had previously been called 
the Third World or the global South. Following the 
introduction in the late 1970s of market-led reforms, 
China was establishing itself as the major manufac- 
turing power of the global economy and as one of the 
obvious major powers in the system. And, in the next 
tier down, a range of other states were becoming both 
more active and influential globally and acquiring a 
significant degree of regional influence (as with Brazil 
in Latin America; India in South Asia; Indonesia in 
Asia; Nigeria and South Africa in Africa). These devel- 
opments came to be seen as representing a power chal- 
lenge to the US and Europe. But they also constituted a 
challenge to the eurocentrism and Western dominance 
of an international order that had been created histori- 
cally through the process of European imperialism. 





Many academics, especially in Europe and the United 
States, told three kinds of liberal stories about the 
post-cold war world. Some stressed institutions and 
the cooperative logic of institutions. Institutions are 
needed to deal with the ever more complex dilemmas 
of collective action that emerge in a globalized world. 
The complexity of the governance challenges meant 
that international law and international regimes would 
necessarily increase in number, scope, and variety. It 
also meant that as large states, including large develop- 
ing states, expanded their range of interests and inte- 
grated more fully into the global economy and world 


society—as they ‘joined the world’ in the popular lan- 
guage of the 1990s—they would be naturally drawn by 
the functional benefits provided by institutions, and 
pressed towards more cooperative and ‘responsible’ 
patterns of behaviour. They would gradually become 
socialized into a Western-led global order. The process 
would not necessarily be easy. It would be uneven and 
often unsettling. But, on this view, the broad direction 
of travel was clear. 

Others stressed the Kantian idea of the gradual 
but progressive diffusion of liberal values, partly as a 
result of liberal economics and increased economic 
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interdependence, partly as a global civil society liberal 
legal order comes to sustain the autonomy of a global 
civil society, and partly as a result of the successful 
example set by the multifaceted liberal capitalist system 
of states. There was little option but to accept the intrin- 
sic superiority of the ideas that had, on this view, quite 
literally conquered the world (Mandelbaum 2003). 

A third group told a more US-centred story. The 
US was indeed the centre of a unipolar world. But, 
true both to its own values but also to its rational self- 
interest, Washington would have a continued incentive 
to bind itself within the institutions that it had created 
in the cold war era in order to reassure smaller states 
and to prevent balancing against US power (Ikenberry 
2001). A rational hegemon in an age of globalization 
would understand the importance and utility of soft 
power and self-restraint. In return for this self-binding 
and the procedural legitimacy it would create, and in 
return for US-supplied global public goods and the 
output legitimacy that they would create, other states 
would acquiesce and accept the role of the United States 
as the owner and operator of the system. 

For liberals, the challenge posed by the Soviet 
Union and its allies (the so-called Second World) had 
been seen off with the victorious end to the cold war. 
Through a mix of these three processes those devel- 
oping states of the old Third World that had previ- 
ously challenged the Western order (especially in 
the demands of the 1970s for a New International 
Economic Order) would now become increasingly 
enmeshed, socialized, and integrated. The nature and 
dynamics of power were changing. Joseph Nye was 
influential in arguing that soft power would outstrip 
hard coercive power in importance and concentra- 
tions of liberal power would attract rather than repel 
or threaten (Nye 2005). Just as the example of a liberal 
and successful European Union had created power- 
ful incentives on the part of weaker and neighbouring 
states towards emulation and a desire for membership, 
so, on a larger scale and over a longer period, a similar 
pattern would be observed in the case of the develop- 
ing and emerging world as a whole. 

The 1990s, then, were marked by a clear sense of the 
liberal ascendancy, a clear assumption that the US had 
the right and power to decide what the ‘liberal global 
order’ was all about, and a clear belief that the Western 
order worked and that it had the answers. Yes, of course 
there would be isolated rogues and radical rejectionists. 
Butthey were on the ‘wrong side of history’ as President 
Clinton confidently proclaimed. 


The idea that this US-led order was stable was not 
confined to liberals. One group of neo-realist think- 
ers argued that the extent of US power was simply so 
great that the normal logic of the balance of power had 
been overcome, and that no power was likely to emerge 
in the foreseeable future with the capacity to disturb 
US power and primacy (Wohlforth 1999). This is espe- 
cially the case since, for neo-realists, military power is 
the most important form of power. In terms of military 
power the United States is, quite literally, in a class of its 
own: it accounts for 45 per cent of the world’s total mili- 
tary spending; it has an enormous lead in new military 
technologies; it has a vast global network of over 750 
overseas bases in over 100 countries, and it has a unique 
capacity to project power to any corner of the world. 
Since active opposition was ruled out, the expectation 
was that weaker states would have no option but to 
seek accommodation with the US and with the US-led 
global order. 

Many critical political economists also saw stabil- 
ity. Across the developing world neo-liberalism was 
spreading, partly imposed by the US and its associated 
institutions and partly reflecting the choices of elites in 
what had previously been called the Third World and 
was now increasingly referred to as the global South. 
The neo-Marxist account has been neglected by main- 
stream Western debate on rising powers, but raises 
important questions. On this view, an excessive focus 
on the emerging nation-states of the South clouds and 
confuses the issue. What we are seeing is, in reality, the 
transformation of global capitalism from an old core 
centred on the advanced industrialized states into a far 
more global and far more thoroughly transnational- 
ized capitalist order (see Robinson 2007). The systemic 
change has to do with the unfolding of a deterritori- 
alized global capitalism made up of flows, fluxes, net- 
worked connections, and transnational production 
networks, but marked by inequality, instability, and 
new patterns of stratification. Rather than count up and 
categorize the ‘power’ of emerging powers, the intel- 
lectual challenge is to understand the ‘transnational 
whole’ in which such countries are embedded and the 
social forces and state-society relations that underpin 
the national developmental projects pursued by emerg- 
ing country elites. 

After the end of the cold war, the global South 
came to be redefined in transnational social terms 
rather than as a grouping or category of nation-states. 
Attention was focused more and more on the social 
movements that were emerging within and across the 
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global South in response to neo-liberalism: the World 
Social Forum, anti-globalization groups, and the prot- 
est movements that had come to prominence at the 
WTO ministerial meeting in Seattle in 1999. Many 
argued that the challenge then to the US-led order 
would not come from large developing countries (such 


e During the 1990s there was near universal agreement that 
the global system was dominated by the power of the United 
States and its allies and by the institutions that the US 
dominated. 


From the perspective of the dominant norms of the system, 
the United States has rarely been a status quo power but has 
often sought to mould the system in its own image. Since the 
end of the cold war it has been a strongly revisionist power: in 
the 1990s, in terms of pressing for new norms on intervention, 
the opening of markets, and the embedding of particular sets 
of what it saw as liberal values in international institutions; in 
the early years of this century, in terms of its attempt to recast 
norms on regime change and on the use of force. 


The US order under challenge 


But by the late 1990s this picture of a stable, 
US-dominated global order was coming under increas- 
ing challenge. The terrorist attacks of 11 September 
2001 underscored the darker side of globalization. 
The experience of trying to fight a ‘war’ on global ter- 
rorism and of using hard coercive power to dominate 
weaker societies (as in Iraq or Afghanistan) brought 
to the fore the limits of military power for achieving 
political goals. The mismatch between Washington's 
rhetoric of human rights and democracy and its sys- 
tematic willingness to violate human rights in defence 
of its national security (as with Guantanamo, Abu 
Graib, and the policy of so-called rendition of terrorist 
suspects) undercut Western claims to moral superior- 
ity. And, for many governments and for many groups 
within a broad range of societies, the unilateralism of 
the Bush administration was undercutting the legiti- 
macy and acceptability of US leadership. 

One of the most visible signs that something was 
changing concerned the increased diplomatic activism 
on the part of large developing countries. The intensive 
coalitional policies of Brazil and India in the World 
Trade Organization provide a good example, most 
notably in terms of the G20 trade coalition created at 


as India, China, or Brazil): it would come rather from 
radical rejectionist states (such as Venezuela or Iran); 
from grassroots anti-globalization movements; and 
from transnational anti-Western Islamic groupings 
and terrorist organizations. (For an influential account 
see Hardt and Negri 2001.) 


e The states of the global South did not face the United States 
within a stable notion of a ‘Westphalian order’. From their 
perspective, the dominant Western states were insisting 
that many of the most important norms of the system 
ought to change, above all in ways that threatened greater 
interventionism. But there was a widespread sense that 
there was little alternative but to accommodate Western 
power. 


There was widespread consensus that challenges to 

the US-led order would result from ‘blowback’ or 
‘packlashes’ against US and Western power, and would 
be focused around anti-hegemonic social movements 
or radical states. 





Cancún in 2003. At the fifth Ministerial Conference 
of the WTO at Cancun in September 2003, developing 
countries came together in several overlapping coali- 
tions and decided to block the negotiations of the Doha 
Development Agenda until their demands were met. 
The Conference ended in deadlock. But the unified 
resistance of developing countries in the endgame at 
Cancun appeared to represent an important landmark 
in the international politics of trade. More generally, 
Cancún seemed to represent a symbol of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the developing world with ‘globalization’, often 
understood as the imposition of neo-liberal economic 
policies (commonly referred to as the Washington 
Consensus). 

It is often simply assumed that the dominant state 
or group of states in terms of power can be associated 
with the status quo, and that it will be emerging states 
or rising powers that seek to challenge the “basic norms 
of the system’ or to revise its “foundational principles’. 
However, any status quo has at least two dimensions: 
the first focused more or less directly on the distribution 
of material power; the second on the character of the 
international order and its dominant norms. From the 
perspective of the developing world, the US-led order 
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of the 1990s had involved a powerful move to change 
many of the rules, norms, and practices of global poli- 
tics—especially to do with economic and development 
policy and with new forms of intervention. They saw 
themselves as part of the status quo, and the West as the 
revisionists. But, as perceptions of their power grew, so 
there was a greater willingness to act in pursuit of their 
collective interests and against the developed world. In 
expressing this collective dissatisfaction, the emerging 
powers of the developing world—Brazil, China, India, 
and South Africa—took the lead, and were joined by 
many other developing countries. 

A further example was the creation of IBSA (India, 
Brazil and South Africa Dialogue Forum). This is a coop- 
eration project between the three democratic countries 
India, Brazil, and South Africa. The organization was 
formalized with the Brasilia Declaration in June 2003, 
and since then several initiatives have emerged to fuel 
cooperation on a broad range of areas. The tripartite 
grouping works at all levels to deepen their ties. There 
are annual meetings between the Heads of State, and 
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The ‘BRICs’ is an acronym that refers to the emerging countries 
Brazil, China, India, and Russia combined. The term was first 
coined in the research paper, Building Better Global Economic 
BRICS, by economist Jim O'Neill of Goldman Sachs in 2001, 
who regarded these four countries as the key emerging market 
economies. O'Neill projected that the relative size and share 
of the BRICs in the world economy would rise exponentially. 


another meeting once a year between the foreign min- 
isters. These meetings at the highest level often lead to 
declarations that consolidate common positions about 
global issues between the three countries. There are also 
working groups in a variety of areas—such as agricul- 
ture, defence, health, and trade—with the aim of explor- 
ing shared interests on sectoral issues. A third example is 
provided by the BASICs (Brazil, India, South Africa, and 
China). This group sidelined Europe in climate change 
negotiations in Copenhagen in December 2009 and 
forced the United States to negotiate in a very different 
institutional context. And, outside of the economic area, 
Brazil and Turkey's offer of mediation in the US-Iranian 
nuclear dispute in the first half of 2010 seemed to suggest 
a potential future shuffling of the diplomatic deck. 

On their own, these events might have attracted 
only passing attention. Yet, for many, they reflected a 
much deeper structural change that was taking place 
in the global economy and in the dynamics of global 
capitalism. And it is this phenomenon that is captured 
by the idea of the BRICs (see Case Study 1). 


In his report, O'Neill also described the implications this has 
for the Group of Seven (G7) and calls for a rearrangement of 
representation. 

In 2003, the Goldman Sachs report compiled by Dominic 
Wilson and Roopa Purushothaman called Dreaming with BRICs: 
The Path to 2050 expanded on the thesis of O'Neill. Their report 
predicted that, in all likelihood, by 2025 the BRICs could account 
for over half of the sizeof the G7 in terms of GDP. And in less than 
forty years the BRIC’s economies together could be larger than 
the G7. Several reports have followed up on this, offering more | 
detailed aspects and readjusted projections as the BRIC econo- 
mies fared better than expected. 

The key underlying argument behind these predictions is that 
China and India will arise as the world’s principal suppliers of 
manufactured goods and services, while Brazil and Russia will 
become similarly dominant as suppliers of raw materials. What 
the countries also have in common is that they all have an enor- 
mous potential consumer market, complemented by access to 
regional markets and to a large labour force. 

The original 2003 Goldman Sachs report entitled Dreaming with 

BRICs can be found at: http://www.goldmansachs.com/ 

ceoconfidential/CEO-2003-12.pdf 

The 2009 updated Goldman Sachs study on the BRICs, The 

Long-term Outlook for the BRICs and N-11 Post Crisis, taking into 

account the impact of the financial crisis, can be found at: http:// 
www.goldmansachs.com/our-thinking/archive/brics-at-8/ | 
brics-the-long-term-outlook.pdf | 
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The BRICs (Brazil, Russia, India, and China) com- 
prise the four largest economies outside the OECD. 
Together they hold around 50 per cent of the total 
global foreign exchange reserves. They have reduced 
or eliminated any residual dependence on foreign aid 
and in the cases of China, India, and Brazil have them- 
selves become major aid donors. In 2009 new donors 
provided around US$11 billion of foreign aid. And they 
have expanded their relations with each other, with 
China eclipsing the US as Brazil’s major trading part- 
ner and Sino-Indian trade approaching US$60 billion 
a year. South-South trade rose from being marginal as 
late as the early 1990s and now accounts for 17.5 per 
cent of global merchandise exports. 

The language of ‘BRICs’ and of ‘rising’ and emerg- 
ing powers took off from around 2003. Since then, 
both popular commentary and a great deal of political 
rhetoric has focused on the diffusion of power and the 
emergence of new powers. The central point of these 
debates was not where world order is now, but where it 
was going to go in the future. The BRICs were impor- 
tant not just because of their recent and current rapid 
development, but because of the predicted changes 
that were going to transform the global economy and 
change the balance of global economic power (see 
Table 5.1). 

The financial crisis that hit the advanced capitalist 
core in 2007 fed into these changes. In part this was the 
result of the degree to which emerging economies were 
relatively less directly affected. The 2007-9 financial 


crisis, regarded by many economists as the worst finan- 
cial crisis since the Great Depression, were relatively 
well withstood by the BRIC economies. Although 
Russia did see some dramatic fall in GDP from 2008 
to 2009, India and China stillsaw GDP growth in spite 
of the global setback. In the years following the crisis, 
China, Brazil, and India have all increased their contri- 
bution to world economic activity. The crisis also had 
less direct, but perhaps more fundamental, impact. 
For many influential figures in emerging powers, it 
was historically extremely significant that the finan- 
cial crisis broke out in the Western core countries. It 
not only seriously damaged these economies but also 
undermined the technical and moral authority of the 
institutions as the centre of the global capitalist sys- 
tem. The crisis shifted the balance of arguments back 
to those who stress the advantages of large, continent- 
size or regionally dominant states—states that are able 
to depend on large domestic markets, to politicize 
market relations globally and regionally, and to engage 
in effective economic mercantilism and resource 
competition. 

Finally, the crisis also reinforced the view that inter- 
national economic institutions had to be reformed to 
reflect shifting economic power. Brazil and India had 
long demanded reform of international economic insti- 
tutions as well as a seat on the United Nations Security 
Council. Although there had been little progress with 
UN reform, considerable change occurred within the 
WTO, with Brazil and India becoming members of the 


Table 5.1 So who will be the biggest and best in 2030? And 2050? GDP ranking by country 
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2000 2030 2050 
| 1 US US US US China 
i 2 Japan Japan Japan China US 
3 Germany Germany China Japan India 
4 France UK Germany India Japan 
| 5 Italy France UK UK Brazil 
| 6 UK China France Germany Mexico 
|7 Canada Italy Italy France UK 
| 8 Spain Canada Canada Russia Germany 
9 Brazil Mexico India Brazil France 
. 10 China Brazil Brazil Mexico Russia 
11 Australia Spain South Korea Italy Turkey 
12 India South Korea Russia South Korea Canada 
13 Netherlands India Mexico Canada Indonesia 
14 Mexico Australia Australia Australia South Korea | 
15 South Korea Netherlands Turkey Turkey Italy | 
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In response to the financial crisis, the first Group of Twenty 
Finance Ministers and Central Bank Governors (G20) Summit | 
took place in 2008, reflecting the growing importance of the | 
| key emerging powers in the world economy. The G20 coun- 
| tries represent about 90 per cent of the world’s gross national 
product and 80 per cent of world trade. Since the initial meet- 
ing the G20 leaders have continued to meet periodically. 


United States 

Japan 

Germany 

| France 

United Kingdom 
Canadai n body A Naty 





inner negotiating circle (the so-called ‘new quad’ along 
with the US and the EU). For many, a major symbolic 
step occurred with the creation of the G20 in 2008 (see 
Box 5.1). The G20 was a major symbol of how the struc- 
tures of global governance were shifting in response 
to the new geometry of power, and a sign of what the 
future would bring. 


e Over the last decade, countries such as Brazil, Russia, India, 
China, South Africa, the ASEAN states, and Mexico have 
experienced significant economic development. For many, 
the continuation of this trend is likely to result in an 
alteration in the economic balance in favour of the 
dynamic emerging markets. 


With this greater economic share of the world market, 

they feel that they deserve a greater political say in the 
international community as well. In fact, the 2008 financial 
crisis—underscoring the shift in relative economic 
weight—only made this call for a seat at the top negotiating | 
tables stronger and more urgent. 


Building on the idea that ‘a shared voice is stronger thana 
single voice’, the emerging powers realize that they have to 
cooperate in order to push forward their own agendas. On 
this view, the new forms of Southern multilateralism led by 
today's emerging and regional powers have put the idea of 
the global South firmly back on the political and 
intellectual map. 


| Three questions about emerging powers 


Debates about the diffusion of power and the emer- 
gence of new powers have become ubiquitous. But there 
are many more questions than clear answers. 

First, if power is shifting, where exactly is it shifting 
to? One view is that power is simply shifting to major 
emerging states as part of the on-going dynamic of the 
rise and fall of great powers (see Wight 1978, especially 
the chapter on great powers). This is the whole point 
of stories about “Superpower China’, ‘India Rising’, 
or Brazil's Moment’, and about the rise of the BRICs 
or the BASICs. We can debate exactly who these new 
actors are, how they have behaved in the past, and what 
they might want in the future. But the issues have fun- 
damentally to do with what ‘they’ will do with ‘their’ 
power—a limited number of important new actors 
acquiring substantial amounts of new power. 





An alternative view, however, is that we are wit- 
nessing a much more general diffusion of power, often 
linked to technological changes, to changes in the 
global economy, and to new forms of social and politi- 
cal mobilization. Thus, if rising China is one central 
part of contemporary global politics, the Arab Spring 
is another. Both illustrate how power may be diffusing, 
but in very different ways. The ‘general power diffu- 
sion’ view holds that the story is really about the ‘rise 
of the rest’ (Khanna 2009). This will include other fast- 
developing societies, such as the so-called MINTs— 
Mexico, Indonesia, Nigeria, and Turkey. But it is also 
going to involve a multiplicity of new actors. On this 
account the international system is increasingly char- 
acterized by a diffusion of power, including to emerg- 
ing and regional powers but also to many private actors 
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and transnational groups; by a diffusion of preferences, 
with many more voices demanding to be heard both 
globally and within states as a result of technology, glo- 
balization, and democratization; and by a diffusion of 
ideas and values, with a reopening of the big questions 
of social, economic, and political organization that 
were supposedly brought to an end with the end of the 
cold war and the liberal ascendancy. 

If this view of a general diffusion of power is true, 
then effective power and influence will be harder for 
everyone to achieve, including both the currently 
strong and the new emerging powers. It will be harder 
for the emerging powers to control their own regions 
and to secure sustained support from weaker states. 
This suggests, for example, that we need to pay as much 
attention to the relations between emerging powers and 
weaker actors as we do to relations between emerging 
powers and the currently dominant states. Another 
likely consequence is that it will be harder for the gov- 
ernments of large, fast-developing states to maintain 
coherent and consistent foreign policies as more groups 
domestically are mobilized and empowered. The over- 
all expectation would be of less effective power, both 
within states and internationally. 

Second, what is power? Power is one of the most 
complex and contested ideas in the social sciences. It 
is an essentially contested concept in that it is subject 
to the kind of debate that is not rationally resolvable. 
There is no overarching theory of social power and no 
single analytical approach that can provide a magic 
key. Political scientists differentiate between different 
levels of power (Barnett and Duvall 2005): (1) relational 
power and the capacity of a political unit to impose its 
will on another and to resist the attempts of others to 
impose their will; (2) institutional power—power here 
becomes the ability to control the agenda, to decide 
what gets decided, and to exclude those issues which 
threaten the interests of the most powerful; and (3) dif- 
ferent forms of structural power that have to do with 
the constitution of action and the material and discur- 
sive conditions for action. Others distinguish between 
hard, coercive power on the one hand and soft power 
on the other—the power of attraction, of getting others 
to emulate your own society and its values. Almost all 
the arguments (for example Cox 2012) that reject the 
decline of the US and of the West highlight the impor- 
tance of combining these different levels: global military 
dominance, the economic resilience and attractiveness 
of US society, its continued pivotal role across global 
governance institutions, and its unrivalled structural 


power, including the capacity to generate and to pro- 
mote the most powerful conceptions of international 
and global order. 

When we are told that a country is an emerging 
power, the first question that we need to ask is: influ- 
ential over what actors, in what period, with respect to 
what matters? Thus we might want to trace the grow- 
ing role of South Africa, India, or Brazil in terms of 
their influence in a particular region and the way in 
which being recognized as a regional power may be 
an important part of their growing global influence. 
Or we might want to understand Brazil’s influence not 
in terms of its very limited military capabilities, but 
rather in terms of its diplomatic activism in interna- 
tional organizations and what one analyst called its 
‘diplomatic GNP’. This has been visible in its active 
diplomacy in the WTO or in climate change negotia- 
tions, and its policy of seeking to be a bridge-builder 
between the emerging and industrialized worlds 
(Hurrell 2007). A further lesson from the literature 
on social power is still more important. Discussion 
of power and influence cannot be separated from the 
analysis of motives and values. It may be true that 
all states, including emerging powers, seek power 
and security, but the real question is the one pressed 
by constructivists: what sorts of power do they seek, 
and for what purposes? Thus what makes a rising state 
want to revise or challenge the system is unlikely to 
come solely from calculations of hard power and mate- 
rial interest. Historically, revisionism has far more 
frequently been the result of particular sets of foreign 
policy ideas within rising states that explain why the 
existing status quo is unacceptable, even intolerable— 
for example, that the existing order embodies histori- 
cal humiliations (as in the case of China); or that it 
does not grant the social recognition to which the ris- 
ing state feels entitled as a result of its power, its values, 
its culture (as in the case of India or Brazil); or that 
the existing order works against legitimate claims to 
special status within ‘its’ region. 

Third, power for what? This is the most important 
question. It is impossible to make any sense of the idea 
of a power shift unless we have in our heads some idea 
of why shifting power is important and what it might 
be affecting. The BRICs mattered to Goldman Sachs 
because they were emerging markets. They were there- 
fore important for profits and long-run investment 
decisions. But this says absolutely nothing about why 
these same countries might matter politically or geo- 
politically. This is why the analysis of rising powers 
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cannot just involve lists of power resources and evalua- 
tions of how different kinds of power have shifted from 
one state or society to another. It has to connect with 
our theoretical understanding of world politics. 

For some, the history and theory of emerging powers 
is simple and straightforward. International Relations 
has always been a story of the rise and fall of great 
powers. For realists, this forms the very heart of the 
subject and there is a well-established set of ideas for 
understanding what is going on and for guiding policy 
responses. The names of the countries may change but 
the logic does not. From this perspective we should 
most certainly care about power transitions. 

Periods of shifting power are difficult and danger- 
ous times. Rising states will naturally seek to challenge 
the status quo and to revise the dominant norms of the 
system to reflect their own interests and values. And 
established powers will be tempted to use their power 
to block the emergence of rising or revisionist states, 
including through the use of military force. Classical 
realists, neoclassical realists, neo-realists, and power 
transition theorists differ as to whether conflict derives 
more from the actions of revisionist power-seeking to 
remake the rules of international order or from the sta- 
tus quo powers anxious to preserve their power (Chan 
2006). However, in the realist camp there is wide con- 
sensus that if new powers are to ‘count’ globally it will 
be exclusively through their impact on the global bal- 
ance of power, and that power transitions are danger- 
ous and unsettling. The clearest example is the view of 
John Mearsheimer (2013) that conflict between the US 
and China will be very hard to avoid. 

As one would expect, this neo-realist approach 
to emerging powers devotes great attention to the 
measurement of material power, the construction of 
hierarchies of power, and the implications of power 
transitions and power differentials for both institu- 
tionalized cooperation and for the outbreak of major 
war. It is the possession of material capabilities, and 
especially of coercive power, that determines who 
counts as a great power. And for many in the realist 
tradition, it is the successful deployment of coercive 
power, above all in a conflict against another major 
power, that is the true entry card into the world of 
great power politics. 

If the results of power transitions are manifest in 
crises, conflicts, and hegemonic wars, the underlying 
dynamic results from structural changes in the global 
economy. As Paul Kennedy expressed it in the most 
influential modern version of this old idea: 


[T]here exists a dynamic for change, driven chiefly 
by economic and technological developments, which 
then impact upon social structures, political systems, 
military power, and the position of individual states 
and empires...[T]his uneven pace of economic 
growth has had crucial long-term impacts upon the 
relative military power and strategical position of the 
members of the state system... As the above narrative 
has shown, economic prosperity does not always and 
immediately translate into military effectiveness, for 
that depends upon many other factors, from geography 
and national morale to generalship and tactical com- 
petence. Nevertheless, the fact remains that all of the 
major shifts in the world’s military-power balances have 
followed from alterations in the productive balances; 
and further, that the rising and falling of the various 
empires and states in the international system has been 
confirmed by the outcomes of the major Great Power 
wars, where victory has always gone to the side with the 
greatest material resources. 

(Kennedy 1988: 566-7) 


The most persuasive part of the realist tradition moves 
beyond material power and stresses instead the impor- 
tance of the search for status and the acquisition of 
prestige. For Robert Gilpin, the existence of a “hierarchy 
of prestige’ is central to the ordering of international 
relations, and it is precisely the disjuncture between 
existing perceptions of prestige and changing mate- 
rial capabilities that underpins the logic of hegemonic 
conflict and the dynamics of change in international 
relations (Gilpin 1981). Prestige is the currency of inter- 
national politics. International politics is characterized 
by a recurring distance that opens up between changes 
in material capabilities and the hierarchy of status, and 
perceptions and markers of prestige and esteem. This 
means that emerging powers are likely to pursue par- 
ticular policies for reasons of prestige. (India’s nuclear 
test in 1998 is often seen as an example, although this is 
contested.) Equally, Shogo Suzuki examines the way in 
which emerging powers attempt to persuade their peers 
that they are worthy of legitimate great power status 
through various forms of ‘recognition games —Brazil 
sending troops to Haiti, for example, partly to show 
that it was qualified for membership of the UN Security 
Council (Suzuki 2008). 

Finally, if power is shifting and if conflict is to be 
avoided or limited, then it is crucial that new powers are 
accommodated. The ‘Haves and the ‘Have nots’ need 
to seek new forms of accommodation and negotiation. 
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This perspective is stressed by classical realists, but 
especially by international society writers who see great 
powers and great power concerts as fundamental to the 
ordering of international society. The natural response 
to shifting power, from this perspective, is to return to 
a far more great power-centred order—both to avoid 
tensions and potential conflict amongst the existing 
and rising powers but also to achieve the consensus 
needed to tackle the new and complex challenges such 
as climate change, terrorism, and global economic gov- 
ernance. This can involve the reform of formal multi- 
lateral institutions—such as bringing new members 
onto the UN Security Council. But it can also involve 
increasing emphasis on different sorts of informal 
groupings, clubs, concerts, and coalitions. Indeed, the 
proliferation of discussion of new Groups such as the 
G2 (US-China), the G8+5, or the G20 has been viewed 
in terms of a revival of concert diplomacy. 

In the 1990s many argued that traditional inter- 
national relations were becoming less important than 
globalization, and that inter-state relations should 
be viewed within a more complex picture of global 
politics. For many analysts, however, the debate about 
emerging powers brings these traditional realist con- 
cerns firmly back into view. Economics does not exist 
in a vacuum, and economic globalization will inevita- 
bly affect the balance of global power—feeding back 
into the structures and dynamics of a Westphalian 
state system rather than pointing towards its tran- 
scendence—as liberals had expected. The state as an 
economic actor proved resilient in seeking to control 
economic flows and to police borders; and in seeking 
to exploit and develop state-based and mercantilist 
modes of managing economic problems, especially 
in relation to resource competition and energy geo- 
politics. Most significantly, the very dynamism and 
successes of liberal globalization was having a vital 
impact on the distribution of inter-state political 
power—above all towards the East and parts of the 
South. If the debate over power shifts in the 1990s 
concentrated on the shift of power from states to 
firms and non-state actors, the ‘power shift’ of the past 
decade has focused on rising and emerging powers, 
on state-directed economic activity, and on the mis- 
match between existing global economic governance 
arrangements and the distribution of power among 
those with the actual power of effective economic 
decision-making. 

In addition, other factors appeared to be pushing 
global order back in a broadly Westphalian direction. 


These have included: the renewed salience of security, 
the re-valorization of national security, and a renewed 
preoccupation with war-fighting and counter-insur- 
gency; the continued or renewed power of nationalism, 
no longer potentially containable politically or analyti- 
cally in a box marked “ethnic conflict’ but manifest in 
the identity politics and foreign policy actions of the 
major states in the system; the renewed importance of 
nuclear weapons as central to the structure of regional 
security complexes, and in the construction of great 
power hierarchies and the distribution of seats at top 
tables; and finally the quiet return of balance of power 
as both a motivation for state policy (as with US policies 
in Asia) and as an element in the foreign policy of all 
second-tier states—not hard balancing and the build- 
ing up of hard power, but what is called soft balancing, 
either in the form of attempts explicitly to de-legitimize 
US hegemony or to argue for alternative conceptions of 
legitimacy. 

It is of course possible to see these developments 
simply as international relations returning once more 
to its Westphalian norm—the return of history and the 
end of dreams, as the US commentator Robert Kagan 
(2009) has expressed it. But others would stress the 
complex, hybrid, and contested character of interna- 
tional society—a society that faces a range of classical 
Westphalian challenges (especially to do with power 
transition and the rise of new powers), but one that faces 
these challenges in a context marked by strong post- 
Westphalian characteristics (in terms of the material 
conditions of globalization, the changed character of 
legitimacy, and the changed balance between the inter- 
national and the domestic, even in large, introspective 
societies) (Hurrell 2007). 

One post-Westphalian element has to do with 
the structural changes in the nature of the foreign 
policy and governance challenges faced both by indi- 
vidual states and by international society collectively. 
Dealing with these challenges—climate change, stable 
trade rules, flu pandemics, a credible system of global 
finance—will continue to involve the sustaining of rules 
that shape how societies are organized domestically, 
that are structurally tied to transnational processes, 
that go beyond entrenched notions of territoriality and 
sovereignty, that depend on the active and effective par- 
ticipation of a wide range of actors, and that necessitate 
many varied forms of governance, international law 
and international political organization. 

From this perspective, rising states matter not 
only, or even primarily, because of the material power 
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resources that they possess, but rather because of their 
unavoidable importance in solving these kinds of 
global problems. Their detachment from or opposi- 
tion to current institutions is seen as one of the most 
important weaknesses of existing institutions—think 
of the move away from the World Bank and IMF on 
the part of major emerging economies, or the opposi- 
tion to developed country preferences in the WTO led 
by Brazil and India, or the effective breakdown of the 
global aid regime in the face of the new aid donors such 
as China and India. Such countries are therefore sub- 
stantively critical to the management of major global 
issues such as climate change or nuclear proliferation. 
A second post-Westphalian element has to do with 
the changing problem of legitimacy. All states and 
social orders need to gain the authority and legitimacy 
that the possession of crude power can never secure on 
its own. All major powers face the imperative of try- 
ing to turn a capacity for crude coercion into legitimate 


e For mainstream realist and neo-realist writers, rising powers 
matter because their growing material power disrupts the 
balance of power. There is great debate about exactly how 
changes in material power cause conflict, but widespread 
agreement that power shifts are associated with conflict and 
that this will continue: hence the prediction of many 
neo-realists that conflict between the US and China is 
inevitable. 


These materially-based approaches to rising powers and 
global order remain highly influential. But they do not tell us 
enough about the potential pathways that might lead to the 
emergence of major power competition. What we want to 
know is precisely how an international system might move 
across a spectrum from the general diffusion of power, to a 
situation of multipolarity, to a system in which the foreign 
policies of the major states are driven by balance of power 
politics and logics. Such systems do not suddenly appear out 
of nowhere. 


Material understandings of power provide an insufficient 
basis for understanding the reasons for challenge and the 
crucial importance of status and recognition as factors in 





There are broadly two ways in which a global order 
might come into being. One is via the coming together 
on more or less equal terms of a series of regionally- 
based systems, whether made up of states, empires, or 





Conclusion: rising states and the globalization of world politics 


authority. The Bush years (2000-8) demonstrated the 
limits of hegemonic or top-down modes of governance. 
The financial crisis has exacerbated the already evident 
decline in the idea that the legitimacy of international 
institutions could be grounded in claims to superior 
economic or technological knowledge. The inherited 
institutions of the Western-led international order have 
proved manifestly dysfunctional, and neither lead- 
ing market actors nor technical specialists have ready 
ideas or answers. Legitimacy based on effective out- 
puts and on technical knowledge has therefore been in 
short supply and this is likely to strengthen demands 
for institutions to expand their membership in order to 
increase their legitimacy and representative authority. 
Emerging powers are therefore critical if international 
institutions are to re-establish legitimacy and a degree 
of representativeness, for example through reform of 
the United Nations Security Council or of the interna- 
tional financial institutions. 


the foreign policy behaviour of emerging powers. Even if 
one accepts the idea of rising states as revisionist, it is 
difficult to understand the sources of their dissatisfaction 


purely within a world of material power and systemically 
given incentives. 


For international society theorists, power hierarchies are not 
simply about material power. Great powers constitute a 
particular social category. Being a great power depends on 
recognition by others and on the cultivation of legitimacy. 
The stability of power transitions will be crucially affected by 
the accommodation of rising powers and the reallocation of 
the seats around the top table of international politics. 


For many theorists, the ‘power’ of today’s rising powers is not 
just a matter of the power resources that they possess. It 
derives from the role that they are playing in functional 
institutions created to deal with ever more pressing sets of 
challenges (such as the management of the global economy, 
climate change, nuclear proliferation). And it derives from 
their equally necessary role in the creation of legitimate 
institutions and representative structures of global 
governance. 


other political groupings. The other is by the global 
dominance of what was originally a regional system. 
And it is this model that stands behind global order in 
the twentieth century, with expansion of an originally 
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European international society. onto a global scale— 
first, through the globalizing force of capitalism, the 
economic rise of the West, and the immense transfor- 
mative impact that it has on the regions and societies 
which get drawn into a deepening system of exchange 
and production relations; second, through the emer- 
gence of an often highly conflictual international polit- 
ical system which, as the English geopolitical writer 
Halford Mackinder argued, came to see the entire 
earth as the single stage for promotion of the inter- 
ests of the core powers of the system (Mackinder 1904: 
422); and third, through the development of a global 
international society whose institutional forms (the 
nation-state, great powers, international law, spheres 
of influence) were globalized from their originally 
European context in the course of European expansion 
and the subsequent process of decolonization (Bull and 
Watson 1985). 

A central part of the problem of global order in the 
twentieth century was the struggle of the Third World, 
or later the global South, against what was widely 
understood as the Western dominance of the interna- 
tional system. And a central question about the idea of 
‘emergence’ has to do with the ways in which the rise of 
today’s emerging developing countries may be said to 
constitute a challenge to this historically constructed 
Western order. 

On one side, it has become common to suggest 
that the rise of new powers, the developmental gap 
that has opened up between them and other develop- 
ing countries, and their very different power-political, 
military, and geopolitical opportunities and options 
simply underscore the outdatedness and irrelevance 
of old-fashioned notions of the Third World or the 
global South. The very substantial expansion of the role 
of China in Africa, and the emergence of both India 
and China as significant aid donors, highlight the 
gap between them and African countries. Although 
South-South trade has expanded, just fourteen coun- 
tries account for 75 per cent of that trade. Their success 
therefore places them in an objectively different ana- 
lytical category from other developing countries. 

Looking more broadly, the former president of the 
World Bank, Robert Zoellick, has argued for the ‘end of 
the Third World: 


If 1989 saw the end of the ‘Second World’ with 
Communism’s demise, then 2009 saw the end of what 
was known as the “Third World’: We are now in a new, 


fast-evolving multi-polar world economy—in which 


some developing countries are emerging as economic 
powers; others are moving towards becoming addi- 
tional poles of growth; and some are struggling to attain 
their potential within this new system—where North 
and South, East and West, are now points on a compass, 
not economic destinies. 

(Zoellick 2010) 


If poverty, weakness, and political marginalization 
defined the Third World, something important seems 
to have changed. “The salient feature of the Third World 
was that it wanted economic and political clout. It is 
getting both’ (The Economist 2010: 165). On the back 
of such a view come calls for major emerging powers 
to jettison claims for special treatment or special sta- 
tus—in terms of the trading system they should 'gradu- 
ate’ from the developing country category; in terms 
of climate change they should not hide behind the 
Kyoto Protocol’s principle of “common but differenti- 
ated responsibility’; and in terms of human rights they 
should no longer invoke outdated Third-Worldist con- 
ceptions of hard sovereignty as a reason for inaction. In 
other words, they should no longer use underdevelop- 
ment, poverty, and a prior history of colonialism or his- 
torical marginality as ‘excuses’ to evade assuming their 
‘responsibilities as emerging major powers. 

On the other hand, there is a powerful sense in much 
writing on rising powers that they represent a challenge 
that cannot be understood solely in terms of the distri- 
bution of relative power, shared characteristics and val- 
ues, or effective diplomatic coordination. Joseph Nye 
asks how seriously analysts should take the term BRIC. 
And he goes on: 


As an indicator of economic opportunity, they should 
welcome it, though it would make more sense if 
Indonesia replaced Russia. In political terms, China, 
India, and Russia are competitors for power in Asia, and 
Brazil and India have been hurt by China's undervalued 
currency. Thus, BRIC is not likely to become a serious 
political organization of like-minded states. 

(Nye 2010) 


But does this miss out aspects of what, why, and how 
today’s rising powers may matter or how we might best 
understand the nature of the challenge that they may 
pose to the existing global order? 

In the first place, there remains a commonality, if 
not directly in terms of the challengers then certainly 
in terms of the target of that challenge. From this 
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perspective the crucial point is that we are witness- 
ing a challenge to the West. Sometimes the focus is 
on the West as a historical formation built around the 
history of European power and its colonial system that 
was then inherited, transformed, and globalized by 
the United States. Sometimes the focus is narrower, on 
the Euro-Atlantic world or even the Anglo-American 
world or Anglosphere. Sometimes arguments centre on 
the US-centred Greater West and the multilateral insti- 
tutions created in the post-1945 period. The language 
is everywhere ill-defined and fuzzy. The widespread 
use of inverted commas—the West, the ‘developing 
world’, the 'rest—suggests hesitancy or uncertainty. 
But the ubiquity of this kind of language implies that 
what fundamentally distinguishes today’s emerging 
powers is their historic position outside, or on the mar- 
gins of, some notion of the West. 

Second, it is important to ask about the legacy of 
historical perceptions of second-class treatment, of 
subalterneity, of marginalization, and of subordinate 
status in an unequal and exploitative global political 
and economic system. A central element in the foreign 
policy of many emerging powers has been the demand 
for status, for recognition, and for respect. In the case 
of China, the need to acquire the power and wealth to 
overcome external vulnerability and to reverse ‘a cen- 
tury of humiliation’ is well known. For influential com- 
mentators, India’s evolution into a modern nation-state 
has been marked by an powerful quest for international 
recognition of its status (Mehta 2009). And a similar 
idea is captured by a speech by the Brazilian president 
Lula da Silva in 2003: ‘As we grow, and as we convert 
promises into reality, our participation in international 
relations will also widen and deepen. It falls to us to 
demand, with simplicity but without hesitation, the 
recognition and respect for the new dimensions of our 
interests (quoted in Hurrell 2010). 

A third factor has to do with the distinctiveness of 
today’s emerging powers. Even if we place China in 
a category of its own, countries such as India, Brazil, 
and South Africa are large developing countries that 
will continue to be relatively poor in per capita terms. 
Poverty and inequality remain major problems, and 
high growth rates remain a major political imperative. 
For all their economic success, they remain developing 
economies and developing societies marked both by 
incomplete development and by incomplete integration 
into a global economy whose ground rules have been 
set historically by the industrialized North. Moreover, 
a great deal depends on our assessment of the nature 


and extent of developmental gains and of the actual 
power shifts that are taking place. It is easy to exagger- 
ate the power of emerging powers and the extent of the 
power shift that has taken place. Yes, China, India, and 
Brazil have indeed acquired veto power in the WTO; 
yes, changes are under way in the voting structures and 
governance arrangements of the international finan- 
cial institutions; and yes, the creation of the G20 does 
represent an important change in the nature and mem- 
bership of the top table. But these changes are, thus 
far, hardly revolutionary. Developmental policy space 
remains restricted by the current rules of the global 
game. As a result, there remain many areas of common 
interest and common concern amongst a broad range 
of developing countries which remain rule-takers far 
more than rule-makers. 

A final factor concerns the continued relevance of 
North-South relations for the framing of global prob- 
lems and the extent to which this framing helps to struc- 
ture the interests of emerging powers. Climate change 
again provides an important example. Hence it may 
indeed be the case that BASICs have been tempted to 
stress their special responsibilities and to join clubs or 
groupings of major emitters, even if, as at Copenhagen, 
this opens up major divisions with other developing 
countries. It is also true that emerging Southern pow- 
ers complicate the simple normative picture of a world 
divided between a rich and powerful North and an 
impoverished and marginalized South. This is in terms 
of the aggregate contribution of their societies to the 
problem, in terms of their capacity as states and societ- 
ies to contribute in financial and technological terms 
to solutions, and in terms of the moral relevance of 
unequal patterns of wealth and resource use within 
them. But it remains very hard to think about climate 
change outside the context of inequality, poverty, and 
the developmental imperatives of large developing 
countries. It may be technically or technologically pos- 
sible to imagine dealing with climate change without 
considering inequality and global poverty. But, from 
a wide range of moral viewpoints, it would be wholly 
unacceptable to deal with climate change in a way that 
would worsen the welfare and life chances of the cur- 
rently poor; that would fail to provide sufficient devel- 
opmental and ecological space for these poor to satisfy 
their rights to reasonable standards of subsistence and 
well-being; and that would undermine or close off the 
developmental prospects for the poor of future genera- 
tions, including the very large numbers of poor in ‘ris- 
ing powers —India most notably. 
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It may therefore be possible, and often useful, to 
analyse emerging powers in terms of howthey are seek- 
ing to navigate and best position themselves within an 
existing state-centric, liberal, and capitalist order while 
accepting most of the underlying assumptions and val- 
ues of that order. But the nature of that navigation has 
been shaped by their historical trajectory in that order 
and by the developmental, societal, and geopolitical 
context of their emergence. 

There is a great deal of uncertainty about who's up 
and who's down in contemporary global politics. As in 
the 1970s, many believe that the EU has run into the 
sand. The optimists, on the other hand, believe that the 
very seriousness of the euro crisis will stimulate a further 
round of the deeper integration needed both to resolve 
Europe’s internal problems and to re-establish its posi- 
tion internationally. The 1970s also saw a protracted 


Questions 


debate about US decline (and about the ‘inevitable’ global 
rise of Japan). But US 'declinism' gave way to a period in 
which US power was reasserted globally. The question 
today is whether the diffusion of power and the complex- 
ity of global politics undermine the prospect for a repeti- 
tion of this kind of hegemonic reassertionism. In relation 
to the emerging world, newspaper commentary shifts 
from day to day, with pundits pointing to the slowdown 
in Chinese economic growth or the weight of corruption 
in India, or the seriousness of social violence in South 
Africa and of social protests in Brazil. Such issues are not 
unimportant. But answering the deeper questions about 
emerging powers depends partly on understanding their 
attributes, their behaviour, and their goals, and partly on 
an evaluation of the changing nature of the global order 
itself and of the kinds of power that matter now or will 
come to matter in the future. 


a 


1 Has the United States been a status quo or a revisionist power since the end of the cold 


war? 


Nm BW N 


Should the United States, Japan, and Europe be ‘afraid’ of the BRICs? 

What is left of the BRICs without China? 

Does this BRIC grouping represent a cohesive economic unit and power bloc? 

Does realism tell us all we really need to know about rising powers and power transitions? 
Will the permanent members in the UN Security Council ever be willing to offer an 


additional seat to a country like India, Brazil, or South Africa? 
7 In what ways does China challenge the existing international order? 


8 is India a great power? 


9 Does Brazilian foreign policy indicate that you can be a major power without significant 


military capabilities? 


10 Do today's emerging powers mean the end of the Third World? 
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In this part of the book we introduce you to the 
main theories that try to explain world politics. We 
have two main aims. First, we want you to be able 
to grasp the main themes of the theories that have 
been most influential in explaining world politics. To 
this end, we have included in this part chapters on 
the six main theoretical perspectives on world poli- 
tics: realism, liberalism, Marxism, social constructiv- 
ism, poststructuralism, and postcolonialism. Of these, 
realism has been by far the most influential theory 
but, as we mentioned in the Introduction, it has also 
attracted fierce criticism for being an ideology mas- 
querading as an objective theory. Most of the history 
of International Relations theory has seen a dispute 
between realism and its liberal and Marxist rivals, with 
the debate between realism and liberalism being the 
most long-standing and well developed. For this rea- 
son we have a chapter on contemporary mainstream 
debates between neo-realists and neo-liberals. This is 
followed by a chapter on the increasingly important 
approach of social constructivism. We then intro- 
duce you to other recent theoretical work in world 
politics, in chapters focusing on poststructuralism 
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Applying theory 


If you like to learn theory by application, visit 
www.oxfordtextbooks.co.uk/orc/baylis6e, where you 
will find stimulating extra case studies outlining differ- 
ent theoretical approaches to important International 
Relations issues and events, including: 
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and postcolonialism. Given the growing importance 
of explicitly normative approaches to world politics, 
the section ends with a chapter on international eth- 
ics. So, by the end of this part we hope that you will 
be able to understand the main themes of the vari- 
ous theories and be able to assess their comparative 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Our second aim is to give you the overview of 
theory that you need to be able to assess the sig- 
nificance of globalization for an understanding of 
world politics. After reading these chapters on the- 
ory, we hope that you will be in a better position 
to see how these theories of world politics might 
interpret globalization in different ways. We feel 
that you should then be able to decide for yourself 
both which interpretation you find most convinc- 
ing, and what kind of evidence you might find in the 
remaining parts of the book to enable you to work 
out just how much globalization marks a new dis- 
tinct stage in world politics, requiring new theories, 
or whether it is simply a fad or fashion that might 
alter the surface of world politics but not its main 
underlying features. 


The Iraq War 2003 

China's WTO accession 2001 
The 1999 Kosovo crisis 

The Rwandan genocide 1994 
The Gulf War 1990-1 

Private military contractors 
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Introduction: the timeless wisdom of realism 


One realism, or many? 


The essential realism 


Conclusion: realism and the globalization of world politics 


Reader 's Guide 


Realism is the dominant theory of international 
relations. Why? Because it provides the most pow- 
erful explanation for the state of war that is the 
regular condition of life in the international system. 
This is the bold claim made by realists in defence of 
their tradition, a claim that will be critically exam- 
ined in this chapter. After introducing the theory of 
realism, the second section will ask whether there is 


one realism or a variety of realisms. The argument 
presented below is that despite important differ- 
ences, particularly between classical and structural 
realism, it is possible to identify a shared set of core 
assumptions and ideas. The third section outlines 
these common elements, which we identify as self- 
help, statism, and survival. In the final section, we 
return to the question of how far realism is relevant 
for explaining or understanding the globalization of 
world politics. 
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Introduction: the timeless wisdom of realism 


According to the conventional wisdom, realism 
emerged victorious over idealism in the field’s first 
Great Debate. Writing in the aftermath of the First 
World War, the ‘idealists’ (a term that realist writers 
have retrospectively imposed on the inter-war scholars) 
focused much of their attention on understanding the 
cause of war so as to find a remedy for its existence. Yet 
the realists argued that the inter-war scholars’ approach 
was flawed in a number of respects. For example, they 
ignored the role of power, overestimated the degree to 
which nation-states shared a set of common interests, 
and were overly optimistic that humankind could over- 
come the scourge of war. The outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939 confirmed, for the realists at least, 
the inadequacies of the idealists’ approach to studying 
international politics. 

A new approach, one based on the timeless insights 
of realism, replaced the discredited idealist approach. 
Histories of the academic field of International 
Relations describe a Great Debate that took place in the 
late 1930s and early 1940s between the inter-war ide- 
alists and a new generation of realist writers who all 
emphasized the ubiquity of power and the competitive 
nature of politics among nations (Schmidt 2012). The 
standard account of the Great Debate is that the realists 
emerged victorious, and from 1939 to the present many 
theorists and policy-makers have continued to view the 
world through realist lenses. Realism taught foreign 
policy officials to focus on interests rather than on ide- 
ology, to seek peace through strength, and to recognize 
that great powers can coexist even if they have anti- 
thetical values and beliefs. The fact that realism offers 
something of a ‘manual’ for maximizing the interests 
of the state in a hostile environment explains in part 
why it remains the dominant tradition in the study 
of world politics. The theory of realism that prevailed 
after the Second World War is often claimed to rest on 
an older, classical tradition of thought. Indeed, many 
contemporary realist writers often claim to be part of 
an ancient tradition of thought that includes such illus- 
trious figures as Thucydides (c. 460-406 BC), Niccolò 
Machiavelli (1469-1527), Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78). 

The insights that these political theorists offered 
into the way in which state leaders should conduct 
themselves in the realm of international politics are 





often grouped under the doctrine of raison d’état, or 
reason of state. According to the historian Friedrich 
Meinecke, raison d'dtat is the fundamental principle of 
international conduct, the state’s First Law of Motion. 
Tt tells the statesman what he must do to preserve the 
health and strength of the State’ (1957: 1). Most impor- 
tantly, the state, which is identified as the key actor 
in international politics, must pursue power, and it is 
the duty of the statesperson to calculate rationally the 
most appropriate steps that should be taken so as to 
perpetuate the life of the state in a hostile and threat- 
ening environment. The survival of the state can never 
be guaranteed, because the use of force culminating in 
war is a legitimate instrument of statecraft. As we shall 
see, the assumption that the state is the principal actor, 
coupled with the view that the environment that states 
inhabit is a perilous place, helps to define the essential 
core of realism. There is, however, one issue in particu- 
lar that theorists associated with raison d’état, and clas- 
sical realism more generally, were concerned with: the 
role, if any, that morals and ethics occupy in interna- 
tional politics. 

Realists are sceptical of the idea that universal 
moral principles exist, and therefore warn state leaders 
against sacrificing their own self-interests in order to 
adhere to some indeterminate notion of ‘ethical’ con- 
duct. Moreover, realists argue that the need for survival 
requires state leaders to distance themselves from tra- 
ditional notions of morality. Machiavelli argued that 
these principles were positively harmful if adhered to 
by state leaders. It was imperative that state leaders 
learned a different kind of morality, which accorded 
not with traditional Christian virtues but with politi- 
cal necessity and prudence. Proponents of raison d’état 
often speak of a dual moral standard: one moral stan- 
dard for individual citizens living inside the state and a 
different standard for the state in its external relations 
with other states. But before we reach the conclusion 
that realism is completely immoral, it is important to 
add that proponents of raison d'dtat argue that the state 
itself represents a moral force, for it is the existence of 
the state that creates the possibility for an ethical politi- 
cal community to exist domestically. 

Although the advanced student might be able to 
detect some subtle differences, it is fair to say that there 
is a significant degree of continuity between classical 
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realism and modern variants. Indeed, the three core 
elements that we identify with realism—statism, sur- 
vival, and self-help—are present in the work of a clas- 
sical realist such as Thucydides and structural realists 
such as Kenneth Waltz. 

Realism identifies the group as the fundamen- 
tal unit of political analysis. When Thucydides and 
Machiavelli were writing, the basic unit was the polis or 
city-state, but since the Peace of Westphalia (1648) real- 
ists consider the sovereign state as the principal actor 
in international politics. This is often referred to as the 
state-centric assumption of realism. Statism is the term 
given to the idea of the state as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the collective will of the people. The legiti- 
macy of the state is what enables it to exercise authority 
within its domestic borders. Yet outside the boundaries 
of the state realists argue that a condition of anarchy 
exists. By anarchy, what is most often meant is that 
international politics takes place in an arena that has 
no overarching central authority above the individual 
collection of sovereign states. Thus, rather than neces- 
sarily denoting chaos and lawlessness, the concept of 
anarchy is used by realists to emphasize the point that 
the international realm is distinguished by the lack of a 
central authority. 

Following from this, realists draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between domestic and international politics. 
Thus, while Hans J. Morgenthau argues that interna- 
tional politics, like all politics, is a struggle for power’, 
he goes to great lengths to illustrate the qualitatively 
different result this struggle has on international poli- 
tics as compared to domestic politics ({1948] 1955: 
25). A prominent explanation that realists provide 
for this difference in behaviour relates to the differ- 
ent organizational structure of domestic and interna- 
tional politics. Realists argue that the basic structure 
of international politics is one of anarchy, in that each 
of the independent sovereign states considers itself to 
be its own highest authority and does not recognize 
a higher power. Conversely, domestic politics is often 
described as a hierarchical structure in which different 
political actors stand in various relations of super- and 
subordination. 

It is largely on the basis of how realists depict the 
international environment that they conclude that the 
first priority for state leaders is to ensure the survival 
of their state. Under anarchy, the survival of the state 
cannot be guaranteed. Realists correctly assume that 
all states wish to perpetuate their existence. Looking 
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back at history, however, realists note that the actions 
of some states have resulted in other states losing their 
existence. This is partly explained in light of the power 
differentials of states. Intuitively, states with more 
power stand a better chance of surviving than states 
with less power. Power is crucial to the realist lexicon 
and has traditionally been defined narrowly in military 
strategic terms. Yet, irrespective of how much power a 
state may possess, the core national interest of all states 
must be survival. Like the pursuit of power, the promo- 
tion of the national interest is, according to realists, an 
iron law of necessity. 

Self-help is the principle of action in an anarchi- 
cal system. According to realism, each state actor is 
responsible for ensuring its own well-being and sur- 
vival. Realists do not believe it is prudent for a state to 
entrust its safety and survival to another actor or inter- 
national institution, such as the United Nations. Unlike 
in domestic politics, there is no emergency number that 
states can dial when they are in mortal danger. 

What options do states have to ensure their own 
security? Consistent with the principle of self-help, if 
a state feels threatened it should seek to augment its 
own power by increasing its military capabilities. Yet 
this may prove to be insufficient for a number of smaller 
states who feel threatened by a much larger state. This 
brings us to one of the crucial mechanisms that real- 
ists throughout the ages have considered essential to 
preserving the liberty of states—the balance of power. 
Although various meanings have been attributed to the 
concept of the balance of power, the most common def- 
inition holds that if the survival of a state is threatened 
by a hegemonic state or coalition of stronger states, they 
should join forces, establish a formal alliance, and seek 
to preserve their own independence by checking the 
power of the opposing side. The mechanism of the bal- 
ance of power seeks to ensure an equilibrium of power 
so that no one state or coalition of states is in a posi- 
tion to dominate all the others. The cold war compe- 
tition between the East and West, as institutionalized 
through the formal alliance system of the Warsaw Pact 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
provides a prominent example of the balance of power 
mechanism in action (see Ch. 4). 

The peaceful conclusion of the cold war caught 
many realists off guard. The inability to foresee the 
dynamics that led to the end of the bipolar cold war 
system sparked the publication of several powerful 
critiques of realist theory. Critics also maintained that 
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Since the end of the cold war, intra-state war (internal conflicts 
in one state) has become more prevalent than inter-state war. 
Since realists generally focus on the latter type of conflict, crit- 
ics contend that realism is irrelevant to the predicament of the 
global South, which has been wracked by nationalist and ethnic 

| wars. But this is not the case, and realists have turned their atten- 

| tionto analysing the causes of intra-state war and recommend- 
ing solutions. 

Structural realists maintain that when the sovereign author- 
ity of the state collapses, such as in Somalia and Haiti, internal 
wars happen for many of the same reasons that wars between 
states happen. In a fundamental sense, the dichotomy between 
domestic order and international disorder breaks down when 
the state loses the legitimate authority to rule. The resulting anar- 
chy inside the state is analogous to the anarchy among states. In 
such a situation, realist theory contends that the different groups 
inside the state will vie for power in an attempt to gain asense of 
security. Barry Posen (1993) has applied the key realist concept of 
the security dilemma to explain the political dynamics that result 
when different ethnic, religious, and cultural groups suddenly 





realism was unable to provide a persuasive account 
of new developments such as regional integration, 
humanitarian intervention, the emergence of a secu- 
rity community in Western Europe, and the growing 
importance of non-state actors (see Chs 7, 23, and 26). 
In addition, proponents of globalization argued that 
realism’s privileged actor, the state, was in decline rela- 
tive to non-state actors such as transnational corpo- 
rations and powerful regional institutions (see Ch. 21). 
Critics also contend that realism is unable to explain 
the increasing incidence of intra-state wars plaguing 
the global South. As Box 6.1 discusses, realists claim 
that their theory does indeed explain the incidence of 
intra-state conflicts. The cumulative weight of these 
criticisms led many to question the analytical ade- 
quacy of realist thought. 

By way of a response to the critics, it is worth 
reminding them that the death-knell of realism has 
been sounded a number of times already, only to see 
the resurgence of new forms of realism arise. In this 
respect, realism shares with conservatism (its ideo- 
logical godfather) the recognition that a theory with- 
out the means to change is without the means of its 
own preservation. The question of realism’s resilience 
touches on one of its central claims, namely that it is 


find themselves responsible for their own security. He argues that 
it is natural to expect that security will be their first priority and 
that they will seek the means to perpetuate their own existence. 
Yet, just as for states, one group's attempt to enhance its security 
will create uncertainty in the minds of rival groups, which will in 
turn seek to augment their own power. Realists argue that this 
revolving spiral of distrust and uncertainty leads to intense secu- 
rity competition and often to military conflict among the various 
independent groups who were previously subject to the sover- 
eign power of the state. 

In addition to analysing the cause of intra-state wars, realists | 
have prescribed solutions. Unlike many liberal solutions to civil | 
and ethnic wars that rest on power-sharing agreements and the | 
creation of multi-ethnic states, realists have advocated separa- 
tion or partition. For realists, anarchy can be eliminated by creat- 
ing a central government. And while the creation of multi-ethnic 
states might be a noble endeavour, realists argue that they do not 
have avery good success rate. Ethnically homogeneous states are 
held by realists to be more stable and less dependent on outside 
military occupation. 


the embodiment of laws of international politics that 
remain true across time (history) and space (geopoli- 
tics). Thus, while political conditions have changed 
since the end of the cold war, realists believe that the 
world continues to operate according to the logic of 
realism. The question of whether realism does embody 
‘timeless truths’ about politics will be returned to in the 
conclusion of the chapter. 


Realism has been the dominant theory of world politics 
since the beginning of academic International Relations. 


Outside the academy, realism has a much longer history in 
the work of classical political theorists such as Thucydides, 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Rousseau. 


The unifying theme around which all realist thinking 


converges is that states find themselves in the 
shadow of anarchy such that their security cannot be taken 
for granted. 


At the start of the new millennium, realism continues to 
attract academicians and inform policy-makers, although 
in the period since the end of the cold war we have seen 
heightened criticism of realist assumptions. 
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One realism, or many? 





The notion that there is a monolithic theory of realism | While these different periods suggest a neat historical 
is increasingly rejected both by those who are sympa- Oo sequence, they are problematic in so far as they close 
thetic to, and those who are critical of, the realist tradi- | down the important question about divergence within 
tion. The belief that there is not one realism, but many, each historical phase. Rather than opt for the neat but 
leads logically to a delineation of different types of real- intellectually unsatisfactory system of historical peri- 
ism. The most simple distinction is a form of periodiza- Oo odization, we outline below our own representation of 
tion that differentiates realism into three historical (o realisms that makes important connections with exist- 
periods: classical realism (up to the twentieth cen- ing categories deployed by other thinkers in the field. A 
tury), which is frequently depicted as beginning with summary of the varieties of realism outlined below is 
Thucydides’ history of Peloponnesian War between contained in Table 6.1. 

Athens and Sparta, and incorporates the ideas of many 
of those included in the classic canon of Western politi- 
cal thought; modern realism (1939-79), which typically 
takes as its point of departure the First Great Debate The classical realist lineage begins with Thucydides’ 
between the scholars of the inter-war period anda new o representation of power politics as a law of human 


Classical realism 


group of scholars who began to enter the field imme- behaviour. The drive for power and the will to domi- 
diately before and after the Second World War; and nate are held to be fundamental aspects of human 
structural or neo-realism (1979 onwards), which offi- nature. The behaviour of the state as a self-seeking ego- 


cially entered the picture following the publication of ist is understood to be a reflection of the characteristics 
Kenneth Waltz's Theory of International Politics (1979). of human beings. It is human nature that explains why 


Table 6.1 Taxonomy of realisms 


Type of realism Key thinkers Key texts ‘Big idea’ 


_ Classical realism Thucydides The Peloponnesian International politics is driven by an endless struggle for | 
| (Human nature) (c.430-406 BC) War power, which has its roots in human nature. Justice, law, | 
| and society have either no place or are circumscribed. . | 
| Machiavelli (1532) The Prince Political realism recognizes that principles are | 
| subordinated to policies; the ultimate skill of the state | 
| P f 
j leader is to accept, and adapt to, the changing power | 
| political configurations in world politics. | 
| Morgenthau (1948) Politics among Politics is governed by laws that are created by human | 
| Nations nature. The mechanism we use to understand 

| international politics is the concept of interests, defined | 
| in terms of power. | 
| 

_ Structural realism Rousseau (c. 1750) The State of War It is not human nature but the anarchical system that 

_ (international fosters fear, jealousy, suspicion, and insecurity. 

| : : . ” | 
, system) Waltz (1979) Theory of international Anarchy leads to a logic of self-help in which states | 
ly y 8 P | 
| Politics seek to maximize their security. The most stable 
| distribution of power in the system is bipolarity. 

| Mearsheimer (2001) Tragedy of Great The anarchical, self-help system compels states to | 
i Power Politics maximize their relative power positions. j 
| Neoclassical Zakaria (1998) From Wealth to Power The systemic account of world politics provided by | 
| realism structural realism is incomplete. It needs to be | 


supplemented with better accounts of unit-level | 
variables such as how power is perceived, and how 
leadership is exercised. | 
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international politics is necessarily power politics. This 
reduction of realism to a condition of human nature 
is one that frequently reappears in the leading works 
of the realist canon, particularly in the work of Hans 
J. Morgenthau. Classical realists argue that it is from 
the nature of man that the essential features of interna- 
tional politics, such as competition, fear, and war, can 
be explained. For both Thucydides and Morgenthau, the 
essential continuity of the power-seeking behaviour of 
states is rooted in the biological drives of human beings. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of classical 
realism is its adherents’ belief in the primordial charac- 
ter of power and ethics. Classical realism is fundamen- 
tally about the struggle for belonging, a struggle that 
is often violent. Patriotic virtue is required in order for 
communities to survive in this historic battle between 
good and evil. Two classical realists who wrestled with 
the degree to which state leaders could be guided by eth- 
ical considerations were Thucydides and Machiavelli. 

Thucydides was the historian of the Peloponnesian 
War, a conflict between two great powers in the ancient 
Greek world, Athens and Sparta. Thucydides’ work has 
been admired by subsequent generations of realists 
for the insights he raised about many of the perennial 
issues of international politics. Thucydides’ explana- 
tion of the underlying cause of the war was ‘the growth 
of Athenian power and the fear which this caused in 
Sparta’ (1.23). This is considered to be a classic example 
of the impact that the distribution of power has on the 
behaviour of state actors. On this reading, Thucydides 
makes it clear that Sparta’s national interest, like that 
of all states, was survival, and the changing distribu- 
tion of power represented a direct threat to its exis- 
tence. Sparta was, therefore, compelled by necessity 
to go to war in order to forestall being vanquished by 
Athens. Thucydides also makes it clear that Athens 
felt equally compelled to pursue power in order to pre- 
serve the empire it had acquired. The famous Athenian 
leader, Pericles, claimed to be acting on the basis of the 
most fundamental of human motivations: ambition, 
fear, and self-interest (see Case Study 1). 

Classical realists concur with Thucydides’ view 
that the logic of power politics has universal appli- 
cability. Instead of Athens and Melos, we could just 
as easily substitute the vulnerability of Machiavelli's 
beloved Florence to the expansionist policies of exter- 
nal great powers. In Morgenthau’s era, there were many 
examples where the innate drive for more power and 
territory seemed to confirm the realist iron law. The 
seemingly endless cycle of war and conflict confirmed 


in the minds of twentieth-century classical realists the 
essentially aggressive impulses in human nature. How 
is a leader supposed to act in a world animated by such 
dark forces? The answer given by Machiavelli is that 
all obligations and treaties with other states must be 
disregarded if the security of the community is under 
threat. Moreover, imperial expansion is legitimate as it 
is a means of gaining greater security. Other classical 
realists, however, advocate a more temperate under- 
standing of moral conduct. Taking their lead from 
Thucydides, they recognize that acting purely on the 
basis of power and self-interest without any consider- 
ation of moral and ethical principles frequently results 
in self-defeating policies. After all, as Thucydides 
showed, Athens suffered an epic defeat while following 
its self-interest (see Case Study 1). 


Structural realism 


Structural realists concur that international politics is 
essentially a struggle for power, but they do not attribute 
this to human nature. Instead, structural realists ascribe 
security competition and inter-state conflict to the lack 
of an overarching authority above states. Waltz defined 
the structure of the international system in terms of 
three elements—organizing principle, differentiation 
of units, and distribution of capabilities. Waltz identi- 
fies two different organizing principles: anarchy, which 
corresponds to the decentralized realm of international 
politics; and hierarchy, which is the basis of domes- 
tic order. He argues that the units of the international 
system are functionally similar sovereign states; hence 
unit-level variation is inconsequential. It is the third 
element, the distribution of capabilities across units, 
that is, according to Waltz, of fundamental impor- 
tance to understanding crucial international outcomes. 
According to structural realists, the relative distribution 
of power in the international system is the key indepen- 
dent variable in understanding important international 
outcomes such as war and peace, alliance politics, and 
the balance of power. Structural realists are interested 
in providing a rank-ordering of states so that they can 
discern the number of great powers that exist at any 
particular point in time. The number of great powers, 
in turn, determines the overall structure of the interna- 
tional system. For example, during the cold war from 
1945 to 1989 there were two great powers—the USA and 
the Soviet Union—that constituted the bipolar inter- 
national system, and since the end of the cold war the 
international system has been unipolar. 
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One of the significant episodes of the war between Athens and 
Sparta is known as the 'Melian dialogue’, and represents a fas- 
— cinating illustration of a number of key realist principles. This 
case study reconstructs the dialogue between the Athenian lead- 
ers who arrived on the island of Melos to assert their right of 
conquest over the islanders, and the response this provoked. In 
short, what the Athenians are asserting over the Melians is the 
logic of power politics. Because of their vastly superior military 
force, they are able to present a fait accompli to the Melians: 
> either submit peacefully or be exterminated. The Melians, for 
| their part, try to buck the logic of power politics, appealing in 
| turn with arguments grounded in justice, God, and their allies the 
Spartans. As the dialogue makes clear, the Melians were forced 
to submit to the realist iron law that power politics prevails in 
human affairs. 
A short excerpt from the dialogue appears below (Thucydides 
[1954] 1972: 401-7). Note that the symbol |. . .] indicates where 
words have been omitted from the original text. 


ATHENIANS: Then we on our side will use no fine phrases say- 
ing, for example, that we have a right to our empire because 
we defeated the Persians [. . .] you know as well as we do that, 
when these matters are discussed by practical people, the 


How does the international distribution of power 
impact the behaviour of states? In the most general 
sense, Waltz argues that states, especially the great 
powers, have to be sensitive to the capabilities of other 
states. The possibility that any state may use force to 
advance its interests results in all states being worried 
about their survival. According to Waltz, power is a 
means to the end of security. In a significant passage, 
Waltz writes: because power is a possibly useful means, 
sensible statesmen try to have an appropriate amount 
of it’. He adds, ‘in crucial situations, however, the ulti- 
mate concern of states is not for power but for security’ 
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standard of justice depends on the equality of power to com- 
pel and that in fact the strong do what they have the powerto | 
do and the weak accept what they have to accept. 

MELIANS: [. . .] you should not destroy a principle that is to the 
general good of all men—namely, that in the case of all who 
fall into danger there should be such a thing as fair play and 
just dealing [. . .] 

ATHENIANS: This is no fair fight, with honour on one side and 
shame on the other. It is rather a question of saving your lives 
and not resisting those who are far too strong for you. | 
MELIANS: It is difficult |. . .] for us to oppose your power and | 
fortune |... J Nevertheless we trust that the gods will give us 
fortune as good as yours [. . .] | 
ATHENIANS: Our opinion of the gods and our knowledge | 
of men lead us to conclude that it is a general and necessary 
law of nature to rule whatever one can. This is not a law that 
we made ourselves, nor were we the first to act upon it when 
it was made. We found it already in existence, and we shall 
leave it to exist forever among those who come after us. We 
are merely acting in accordance with it, and we know that you 
or anybody else with the same power as ours would be acting 
in precisely the same way [. . .] You seem to forget that if one 
follows one’s self-interest one wants to be safe, whereas the | 
path of justice and honour involves one in danger |. . .] This 
is the safe rule—to stand up to one’s equals, to behave with 
deference to one’s superiors, and to treat one’s inferiors with 
moderation. 

MELIANS: Our decision, Athenians, is just the same as it was 
at first. We are not prepared to give up in ashort moment the 
liberty which our city has enjoyed from its foundation for 700 
years. 

ATHENIANS: [. . .] you seem to us [. . .] to see uncertainties as 
realities, simply because you would like them to be so. | 


Theory applied 


» Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 


(Waltz 1989: 40). In other words, rather than being 
power maximizers, according to Waltz, states are secu- 
rity maximizers. Waltz argues that power maximiza- 
tion often proves to be sub-optimal because it triggers a 
counter-balancing coalition of states. 

A different account of the power dynamics that 
operate in the anarchic system is provided by John 
Mearsheimer’s theory of offensive realism, which is 
another variant of structural realism. While sharing 
many of the basic assumptions of Waltz’s structural 
realist theory (which is frequently termed defen- 
sive realism), Mearsheimer differs from Waltz when 
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it comes to describing the behaviour of states. Most 
fundamentally, ‘offensive realism parts company with 
defensive realism over the question of how much power 
states want’ (Mearsheimer 2001: 21). According to 
Mearsheimer, the structure of the international sys- 
tem compels states to maximize their relative power 
position. Under anarchy, he agrees that self-help is the 
basic principle of action, yet Mearsheimer argues that 
states can never be certain about the intentions of other 
states. Consequently, he concludes that all states are 
continuously searching for opportunities to gain power 
at the expense of other states. Indeed, the ideal posi- 
tion, although one that Mearsheimer argues is virtually 
impossible to achieve, is to be the global hegemon of the 
international system. Yet because global hegemony is 
impossible, he concludes that the world is condemned 
to perpetual great power competition. 


Contemporary realist challenges to 
structural realism 


While structural realists attribute state behaviour 
to the anarchical international system, some con- 
temporary realists are sceptical of the notion that 
the distribution of power can sufficiently explain the 
behaviour of states. Since the end of the cold war a 
group of scholars have attempted to move beyond the 
parsimonious assumptions of structural realism and 
incorporated a number of additional factors, located 
at the individual and domestic levels, into their expla- 
nation of international politics. While the relative dis- 
tribution of power is recognized to be an important 
influence on the behaviour of states, so are factors 
such as the perceptions of state leaders, state-soci- 
ety relationships, and state identity. In attempting to 
build a bridge between structural and unit-level fac- 
tors (which many classical realists emphasized), this 
group of scholars has been characterized by Gideon 
Rose (1998) as ‘neoclassical realists’, According to 
Stephen Walt, the causal logic of neoclassical realism 
‘places domestic politics as an intervening variable 
between the distribution of power and foreign policy 
behavior’ (Walt 2002: 211). 

One important intervening variable is leaders 
themselves, namely how they perceive the distribution 
of power. There is no single objective account of the 
distribution of power; rather, what matters is how state 
leaders derive an understanding of the distribution of 


power. While structural realists assume that all states 
havea similar set of interests, neoclassical realists such 
as Randall Schweller (1996) argue that historically 
this is not the case. He argues that, with respect to 
Waltz, the assumption that all states have an interest 
in security results in realism exhibiting a profoundly 
status quo basis. Schweller returns to the writings of 
classical realists to remind us of the key distinction 
that they made between status quo and revisionist 
states. Neoclassical realists would argue that the fact 
that Germany was a revisionist state in the 1930s and 
a status quo state since the end of the Second World 
War is of fundamental importance to understanding 
its role in the international system. Not only do states 
differ in terms of their interests, but they also differ 
in terms of their ability to extract resources from the 
societies they rule. Neoclassical realists argue that 
states possess different capacities to translate the 
various elements of national power into state power. 
Thus, contrary to Waltz, all states cannot be treated 
as ‘like units’. 

Given the varieties of realism that exist, it is hardly 
surprising that the coherence of the realist tradition has 
been questioned. The answer to the question of “coher- 
ence’ is, of course, contingent on how strict the criteria 
are for judging the continuities that underpin a partic- 
ular tradition. It is a mistake to understand traditions 
as a single stream of thought, handed down in a neatly 
wrapped package from one generation to another. 
Instead, it is preferable to think of living traditions 
like realism as the embodiment of both continuities 
and conflicts. Despite the different strands running 
through the tradition, there is a sense in which all real- 
ists have a common set of propositions. 


» There is a lack of consensus as to whether we can 
meaningfully speak about realism as a single coherent 
theory. 


There are good reasons for delineating different types of 
realism. 


Structural realism divides into two camps: those who argue 
that states are security maximizers (defensive realism), and 
those who argue that states are power maximizers 
(offensive realism). 


Neoclassical realists bring individual and unit variation 
back into the theory. 
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The previous paragraphs have argued that realism is 
a theoretically broad church, embracing a variety of 
authors and texts. Despite the numerous denomina- 
tions, we argue that all realists subscribe to the follow- 
ing ‘three Ss’ statism, survival, and self-help. Each of 
these elements is considered in more detail in the next 
three subsections. 


Statism 


For realists, the state is the main actor and sovereignty 
is its distinguishing trait. The meaning of the sovereign 
state is inextricably bound up with the use of force. 
Realists concur with Max Weber’s famous definition of 
the state as ‘the monopoly of the legitimate use of physi- 
cal force within a given territory (M. J. Smith 1986: 23). 
Within this territorial space, sovereignty means that 
the state has supreme authority to make and enforce 
laws. This is the basis of the unwritten contract between 
individuals and the state. According to Hobbes, for 
example, we trade our liberty in return for a guaran- 
tee of security. Once security has been established, civil 
society can begin. But in the absence of security, there 
can be no art, no culture, no society. The first move for 
the realist, then, is to organize power domestically. 

Realist theory operates according to the assumption 
that, domestically, the problem of order and security is 
largely solved. However, on the ‘outside’, in the external 
relations among independent sovereign states, insecu- 
rities, dangers, and threats to the very existence of the 
state loom large. Realists attempt to explain this on the 
basis that the very condition for order and security— 
namely, the existence of a sovereign—is missing from 
the international realm. 

Realists claim that, in anarchy, states compete with 
other states for power and security. The nature of the 
competition is viewed in zero-sum terms; in other 
words, more for one actor means less for another. This 
competitive logic of power politics makes agreement on 
universal principles difficult, apart from the principle 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs of other sov- 
ereign states. But even this principle, designed to facili- 
tate coexistence, is suspended by realists, who argue 
that in practice non-intervention does not apply in rela- 
tions between great powers and their ‘near abroad’. As 
evidenced by the most recent behaviour of the USA in 


Afghanistan and Iraq, powerful states are able to over- 
turn the non-intervention principle on the grounds of 
national security and international order. 

Given that the first move of the state is to organize 
power domestically, and the second is to accumulate 
power internationally, it is self-evidently important 
to consider in more depth what realists mean by their 
ubiquitous fusion of politics with power. It is one thing 
to say that international politics is a struggle for power, 
but this merely begs the question of what realists mean 
by power. Morgenthau offers the following definition 
of power: ‘man’s control over the minds and actions of 
other men’ ([1948] 1955: 26). There are two important 
points that realists make about the elusive concept of 
power. First, power is a relational concept: one does not 
exercise power in a vacuum, but in relation to another 
entity. Second, power is a relative concept: calculations 
need to be made not only about one’s own power capa- 
bilities, but about the power that other state actors pos- 
sess. Yet the task of accurately assessing the power of 
other states is infinitely complex, and is often reduced 
to counting the number of troops, tanks, aircraft, and 
naval ships a country possesses in the belief that this 
translates into the ability to get other actors to do some- 
thing they would not otherwise do. 

A number of criticisms have been made as to how 
realists define and measure power (Schmidt 2005), 
many of which are discussed in later chapters. Critics 
argue that realism has been purchased at a discount 
precisely because its currency, power, has remained 
under-theorized and inconsistently used. Simply 
asserting that states seek power provides no answer to 
crucial questions. Why do states struggle for power? 
Surely power is a means to an end rather than an end in 
itself? Is there not a difference between the mere pos- 
session of power and the ability to change the behav- 
iour of others? 

Structural realists have attempted to bring more 
conceptual clarity to bear on the meaning of power. 
Waltz tries to overcome the problem by shifting the 
focus from power to capabilities. He suggests that 
capabilities can be ranked according to their strength 
in the following areas: ‘size of population and terri- 
tory, resource endowment, economic capability, mili- 
tary strength, political stability and competence’ (1979: 
131). The difficulty here is that resource strength does 
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not always lead to military victory. For example, in the 
1967 Six Day War between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria, the distribution of resources clearly favoured 
the Arab coalition and yet the supposedly weaker side 
annihilated its enemies’ forces and seized their terri- 
tory. The definition of power as capabilities is even less 
successful at explaining how states have used economic 
leverage to achieve their goals. A more sophisticated 
understanding of power would focus on the ability of 
a state to control or influence its environment in situa- 
tions that are not necessarily conflictual. 

An additional weakness of the realist treatment of 
power concerns its exclusive focus on state power. For 
realists, states are the only actors that really ‘count’. 
Transnational corporations, international organiza- 
tions, and ideologically driven terrorist networks such as 
Al Qaeda do not figure very prominently in the realists’ 
analysis of power. Yet, given the influence that non-state 
actors exercise in world politics today, many question the 
adequacy of the state-centric assumption of realism. 


Survival 


The second principle that unites realists is the assertion 
that, in world politics, the pre-eminent goal is survival. 
Although there is ambiguity in the works of the realists 
as to whether the accumulation of power is an end in 
itself, one would think that there is no dissenting from 
the argument that the ultimate concern of states is 
security. Survival is held to be a precondition for attain- 
ing all other goals, whether these involve conquest or 
merely independence. Yet, as we mentioned in the pre- 
vious section, a recent controversy among structural 
realists has arisen over the question of whether states 
are, in fact, principally security or power maximizers. 
Defensive realists such as Waltz argue that states have 
security as their principal interest and therefore seek 
only the requisite amount of power to ensure their own 
survival. According to this view, states are profoundly 
defensive actors and will not seek to gain greater 
amounts of power if that means jeopardizing their own 
security. Offensive realists such as Mearsheimer argue 
that the ultimate goal of all states is to achieve a hege- 
monic position in the international system. According 
to this view, states always desire more power and are 
willing, if the opportunity arises, to alter the existing 
distribution of power in their favour. In terms of sur- 
vival, defensive realists hold that the existence of status 
quo powers lessens the competition for power, while 
offensive realists argue that the competition is always 


keen because revisionist states and aspiring hegemons 
are always willing to take risks with the aim of improv- 
ing their position in the international system. 

Niccolö Machiavelli tried to make a ‘science’ out 
of his reflections on the art of survival. His short and 
engaging book, The Prince, was written with the explicit 
intention of codifying a set of maxims that would 
enable leaders to maintain their hold on power. In 
important respects, we find two related Machiavellian 
themes recurring in the writings of modern realists, 
both of which derive from the idea that the realm of 
international politics requires different moral and 
political rules from those that apply in domestic poli- 
tics. The task of protecting the state at all costs (even 
if this requires sacrificing one’s own citizens), places a 
heavy burden on the shoulders of state leaders. In the 
words of Henry Kissinger, the academic realist who 
became Secretary of State during the Nixon Presidency, 
‘a nation’s survival is its first and ultimate responsi- 
bility; it cannot be compromised or put to risk’ (1977: 
204). Their guide must be an ethic of responsibility: the 
careful weighing of consequences; the realization that 
individual acts of an immoral kind might have to be 
performed for the greater good. By way of an example, 
think of the ways in which governments frequently sus- 
pend the legal and political rights of “suspected terror- 
ists in view of the threat they pose to national security. 

Not only does realism provide an alternative moral 
code for state leaders, it suggests a wider objection to the 
whole enterprise of bringing ethics into international 
politics. Starting from the assumption that each state 
has its own particular values and beliefs, realists argue 
that the state is the supreme good and there can be no 
community beyond borders. This moral relativism has 
generated a substantial body of criticism, particularly 
from liberal theorists who endorse the notion of univer- 
sal human rights. For a fuller discussion see Chapter 7. 


Self-help 


In the international system, there is no higher author- 
ity to counter the use of force. War is always a possibil- 
ity because there is nothing that can prevent a state from 
using force against another state. Security can therefore 
only be realized through self-help. Waltz (1979: 111) 
explains that in an anarchic structure, ‘self-help is neces- 
sarily the principle of action’. States must ultimately rely 
on themselves to achieve security. But in the course of 
providing for one's own security, the state in question will 
automatically be fuelling the insecurity of other states. 
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The term given to this spiral of insecurity is the 
security dilemma. According to Wheeler and Booth, 
security dilemmas exist when the military prepara- 
tions of one state create an unresolvable uncertainty 
in the mind of another as to whether those prepara- 
tions are for “defensive” purposes only (to enhance its 
security in an uncertain world) or whether they are 
for offensive purposes (to change the status quo to its 
advantage) (1992: 30). This scenario suggests that one 
state's quest for security is often another state’s source 
of insecurity. States find it difficult to trust one another 
and are often suspicious of other states’ intentions. 
Thus the military preparations of one state are likely 
to be matched by those of neighbouring states. The 
irony is that, at the end of the day, states often feel no 
more secure than before they undertook measures to 
enhance their own security. 
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| Unflinching American support for Israel has been one of the 

o most remarkable features of the post-1945 order. What shaped 

_ this partnership was America’s empathy with a people who had 
experienced genocide at the hands of the Nazis but who had 
gone on to build a democratic society in a region of authori- 
tarian states. As an aside, influential contemporary realists have 
questioned whether the near unconditional support for Israel 
has become an impediment to the realization of American eco- 
nomic and strategic interests in the region (Mearsheimer and 
Walt 2007). 

© Whatis less well known is the strong support that successive US 

| governments have given to Egypt, particularly since the Israeli- 
Egyptian peace treaty of 1979. In addition to providing material 
rewards for this ‘cold peace’, successive American administrations 
took the view that stability in the Middle East was more likely to 
be achieved by propping up a stable Egyptian dictatorship. 
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In a self-help system, structural realists argue that the 
balance of power will emerge even in the absence of a con- 
scious policy to maintain the balance. Waltz argues that 
balances of power result irrespective of the intentions of 
any particular state. In an anarchic system populated by 
states that seek to perpetuate themselves, alliances will 
be formed that seek to balance the power against threat- 
ening states. Classical realists, however, are more likely 
to emphasize the crucial role that state leaders and diplo- 
mats play in maintaining the balance of power. In other 
words, the balance of power is not natural or inevitable; 
it must be constructed. Case Study 2 shows how the USA 
sought to maintain a balance of power between Egypt 
and Israel—a policy that has been called into question by 
the transformation that has been under way since 2010 
when mass demonstrations in Tahrir Square brought an 
end to President Mubarak’s forty-year rule over Egypt. 


The case for building and maintaining close ties with friendly 
dictators was made by Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, who rose to promi- 
nence as a fierce critic of President Jimmy Carter's foreign policy. 
She castigated Carter for collaborating in the social revolutions 
in Iran and Nicaragua, which had the consequence of replacing 
‘moderate autocrats’ who were friendly to American interests with 
‘less friendly autocrats of an extremist persuasion’. Not grasping | 
this distinction showed ‘a lack of realism’ and was the main fail- 
ing of the Carter administration—according to Kirkpatrick (1979). 

In the case of Egypt, successive American administrations, from 
Reagan onwards, have operationalized this distinction between 
a ‘moderate friendly autocrat’ and an unfriendly revolutionary 
regime. President Mubarak profited from this policy, as did his 
clique of Army generals, party apparatchiks, and military police. 
During the post-9/11 decade, when the USA was looking for allies 
in the global war on terror, the Egyptian leadership showed itself 
to be a valuable ally—not least in suppressing alleged jihadist ter- 
rorist groups in that country. Yet, by the time of the Arab Spring, | 
the Egyptian people had come to despise Washington for collud- 
ing with the hated dictator. This dynamic shows that Kirkpatrick's 
distinction between friendly and unfriendly tyrants might just be in | 
the eye of the beholder: for the hundreds of thousands of Egyptians 
who took to the streets and marched on Tahrir Square, the Mubarak 
era was anything but friendly. It is too soon to tell whether the real- 
ist argument for aligning American foreign policy with unpopular 
dictators across the Middle East will prove costly in the long run as 
civil wars and social revolutions sweep away the old regional order. 


Theory applied 


Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 
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Realists and their critics have always debated the sta- 
bility of the balance of power system. This is especially 
the case today, as many argue that the unipolar posi- 
tion of the USA has made the balance of power inop- 
erative (Brooks and Wohlforth 2008). It is questionable 
whether other countries are willing to balance against 
the USA, as structural realism would predict. Whether 
it is the contrived balance of the Concert of Europe in 
the early nineteenth century or the more fortuitous bal- 
ance of the cold war, balances of power are broken— 
either through war or through peaceful change—and 
new balances emerge. What the perennial collapsing 
of the balance of power demonstrates is that states are 
at best able to mitigate the worst consequences of the 
security dilemma but are not able to escape it. The rea- 
son for this terminal condition is the absence of trust in 
international relations. 

Historically, realists have illustrated the lack of trust 
among states by reference to the parable of the ‘stag 
hunt’. In Man, the State and War, Kenneth Waltz revis- 
its Rousseau’s parable: 


Assume that five men who haveacquired a rudimentary 
ability to speak and to understand each other happen to 
come together at a time when all of them suffer from 
hunger. The hunger of each will be satisfied by the fifth 
part of a stag, so they ‘agree’ to cooperate in a project 
to trap one. But also the hunger of any one of them will 
be satisfied by a hare, so, as a hare comes within reach, 
one of them grabs it. The defector obtains the means of 
satisfying his hunger but in doing so permits the stag to 
escape. His immediate interest prevails over considera- 
tion for his fellows. 

(1959: 167-8) 


Waltz argues that the metaphor of the stag hunt pro- 
vides a basis for understanding the problem of coordi- 
nating the interests of the individual versus the interests 
of the common good, and the pay-off between short- 
term interests and long-term interests. In the self-help 
system of international politics, the logic of self-interest 


militates against the provision of collective goods, such 
as security or ‘free trade. In the case of the latter, 
according to the theory of comparative advantage, all 
states would be wealthier in a world that allowed free 
movement of goods and services across borders. But 
individual states, or groups of states like the European 
Union, can increase their wealth by pursuing protec- 
tionist policies. Of course the logical outcome is for 
the remaining states to become protectionist; interna- 
tional trade collapses, and a world recession reduces the 
wealth of each state. Thus the question is not whether 
all will be better off through cooperation, but rather 
who is likely to gain more than another. It is because 
of this concern with relative gains issues that realists 
argue that cooperation is difficult to achieve in a self- 
help system. 


Statism is a central assumption of realism. This involves 
two claims. First, the state is the pre-eminent actor in 
world politics. Second, state sovereignty signifies the 
existence of an independent political community, one that 
has juridical authority over its territory. 


Key criticism: statism is flawed on both empirical 

grounds (challenges to state power from ‘above’ and 
‘below’) and normative grounds (the inability of sovereign 
states to respond to collective global problems such as 
famine, environmental degradation, and human rights 
abuses). 


Survival: the primary objective of all states is survival; this is 
the supreme national interest to which all political leaders 
must adhere. 


Key criticism: are there no limits to what actions a state can | 
take in the name of necessity? 


Self-help: no other state or institution can be relied on to 
guarantee your survival. 


Key criticism: self-help is not an inevitable consequence of 
the absence of a world government; it is a logic that states 
have selected. Moreover, there are examples where states 
have preferred collective security systems, or forms of 
regional security communities, in preference to self-help. 





Conclusion: realism and the globalization of world politics 





The chapter began by considering the repeated real- 
ist claim that the pattern of international politics— 
wars interrupted by periods characterized by the 


preparation for future wars—has remained constant 
over the preceding twenty-five centuries. Realists have 
consistently held that the continuities in international 
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relations are more important than the changes, but 
many find this to be increasingly problematic in the 
present age of globalization (see Ch. 1). But the impor- 
tance of realism has not been diminished by the 
dynamics of globalization. It is not clear that economic 
interdependence has made war less likely. The state 
continues to be the dominant unit in world politics. 
And globalization should not be seen as a process that 
is disconnected from the distribution of power in the 
international system. 

Realists do not have to situate their theory of world 
politics in opposition to globalization per se; rather, 
what they offer is a very different conceptualization of 
the process. Given the preponderance of power that the 
USA holds, it should not be a surprise that it has been 
one of the foremost proponents of globalization. The 
corevalues of globalization—liberalism, capitalism, and 
consumerism—are exactly those espoused by the USA. 
Atadeeper cultural level, realists argue that modernity 
is not, as liberals hope, dissolving the boundaries of dif- 
ference among the peoples of the world. From classical 
realists such as Rousseau to structural realists such as 
Waltz, protagonists have argued that interdependence 
is as likely to breed ‘mutual vulnerability’ as peace and 
prosperity. And while questioning the extent to which 
the world has become more interdependent in rela- 
tive terms, realists insist that the state is not going to 


Questions 


Chapter 6 Realism 


be eclipsed by global forces operating either below or 
above the nation-state. Nationalism, realists have con- 
tinuously reminded us, remains a potent force in world 
politics. 

There are good reasons for thinking that the twenty- 
first century will be a realist century. Despite efforts to 
rekindle the idealist flame, Europe continues to be as 
divided by different national interests as it is united by 
a common good. In the Middle East, the slow and pain- 
ful process of regime change is generating significant 
instability across the region, as external powers fuel 
proxy wars to safeguard their own vital interests. China 
continues to emerge as a serious economic and strate- 
gic competitor to the USA: according to the influential 
Economist magazine, it will be more economically pow- 
erful than the USA by 2019. At that point, realism leads 
us to predict that Western norms of individual rights 
and responsibilities will be under threat. Rather than 
transforming global politics in its own image, as liber- 
alism sought to do in the twentieth century, realism has 
the intellectual resources to assert itself as a defensive 
doctrine which recognizes that international relations 
is a realm of value conflicts, and that responsible state- 
craft involves careful calibrations of interests. Above 
all, realism demands that states’ leaders act prudently— 
a quality that has been in short supply in the early part 
of the twenty-first century. 


1 How does the Melian dialogue represent key concepts such as self-interest, the balance 
of power, alliances, capabilities, empires, and justice? 
2 Do you think there is one realism, or many? 
3 Do you know more about international relations now than an Athenian student did during 


the Peloponnesian War? 


4 Do realists confuse a description of war and conflict for an explanation of why they 


occur? 


5 Is realism anything more than the ideology of powerful, satisfied states? 

6 How would a realist explain the 9/11 wars? 

7 Will Western governments and their institutions (such as NATO) have to become more 
realist if the ideas associated with Western civilization are to survive in the twenty-first 


century? 


8 What is at stake in the debate between defensive and offensive realism? 


NO 


ls structural realism sufficient to account for the variation in the behaviour of states? 


10 Can realism help us to understand the globalization of world politics? 
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Core ideas in liberal thinking on international relations 


The challenges confronting liberalism 


Conclusion 


Reader's Guide 


The practice of international relations has not been 
accommodating to liberalism. Whereas the domes- 
tic political realm in many states has witnessed an 
impressive degree of progress, with institutions pro- 
viding for both order and justice, the international 
realm in the era of the modern states system has 
been characterized by a precarious order and the 
absence of justice. The introductory section of the 


chapter will address this dilemma before providing 
a definition of liberalism and its component parts. 
The second section considers the core concepts of 
liberalism, beginning with the visionary internation- 
alism of the Enlightenment, through to the idealism 
of the inter-war period, and the institutionalism that 
became dominant in the second half of the twenti- 
eth century. The third and final section considers the 
grave challenges that confront liberalism in an era of 
globalization. 
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Introduction 





Although realism is regarded as the dominant theory of 
international relations, liberalism has a strong claim to 
being the historic alternative. In the twentieth century, 
liberal thinking influenced policy-making elites and 
public opinion in a number of Western states after the 
First World War, an era often referred to in academic 
International Relations as idealism. There was a brief 
resurgence of liberal sentiment at the end of the Second 
World War with the birth of the United Nations, 
although this beacon of hope was soon extinguished by 
the return of cold war power politics. In the 1990s, lib- 
eralism appeared to be resurgent again as Western state 
leaders proclaimed a new world order and intellectu- 
als provided theoretical justifications for the inherent 
supremacy of their liberal ideas over all other compet- 
ing ideologies. Since 9/11, the pendulum has once again 
swung towards the realist pole as the USA and its allies 
have engaged in costly wars against states and networks 
who were believed to be a threat; during this period, the 
power and legitimacy of the Western-dominated order 
has been called into question. 

How do we explain the divergent fortunes of liberal- 
ism in the domestic and international domains? While 
liberal values and institutions have become deeply 
embedded in Europe and North America, the same val- 
ues and institutions lack legitimacy worldwide. To invoke 
the famous phrase of Stanley Hoffmann’s, ‘international 
affairs have been the nemesis of Liberalism’. “The essence 
of Liberalism’, Hoffmann continues, ‘is self-restraint, 
moderation, compromise and peace’ whereas ‘the 
essence of international politics is exactly the opposite: 
troubled peace, at best, or the state of war’ (Hoffmann 
1987: 396). This explanation comes as no surprise to real- 
ists, who argue that there can be no progress, no law, and 
no justice where there is no common power. Despite the 
weight of this realist argument, those who believe in the 
liberal project have not conceded defeat. Liberals argue 
that power politics itself is the product of ideas, and— 
crucially—ideas can change. Therefore, even if the world 
has been inhospitable to liberalism, this does not mean 
that it cannot be re-made in its own image. 

While the belief in the possibility of progress is one 
identifier of a liberal approach to politics (Clark 1989: 
49-66), there are other general propositions that define 
the broad tradition of liberalism. Perhaps the appropri- 
ate way to begin this discussion is with a four-dimen- 
sional definition (Doyle 1997: 207). First, all citizens 


are juridically equal and possess certain basic rights to 
education, access to a free press, and religious toleration. 
Second, the legislative assembly of the state possesses only 
the authority invested in it by the people, whose basic 
rights it is not permitted to abuse. Third, a key dimen- 
sion of the liberty of the individual is the right to own 
property, including productive forces. Fourth, liberal- 
ism contends that the most effective system of economic 
exchange is one that is largely market-driven and not one 
that is subordinate to bureaucratic regulation and con- 
trol, either domestically or internationally. When these 
propositions are taken together, we see a stark contrast 
between, on the one hand, liberal values of individual- 
ism, tolerance, freedom, and constitutionalism, and, on 
the other, conservatism, which places a higher value on 
order and authority and is willing to sacrifice the liberty 
of the individual for the stability of the community. 

Although many writers have tended to view liberalism 
as a theory of government, what is becoming increasingly 
apparent is the explicit connection between liberalism 
as a political and economic theory and liberalism as an 
international theory. Properly conceived, liberal thought 
on a global scale rests on the application of an analogy 
from the character of a political actor to its international 
conduct. Like individuals, states have different charac- 
teristics—some are bellicose and war-prone, others are 
tolerant and peaceful: in short, the identity of the state 
determines its outward orientation. Liberals see a fur- 
ther parallel between individuals and sovereign states. 
Although the character of states may differ, all states are 
accorded certain ‘natural’ rights, such as the generalized 
right to non-interference in their domestic affairs. At the 
same time, liberals believe that for certain purposes the 
liberty of the state must be compromised by the need for 
collective action, hence the priority attached to the coor- 
dinating role of international organizations. 

Liberals concede that we have far to go before coop- 
erative patterns of behaviour are sustained across a vari- 
ety of issues and challenges. Historically, liberals have 
agreed with realists that war is a recurring feature of the 
anarchic system. But, unlike realists, they do not iden- 
tify anarchy as the cause of war. How, then, do liberals 
explain war? As Box 7.1 demonstrates, certain strands of 
liberalism see the causes of war located in imperialism, 
others in the failure of the balance of power, and still 
others in the problem of undemocratic regimes. And 
ought this to be remedied through collective security, 
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One of the most useful analytical tools for thinking about differ- 
ences between individual thinkers or particular variations on a 
broad theme such as liberalism is to differentiate between levels 
of analysis. For example, Kenneth Waltz's Man, the State and War 
(1959) examined the causes of conflict operating at the level of 


Images of liberalism 


Public figure/period 





First image (Human nature) Richard Cobden (mid- 


19th century) 


Second image (The state) Woodrow Wilson (early 


20th century) 


Third image (The structure 
of the system) 


J. A. Hobson (early 20th 
century) 


commerce, or world government? While it can be pro- 
ductive to think about the various strands of liberal 
thought and their differing prescriptions (Doyle 1997: 
205-300), given the limited space permitted to deal with 
a broad and complex tradition, the emphasis below will 
be on the core concepts of international liberalism and 
the way in which these relate to the goals of order and 
justice on a global scale. 

At the end of the chapter, the discussion will consider 
the challenges facing the liberal institutions and values 
that have shaped the post-1945 order. Here we consider 
the claim made by a leading thinker from Princeton 
University, G. John Ikenberry, that liberal internation- 
alism is at a crossroads. The liberal states that have had 
their hands on the tiller of world order are no longer 
in command of the vessel. Why is this? Several reasons 
are offered. From within the heartland of liberalism, the 
issue is about the decline in relative power of the USA 
and the EU. From outside the transatlantic sphere, fewer 
states are prepared to fall into line: in other words, as 
we move through the second decade of the twenty-first 
century, there is a crisis of both leadership and follower- 
ship in world politics. This raises the question whether 
other states and institutions are in a position to take up 
the mantle of leadership. Despite the increased visibil- 
ity and coordination among the so-called rising powers, 
there is no evidence that they believe themselves to have 
a special responsibility for managing world order—in 
a manner that parallels the role played by the USA after 
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the individual, the state, and the international system itself. The 
following table turns Waltz on his head, as it were, to show how 
different liberal thinkers have provided competing explanations 
(across the three levels of analysis) for the causes of war and the 
determinants of peace. 


Causes of conflict 


Interventions by governments 
domestically and internationally 


Determinants of peace 


Individual liberty, free trade, 
prosperity, interdependence 


disturbing the natural order 


Undemocratic nature of 
international politics, especially 
foreign policy and the balance 


of power 


The balance of power system 


National self-determination; 
open governments responsive 
to public opinion; collective 
security 


A world government, with 
powers to mediate and 
enforce decisions 


1945. The other possibility, mooted by Ikenberry, is that 
liberal institutions could strengthen to the point where 
individual state power and capacity becomes a much less 
significant determinant of stability. This possible future 
for liberal internationalism remains a distant hope today. 


Liberalism is a theory of both government within states 

“and good governance between states and peoples 
worldwide. Unlike realism, which regards the ‘international’ | 
as an anarchic realm, liberalism seeks to project values of 
order, liberty, justice, and toleration into international 
relations. 


The high-water mark of liberal thinking in international 
relations was reached in the inter-war period in the work 
of idealists, who believed that warfare was an unnecessary 
and outmoded way of settling disputes between states. 


Domestic and international institutions are required to 
protect and nurture these values. 


| Liberals disagree on fundamental issues such as the causes 
of war and what kind of institutions are required to deliver 
liberal values in a decentralized, multicultural international 
system. 


An important cleavage within liberalism, which has 
become more pronounced in our globalized world, is 
between those operating with an activist conception of 
liberalism, who advocate interventionist foreign policies 
and stronger international institutions, and those who 
incline towards a pragmatic conception, which places a 
priority on toleration and non-intervention. 
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| Core ideas in liberal thinking on international relations 


Immanuel Kant and Jeremy Bentham were two of the 
leading liberals of the Enlightenment. Both were reacting 
to the barbarity of international relations, or what Kant 
graphically described as ‘the lawless state of savagery, at 
a time when domestic politics was at the cusp of a new 
age of rights, citizenship, and constitutionalism. Their 
abhorrence of the lawless state of savagery led them indi- 
vidually to elaborate plans for ‘perpetual peace’ Although 
written over two centuries ago, these manifestos contain 
the seeds of core liberal ideas, in particular the belief that 
reason could deliver freedom and justice in international 
relations. For Kant, the imperative to achieve perpetual 
peace required the transformation of individual con- 
sciousness, republican constitutionalism, and a federal 
contract between states to abolish war (rather than to 
regulate it, as earlier international lawyers had argued). 
This federation can be likened to a permanent peace 
treaty, rather than a ‘super-state’ actor or world govern- 
ment. The three components of Kant’s hypothetical treaty 
for a permanent peace are outlined in Box 7.2. 

Kant’s claim that liberal states are pacific in their 
international relations with other liberal states was 
revived in the 1980s. In a much-cited article, Michael 
Doyle argued that liberal states have created a ‘sepa- 
rate peace’ (1986: 1151). According to Doyle, there are 
two elements to the Kantian legacy: restraint among 
liberal states and ‘international imprudence’ in rela- 
tions with non-liberal states. Although the empirical 
evidence seems to support the democratic peace the- 
sis, it is important to bear in mind the limitations of 
the argument. In the first instance, for the theory to 
be compelling, believers in the thesis need to provide 
an explanation as to why war has become unthink- 
able between liberal states. Kant had argued that if 
the decision to use force were taken by the people, 
rather than by the prince, then the frequency of con- 
flicts would be drastically reduced. But, logically, 
this argument also implies a lower frequency of con- 
flicts between liberal and non-liberal states, and this 
has proven to be contrary to the historical evidence. 
An alternative explanation for the democratic peace 
thesis might be that liberal states tend to be wealthy, 
and therefore have less to gain (and more to lose) by 
engaging in conflicts than poorer authoritarian states. 
Perhaps the most convincing explanation of all is the 
simple fact that liberal states tend to be in relations of 
amity with other liberal states. War between Canada 





and the United States is unthinkable, perhaps not 
because of their liberal democratic constitutions, but 
because they are friends (Wendt 1999: 298-9), with a 
high degree of convergence in economic and political 
matters. Indeed, war between states with contrasting 
political and economic systems may also be unthink- 
able because they have a history of friendly relations. 
An example here is Mexico and Cuba, which maintain 
close bilateral relations despite their history of diver- 
gent economic ideologies. 

Irrespective of the scholarly search for an answer to 
the reasons why liberal democratic states are more peace- 
ful, it is important to note the political consequences of 


Box 7.2 Immanuel Kants ‘Perpetual Peace: A 





o First Definitive Article: The Civil Constitution of Every 
_ State shall be Republican 
| ‘If, as is inevitably the case under this constitution, the consent 
of the citizens is required to decide whether or not war is to be 
declared, it is very natural that they will have great hesitation in 
embarking on so dangerous an enterprise ... 
(Kant 1991: 99-102) | 


Second Definitive Article: The Right of Nations shall be 
based on a Federation of Free States 

‘Each nation, for the sake of its own security, can and ought to 
demand of the others that they should enter along with it into 

| a constitution, similar to a civil one, within which the rights 
of each could be secured .. But peace can neither be inau- 
gurated nor secured without a general agreement between 
the nations; thus a particular kind of league, which we will call 
a pacific federation, is required. It would be different from a 
peace treaty in that the latter terminates one war, whereas the 
former would seek to end all wars for good ... It can be shown 
that this idea of federalism, extending gradually to encompass 
all states and thus leading to perpetual peace, is practicable 

and has objective reality. 

(Kant 1991: 102-5) 


Third Definitive Article: Cosmopolitan Right shall be 

limited to Conditions of Universal Hospitality 

‘The peoples of the earth have thus entered in varying degrees 

into a universal community, and it has developed to the point 

where a violation of rights in one part of the world is felt 

everywhere. The idea of a cosmopolitan right is therefore not 
_ fantastic and overstrained; it is a necessary complement to the 
| unwritten code of political and international right, transform- 
ing it into a universal right of humanity.’ 

(Kant 1991: 105-8) 
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this hypothesis. In 1989 Francis Fukuyama wrote an 
article entitled The End of History; which celebrated 
the triumph of liberalism over all other ideologies, 
contending that liberal states were more stable inter- 
nally and more peaceful in their international relations 
(1989: 3-18). Other defenders of the democratic peace 
thesis were more circumspect. As Doyle recognized, lib- 
eral democracies are as aggressive as any other type of 
state in their relations with authoritarian regimes and 
stateless peoples (1995a: 100). How, then, should states 
inside the liberal zone of peace conduct their relations 
with non-liberal regimes? How can the positive Kantian 
legacy of restraint triumph over the historical legacy of 
international imprudence on the part of liberal states? 
These are fascinating and timely questions that will be 
taken up in the final section of the chapter. 

Two centuries after Kant first called for a ‘pacific 
federation’, the validity of the idea that democracies are 
more pacific continues to attract a great deal of scholarly 
interest. The claim has also found its way into the pub- 
lic discourse of Western states’ foreign policy, appearing 
in speeches made by American presidents as diverse as 
Ronald Reagan, William Jefferson Clinton, and George 
W. Bush. Less crusading voices in the liberal tradition 
believe that a legal and institutional framework must be 
established that includes states with different cultures 
and traditions. Such a belief in the power of law to solve 
the problem of war was advocated by Jeremy Bentham 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Like many liberal 
thinkers after him, Bentham believed that federal states 
such as the German Diet, the American Confederation, 
and the Swiss League were able to transform their identity 
from one based on conflicting interests to a more peace- 
ful federation. As Bentham famously argued, ‘between 
the interests of nations there is nowhere any real conflict’. 

Cobdens belief that free trade would create a more 
peaceful world order is a core idea of nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism. Trade brings mutual gains to all the 
players, irrespective of their size or the nature of their 
economies. It is perhaps not surprising that it was in 
Britain that this argument found its most vocal sup- 
porters. The supposed universal value of free trade 
brought disproportionate gains to the hegemonic 
power. There was never an admission that free trade 
among countries at different stages of development 
would lead to relations of dominance and subservi- 
ence. Neither was it questioned by nineteenth-century 
British liberals that internationalism ought to be the 
enemy of imperialism and not its servant, a point 
which is developed in Case Study 1. 


Chapter 7 Liberalism 


The idea of a natural harmony of interests in inter- 
national political and economic relations came under 
challenge in the early part of the twentieth century. The 
fact that Britain and Germany had highly interdepen- 
dent economies before the Great War (1914-18) seemed 
to confirm the fatal flaw in the association of economic 
interdependence with peace. From the turn of the cen- 
tury, the contradictions within European civilization, of 
progress and exemplarism on the one hand and the har- 
nessing of industrial power for military purposes on the 
other, could no longer be contained. Europe stumbled 
into a horrific war, killing 15 million people. The war 
not only brought an end to three empires, but also was 
a contributing factor to the Russian Revolution of 1917. 

The First World War shifted liberal thinking towards 
a recognition that peace is not a natural condition but is 
one that must be constructed. In a powerful critique of 
the idea that peace and prosperity were part of a latent 
natural order, the publicist and author Leonard Woolf 
argued that peace and prosperity required ‘consciously 
devised machinery’ (Luard 1992: 465). But perhaps the 
most famous advocate of an international authority for 
the management of international relations was Woodrow 
Wilson. According to this US president, peace could only 
be secured with the creation of an international organi- 
zation to regulate international anarchy. Security could 
not be left to secret bilateral diplomatic deals and a blind 
faith in the balance of power. Just as peace had to be 
enforced in domestic society, the international domain 
had to have a system of regulation for coping with dis- 
putes and an international force that could be mobilized 
if non-violent conflict resolution failed. In this sense, 
more than any other strand of liberalism, idealism rests 
on the domestic analogy (Suganami 1989: 94-113). 

In his famous ‘Fourteen Points’ speech, addressed to 
Congress in January 1918, Wilson argued that ‘a gen- 
eral association of nations must be formed’ to preserve 
the coming peace—the League of Nations was to be that 
general association. For the League to be effective, it had 
to have the military power to deter aggression and, when 
necessary, to use a preponderance of power to enforce 
its will. This was the idea behind the ‘collective secu- 
rity’ system that was central to the League of Nations. 
Collective security refers to an arrangement where ‘each 
state in the system accepts that the security of one is the 
concern of all, and agrees to join in a collective response 
to aggression’ (Roberts and Kingsbury 1993: 30). It can 
be contrasted with an alliance system of security, where a 
number of states join together, usually as a response to a 
specific external threat (sometimes known as ‘collective 
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The life of J. S. Mill illustrates the ambivalent character of nine- 
teenth-century liberal thinking in Britain. He was born in London 
in 1806, and became the intellectual protégé of Jeremy Bentham, 
the utilitarian philosopher who coined the term ‘international. 
By mid-century, Mill was a dominant figure in Victorian intellec- 
tual life. He was no stranger to international issues and concerns; 
in fact, he was an employee of the East India Company for thirty- 
five years and later became a Member of Parliament at a time 
when Britain was at the apogee of its preponderance. In com- 
mon with many other Victorian intellectuals, Mill regarded liberal 
government as the highest stage of civilization. 
A social reformer domestically, Mill was an imperialist inter- 
nationally. He contrasted European liberal modes of governance 
with barbarism and savagery beyond Europe's edge. These two 





defence’). In the case of the League of Nations, Article 16 
of the Leagues Charter noted the obligation that, in the 
event of war, all member states must cease normal rela- 
tions with the offending state, impose sanctions, and, if 
necessary, commit their armed forces to the disposal of 
the League Council should the use of force be required 
to restore the status quo. 

The Leagues constitution also called for the self- 
determination of all nations—another founding char- 
acteristic of liberal idealist thinking on international 
relations. Going back to the mid-nineteenth century, 
self-determination movements in Greece, Hungary, 
and Italy received support among liberal powers and 
public opinion. Yet the default support for self-deter- 
mination masked a host of practical and moral prob- 
lems that were laid bare after Woodrow Wilson issued 
his proclamation. What would happen to newly created 
minorities who felt no allegiance to the self-determin- 
ing state? Could a democratic process adequately deal 
with questions of identity—who was to decide what 
constituency was to participate in a ballot? And what 


coexisting but opposite states of development required the exist- 
ence of different moral codes. Among civilized countries, the 
only matter to be resolved was ‘the question of interference’ 
(Jahn 2006: 195). Between civilized and barbarian peoples, it was 
both necessary and proper to permit imperial—even despotic— 
systems of authority. 

It became commonplace for intellectuals to divide interna- 
tional order into these three domains of ‘civilized’, ‘semi-civi- 
lized’ and ‘barbaric’. As such distinctions entered the language 
of international law, the effect was to produce a highly strati- 
fied view of international society—one where membership was 
based on race and religion. The consequences of this appli- 
cation of the standard of civilization to nineteenth-century 
diplomacy was ‘horrible’, to borrow Mark Mazower's descrip- 
tion (2012: 72). By the century's end, Africa was re-ordered in 
ways that reflected the interests of the great colonial powers; 
such naked exploitation was justified by a mission to ‘civilize’ 
the ‘savages’. Small wonder that one of the countries that was 
given to King Leopold of Belgium, the Congo Free State, has 
been in such turmoil for the last two decades. With millions of 
civilians murdered, displaced, beaten, and raped, Congo is at 
the epicentre of what has been described as Africa's first world 
war. From the time of the Berlin Conference (1884-5) to today, 
imperialists and internationalists have conspired to colonize 
the territory, then decolonize it, and finally condemn it through 


neglect and moral indifference. 


Theory applied 


by 


Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 


if a newly self-determined state rejected liberal demo- 
cratic norms? 

The experience of the League of Nations was a disas- 
ter. While the moral rhetoric at the creation of the League 
was decidedly idealist, in practice states remained 
imprisoned by self-interest. There is no better example 
of this than the USA decision not to join the institution 
it had created. With the Soviet Union outside the system 
for ideological reasons, the League of Nations quickly 
became a talking shop for the ‘satisfied’ powers. Hitler's 
decision in March 1936 to reoccupy the Rhineland, a 
designated demilitarized zone according to the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles, effectively pulled the plug on the 
Leagues life-support system (it had already been put on 
the ‘critical’ list following the Manchurian crisis in 1931 
and the Ethiopian crisis in 1935). 

According to the history of International Relations, 
the collapse of the League of Nations dealt a fatal blow 
to idealism. There is no doubt that the language of liber- 
alism after 1945 was more pragmatic; how could anyone 
living in the shadow of the Holocaust be optimistic? Yet 
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familiar core ideas of liberalism remained. Even in the 
early 1940s there was recognition of the need to replace 
the League with another international institution with 
responsibility for international peace and security. Only 
this time, in the case of the United Nations, there was an 
awareness among the framers of its Charter of the need 
for a consensus between the great powers in order for 
enforcement action to be taken—hence the veto system 
(Article 27 of the UN Charter), which allowed any of 
the five permanent members of the Security Council the 
power of veto. This revision constituted an important 
modification to the classical model of collective security 
(Roberts 1996: 315). With the ideological polarity of the 
cold war, the UN procedures for collective security were 
stillborn (as either of the superpowers and their allies 
would veto any action proposed by the other). It was not 
until the end of the cold war that cooperation among the 
great powers was sufficiently well developed for collective 
security to be enacted, such as was evident in response 
to the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq on 2 August 1990 
(see Case Study 2). 

An important argument advanced by liberals in the 
early post-war period concerned the state’s inability 
to cope with modernization. David Mitrany (1943), a 
pioneer integration theorist, argued that transnational 
cooperation was required in order to resolve common 
problems. His core concept was ‘ramification’, meaning 


Source: US Air Force 


Irag had always argued that the sovereign state of Kuwait was 
an artificial creation of the imperial powers. When this political 
_motive was allied to an economic imperative, caused primarily 

| by accumulated war debts following the eight-year war with Iran, 
| the annexation of Kuwait seemed to be a solution to Iraq's prob- 
© lems. The Iragi President, Saddam Hussein, also assumed that 
the West would not use force to defend Kuwait, a miscalculation 
fuelled by the memory of the support the West had given Irag 
during the Iran-Iraq War (the so-called ‘fundamentalism’ of Iran 
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the likelihood that cooperation in one sector would 
lead governments to extend the range of collaboration 
across other sectors. As states become more embed- 
ded in an integration process, the ‘cost’ of withdrawing 
from cooperative ventures increases. 

This argument about the positive benefits from trans- 
national cooperation is one that informed a new genera- 
tion of scholars (particularly in the USA) in the 1960s 
and 1970s. Their argument was not simply about the 
mutual gains from trade, but that other transnational 
actors were beginning to challenge the dominance of 
sovereign states. World politics, according to pluralists 
(as they are often referred to), was no longer an exclusive 
arena for states, as it had been for the first 300 years of 
the Westphalian states-system. In one of the central texts 
of this genre, Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye (1972) 
argued that the centrality of other actors, such as interest 
groups, transnational corporations, and international 
non-governmental organizations (INGOs), had to be 
taken into consideration. Here the overriding image 
of international relations is one of a cobweb of diverse 
actors linked through multiple channels of interaction. 

Although the phenomenon of transnationalism was 
an important addition to the International Relations the- 
orists’ vocabulary, it remained underdeveloped as a theo- 
retical concept. Perhaps the most important contribution 
of pluralism was its elaboration of interdependence. 


(>). fe). 


was considered to be a graver threat to international order than 
the extreme nationalism of the Iragi regime). 

The invasion of Kuwait on 2 August 1990 led to a series of 
UN resolutions calling for Iraq to withdraw unconditionally. 
Economic sanctions were applied while the US-led coalition of 
international forces gathered in Saudi Arabia. Operation ‘Desert 
Storm’ crushed the Iraqi resistance in a matter of six weeks 
(16 January to 28 February 1991). The 1990-1 Gulf War had cer- 
tainly revived the UN doctrine of collective security, although a 
number of doubts remained about the underlying motivations 
for the war and the way in which it was fought (for instance, the 
coalition of national armies was controlled by the USA rather 
than by a UN military command as envisaged in the Charter). 
President George H. Bush declared that the war was about more 
than one small country, it was about a ‘big idea; a new world 
order’. The content of this new world order was ‘peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes, solidarity against aggression, reduced and 
controlled arsenals, and just treatment of all peoples’. 


Theory applied 
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Due to the expansion of capitalism and the emergence 
of a global culture, pluralists recognized a growing inter- 
connectedness in which ‘changes in one part of the sys- 
tem have direct and indirect consequences for the rest of 
the system’ (Little 1996: 77). Absolute state autonomy, so 
keenly entrenched in the minds of state leaders, was being 
circumscribed by interdependence. Such a development 
brought with it enhanced potential for cooperation as 
well as increased levels of vulnerability. 

In his 1979 work, Theory of International Politics, the 
neo-realist Kenneth Waltz attacked the pluralist argu- 
ment about the decline of the state. He argued that the 
degree of interdependence internationally was far lower 
than between the constituent parts in a national politi- 
cal system. Moreover, the level of economic interde- 
pendence—especially between great powers—was less 
than that which existed in the early part of the twenti- 
eth century. Waltz concludes: ‘if one is thinking of the 
international—political world, it is odd in the extreme 
that “interdependence” has become the word com- 
monly used to describe it’ (1979: 144). In the course 
of their engagement with Waltz and other neo-realists, 
early pluralists modified their position. Neo-liberals, as 
they came to be known, conceded that the core assump- 
tions of neo-realism were indeed correct: the anarchic 
international structure, the centrality of states, and a 
rationalist approach to social scientific enquiry. Where 
they differed was apparent primarily in the argument 
that anarchy does not mean that durable patterns of 
cooperation are impossible: the creation of international 
regimes matters here as they facilitate cooperation by 
sharing information, reinforcing reciprocity, and mak- 
ing defection from norms easier to punish (see Ch. 19). 
Moreover, in what was to become the most important 
difference between neo-realists and neo-liberals (devel- 
oped further in Ch. 8), the latter argued that actors 
would enter into cooperative agreements if the gains 
were evenly shared. Neo-realists dispute this hypothesis: 
what matters is a question not so much of mutual gains 
as of relative gains. In other words, a neo-realist state 
has to be sure that it has more to gain than its rivals from 
a particular bargain or regime. 


The challenges confronting liberalism 


There are two important arguments that set neo-lib- 
eralism apart from democratic peace liberalism and the 
liberal idealists of the inter-war period. First, academic 
enquiry should be guided by a commitment to a sci- 
entific approach to theory-building. Whatever deeply 
held personal values scholars maintain, their task 
must be to observe regularities, formulate hypotheses 
as to why that relationship holds, and subject these to 
critical scrutiny. This separation of fact and value puts 
neo-liberals on the positivist side of the methodologi- 
cal divide. Second, writers such as Keohane are critical 
of the naive assumption of nineteenth-century liber- 
als that commerce breeds peace. A free trade system, 
according to neo-liberals, provides incentives for coop- 
eration but does not guarantee it. Here he is making an 
important distinction between cooperation and har- 
mony. ‘Co-operation is not automatic, Keohane argues, 
‘but requires planning and negotiation’ (1986: 11). In 
the following section we see how contemporary liberal 
thinking maintains that the institutions of world poli- 
tics after 1945 successfully embedded all states into a 
cooperative order. 


e Early liberal thought on international relations took the 
view that the natural order had been corrupted by 
undemocratic state leaders and outdated policies such as 
the balance of power. Enlightenment liberals believed that 
a latent cosmopolitan morality could be achieved through 
the exercise of reason and through the creation of 
constitutional states. In addition, the unfettered movement 
of people and goods could further facilitate more peaceful 
international relations. 


| e Although there are important continuities between 
Enlightenment liberal thought and twentieth-century 
ideas, such as the belief in the power of world public 
Opinion to tame the interests of states, liberal idealism was 
more programmatic. For idealists, persuasion was more 
important than abstract moral reasoning. 


i Liberal thought at the end of the twentieth century became 
grounded in social scientific theories of state behaviour. 
Cooperation among rational egoists was possible to 
achieve if properly coordinated by regimes and institutions. 








The ascendency of liberal ideas and institutions has 
been one of the most striking trends in world poli- 
tics for the last two centuries. Furthermore, with the 


demise of the cold war system it seemed like liberalism 
had seen off all other contending political ideologies. 
At the start of the 1990s, leading Western politicians 
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hailed a ‘new world order’ as international institutions 
such as the United Nations Security Council began 
to operate as envisaged by the drafters of the Charter 
back in 1945. These new and welcome patterns of coop- 
eration prompted the then British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair to declare, at the end of the 1990s, that ‘we are all 
internationalists now (1999a). 

From the vantage point of the second decade of the 
twenty-first century, confidence in the liberal interna- 
tional order has ebbed and liberalism is now in ques- 
tion in international theory and in practice. Recurring 
crises and disagreements in the multilateral institu- 
tions designed to provide governance over security, 
trade, and finance, have demonstrated that coopera- 
tion is harder to achieve and to sustain than liberals 
assumed. The on-going violence in the Middle East and 
North Africa, the uneven record of post-cold war lib- 
eral foreign policies in delivering a more secure and just 
world order, and unrest triggered by the global finan- 
cial crisis have turned the triumphalism of the ‘liberal 
decade’ into despondency. It is now more common to 
read about liberalism’s demise than it is to hear about 
its ascendency. 

G. John Ikenberry is the most prominent analyst 
of the influence liberal ideas have exerted over world 
order in the last hundred years or so. In a highly cited 
article, Ikenberry maps liberalism’s influence through 
three phases, conveniently labelled ‘liberal interna- 
tionalism 1.0’, ‘2.0’, and ‘3.0 (1999). Liberal interna- 
tionalism 1.0 corresponds with the inter-war period 
and the failed attempt to replace the old balance of 
power order with the rule of law. After 1945, America 
set about constructing liberal internationalism 2.0. It 
did this by embedding certain fundamental liberal 
principles into the regulatory rules and institutions of 
international society. Contrary to realist claims about 
state behaviour, the world’s pre-eminent power chose 
to forsake the pursuit of short-term gains in return 
for a durable settlement that benefited its European 
allies and those in Asia too. While America had more 
power than other states in the system, it also accepted 
a greater share of the burden when it came to setting 
and upholding the rules of economic and security 
governance (see Box 7.3). 

This model of an American-led international 
order—liberal internationalism 2.0—is experiencing a 
crisis today. Why is this? First and foremost, American 
hegemony ‘no longer appears to be an adequate frame- 
work to support liberal international order’ (Ikenberry 
2009: 99). Even if the USA had sufficient power, there 
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The theme of liberal world order in crisis is one that has — 
received a great deal of scholarly attention in recent years. | 
In a book of the same title, Georg Sørensen compares the | 
optimistic sentiments of the 1990s with the post-9/11 world 
in which terror and great power rivalry darkened the hori- 
zon of international relations. Sorensen defines world order 
as ‘a governing arrangement among states’ (2011: 12), and 
believes that sovereign states remain the primary building 
blocks of these governance arrangements. The main contri- 

| bution of the book is the way in which tensions arise when 

liberty is pursued in the world. One example of this tension is 
the practice of democracy-promotion that has been pursued 
by most liberal states, to varying degrees, in the last two dec- 
ades. Outsiders promoting democracy risk becoming overly | 
paternalistic and thereby lapsing into a form of imperialism 
that has no legitimacy in international politics today. Another | 
example of this tension concerns the criteria for membership 
of international institutions: should they be open to states 
with illiberal constitutions, or should they be restricted to lib- 
eral, democratic countries only? Such voices are frequently 
heard in Western capitals when the will of liberal great pow- 
ers has been stymied by others, as was the case in 2003 when 

| the UN Security Council refused to give its consent to the 

| war against Iraq. Sørensen describes this tension, and the 
protagonists putting one or other liberal position, as a choice 
‘between Imposition and Restraint’ (2011, 64). The values 
and practices associated with ‘Imposition’ include interven- | 
tion, foreign policy activism, scrutiny of other states, and the 
pursuit of universal principles. The values and practices asso- | 
ciated with ‘Restraint’ include non-intervention, toleration, 
empathy, and pragmatism. 





are signs that the rest of the world no longer wants an 
order in which a single state is preponderant. Related 
to this point is the sense that the liberal principle of 
sovereign equality is under threat. The security policies 
being driven by America and its allies in NATO rest 
on a conception of sovereignty that has become condi- 
tional on good behaviour, understood either as being 
on-side with the war on terror or ensuring basic human 
rights are protected. 

The controversy generated by the 2011 NATO-led 
war against Gaddafıs Libya is an example of the deep 
divisions that Western leadership is generating. Shortly 
after the no-fly zone began to be enforced militarily, 
Russia and China argued that the other three perma- 
nent members of the Security Council (France, the 
UK, and the USA) had shifted the mandate from one 
of protecting civilians to regime change. Whether this 
is a correct understanding of the NATO-led enforce- 
ment action is less important than understanding the 
magnitude of the struggle that is under way between 
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influential Western states and the re-emerging pow- 
ers such as India, China, and Russia. In the realigned 
world order, the question of where authority lies to 
decide questions of intervention is one that will need 
to be answered. The responsibility to protect doctrine 
(or R2P) could become a key test for whether liberalism 
can endure despite systemic changes to the distribution 
of material and normative power. 

At the start of the second decade of the twenty-first 
century, it is apparent to Ikenberry that the US lacks 
the capacity, and Western institutions the legitimacy, to 
maintain a version 2.0 into the future. Alternative con- 
figurations of liberal internationalism remain a distant 
possibility. Liberal internationalism 3.0 requires a move- 
ment away from a sovereignty-based order towards one 
where global institutions become the new rulers of the 
world. While less tied to American power, the gover- 
nance institutions of the future will nevertheless be 
driven by liberal values. The dilemma for Ikenberry 
is that liberal internationalism 2.0 is in crisis, yet 3.0 
remains hopelessly unrealistic. 

Given that liberalism has produced such unequal 
gains for the West and the rest, it is perhaps unsurpris- 
ing that contemporary US-based liberal scholars have 
become preoccupied with the question of preserving 
the current order rather than reconstituting it accord- 
ing to more just distributive principles. Rather than 
seeing reform as a task that wealthy Western countries 
have a responsibility to undertake, the use of Western 
power is more often equated with extending control of 


As we have seen, advocates of the democratic peace thesis believe 
that liberal states act peacefully towards one another. Yet this 
empirical law does not tell liberal states how to behave towards 
non-liberal states. Should they try to convert them, bringing them 
into the zone of peace, or should they pursue a more defensive 
strategy? The former has not been successful in the past, and in a 
world of many nuclear weapons states crusading could be suicidal. 
For this reason, Michael Doyle suggests a dual-track approach. 


| e The first track preserves the liberal community, which means 

| forging strong alliances with other like-minded states and 
defending themselves against illiberal regimes. This may 
require liberal states to include in their foreign policy 
strategies such as the balance of power in order to contain 
authoritarian states. 


The second track is more expansionist, and aims to extend 
the liberal zone by a variety of economic and diplomatic 





institutions, and protecting markets and security access 
to precious resources. When a hegemonic liberal order 
comes under challenge, as it did on 9/11, the response 
was uncompromising. It is noticeable in this respect that 
former President George W. Bush mobilized the lan- 
guage of liberalism against Al Qaeda, the Taliban, and 
also Iraq. He referred to the 2003 war against Iraq as 
freedom’s war’. 

The potential for liberalism to embrace imperialism 
is a tendency that has a long history (Doyle 1986: 1151- 
69). We find in Machiavelli a number of arguments for 
the necessity for republics to expand. Liberty increases 
wealth and the concomitant drive for new markets; sol- 
diers who are at the same time citizens are better fighters 
than slaves or mercenaries; and expansion is often the 
best means to promote a states security. In this sense, 
contemporary US foreign policy is no different from the 
great expansionist republican states of the pre-modern 
period such as Athens and Rome. Few liberals today 
would openly advocate territorial expansion along the 
lines of nineteenth-century European colonial powers; 
at the same time, many have been drawn to consider 
the virtues of empire as a way of delivering liberty in an 
insecure world. Even when empire is rejected by liberals 
such as Michael Doyle, their defence of interventionism 
in the affairs of non-liberal states suggests that the line 
between internationalism and imperialism is a very fine 
one. Doyle’s defence of democracy promotion by a policy 
mix of forcible and non-forcible instruments is featured 
in Box 7.4. 


instruments. Doyle categorizes these in terms of ‘inspiration’ 
(hoping that peoples living in non-democratic regimes will 
struggle for their liberty), ‘instigation’ (peace-building and 
economic restructuring), and ‘intervention’ (legitimate if the 
majority of a polity is demonstrating widespread disaffection 
with their government and/or their basic rights are being 
systematically violated). 


Doyle concludes with the warning that the march of liberalism 
will not necessarily continue unabated. It is in our hands, he 
argues, whether the international system becomes more pacific 
and stable, or whether antagonisms deepen. We must be willing 
to pay the price—in institutional costs and development aid—to 
increase the prospects for a peaceful future. This might be cheap | 
when compared with the alternative of dealing with hostile and 
unstable authoritarian states. 


(Doyle 1999) 
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The goal of preserving and extending liberal insti- 
tutions is open to a number of criticisms. The liberal 
character of those institutions is assumed rather than 
subjected to critical scrutiny. As a result, the incoher- 
ence of the purposes underpinning these institutions 
is often overlooked. Issues of international peace and 
security are determined by the fifteen states on the UN 
Security Council, of whom only five have a right to veto 
a resolution. If we take the area of political economy, the 
power exerted by the West and its international financial 


e Liberal internationalism 2.0, which is associated with the 
post-1945 period, is in crisis. The ability of the USA to steer 
world order is diminishing, rising powers are wanting a 
greater share of the spoils, and new security challenges 
are opening up significant divisions among the major 
powers . 


If Ikenberry is right and 2.0 is in decline, it is not clear 
what is going to replace it. If 2.0 collapses then the world is 
back to the inter-war period when the League of Nations | 
could not live up to its promise. If 2.0 is reinvigorated, then 
global institutions will adapt to the challenge of new 
emerging powers without losing their distinctively liberal 
character. 


Conclusion 


The euphoria with which liberals greeted the end of 
the cold war in 1989 has dissipated. The pattern of 
conflict and insecurity that we have seen atthe begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century suggests that liberal 
democracy remains at best an incomplete project. 
Images and narratives from countries in every con- 
tinent—Afghanistan, Liberia, Chechnya, Colombia, 
Burundi, the Democratic Republic of Congo, Iraq, 
Myanmar, Zimbabwe, and so on—remind us that 
in many parts of the world, anti-liberal values of 
warlordism, torture, intolerance, and injustice are 
expressed daily. Moreover, the reasons why these 
states have failed can to some extent be laid at the 
door of liberalism, particularly in terms of its pro- 
motion of often irreconcilable norms of sovereignty, 
democracy, national self-determination, and human 
rights (Hoffmann 1995-6: 169). 

One response to the argument that liberalism is 
incomplete or under threat is to call for more liberal- 
ism. This is certainly the approach taken by G. John 
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institutions perpetuates structural inequality and gener- 
ates new patterns of dominance and dependence. Also, 
critics argue that the kind of crisis narrative evident in 
the work of Ikenberry and Sørensen can be viewed as an 
implicit pretext for more liberal ordering. It also risks 
misrepresenting liberalism in terms of great powers in 
the driving seat of global public policy, when gover- 
nance is multilevel and the actors driving policies are 
often private enterprises or the new breed of global dip- 
lomats and regulators. 


The assumption that liberalism has indeed triumphed during 
the post-1945 period is vulnerable to the critique that the 
practices of trade, security, and development have never 
delivered on their promise. As a result, liberal international 
orders remain conveniently favourable to the most powerful 
states in the system. 


Is the future of liberalism likely to be a return to 
internationalism 1.0—in other words, a period in which there 
is an institutional architecture that is hopelessly out of step 
with what is happening in world politics? Or is 
internationalism 3.0 a realistic alternative to the rules and 
institutions of the post-1945 period, which seem unable to 
deliver order and justice for most peoples in the world? 





Ikenberry and his co-author Daniel Deudney (2009). 
They believe that there is only one path to moderniza- 
tion, and that illiberal voices will be drowned out by 
the imperatives to open markets and hold governments 
accountable. A deeper reason for the crisis in liberal- 
ism is that it is bound up with an increasingly discred- 
ited Enlightenment view of the world. Contrary to the 
hopes of Bentham, Hume, Kant, Mill, and Paine, the 
application of reason and science to politics has not 
brought communities together. Indeed, it has arguably 
shown the fragmented nature of the political commu- 
nity, which is regularly expressed in terms of ethnic, 
linguistic, or religious differences. Critics of liberal- 
ism argue that the universalizing mission of liberal 
values such as democracy, capitalism, and secularism 
undermines the traditions and practices of non-West- 
ern cultures (Gray 1995: 146). When it comes to doing 
intercultural politics, somehow liberals just dont 
seem to take ‘no’ for an answer. The Marxist writer 
Immanuel Wallerstein has a nice way of expressing 
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the dilemma over universalism. Liberals view it as ‘a 
“gift” of the powerful to the weak’ that places them in 
a double bind: ‘to refuse the gift is to lose; to accept the 
gift is to lose’ (in Brown 1999). 

The challenges that lay ahead for liberalism are 
immense. Whether the challenge is the environment, 
or poverty reduction, or nuclear non-proliferation, or 
humanitarian atrocities, liberal institutions and policies 
have not mitigated or eradicated these issues—in some 
cases they have made them worse. One response is to 
say that liberalism itself is part of the reason why such 
pathologies exist in the world; free trade, as we know, 
generates hierarchies of wealth and power which inter- 
national institutions seem better at reflecting rather 
than dismantling; in the area of international security, 


Questions 
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almost every organization or treaty is built on structural 
inequalities that might be defensible if those institutions 
were effective but often they are not. Another response 
is to say that the problem with the institutions of gover- 
nance in global politics today is not too much liberal- 
ism, but not enough liberalism. In other words, like the 
great nineteenth-century reformers, today’s advocates 
of a liberal world order should return to the core val- 
ues and beliefs of the tradition. In so doing, they will 
insist that international institutions must be reformed, 
that decisions are better when they are made democrati- 
cally, that good governance requires public services for 
all, that rights are irrelevant unless responsibilities are 
taken seriously, and that economic and social justice is 
critical to peaceful change on a regional and global scale. 


WW 


1 Do you agree with Stanley Hoffmann that international affairs are ‘inhospitable’ to 


liberalism? 


2 What arguments might one draw on to support or refute this proposition? 
3 Was the language of international morality, used by liberal idealists in the inter-war period, 
a way of masking the interests of Britain and France in maintaining their dominance of the 


international system after the First World War? 


4 Should liberal states promote their values abroad? Is force a legitimate instrument in 


securing this goal? 


5 How much progress (if any) has there been in liberal thinking on international relations 


since Kant? 


6 Is the ascendency of democratic regimes explained by the superiority of liberal institutions 


and values? 


7 \s liberalism too wedded to a state-centric view of international relations? 

8 Is there a fundamental tension at the heart of liberalism between liberty and democracy? 
If so, how is this tension played out in the international domain? 

9 Are liberal values and institutions in the contemporary international system as deeply 


embedded as neo-liberals claim? 


10 Is the liberal order in crisis today, as G. John Ikenberry and G. Sørensen argue? Are 
emerging global powers a threat to the liberal order? 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter reviews the core assumptions of neo- 
realism and neo-liberalism and explores the debate 
between these intellectual siblings that has dominated 
mainstream academic scholarship in International 
Relations (IR) in the USA. Realism and neo-realism, 
and to some extent neo-liberalism, have also had a 
profound impact on US foreign policy. Neo-realists 
dominate the world of security studies and neo-lib- 
erals focus on political economy and more recently 
on issues such as human rights and the environ- 
ment. Neo-realists state that they are concerned with 
issues of survival. They claim that neo-liberals are 
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too optimistic about the possibilities for coopera- 
tion among states. Neo-liberals counter with claims 
that all states have mutual interests and can gain from 
cooperation. Both are normative theories of a sort, 
biased towards the state, the capitalist market, and 
the status quo. The processes of globalization have 
forced neo-realists and neo-liberals to consider simi- 
lar issues and address new challenges to global order. 
Each theory represents an attempt by scholars to offer 
a better explanation for the behaviour of states and 
to describe the nature of global politics. The chapter 
concludes with a suggestion that we are only seeing 
part of the world if we limit our studies to the neo- 
perspectives and the neo-neo debate. 
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Introduction 





The debate between neo-realists and neo-liberals— 
the neo-neo debate—has dominated mainstream 
International Relations scholarship in the USA since the 
mid-1980s. Two of the major US journals in the field, 
International Organization and International Security, 
are dominated by articles that address the relative merits 
of each theory and its value in explaining the world of 
international politics. Neo-realism and neo-liberalism 
are the progeny of realism and liberalism respectively. 
They are more than theories; they are paradigms or 
conceptual frameworks that define a field of study, and 
define an agenda for research and policy-making. As 
previous chapters on liberalism (Ch. 7) and realism (Ch. 
6) have suggested, there are many versions and inter- 
pretations of each paradigm or theory. Some realists are 
more ‘hard line’ on issues such as defence or participa- 
tion in international agreements, while other realists 
take more accommodating positions on these issues. The 
previous chapter on liberalism provides a useful descrip- 
tion of the varieties of this theory, and this chapter will 
explore those that have the greatest impact on academic 
discourse in the USA and on the people who develop US 
foreign policy. This chapter will also show the consider- 
able differences in how the scholarly and policy worlds 
define and use the labels neo-realism and neo-liberalism. 
For most academics, neo-realism refers to Kenneth 
Waltzs Theory of International Politics (1979). Waltz’s 
theory emphasizes the importance of the structure of 
the international system and its role as the primary 
determinant of state behaviour. Yet most scholars and 
policy-makers use neo-realism to describe a recent or 
updated version of realism. Recently, in the area of 
security studies, some scholars have used the terms 
offensive and defensive realism when discussing the 
current version of realism; or neo-realism (see Ch. 6). 
In the academic world, neo-liberal generally refers 
to neo-liberal institutionalism, or what is now called 
institutional theory by those writing in this theoretical 
domain. However, in the policy world, neo-liberalism 
means something different. A neo-liberal foreign pol- 
icy promotes free trade or open markets and Western 
democratic values and institutions. Most of the leading 
Western states have joined the US-led chorus, calling 
for the ‘enlargement’ of the community of democratic 
and capitalist nation-states. There is no other game in 
town; the financial and political institutions created 
after the Second World War have survived, and these 


provide the foundation for current political and eco- 
nomic power arrangements. 

In reality, neo-liberal foreign policies tend not to be 
as wedded to the ideals of democratic peace, free trade, 
and open borders. National interests take precedence 
over morality and universal ideals, and, much to the 
dismay of traditional realists, economic interests are 
given priority over geopolitical ones. 

For students beginning their study of International 
Relations (IR), these labels and contending definitions 
can be confusing and frustrating. Yet, as you have 
learned in reading previous chapters in this volume, 
understanding these perspectives and theories is the 
only way you can hope to understand and explain how 
leaders and citizens alike see the world and respond to 
issues and events. 

There are clear differences between neo-realism and 
neo-liberalism; however, these differences should not 
be exaggerated. Robert. Keohane (in Baldwin 1993), a 
neo-liberal institutionalist, has stated that neo-liberal 
institutionalism borrows equally from realism and lib- 
eralism. Both theories represent status quo perspectives 
and are what Robert Cox calls problem-solving theo- 
ries (see Ch. 9). This means that both neo-realism and 
neo-liberalism address issues and problems that could 
disrupt the status guo—namely, the issues of security, 
conflict, and cooperation. 

Neither theory advances prescriptions for major 
reform or radical transformation of the international 
system. Rather, they are system maintainer theories, 
meaning that adherents are generally satisfied with 
the current international system and its actors, val- 
ues, and power arrangements. However, these theories 
address different sets of issues. In general, neo-realist 
theory focuses on issues of military security and war. 
Neo-liberal theorists focus on issues of cooperation, 
international political economy, and, most recently, the 
environment. For neo-liberal institutionalists, the core 
question for research is how to promote and support 
cooperation in an anarchic and competitive interna- 
tional system. For neo-realists, the core research ques- 
tion is how to survive in this system. 

A review of the assumptions of each theory and an 
analysis of the contending positions in the so-called 
neo-neo debate follows, and a discussion of how 
neo-liberals and neo-realists react to the processes of 
globalization. 
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e The neo-neo debate has been a major focus in International 
Relations theory scholarship in the USA for the last fifteen to 
twenty years. 


More than just theories, neo-realism and neo-liberalism 
represent paradigms or conceptual frameworks 

that shape individuals’ images of the world and 
influence research priorities and policy debates 

and choices. 


Neo-liberalism in the academic world refers most often 
to neo-liberal institutionalism. In the policy world, 


Neo-realism 





Kenneth Waltzs theory of structural realism is only one 
version of neo-realism. A second group of neo-realists, 
represented by the scholarly contributions of Joseph 
Grieco (19884 and 1988b), have integrated Waltz’s ideas 
with the ideas of more traditional realists, such as Hans 
Morgenthau, to construct a contemporary or modern 
realist profile. A third version of neo-realism is found 
in security studies. These versions of neo-realism are 
briefly reviewed in this section. 


Structural realism 


Waltzs neo-realism is distinctive from traditional or 
classical realism in a number of ways. First, realism 
is primarily an inductive theory. For example, Hans 
Morgenthau would explain international politics by 
looking at the actions and interactions of the states in 
the system. Thus, the decision by Pakistan and India to 
test nuclear weapons could be explained by looking at 
the influence of military leaders in both states and the 
long-standing differences compounded by their geo- 
graphic proximity. All these explanations are ‘unit’ or 
‘bottom-up’ explanations. Neo-realists such as Waltz 
do not deny the importance of unit-level explanations; 
however, they believe that the effects of structure must 
be considered. According to Waltz, structure is defined 
by the ordering principle of the international system, 
which is anarchy, and the distribution of capabilities 
across units, which are states. Waltz also assumes that 
there is no differentiation of function between different 
units. 

The structure of the international system shapes 
all foreign policy choices. For a neo-realist, a better 





neo-liberalism is identified with the promotion of capitalism 
and Western democratic values and institutions. 


Rational-choice approaches and game theory have been 
integrated into neo-realist and neo-liberal theory to explain 
policy choices and the behaviour of states in conflict and 
cooperative situations. 


Neo-realists and neo-liberals study different worlds. 
Neo-realists study security issues and are concerned with 
issues of power and survival. Neo-liberals study political 
economy and focus on cooperation and institutions. 


` 


explanation for India and Pakistans nuclear testing 
would be anarchy or the lack of a common power or 
central authority to enforce rules and maintain order 
in the system. In a competitive system, this condi- 
tion creates a need for weapons for a state to survive. 
Additionally, in an anarchic system, states with greater 
power tend to have greater influence. 

A second difference between traditional realists and 
Waltz’s neo-realism is found in their view of power. To 
realists, power is an end in itself. States use power to 
gain more power and thus increase their influence and 
ability to secure their national interests. Although tra- 
ditional realists recognize different elements of power 
(for example, economic resources and technology), mil- 
itary power is considered the most obvious element of a 
states power. Waltz would not agree with those who say 
that military force is not as essential as it once was as 
a tool of statecraft. As recent conflicts in Afghanistan, 
Libya, and Syria suggest, many leaders still believe that 
they can resolve their differences by force. 

For neo-realists, power is more than the accumu- 
lation of military resources and the ability to use this 
power to coerce and control other states in the system. 
Waltz and other neo-realists see power as the combined 
capabilities of a state. States are differentiated in the 
system by their power and not by their function. Power 
gives a state a place or position in the international sys- 
tem, and that shapes the state’s behaviour. During the 
cold war, the USA and the USSR were positioned as the 
only two superpowers. Neo-realists would say that such 
positioning explains the similarities in their behaviour. 
The distribution of power, and any dramatic changes in 
that distribution of power, help to explain the structure 
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of the international system. Specifically, states will seek 
to maintain their position or placement in the system. 
The end of the cold war and the disintegration of the 
Soviet Empire upset the balance of power and, in the 
eyes of many neo-realists, increased uncertainty and 
instability in the international system. Waltz concurs 
with traditional realists when he states that the central 
mechanism for order in the system is balance of power. 
The renewed emphasis on the importance of the United 
Nations and NATO and their interventions in crisis 
areas around the world may be indicative of the major 
powers current search for order in the international 
system. Waltz would challenge neo-liberal institution- 
alists who believe that we can manage the processes of 
globalization merely by building effective international 
institutions (see Case Study 1 and Case Study 2). He 
would argue that their effectiveness depends on the 
support of major powers. 

A third difference between realism and Waltzs 
neo-realism is each one’s view on how states react to 
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The Arctic icecap is receding. Though climatologists have warned 
of melting ice and rising seas for two decades, many only began 
| paying attention after the dramatic shrinkage of polar ice in the 
_ summer to autumn of 2007. That same year, a submarine planted 
_ the Russian flag on the seabed under the North Pole, setting off 
alarm at the myriad unresolved territorial claims in the Arctic. 
These unsettled borders did not seem to matter twenty years 
ago, but with receding ice and warming weather came renewed 
focus on two long-standing dreams: a viable maritime passage 
between Europe and Asia, and a bonanza of oil and gas beneath 
the Arctic seas. | 
Yet, both commercial shipping and petroleum extraction raise 
the spectre of enormous environmental damage which none of the 
main Arctic powers—Canada, Russia, the United States, Norway, 





the condition of anarchy. To realists, anarchy is a con- 
dition of the system, and states react to it according to 
their size, location, domestic politics, and leadership 
qualities. In contrast, neo-realists suggest that anarchy 
defines the system. Further, all states are functionally 
similar units, meaning that they all experience the same 
constraints presented by anarchy and strive to maintain 
their position in the system. Neo-realists explain any 
differences in policy by differences in power or capabili- 
ties. Both Belgium and China recognize that one of the 
constraints of anarchy is the need for security to protect 
their national interests. Leaders in these countries may 
select different policy paths to achieve that security. A 
small country such as Belgium, with limited resources, 
responds to anarchy and the resulting security dilemma 
by joining alliances and taking an activist role in regional 
and international organizations, seeking to control the 
arms race. China, a major power and a large country, 
would most likely pursue a unilateral strategy of increas- 
ing military strength to protect and secure its interests. 
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Sweden, Denmark, and Finland—are equipped to handle. And both 
also raise complex territorial and resource claims whose resolution 
requires a legal framework that exists only in rudimentary, ad hoc 
form. The littoral states have established the Arctic Council, and 
both the UN and various NGOs have begun working to create a set 
of rules that will govern the activities of states and non-state actors 
who are seeking access to resources and transportation routes. It 
is these emerging structures of global governance that may deter- 
mine the future of this region, which covers over one-sixth of the 
earth's land mass and is the home for some 4 million people. 

The success of the Arctic Council may have a great deal to do 
with its lack of jurisdiction over military or security issues. Yet, all 
its members are well aware of the potential security challenges 
presented by an Arctic thaw. In a single day in August 2010, the 
US Coast Guard detected ninety-five ships in the Northwest 
Passage area near Alaska. Waters off the coast of Alaska and 
into Canada have turned into a navigable ocean. Every major oil 
company is seeking access to some 90 billion barrels of oil and 
trillions of cubic feet of gas deposits, and drug dealers, arms mer- 
chants, and even terrorists might use these new routes to gain 
access to Europe, North America, and Asia. 

Climate change may seem great for transportation and access 
to resources, but how will states deal with the challenges to the | 
environment, the indigenous communities of the far north, and | 
to security in the region? 


Theory applied 


D) Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 
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Relative and absolute gains 


Joseph Grieco (1988a) is one of the first realist or 
neo-realist scholars who focused on the concepts of 
relative and absolute gains. Grieco claims that states 
are interested in increasing their power and influence 
(absolute gains), and thus will cooperate with other 
states or actors in the system to increase their capa- 
bilities. However, Grieco claims that states are also 
concerned with how much power and influence other 
states might achieve (relative gains) in any cooperative 
endeavour. This situation can be used to show a key 
difference between neo-liberals and neo-realists. Neo- 
liberals claim that cooperation does not work when 
states fail to follow the rules and ‘cheat’ to secure their 
national interests. Neo-realists claim that there are 
two barriers to international cooperation: cheating 
and the relative gains of other actors. Further, when 
states fail to comply with rules that encourage coop- 
eration, other states may abandon multilateral activity 
and act unilaterally. 

The likelihood of states abandoning international 
cooperative efforts is increased if participants see 
other states gaining more from the arrangement. Neo- 
realists argue that leaders must be vigilant for cheat- 
ers and must focus on those states that could gain an 
advantage. The relative gains issue is one of survival. 
In a world of uncertainty and competition, the funda- 
mental question, according to Grieco and others who 
share his view of neo-realism, is not whether all parties 
gain from the cooperation, but who will gain more if 
we cooperate? 


Security studies and neo-realism 


Security studies scholars have suggested a more 
nuanced version of realism that reflects their interests 
in understanding the nature of the security threats 
presented by the international system and the strategy 
options that states must pursue to survive and pros- 
per in the system. These two versions of neo-realism, 
offensive and defensive realism (many scholars in 
this area prefer to be called modern realists and not 
neo-realists), are more policy-relevant than Waltz and 
Grieco's version of neo-realism, and thus may be seen 
as more prescriptive than the other versions (Jervis 
1999). 

Offensive realists appear to accept most of Waltz’s 
ideas and a good portion of the assumptions of 


traditional realism. Defensive realists suggest that our 
assumptions about relations with other states depend 
on whether they are friends or enemies. When dealing 
with friends such as the European Union, the assump- 
tions governing US leaders are more akin to those 
promoted by neo-liberals. However, there is little dif- 
ference between defensive and offensive realists when 
they are dealing with expansionary or pariah states, or 
traditional enemies. 

John Mearsheimer (1990, 1994/5), an offensive real- 
ist in security studies, suggests that relative power and 
not absolute power is most important to states. He 
suggests that leaders of countries should pursue secu- 
rity policies that weaken their potential enemies and 
increase their power relative to all others. In this era 
of globalization, the incompatibility of different states’ 
goals and interests enhances the competitive nature of 
an anarchic system and makes conflict as inevitable as 
cooperation. Thus talk of reducing military budgets 
at the end of the cold war was considered by offensive 
realists to be pure folly. Leaders must always be pre- 
pared for an expansionary state that will challenge 
the global order. Moreover, if the major powers begin 
a campaign of disarmament and reduce their power 
relative to other states, they are simply inviting these 
expansionary states to attack. 

John Mearsheimer and Stephen Walt (2003) were 
critical of the decision by George W. Bush to go to war in 
Iraq. They argue that the Bush administration ‘inflated 
the threat’ by misleading the world about Iraq’s weap- 
ons of mass destruction (WMD) andits links to terror- 
ists who might attack the USA in the future. 

More importantly for security neo-realists, this war 
was unnecessary because the containment of Iraq was 
working effectively and there was no ‘compelling stra- 
tegic rationale’ for this war. The war with Iraq cost the 
USA billions of dollars, and it has already required a 
tremendous commitment of US military forces. With 
the global war on terrorism, the US military is over- 
extended. The unilateralism of the Bush administration 
concerned both offensive and defensive realists because 
it hurt the absolute and the relative power of the USA. 

Defensive realists Robert Jervis (1999) and Jack 
Snyder (1991) claim that most leaders understand that 
the costs of war clearly outweigh the benefits. The use of 
military force for conquest and expansion is a security 
strategy that most leaders reject in this age of complex 
interdependence and globalization. War remains a 
tool of statecraft for some; however, most wars are seen 
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e States and other actors interact in an anarchic environment. 
This means that there is no central authority to enforce rules 
and norms or protect the interests of the larger global 
community. 


o e The structure of the system is a major determinant of actor 
behaviour. 


e States are self-interest oriented, and an anarchic and 
competitive system pushes them to favour self-help over 
cooperative behaviour. 


by citizens and leaders alike to be caused by irrational 
or dysfunctional forces in a society. 

Defensive realists are often confused with neo- 
liberals. Although they have some sympathy for the 
neo-liberal argument that war can be avoided by creat- 
ing security institutions (for example, alliances or arms 
control treaties) that diminish the security dilemma 
and provide mutual security for participating states, 
they do not see institutions as the most effective way 
to prevent all wars. Most believe that conflict is simply 
unavoidable in some situations. First, aggressive and 
expansionary states do exist and they challenge world 
order and, second, simply in pursuit of their national 
interests, some states may make conflict with others 
unavoidable. 

Defensive realists are more optimistic than are 
offensive realists. However, they are considerably less 


e Ken Waltz claims that the structure of the international 
system is the key factor in shaping the behaviour of states. 
Waltz's neo-realism also expands our view of power and 
capabilities. 

Structural realists minimize the importance of national 
attributes as determinants of a state's foreign policy 


behaviour. To these neo-realists, all states are functionally 
similar units, experiencing the same constraints presented by 
anarchy. 


Structural realists accept many of the assumptions of 
traditional realism. They believe that force remains an 
important and effective tool of statecraft, and balance 
of power is still the central mechanism for order in the 
system. 





e States are rational actors, selecting strategies to maximize 
benefits and minimize losses. 


e The most critical problem presented by anarchy 


is survival. 


e States see all other states as potential enemies and 
threats to their national security. This distrust and fear 
creates a security dilemma, and this motivates the 
policies of most states. 


optimistic than neo-liberals for several reasons (Jervis 
1999). First, defensive realists see conflict as unneces- 
sary only in a subset of situations (for example, eco- 
nomic relations). Second, leaders can never be certain 
whether an aggressive move by another state (for 
example, support for a revolutionary movement in a 
neighbouring state) is an expansionary action intended 
to challenge the existing order or simply a preventive 
policy aimed at protecting their security. Third, defen- 
sive realists challenge the neo-liberal view that it is 
relatively easy to find areas where national interests 
might converge and become the basis for cooperation 
and institution-building. Although they recognize 
that areas of common or mutual interests exist, defen- 
sive realists are concerned about non-compliance or 
cheating by states, especially in security policy areas 
(see Box 8.1). 


e Joseph Grieco represents a group of neo-realists, or modern 
realists, who arecritical of neo-liberal institutionalists who claim 
that states are mainly interested in absolute gains. Grieco claims 
that all states are interested in both absolute and relative gains. 
How gains are distributed is an important issue. Thus there are 
two barriers to international cooperation: fear of those who 
might not follow the rules, and the relative gains of others. 


Scholars in security studies present two versions of 
neo-realism or modern realism. Offensive realists emphasize 
the importance of relative power. Defensive realists are often 
confused with neo-liberal institutionalists. They recognize 
the costs of war and assume that it usually results from 
irrational forces in a society. Cooperation is possible, but it is 
more likely to succeed in relations with friendly states. 
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Neo-liberalism 


As the previous chapter on liberalism indicates, there 
areanumber of versions of the theory and all have their 
progeny in contemporary neo-liberal debates. David 
Baldwin (1993) identified four varieties of liberalism 
that influence contemporary International Relations: 
commercial, republican, sociological, and liberal 
institutionalism. 

The first, commercial liberalism, advocates free 
trade and a market or capitalist economy as the way 
towards peace and prosperity. Today, this view is pro- 
moted by global financial institutions, most of the 
major trading states, and multinational corporations. 
The neo-liberal orthodoxy is championed by popular 
authors like Thomas Friedman (2005), and argues that 
free trade, private property rights, and free markets 
will lead to a richer, more innovative, and more toler- 
ant world. Republican liberalism states that democratic 
states are more inclined to respect the rights of their 
citizens and are less likely to go to war with their demo- 
cratic neighbours. In current scholarship, this view is 
presented as democratic peace theory. These two forms 
of liberalism, commercial and republican, have been 
combined to form the core foreign policy goals of many 
of the world’s major powers. 

In sociological liberalism, the notion of community 
and the process of interdependence are important ele- 
ments. As transnational activities increase, people in 
distant lands are linked and their governments become 
more interdependent. As a result, it becomes more dif- 
ficult and more costly for states to act unilaterally and 
to avoid cooperation with neighbours. Many of the 
assumptions of sociological liberalism are represented 
in the current globalization literature dealing with 
popular culture and civil society. 

Liberal institutionalism or neo-liberal institution- 
alism is considered by many scholars to present the 
most convincing challenge to realist and neo-realist 
thinking. The roots of this version of neo-liberalism 
are found in the functional integration scholarship of 
the 1940s and 1950s, and regional integration studies of 
the 1960s. These studies suggest that the way towards 
peace and prosperity is to have independent states pool 
their resources and even surrender some of their sov- 
ereignty to create integrated communities to promote 
economic growth or respond to regional problems (see 
Ch. 26). The European Union is one such institution 


that began as a regional community for encouraging 
multilateral cooperation in the production of coal and 
steel. Proponents of integration and community-build- 
ing were motivated to challenge dominant realist think- 
ing because of the experiences of the two world wars. 
Rooted in liberal thinking, integration theories pro- 
moted after the Second World War were less idealistic 
and more pragmatic than the liberal internationalism 
that dominated policy debates after the First World War. 

The third generation of liberal institutional schol- 
arship was the transnationalism and complex interde- 
pendence of the 1970s (Keohane and Nye 1972, 1977). 
Theorists in thesecamps presented arguments that sug- 
gested that the world had become more pluralistic in 
terms of actors involved in international interactions, 
and that these actors had become more dependent 
on each other. Complex interdependence presented a 
world with four characteristics: (1) increasing linkages 
among states and non-state actors; (2) a new agenda 
of international issues with no distinction between low 
and high politics; (3) a recognition of multiple channels 
for interaction among actors across national boundar- 
ies; and (4) the decline of the efficacy of military force as 
a tool of statecraft. Complex interdependence scholars 
would suggest that globalization represents an increase 
in linkages and channels for interaction, as well as in 
the number of interconnections. 

Neo-liberal institutionalism or institutional the- 
ory shares many of the assumptions of neo-realism. 
However, its adherents claim that neo-realists focus 
excessively on conflict and competition, and mini- 
mize the chances for cooperation even in an anarchic 
international system. Neo-liberal institutionalists see 
‘institutions’ as the mediator and the means to achieve 
cooperation among actors in the system. Currently, 
neo-liberal institutionalists are focusing their research 
on issues of global governance and the creation and 
maintenance of institutions associated with managing 
the processes of globalization (see Case Study 1 and 
Case Study 2). 

For neo-liberal institutionalists, the focus on mutual 
interests extends beyond trade and development 
issues. With the end of the cold war, states were forced 
to address new security concerns like the threat of ter- 
rorism, the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and an increasing number of internal conflicts 
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that threatened regional and global security. Graham 
Allison (2000) states that one of the consequences of 
the globalization of security concerns such as terror- 
ism, drug trafficking, and pandemics like HIV/AIDS 
is the realization that threats to any country’s security 
cannot be addressed unilaterally. Successful responses 
to security threats require the creation of regional and 
global regimes that promote cooperation among states 
and the coordination of policy responses to these new 
security threats. 

Robert Keohane (2002) suggests that one result of 
the 9/11 terrorist attacks on the USA was the creation 
of a very broad coalition against terrorism, involving 
a large number of states and key global and regional 
institutions. Neo-liberals support cooperative multi- 
lateralism, and were generally critical of the pre-emp- 
tive and unilateral use of force previously condoned 
in the 2002 Bush doctrine. Still in the policy world, 
the Obama administration has made it a priority to 
re-establish US leadership in reforming institutions 
of global governance. This administration places an 
emphasis on multilateralism and sees the USA as a 
builder of world order and as a partner in global prob- 
lem-solving. The priority given to global cooperation 
and multilateralism was evident in President Obama’s 
work with the G20 to address the global economic cri- 
sis and his diplomatic efforts to reach an agreement at 
the climate talks in Copenhagen. Most neo-liberals 
would believe that the US-led war with Iraq did more 
to undermine the legitimacy and influence of global 
and regional security institutions that operated so 
successfully in the first Gulf War (1990-1) and con- 
tinue to work effectively in Afghanistan. The Obama 


e Contemporary neo-liberalism has been shaped by the 
assumptions of commercial, republican, sociological, and 
institutional liberalism. 


Commercial and republican liberalism provide the 
foundation for current neo-liberal thinking in Western 
governments. These countries promote free trade and 
democracy in their foreign policy programmes. 


Neo-liberal institutionalism, the other side of the neo-neo 
debate, is rooted in the functional integration theoretical 
work of the 1950s and 1960s, and the complex 
interdependence and transnational studies literature of the 
1970s and 1980s. 


administration has made it clear that the USA cannot 
and will not act alone. 

The core assumptions of neo-liberal institutionalists 
include: 


e States are key actors in international relations, but 
not the only significant actors. States are rational or 
instrumental actors, always seeking to maximize 
their interests in all issue-areas. 

e Inthis competitive environment, states seek to max- 
imize absolute gains through cooperation. Rational 
behaviour leads states to see value in cooperative 
behaviour. States are less concerned with gains or 
advantages achieved by other states in cooperative 
arrangements. The greatest obstacle to successful 
cooperation is non-compliance or cheating by states. 

e Cooperation is never without problems, but states 
will shift loyalty and resources to institutions if 
these are seen as mutually beneficial and if they pro- 
vide states with increasing opportunities to secure 
their international interests. 


The neo-liberal institutional perspective is more rel- 
evant in issue-areas where states have mutual interests. 
For example, most world leaders believe that we shall all 
benefit from an open trade system, and many support 
trade rules that protect the environment. Institutions 
have been created to manage international behaviour in 
both areas. The neo-liberal view may have less relevance 
in areas in which states have no mutual interests. Thus 
cooperation in military or national security areas, where 
someone's gain is perceived as someone else’s loss (a 
zero-sum perspective), may be more difficult to achieve. 


Neo-liberal institutionalists see institutions as the mediator 
and the means to achieve cooperation in the international 
system. Regimes and institutions help govern a competitive 
and anarchic international system, and they encourage, and 
at times require, multilateralism and cooperation as a means 
of securing national interests. 


Neo-liberal institutionalists recognize that cooperation may 
be harder to achieve in areas where leaders perceive they 
have no mutual interests. 


Neo-liberals believe that states cooperate to achieve 
absolute gains, and the greatest obstacle to cooperation is 
‘cheating’ or non-compliance by other states. 
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The neo-neo debate 





By now it should be clear that the neo-neo debate (see 
Box 8.2) is not particularly contentious, nor is the intel- 
lectual difference between the two theories significant. 
As was suggested earlier in the chapter, neo-realists and 
neo-liberals share an epistemology; they focus on simi- 
lar questions and agree on a number of assumptions 
about man, the state, and the international system. 

If anything, the current neo-liberal institutionalist 
literature appears to try hard to prove that its adher- 
ents are a part of the neo-realist/realist family. As 
Robert Jervis (1999: 43) states, there is not much of a 
gap between the two theories. As evidence of this, he 
quotes Robert Keohane and Lisa Martin (1999: 3): “for 


Box 8.2 The main features of the neo- _ 





Both agree that the international system is anarchic. 
Neo-realists say that anarchy puts more constraints on 
foreign policy. Neo-liberals claim that neo-realists 
minimize the importance of international 
interdependence, globalization, and the regimes created 
to manage these interactions. 


Neo-realists believe that international cooperation will not 
happen unless states make it happen. They feel that it is 
hard to achieve, difficult to maintain, and dependent on 
state power. Neo-liberals believe that cooperation is easy 
to achieve in areas where states have mutual interests. 


Neo-liberals think that actors with common interests try to 
maximize absolute gains. Neo-realists claim that neo- 
liberals overlook the importance of relative gains. 
Neo-realists believe that the fundamental goal of states in 
cooperative relationships is to prevent others from gaining 
more. 


Neo-realists state that anarchy requires states to be 
preoccupied with relative power, security, and survival in 
a competitive international system. Neo-liberals are more 
concerned with economic welfare and other non- 
security issue-areas such as international environmental 
concerns. 


Neo-liberals see institutions and regimes as significant 
forces in international relations. Neo-realists state that 
neo-liberals exaggerate the impact of regimes and 
institutions on state behaviour. Neo-liberals claim that 
they facilitate cooperation, but neo-realists say that they 
do not mitigate the constraining effects of anarchy on 
cooperation. 


(Adapted from Baldwin 1993: 4-8) 


better or worse institutional theory is a half-sibling of 
neo-realism. 

The following section reviews key aspects of this 
debate. With regard to anarchy, the theories share sev- 
eral assumptions. First, they agree that anarchy means 
that there is no common authority to enforce any rules 
or laws constraining the behaviour of states or other 
actors. Neo-liberal institutionalists and neo-realists 
agree that anarchy encourages states to act unilater- 
ally and to promote self-help behaviour. The condition 
of anarchy also makes cooperation more difficult to 
achieve. However, neo-realists tend to be more pessi- 
mistic and to see the world as much more competitive 
and conflictive. Neo-realists see international relations 
as a struggle for survival, and in every interaction there 
is a chance of a loss of power to a future competitor or 
enemy. Neo-liberal institutionalists recognize the com- 
petitive nature of international relations. However, the 
opportunities for cooperation in areas of mutual inter- 
est may mitigate the effects of anarchy. 

Some scholars suggest that the real difference 
between the neos is that they study different worlds. 
The neo-liberal institutionalists focus their scholarship 
on political economy, the environment, and human 
rights issues. Neo-liberals work in what we once called 
the low politics arena, issues related to human security 
and the good life. Their assumptions work better in 
these issue-areas. 

Neo-realists tend to dominate the security studies 
area. Neo-realist scholars study issues of international 
security or what was once called high politics issues. 
Many neo-realists assume that what distinguishes the 
study of international relations from political science is 
the emphasis on issues of survival. 

For neo-liberal institutionalists, foreign policy is 
now about managing complex interdependence and 
the various processes of globalization. It is also about 
responding to problems that threaten the economic 
well-being, if not the survival, of people around the 
world. The solution for neo-liberal institutionalists is to 
create institutions to manage issue-areas where states 
have mutual interests. Creating, maintaining, and fur- 
ther empowering these institutions is the future of for- 
eign policy for neo-liberal institutionalists. 

Neo-realists take a more state-centric view of for- 
eign policy. They recognize international relations as 
a world of cooperation and conflict. However, close to 
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their traditional realist roots, neo-realists see foreign 
policy as dominated by issues of national security and 
survival. The most effective tool of statecraft is still 
force or the threat of force and, even in these times of 
globalization, states must continue to look after their 
own interests. All states, in the language of the neo- 
realists, are egoistic value maximizers. 

Neo-realists accept the existence of institutions and 
regimes, and recognize their role as tools or instru- 
ments of statecraft. From a neo-realist view, states work 
to establish these regimes and institutions if they serve 
their interests (absolute gain), and they continue to sup- 
port these same regimes and institutions if the coop- 
erative activities promoted by the institutions do not 
unfairly advantage other states (relative gains). Neo- 
realists also would agree that institutions can shape the 
content and direction of foreign policy in certain issue- 
areas and when the issue at hand is not central to the 
security interests of a given state. 

Neo-liberals agree that, once established, institu- 
tions can do more than shape or influence the foreign 
policy of states. Institutions can promote a foreign pol- 
icy agenda by providing critical information and exper- 
tise. Institutions also may facilitate policy-making and 
encourage more cooperation at local, national, and 
international levels. They often serve as a catalyst for 
coalition-building among state and non-state actors. 
Environmental institutions often promote changes in 
national policies and actually encourage both national 
and international policies that address environmental 
problems (Haas, Keohane, and Levy 1993). 

A major issue of contention in the debate is the notion 
that institutions have become significant in international 
relations. Further, they can make a difference by helping 
to resolve global and regional problems and encourage 
cooperation rather than conflict. Neo-liberal institution- 
alists expect an increase in the number of institutions 
and an increase in cooperative behaviour. They predict 
that these institutions will have a greater role in man- 
aging the processes of globalization and that states will 
come to the point where they realize that acting unilater- 
ally or limiting cooperative behaviour will not lead to the 
resolution or management of critical global problems. 
Ultimately, neo-liberal institutionalists claim that the 
significance of these institutions as players in the game 
of international politics will increase substantially. 

Neo-realists recognize that these institutions are 
likely to become more significant in areas of mutual 
interest, where national security interests are not at 
stake. However, the emphasis that states place on rela- 
tive gains will limit the growth of institutions and will 


always make cooperation difficult. For neo-realists, the 
important question is not “Will we all gain from this 
cooperation?’, but Who will gain more?’ 


What is left out of the debate? 


One could argue that the neo-neo debate leaves out a 
great number of issues. Perhaps with a purpose, it nar- 
rows the agenda of International Relations. It is not a 
debate about some of the most critical questions, such 
as Why war?’ or ‘Why inequality in the international 
system? Remember that this is a debate that occurs 
within the mainstream of International Relations 
scholarship. Neo-realists and neo-liberal institution- 
alists agree on the questions; they simply offer differ- 
ent responses. Some important issues are left out and 
assumptions about international politics may be over- 
looked. As a student of IR, you should be able to iden- 
tify the strengths and weaknesses of a theory. Let us 
consider three possible areas for discussion: the role of 
domestic politics, learning, and political globalization. 

Both theories assume that states are value maximiz- 
ers and that anarchy constrains the behaviour of states. 
But what about domestic forces that might promote a 
more cooperative strategy to address moral or ethical 
issues? Neo-realist assumptions suggest a sameness in 
foreign policy that may not be true. How do we account 
for the moral dimensions of foreign policy such as 
development assistance given to poor states that have 
no strategic or economic value to the donor? Or how do 
we explain domestic interests that promote isolation- 
ist policies in the USA at a time when system changes 
would suggest that international activism might result 
in both absolute and relative gains? We may need to 
challenge Waltz and ask if the internal make-up of a 
state matters. All politics is now ‘glocal’ (global and 
local), and neo-realists especially, but also neo-liberals, 
must pay attention to what goes on inside a state. Issues 
of political culture, identity, and domestic political 
games must be considered. 

We must assume that leaders and citizens alike learn 
something from their experiences. The lessons of two 
world wars prompted Europeans to set aside issues of 
sovereignty and nationalism and build an economic 
community. Although some neo-liberal institutional- 
ists recognize the importance of learning, in general 
neither theory explores the possibility that states will 
learn and may shift from a traditional self-interest 
perspective to an emphasis on common interests. Can 
we assume that institutions and cooperation have had 
some impact on conditions of anarchy? 
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Both neo-realists and neo-liberals neglect the possi- 
bility that political activities may be shifting away from 
the state. A number of scholars have suggested that one 
of the most significant outcomes of globalization is the 














| © The neo-neo debate is not a debate between two polar 
opposite worldviews. They share an epistemology, focus on 
similar questions, and agree on a number of assumptions 
about international politics. This is an intra-paradigm debate. 





e Neo-liberal institutionalists and neo-realists study different 
worlds of international politics. Neo-realists focus on security 
and military issues. Neo-liberal institutionalists focus on 
political economy, environmental issues, and human rights 
issues. 


o e Neo-realists explain that all states must be concerned with 
the absolute and relative gains that result from international 






As I suggested earlier in this chapter, most neo-real- 
ists do not think that globalization changes the game 
of international politics much at all. States might 
require more resources and expertise to maintain 
their sovereignty, but neo-realists think most evi- 
dence suggests that states are increasing their expen- 
ditures and their jurisdictions over a wide variety 
of areas. Ultimately, we still all look to the state to 
solve the problems we face, and the state still has a 
monopoly over the legal use of coercive power. Most 
neo-realists assume that conditions of anarchy and 
competition accentuate the concerns for absolute and 
relative gains. As Waltz suggested in a recent article 
on the topic, ‘[t]he terms of political, economic and 
military competition are set by the larger units of 
the international political system’ (Waltz 2000: 53). 
Waltz recognizes that globalization presents new pol- 
icy challenges for nation-states but he denies that the 
state is being pushed aside by new global actors. The 
state remains the primary force in international rela- 
tions and has expanded its power to effectively man- 
age the processes of globalization. 

What neo-realists are most concerned with are the 
new security challenges presented by globalization. For 
example, neo-realists are concerned with the uneven 
nature of economic globalization. Inequality in the 
international system may be the greatest security threat 
in the future. An unemployed young man who saw no 





Neo-liberals and neo-realists on globalization 


emergence of global or transnational political advocacy 
networks (Keck and Sikkink 1998). Institutions pro- 
moted primarily by these advocacy networks have had 
a major impact on most global issues. 


agreements and cooperative efforts. Neo-liberal 
institutionalists are less concerned about relative 
gains and consider that all will benefit from absolute 
gains. 


e Neo-realists are more cautious about cooperation and 
remind us that the world is still a competitive place where 
self-interest rules. 


e Neo-liberal institutionalists believe that states and other 
actors can be persuaded to cooperate if they are convinced 
that all states will comply with rules, and that cooperation 
will result in absolute gains. 


future in his homeland of Tunisia set himself on fire and 
may have been the catalyst for the reform movement we 
now call the Arab Spring. Economic globalization can 
also accentuate existing differences in societies, creat- 
ing instability in strategic regions, thereby challenging 
world order. 

Most of the discussion of globalization among neo- 
liberals falls into two categories: (1) a free market com- 
mercial neo-liberalism that dominates policy circles 
throughout the world; and (2) academic neo-liberal 
institutionalism that promotes regimes and institu- 
tions as the most effective means of managing the glo- 
balization process. 

The end of the cold war was the end of the Soviet 
experiment in command economics, and it left capi- 
talism and free market ideas with few challengers in 
international economic institutions and national gov- 
ernments. Free market neo-liberals believe that govern- 
ments should not fight globalization or attempt to slow 
it down. These neo-liberals want minimal government 
interference in the national or global market. From 
this perspective, institutions should promote rules and 
norms that keep the market open and discourage states 
that attempt to interfere with market forces. 

Recent demonstrations against global economic 
institutions in the USA and Europe suggest that there 
are many who feel that the market is anything but fair. 
People marching in the streets of London and New York 
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called for global institutions that provide economic 
well-being for all, and for reformed institutions that 
promote social justice, ecological balance, and human 
rights. The critics of economic globalization state that 
governments will have to extend their jurisdictions and 


e Neo-realists think that states are still the principal 
actors in international politics. Globalization 
challenges some areas of state authority and 
control. 


Globalization provides opportunities and resources for 
transnational social movements that challenge the authority 
of states in various policy areas. Neo-realists are not 
supportive of any movement that seeks to open critical 
security issues to public debate. 





© Greenpeace/Aslund 


Families in several villages near Abidjan, Ivory Coast awoke one 
summer morning to a horrible smell of rotten eggs, and many were 
suffering with burning eyes and nosebleeds. Eventually, between 
fifteen and seventeen people died, thousands sought medical care, 
and children developed sores and blisters. This is the kind of human 
security problem that we will see more of as the industrialized 
North dumps its waste and worn-out computers and cellphones 
on the poor South. What was the cause of this problem, and are 
there not laws or treaties aimed at addressing these kinds of issues? 

The source of this environmental and medical crisis was a 
‘stinking slick of black sludge’ that had been illegally dumped in 
eighteen areas around Abidjan by tanker trucks hired by a local 
company with no experience in properly disposing of toxic mate- 
rials. A Swiss oil and metals trading corporation that also leased 
the ship hired this local company. The Probo Koala had brought 
this deadly mix to the Ivory Coast from Amsterdam. Trafigura, the 
global trading firm, planned on properly disposing of the petro- 
chemical wastes in Amsterdam. But once fumes overcame work- 
ers cleaning the ship in Amsterdam, the Dutch disposal company 
stopped the process, ordered an analysis of the wastes, and 





intervene more extensively in the market to address 
these concerns, as well as open the market and all 
its opportunities to those people now left out. Given 
the current neo-liberal thinking, this kind of radical 
change is unlikely. 


Free market neo-liberals believe globalization is a positive 
force. Eventually, all states will benefit from the economic 
growth promoted by the forces of globalization. 


Some neo-liberals believe that states should intervene to 
promote capitalism with a human face or a market that is 
more sensitive to the needs and interests of all the people. 
New institutions can be created and older ones reformed to 
prevent the uneven flow of capital, promote environmental 
sustainability, and protect the rights of citizens. 


alerted Dutch government authorities. When the Amsterdam 
waste disposal company raised its price because of this danger, 
the Probo Koala was allowed to take back its waste, and sailed 
for Estonia to pick up Russian oil products and then continued 
to western Africa. 

Officials from Trafigura notified Ivorian officials that the ship 
was Carrying toxic wastes, but they were still allowed to land in 
Abidjan. Both company officials and the government of the Ivory 
Coast were well aware that there were no facilities in Abidjan for 
properly disposing of this waste. The Ivorian company, Tommy, 
hired tanker trucks, which were loaded with the toxic wastes 
from the Probo Koala. During the night, the tankers dumped their 
loads in eighteen areas around the city of Abidjan. 

The disposal and dumping of toxic wastes is a global problem. 
As environmental regulations in the North become more strin- 
gent, corporations move tothe South for dumping. Wastes follow 
the path of least resistance—global corporations look for countries 
with weak laws and without the capacity or will to enforce any 
national or international laws aimed at regulating the waste dis- 
posal market. Who is responsible for this problem? How should it 
be managed? A previous dumping incident in Koko, Nigeria, was 
a catalyst for a conference and treaty to govern the transnational 
movement of toxic wastes. At the Basel Convention in 1989, the 
global South wanted an absolute ban on all trade in toxic waste 
and the Global North lobbied for a much weaker treaty. A 2012 
report by Amnesty International and Greenpeace Netherlands, 
The Toxic Truth, suggests that the regimes established for enforcing 
international law have not kept up with corporations who operate 
in the global market http://www.amnestyusa.org. 

(For more information: Basel Action Network, www.ban.org) 





Theory applied 


P Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
yy applications of theoretical perspectives. 
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| Conclusion: narrowing the agenda of International Relations 





Neo-realism and neo-liberal institutionalism are sta- 
tus quo rationalist theories. They are theories firmly 
embraced by mainstream scholars and by key decision- 
makers in many countries. There are some differences 
between these theories; however, these differences are 
minor compared to the issues that divide reflectivist 
and rationalist theories and critical and problem-solv- 
ing theories (see Chs 9 and 12). 

In scholarly communities, neo-realism generally 
represents an attempt to make realism more theoreti- 
cally rigorous. Waltzs emphasis on system structure 
and its impact on the behaviour of states leads one to 
conclude that international relations is not explained by 
looking inside the state. Neo-realists who reduce inter- 
national politics to microeconomic rational choice or 
instrumental thinking also minimize the idiosyncratic 
attributes of individual decision-makers and the dif- 
ferent cultural and historical factors that shape politics 
within a state. These more scientific and parsimonious 
versions of neo-realism offer researchers some power- 
ful explanations of state behaviour. However, do these 
explanations offer a complete picture of a given event 
or a policy choice? Does neo-realist scholarship nar- 
row the research agenda? Recently, neo-realist scholars 
have been criticized for their inability to explain the 
end of the cold war and other major transformations 
in the international system. Neo-realists minimize 
the importance of culture, traditions, and identity— 
all factors that shaped the emergence of new political 
communities that transformed the Soviet Union and 
have more recently changed the political face of the 
Middle East. 

Contributions by neo-realists in security studies have 
had a significant impact on the policy community. Both 
defensive and offensive realists claim that the world 
remains competitive and uncertain, and the structure 
of the international system makes power politics the 
dominant policy paradigm. Their views continue the 
realist tradition that has dominated international poli- 
tics for centuries, and it suggests that the criticisms of 
the realist/neo-realist tradition may be limited to the 
academic world. However, critical perspectives, inside 
and outside the academic world, are causing some real- 
ists/neo-realists to re-examine their assumptions about 
how this world works. Certainly, defensive realists rep- 
resent a group of scholars and potential policy advisers 
who understand the importance of multilateralism and 


the need to build effective institutions to prevent arms 
races that might lead to war. There is some change, but 
the agenda remains state-centric and focused on mili- 
tary security issues. 

Neo-liberalism, whether the policy variety or the 
academic neo-liberal institutionalism, is a rejection 
of the more utopian or cosmopolitan versions of lib- 
eralism. US foreign policy since the end of the cold 
war has involved a careful use of power to spread an 
American version of liberal democracy: peace through 
trade, investment, and commerce. In the last few years, 
US foreign policy has promoted business and markets 
over human rights, the environment, and social jus- 
tice. Washington’s brand of neo-liberalism has been 
endorsed by many of the world’s major powers and 
smaller trading states. The dominant philosophy of 
statecraft has become a form of ‘pragmatic meliorism, 
with markets and Western democratic institutions as 
the chosen means for improving our lives. Some may 
see this as a narrowing of choices and a narrowing of 
the issues and ideas that define our study of interna- 
tional politics. 

Neo-liberal institutionalism, with its focus on 
cooperation, institutions, and regimes, may offer the 
broadest agenda of issues and ideas for scholars and 
policy-makers. Neo-liberal institutionalists are now 
asking if institutions matter in a variety of issue-areas. 
Scholars are asking important questions about the 
impact of international regimes and institutions on 
domestic politics and the ability of institutions to pro- 
mote rules and norms that encourage environmental 
sustainability, human rights, and economic develop- 
ment. It is interesting that many neo-liberal institution- 
alists in the USA find it necessary to emphasize their 
intellectual relationship with neo-realists and ignore 
their connections with the English School and more 
cosmopolitan versions of liberalism (see Ch. 7). The 
emphasis on the shared assumptions with neo-realism 
presents a further narrowing of the agenda of interna- 
tional politics. A neo-liberal institutional perspective 
that focuses on the nature of international society or 
community and the importance of institutions as pro- 
moters of norms and values may be more appropriate 
for understanding and explaining contemporary inter- 
national politics. 

Every theory leaves something out. No theory can 
claim to offer a picture of the world that is complete. 
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No theory has exclusive claims to the truth. Theories in 
global politics offer insights into the behaviour of states. 
Theories empower some actors and policy strategies 
and dismiss others. Neo-realism and neo-liberal insti- 
tutionalism are theories that address status quo issues 
and consider questions about how to keep the system 


Questions 


operating. As you continue your studies in global poli- 
tics, be critical of all theories being presented. Which 
theories explain the most? Which theory helps you 
make sense of this world? What does your theory 
leave out? Who or what perspective does the theory 
empower? Who or what view of the world is left out? 


1 What are the similarities between traditional realism and neo-realism? 

2 Whatare the intellectual foundations of neo-liberal institutionalism? 

3 What assumptions about global politics are shared by neo-liberals and neo-realists? What 
are the significant differences between these two theories? 

4 How do you react to those who say that the neo-neo debate is not much of a debate at 


all? 


5 Do you think globalization has any impact on neo-realist and neo-liberal thinking? Is 
either theory useful in trying to explain and understand the globalization process? 
6 What do defensive and offensive realists believe? How important are their theories to 


military strategists? 


7 What is the difference between relative and absolute gains? What role do these concepts 


play in neo-realist thinking? 


8 How might the proliferation of institutions in various policy areas influence the foreign 
policy of most states? Do you think these institutions will mitigate the effects of anarchy, as 


neo-liberals claim? 


9 Why do you think neo-realism and neo-liberalism maintain such dominance in US 


International Relations scholarship? 


10 ‘If we study global politics as defined by neo-realists and neo-liberal institutionalists, what 
are the issues and controversies we would focus on? What is left out of our study of global 


politics? 


Further Reading 


ONONU 


General surveys with excellent coverage of the neo-realist and neo-liberal perspectives 
Doyle, M. (1997), Ways of War and Peace (New York: W. W. Norton). Discusses the antecedents 


to neo-realism and neo-liberalism. 


Mandelbaum, M. (2002), The Ideas that Conquered the World (New York: Public Affairs). An 
excellent review of the core ideas of peace, democracy, and free market capitalism. 


For more information on the neo-liberal/neo-realist debate 
Baldwin, D. (ed.) (1993), Neo-realism and Neo-liberalism: The Contemporary Debate (New York: 
Columbia University Press). Includes reflections on the debate section with articles by 


Grieco and Keohane. 


Doyle, M., and Ikenberry, G. J. (eds) (1997), New Thinking in International Relations Theory 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press). The chapters by Grieco on realism and world politics and by 
Weber on institutions and change are very useful. 
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Security and neo-realism 

Mearsheimer, J. (2003), The Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York: W. W. Norton). The 
author presents the basics of his offensive realist theory of world politics and uses historical 
evidence to support his position that all states seek to survive by maximizing their power. 

—— and Walt, S. (2003), ‘An Unnecessary War’, Foreign Policy, (Jan.-Feb.): 51-9. The article 
raises several serious concerns about how the Bush administration distorted the facts to 
justify the war with Iraq. 


Neo-liberalism and neo-liberal institutionalism 

Haas, P., Keohane, R., and Levy, M. (eds) (1993), Institutions for the Earth (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press). An excellent collection of case studies asking if institutions have any impact on 
international, regional, and domestic environmental policies. 

Nye, J., and Donahue, J. (eds) (2000), Governance in a Globalizing World (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution Press). Explores the meaning of globalization, its impact on nation- 
states, and how globalization might be managed to solve global problems and serve the 
interests of humankind. 


Online Resource Centre 


a ) Visit the Online Resource Centre that accompanies this book to access more learning 
resources on this chapter topic at www.oxfordtextbooks.co.uk/orc/baylis6e/ 
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Introduction: the continuing relevance of Marxism 


The essential elements of Marxist theories of world politics 


Marx internationalized: from imperialism to world-systems theory 
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Conclusion: Marxist theories of international relations and globalization 


Marxist contribution to the study of international rela- 
tions. Having identified a number of core features com- 
mon to Marxist approaches, the chapter discusses how 
Marx's ideas were internationalized by Lenin and sub- 
sequently by writers in the world-system framework. 
It then examines how Frankfurt School critical theory, 
and Gramsci and his various followers, introduced an 
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analysis of culture into Marxist analysis, and how, more 
recently new (or orthodox) Marxists have sought a more 
profound re-engagement with Marx's original writings. 
The chapter argues that no analysis of globalization is 
complete without an input from Marxist theory. Indeed, 
Marx was arguably the first theorist of globalization, 
and from the perspective of Marxism, the features often 
pointed to as evidence of globalization are hardly novel, 
but are rather the modern manifestations of long-term 
tendencies in the development of capitalism. 
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Introduction: the continuing relevance of Marxism 





With the end of the cold war and the global triumph 
of ‘free market’ capitalism, it became commonplace to 
assume that the ideas of Marx and his numerous disci- 
ples could be safely consigned to the dustbin of history. 
The ‘great experiment’ had failed. While Communist 
Parties retained power in China, Vietnam, and Cuba, 
they did not now constitute a threat to the hegemony 
of the global capitalist system. Rather, in order to try 
to retain power, these parties were themselves being 
forced to submit to the apparently unassailable logic of 
‘the market’ by aping many of the central features of 
contemporary capitalist societies. One of the key les- 
sons of the twentieth century, therefore, would appear 
to be that Marxist thought leads only to a historical 
dead end. The future is liberal and capitalist. 

Yet, despite this, Marx and Marxist thought more 
generally refuse to go away. The end of the Soviet exper- 
iment and the apparent lack of a credible alternative 
to capitalism may have led to a crisis in Marxism, but 
two decades later there appears to be something of a 
renaissance. There are probably two reasons why this 
renaissance is occurring, and why Marxists walk witha 
renewed spring in their step. 

First, for many Marxists the communist experiment 
in the Soviet Union had become a major embarrass- 
ment. In the decades immediately after the October 
Revolution, most had felt an allegiance to the Soviet 
Union as the first “Workers’ State’. Subsequently, how- 
ever, this loyalty had been stretched beyond breaking 
point by the depravities of Stalinism, and by Soviet 
behaviour in its post-Second World War satellites in 
Eastern Europe. What was sometimes termed ‘actually 
existing socialism’ was plainly not the communist uto- 
pia that many dreamed of and that Marx had appar- 
ently promised. Some Marxists were openly critical 
of the Soviet Union. Others just kept quiet and hoped 
that the situation, and the human rights record, would 
improve. 

The break-up of the Soviet bloc has, in a sense, wiped 
the slate clean. This event reopened the possibility of 
arguing in favour of Marxs ideas without having to 
defend the actions of governments that justify their 
behaviour with reference to them. Moreover, the disap- 
pearance of the Soviet Union has encouraged an appre- 
ciation of Marx’s work less encumbered by the baggage 
of Marxism-Leninism as a state ideology. The signifi- 
cance of this is underlined when it is realized that many 


of the concepts and practices that are often taken as 
axiomatic of Marxism do not, in fact, figure in Marx’s 
writings: these include the ‘vanguard party, 'demo- 
cratic centralism’, and the centrally directed ‘command 
economy. 

Second, and perhaps more importantly, Marx’s 
social theory retains formidable analytical purchase on 
the world we inhabit. The vast bulk of his theoretical 
efforts consisted of a painstaking analysis of capital- 
ism as a mode of production, and the basic elements 
of his account have not been bettered. Indeed, with 
the ever-increasing penetration of the market mecha- 
nism into all aspects of life, it is arguable that Marx’s 
forensic examination of both the extraordinary dyna- 
mism and the inherent contradictions of capitalism are 
even more relevant now than in his own time. A par- 
ticular strength of Marx’s work is his analysis of crisis. 
Liberal accounts of capitalism suggest that free markets 
will move towards equilibrium and will be inherently 
stable. Our day-to-day lived experience suggests oth- 
erwise. The 1987 stock market crash, the Asian finan- 
cial crisis of the late 1990s, and the ‘credit crunch’ of 
2008-9 all demonstrate that global capitalism contin- 
ues to be rocked by massive convulsions that have enor- 
mous implications for the lives of individuals around 
the globe. On Marx’s account, such convulsions, and 
their baleful human consequences, are an inherent and 
inescapable part of the very system itself. 

Compared to realism and liberalism (see Chs 6, 7, 
and 8), Marxist thought presents a rather unfamiliar 
view of international relations. While the former por- 
tray world politics in ways that resonate with those pre- 
sented in the foreign news pages of our newspapers and 
magazines, Marxist theories aim to expose a deeper, 
underlying—indeed hidden—truth. This is that the 
familiar events of world politics—wars, treaties, inter- 
national aid operations—all occur within structures 
that have an enormous influence on those events. These 
are the structures of a global capitalist system. Any 
attempt to understand world politics must be based on 
a broader understanding of the processes operating in 
global capitalism. 

In addition to presenting an unfamiliar view of 
world politics, Marxist theories are also discomfiting, 
for they argue that the effects of global capitalism are 
to ensure that the powerful and wealthy continue to 
prosper, at the expense of the powerless and the poor. 
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We are all aware that there is gross inequality in the 
world. Statistics concerning the human costs of pov- 
erty are truly numbing in their awfulness (the issue of 
global poverty is further discussed in Ch. 28). Marxist 
theorists argue that the relative prosperity of the few 
is dependent on the destitution of the many. In Marx’s 
own words, ‘Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, 
therefore, at the same time accumulation of misery, 
agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality at the oppo- 
site pole.’ 

In the next section we shall outline some of the cen- 
tral features of the Marxist approach—or historical 
materialism, as it is often known. Following on from 
this, subsequent sections will explore some of the most 
important strands in contemporary Marx-inspired 
thinking about world politics. We should note, how- 
ever, that given the richness and variety of Marxist 


Chapter 9 Marxist theories of international relations 


thinking about world politics, the account that follows 
is inevitably destined to be partial and to some extent 
arbitrary. Our aim in the following is to provide a route 
map that we hope will encourage readers to explore 
further the work of Marx and of those who have built 
on the foundations he laid. 


e Marx's work retains its relevance despite the collapse of 
Communist Party rule in the former Soviet Union. 


Of particular importance is Marx's analysis of capitalism, 
which has yetto be bettered. 


Marxist analyses of international relations aim to reveal the | 
hidden workings of global capitalism. These hidden 

workings provide the context in which international events 
occur. 





‘The essential elements of Marxist theories of world politics 





In his inaugural address to the Working Men’s 
International Association in London in 1864, Karl 
Marx told his audience that history had ‘taught the 
working classes the duty to master [for] themselves the 
mysteries of international politics. However, despite 
the fact that Marx himself wrote copiously about inter- 
national affairs, most of this writing was journalistic 
in character. He did not incorporate the international 
dimension into his theoretical mapping of the contours 
of capitalism. This ‘omission’ should perhaps not sur- 
prise us. The sheer scale of the theoretical enterprise in 
which he was engaged, as well as the nature of his own 
methodology, inevitably meant that Marx's work would 
be contingent and unfinished. 

Marx was an enormously prolific writer, and his 
ideas developed and changed over time. Hence it is not 
surprising that his legacy has been open to numerous 
interpretations. In addition, real-world developments 
have also led to the revision of his ideas in the light of 
experience. Various schools of thought have emerged, 
which claim Marx as a direct inspiration, or whose 
work can be linked to Marx’s legacy. Before we discuss 
what is distinctive about these approaches, it is impor- 
tant that we examine the essential elements of com- 
monality that lie between them. 

First, all the theorists discussed in this chapter share 
with Marx the view that the social world should be ana- 
lysed as a totality. The academic division of the social 


world into different areas of enquiry—history, philoso- 
phy, economics, political science, sociology, interna- 
tional relations, etc.—is both arbitrary and unhelpful. 
None can be understood without knowledge of the 
others: the social world has to be studied as a whole. 
Given the scale and complexity of the social world, this 
entreaty clearly makes great demands of the analyst. 
Nonetheless, for Marxist theorists, the disciplinary 
boundaries that characterize the contemporary social 
sciences need to be transcended if we are to generate a 
proper understanding of the dynamics of world politics. 

Another key element of Marxist thought, which 
serves to underline further this concern with intercon- 
nection and context, is the materialist conception of 
history. The central contention here is that processes 
of historical change are ultimately a reflection of the 
economic development of society. That is, economic 
development is effectively the motor of history. The 
central dynamic that Marx identifies is tension between 
the means of production and relations of production 
that together form the economic base of a given soci- 
ety. As the means of production develop, for example 
through technological advancement, previous relations 
of production become outmoded, and indeed become 
fetters restricting the most effective utilization of the 
new productive capacity. This in turn leads to a pro- 
cess of social change whereby relations of production 
are transformed in order to better accommodate the 
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new configuration of means. Developments in the eco- 
nomic base act as a catalyst for the broader transfor- 
mation of society as a whole. This is because, as Marx 
argues in the Preface to his Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy, ‘the mode of production of mate- 
rial life conditions the social, political and intellectual 
life process in general’ (Marx 1970 [1859]: 20-1). Thus 
the legal, political, and cultural institutions and prac- 
tices of a given society reflect and reinforce—in a more 
or less mediated form—the pattern of power and con- 
trol in the economy. It follows logically, therefore, that 
change in the economic base ultimately leads to change 
in the ‘legal and political superstructure’. (For a dia- 
grammatical representation of the base-superstructure 
model, see Fig. 9.1.) The relationship between the base 
and superstructure is one of the key areas of discussion 
in Marxism, and for critics of Marxist approaches. A 
key contribution to this debate has been the work of 
Historical Sociologists inspired by the work of Max 
Weber (see Box 9.1). 

Class plays a key role in Marxist analysis. In con- 
trast to liberals, who believe that there is an essential 
harmony of interest between various social groups, 


Ta . Historic al Ey Te gisi 
As we have seen, one of the key debates in Marxism concerns the 
relationship between the base and superstructure. Traditionally, 

o Marxists have focused attention on the base, seeing the elements 

| of the superstructure as a reflection of economic relations. At its 
most forceful, this is often viewed as ‘economic determinism’— 
the view that social relations (e.g. law, politics) can be directly 
correlated from the underlying mode of production. Frankfurt 
School critical theorists and neo-Gramscian scholars have 
relaxed this view, focusing their analysis on the superstructure, 
and its role in maintaining the economic base. 

Another way of thinking about these issues is to consider the 
work of historical sociologists. The term ‘historical sociology’ is 
somewhat daunting and potentially misleading. In essence it 
means an approach to the study of the social world that draws on 

_ history asthe main source of evidence. Historical sociologists are 
interested in the ways in which social life changes over time, and 
attempt to provide explanations for those changes. As an exam- 
ple, Theda Skocpols book, States and Social Revolution (1979), 
attempted to develop a theory of revolution, and then drew on 
the examples of the French, Russian, and Chinese revolutions to 
confirm her analysis. 

Historical sociology comes in many different forms (see 
Hobden and Hobson 2002), one of which is Marxism itself, hav- 
ing as it does a theory of history. However, in international rela- 
tions, the term has become synonymous with the work of what 
are termed neo-Weberian scholars. These writers came to the 
attention of international relations theorists because of their 
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Figure 9.1 The base-superstructure model 


Marxists hold that society is systematically prone to 
class conflict. Indeed, in the Communist Manifesto, 
which Marx co-authored with Engels, it is argued that 
‘the history of all hitherto existing societies is the his- 
tory of class struggle’ (Marx and Engels 1967). In capi- 
talist society, the main axis of conflict is between the 
bourgeoisie (the capitalists) and the proletariat (the 
workers). 

Despite his commitment to rigorous scholarship, 
Marx did not think it either possible or desirable for 
the analyst to remain a detached or neutral observer of 
this great clash between capital and labour. He argued 
that ‘philosophers have only interpreted the world in 
various ways; the point, however, is to change it. Marx 


interest in international relations; their analysis of social change, 
in particular state formation, provided a more nuanced account 
than that suggested by realism. For example, part of Skocpol's 
theoretical analysis argues that it was inter-state relations (e.g. 
involvement in war) that contributed to a revolutionary out- 
come, and influenced the outcome of revolutions. Likewise, 
Charles Tilly (1975; see also Tilly 1992), in his analysis of state 
development, drew a direct link between war and state-making | 
with his claim that ‘war made the state and the state made war’. 
Perhaps the most influential of the neo-Weberians has been 
Michael Mann. His major work, The Sources of Social Power (1986; 
1993), attempts a rewriting of global history through the lens of 
a multicausal approach to social change. Whereas Marxists see 
the main explanation of social change at an economic level, 
Mann argues that there are four types of social power: ideol- 
ogy, economic, military, and political (often shortened to IEMP). 
Rather than arguing that one source of social power is more 
significant (as Marxists do), Mann argues that different sources 
of social power have been more significant in different histori- 
cal epochs. For example, Mann argues that in recent centuries 
economic power has been significant, whereas in the past ideo- 
logical power (particularly religion) has been more important. 
Furthermore, the sources of social power can amalgamate to give 
different combinations. Pre-guessing Mann, one might argue 
that, given the increasing significance of religion in international 
politics, economics and ideology are the leading sources of social 
power in the current era. | 
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was committed to the cause of emancipation. He was 
not interested in developing an understanding of the 
dynamics of capitalist society simply for the sake of it. 
Rather, he expected such an understanding to make it 
easier to overthrow the prevailing order and replace it 
with a communist society—a society in which wage 
labour and private property are abolished and social 
relations transformed. 

It is important to emphasize that the essential ele- 
ments of Marxist thought, all too briefly discussed in 
this section, are also essentially contested. That is, they 
are subject to much discussion and disagreement even 
among contemporary writers who have been influenced 
by Marxist writings. There is disagreement as to how 
these ideas and concepts should be interpreted and how 
they should be put into operation. Analysts also dif- 
fer over which elements of Marxist thought are most 





Although Marx was clearly aware of the international 
and expansive character of capitalism, his key work, 
Capital, focuses on the development and characteris- 
tics of nineteenth-century British capitalism. At the 
start of the twentieth century anumber of writers took 
on the task of developing analyses that incorporated 
the implications of capitalism’s transborder charac- 
teristics, in particular imperialism (see Brewer 1990). 
The best known and most influential work to emerge 
from this debate, though, is the pamphlet written by 
Lenin, and published in 1917, called Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism. Lenin accepted much of 
Marx’s basic thesis, but argued that the character of 
capitalism had changed since Marx published the first 
volume of Capital in 1867. Capitalism had entered a 
new stage—its highest and final stage—with the devel- 
opment of monopoly capitalism. Under monopoly 
capitalism, a two-tier structure had developed in the 
world economy, with a dominant core exploiting a 
less-developed periphery. With the development of a 
core and periphery, there was no longer an automatic 
harmony of interests between all workers as posited 
by Marx. The bourgeoisie in the core countries could 
use profits derived from exploiting the periphery 
to improve the lot of their own proletariat. In other 
words, the capitalists of the core could pacify their 
own working class through the further exploitation of 
the periphery. 
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Marx internationalized: from imperialism to world-systems theory 


relevant, which have been proven to be mistaken, and 
which should now be considered as outmoded or in need 
of radical overhaul. Moreover, there are substantial dif- 
ferences between them in terms of their attitudes to the 
legacy of Marx’s ideas. The work of the new Marxists, 
for example, draws far more directly on Marx’s original 
ideas than does the work of the critical theorists. 


e Marx himself provided little in terms of a theoretical 
analysis of international relations. 


His ideas have been interpreted and appropriated ina 


number of different and contradictory ways, resulting in a 
number of competing schools of Marxism. 


Underlying these different schools are several common 
elements that can be traced back to Marx's writings. 





Lenin’s views were developed by the Latin American 
Dependency School, adherents of which developed 
the notion of core and periphery in greater depth. In 
particular, Raul Prebisch argued that countries in the 
periphery were suffering as a result of what he called 
‘the declining terms of trade’. He suggested that the 
price of manufactured goods increased more rapidly 
than that of raw materials. So, for example, year by year 
it requires more tons of coffee to pay for a refrigerator. 
As a result of their reliance on primary goods, countries 
of the periphery become poorer relative to the core. 
Other writers, in particular André Gunder Frank and 
Henrique Fernando Cardoso, developed this analysis 
further to show how the development of less industri- 
alized countries was directly ‘dependent’ on the more 
advanced capitalist societies. It is from the framework 
developed by such writers that contemporary world- 
systems theory emerged. 

World-systems theory is particularly associated with 
the work of Immanuel Wallerstein. For Wallerstein, 
global history has been marked by the rise and demise 
of a series of world systems. The modern world system 
emerged in Europe at around the turn of the sixteenth 
century. It subsequently expanded to encompass the 
entire globe. The driving force behind this seemingly 
relentless process of expansion and incorporation 
has been capitalism, defined by Wallerstein as ‘a sys- 
tem of production for sale in a market for profit and 
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appropriation of this profit on the basis of individual or 
collective ownership’ (1979: 66). In the context of this 
system, all the institutions of the social world are con- 
tinually being created and recreated. Furthermore, and 
crucially, it is not only the elements within the system 
that change. The system itself is historically bounded. 
It had a beginning, has a middle, and will have an end. 

In terms of the geography of the modern world 
system, in addition to a core-periphery distinction, 
Wallerstein added an intermediate semi-periphery, 
which displays certain features characteristic of 
the core and others characteristic of the periphery. 
Although dominated by core economic interests, the 
semi-periphery has its own relatively vibrant indig- 
enously owned industrial base (see Fig. 9.2). Because of 
this hybrid nature, the semi-periphery plays important 
economic and political roles in the modern world sys- 
tem. In particular, it provides a source of labour that 
counteracts any upward pressure on wages in the core 
and also provides a new home for those industries that 
can no longer function profitably in the core (for exam- 
ple, car assembly and textiles). The semi-periphery also 
plays a vital role in stabilizing the political structure of 
the world system. 

According to world-systems theorists, the three 
zones of the world economy are linked together in an 
exploitative relationship in which wealth is drained 
away from the periphery to the core. As a consequence, 
the relative positions of the zones become ever more 


Core 

e Democratic government 
e High wages 

e Import: raw materials 

e Export: manufactures 

e High investment 

e Welfare services 


Semi-periphery 
e Authoritarian governments 
e Export: 
‘Mature’ manufactures 
Raw materials 
e Import: 
Manufactures 
Raw materials 
e Low wages 
e Low welfare services 


Periphery 
e Non-democratic governments 
e Export: 
Raw materials 
e Import: 
Manufactures 
e Below subsistence wages 
e No welfare services 





Figure 9.2 Interrelationships in the world economy 


deeply entrenched: the rich get richer while the poor 
become poorer. 

Together, the core, semi-periphery, and periphery 
make up the geographic dimension of the world econ- 
omy. However, described in isolation they provide a 
rather static portrayal of the world system. A key com- 
ponent of Wallerstein’s analysis has been to describe 
how world systems have a distinctive life cycle: a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. In this sense, the cap- 
italist world system is no different from any other sys- 
tem that has preceded it. Controversially, Wallerstein 
argues that the end of the cold war, rather than mark- 
ing a triumph for liberalism, indicates that the current 
system has entered its ‘end’ phase—a period of cri- 
sis that will end only when it is replaced by another 
system (Wallerstein 1995). On Wallerstein’s reading, 
such a period of crisis is also a time of opportunity. 
In a time of crisis, actors have far greater agency to 
determine the character of the replacement structure. 
Much of Wallerstein’s recent work has been an attempt 
to develop a political programme to promote a new 
world system that is more equitable and just than the 
current one (Wallerstein 1998, 1999, 2006). From this 
perspective, to focus on globalization is to ignore what 
is truly novel about the contemporary era. Indeed, for 
Wallerstein, current globalization discourse represents 
a ‘gigantic misreading of current reality’ (Wallerstein 
2003: 45). The phenomena evoked by ‘globalization’ 
are manifestations of a world system that emerged in 
Europe during the sixteenth century to incorporate the 
entire globe: a world system now in terminal decline. 

Various writers have built on or amended the frame- 
work established by Wallerstein (Denemark et al. 2000). 
Christopher Chase-Dunn, for example, lays much more 
emphasis on the role of the inter-state system than 
Wallerstein. He argues that the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction has a single logic, in which both politico-military 
and exploitative economic relations play key roles. In a 
sense, he attempts to bridge the gap between Wallerstein's 
work and that of the new Marxists (discussed below), by 
placing much more of an emphasis on production in the 
world economy and how this influences its development 
and future trajectory (see Chase-Dunn 1998). 

Feminist Marxists have also played a significant 
role in theorizing the development of an international 
capitalist system. A particular concern of feminist writ- 
ers (often drawing their inspiration from Engels’s 1884 
work The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the 
State) has been the role of women, both in the work- 
place and as the providers of domestic labour necessary 
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for the reproduction of capitalism. Mies (1998 (1986)), 
for example, argued that women play a central role in 
the maintenance of capitalist relations. There is, she 
argues, a sexual division of labour: first, in the devel- 
oped world as housewives, whose labour is unpaid, 
but vital in maintaining and reproducing the labour 
force; and second, in the developing world as a source 
of cheap labour. Women, she later argued, were the ‘last 
colony’ (Mies et al. 1988), a view that can be traced back 
to Luxemburg’s claim regarding the role of the colonies 
in international capitalism. 


Gramscianism 
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e Marxist theorists have consistently developed an analysis 
of the global aspects of international capitalism—an aspect 
acknowledged by Marx, but not developed in Capital. 


World-systems theory can be seen as a direct development | 
of Lenin’s work on imperialism and the Latin American 
Dependency School. 


Feminist writers have contributed to the analysis of 
international capitalism by focusing on the specific role of 
women. 








In this section we discuss the strand of Marxist theory 
that has emerged from the work of the Italian Marxist, 
Antonio Gramsci. Gramsci's work has become particu- 
larly influential in the study of international political 
economy, where a neo-Gramscian or ‘Italian’ school is 
flourishing. Here we shall discuss Gramsci’s legacy, and 


the work of Robert W. Cox, a contemporary theorist 
who has been instrumental in introducing his work to 
an International Relations audience. 

Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937) was a Sardinian and 
one of the founding members of the Italian Communist 
Party. He was jailed in 1926 for his political activities, 
and spent the remainder of his life in prison. Although 
he is regarded by many as the most creative Marxist 
thinker of the twentieth century, he produced no sin- 
gle, integrated theoretical treatise. Rather, his intel- 
lectual legacy has been transmitted primarily through 
his remarkable Prison Notebooks (Gramsci 1971). The 
key question that animated Gramsci's theoretical work 
was: why had it proven to be so difficult to promote 
revolution in Western Europe? Marx, after all, had 
predicted that revolution, and the transition to social- 
ism, would occur first in the most advanced capital- 
ist societies. But, in the event, it was the Bolsheviks 
of comparatively backward Russia that had made the 
first ‘breakthrough’, while all the subsequent efforts 
by putative revolutionaries in Western and Central 
Europe to emulate their success ended in failure. The 
history of the early twentieth century seemed to sug- 
gest, therefore, that there was a flaw in classical Marxist 
analysis. But where had they gone wrong? 

Gramsci’s answer revolves around his use of the con- 
cept of hegemony, his understanding of which reflects 
his broader conceptualization of power. Gramsci 


develops Machiavelli’s view of power as a centaur, half 
beast, half man: a mixture of coercion and consent. In 
understanding how the prevailing order was main- 
tained, Marxists had concentrated almost exclusively 
on the coercive practices and capabilities of the state. 
On this understanding, it was simply coercion, or the 
fear of coercion, that kept the exploited and alienated 
majority in society from rising up and overthrow- 
ing the system that was the cause of their suffering. 
Gramsci recognized that while this characterization 
may have held true in less developed societies, such 
as pre-revolutionary Russia, it was not the case in the 
more developed countries of the West. Here the system 
was also maintained through consent. 

Consent, on Gramsci's reading, is created and rec- 
reated by the hegemony of the ruling class in society. 
It is this hegemony that allows the moral, political, and 
cultural values of the dominant group to become widely 
dispersed throughout society and to be accepted by sub- 
ordinate groups and classes as their own. This takes place 
through the institutions of civil society: the network of 
institutions and practices that enjoy some autonomy 
from the state, and through which groups and individu- 
als organize, represent, and express themselves to each 
other and to the state (for example, the media, the edu- 
cation system, churches, voluntary organizations). 

Several important implications flow from this 
analysis. The first is that Marxist theory needs to take 
superstructural phenomena seriously, because while 
the structure of society may ultimately be a reflection of 
social relations of production in the economic base, the 
nature of relations in the superstructure is of great rel- 
evance in determining how susceptible that society is 
to change and transformation. Gramsci used the term 
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‘historic bloc’ to describe the mutually reinforcing and 
reciprocal relationships between the socio-economic 
relations (base) and political and cultural practices 
(superstructure) that together underpin a given order. 
For Gramsci and Gramscians, to reduce analysis to the 
narrow consideration of economic relationships, on the 
one hand, or solely to politics and ideas, on the other, is 
deeply mistaken. It is the interaction that matters. 

Gramscis argument also has crucial implications 
for political practice. If the hegemony of the ruling class 
is a key element in the perpetuation of its dominance, 
then society can only be transformed if that hegemonic 
position is successfully challenged. This entails a coun- 
ter-hegemonic struggle in civil society, in which the 
prevailing hegemony is undermined, allowing an alter- 
native historic bloc to be constructed. 

Gramsci’s writing reflects a particular time and a 
particular—and in many ways unique—set of circum- 
stances. This has led several writers to question the 
broader applicability of his ideas (see Burnham 1991; 
Germain and Kenny 1998). But the most important 
test, of course, is how useful ideas and concepts derived 
from Gramsci's work prove to be when they are removed 
from their original context and applied to other issues 
and problems. It is to this that we nowturn. 


Robert Cox—the analysis of ‘world order’ 


The person who has done most to introduce Gramsci 
to the study of world politics is the Canadian scholar 
Robert W. Cox. He has developed a Gramscian 
approach that involves both a critique of prevailing 
theories of international relations and international 
political economy, and the development of an alterna- 
tive framework for the analysis of world politics. 

To explain Cox’s ideas, we begin by focusing on one 
particular sentence in his seminal 1981 article, ‘Social 
Forces, States, and World Orders: Beyond International 
Relations Theory’. The sentence, which has become one 
of the most often-quoted lines in all of contemporary 
international relations theory, reads as follows: “Theory is 
always for some one, and for some purpose’ (1981: 128). 
It expresses a worldview that follows logically from the 
Gramscian, and broader Marxist, position that has been 
explored in this chapter. If ideas and values are (ulti- 
mately) a reflection of a particular set of social relations, 
and are transformed as those relations are themselves 
transformed, then this suggests that all knowledge (of 
the social world at least) must reflect a certain context, a 
certain time, a certain space. Knowledge, in other words, 
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cannot be objective and timeless in the sense that some 
contemporary realists, for example, would like to claim. 

One key implication of this is that there can be no 
simple separation between facts and values. Whether 
consciously or not, all theorists inevitably bring their 
values to bear on their analysis. This leads Cox to sug- 
gest that we need to look closely at each of those theories, 
those ideas, those analyses that claim to be objective or 
value-free, and ask who or what is it for, and what pur- 
pose does it serve? He subjects realism, and in particular 
its contemporary variant neo-realism, to thoroughgoing 
critique on these grounds. According to Cox, these theo- 
ries are for—or serve the interests of—those who prosper 
under the prevailing order, that is the inhabitants of the 
developed states, and in particular the ruling elites. Their 
purpose, whether consciously or not, is to reinforce and 
legitimate the status quo. They do this by making the 
current configuration of international relations appear 
natural and immutable. When realists (falsely) claim to 
be describing the world as it is, as it has been, and as it 
always will be, what they are in fact doing is reinforcing 
the ruling hegemony in the current world order. 

Cox contrasts problem-solving theory (that is, theory 
that accepts the parameters of the present order, and 
thus helps legitimate an unjust and deeply iniquitous 
system) with critical theory. Critical theory attempts to 
challenge the prevailing order by seeking out, analys- 
ing, and, where possible, assisting social processes that 
can potentially lead to emancipatory change. 

One way in which theory can contribute to these 
emancipatory goals is by developing a theoretical 
understanding of world orders that grasps both the 
sources of stability in a given system, and also the 
dynamics of processes of transformation. In this con- 
text, Cox draws on Gramsci's notion of hegemony and 
transposes it to the international realm, arguing that 
hegemony is as important for maintaining stability and 
continuity here as it is at the domestic level. According 
to Cox, successive dominant powers in the interna- 
tional system have shaped a world order that suits their 
interests, and have done so not only as a result of their 
coercive capabilities, but also because they have man- 
aged to generate broad consent for that order, even 
among those who are disadvantaged by it. 

For the two hegemons that Cox analyses (the UK 
and the USA), the ruling hegemonic idea has been ‘free 
trade’. The claim that this system benefits everybody has 
been so widely accepted that it has attained ‘common 
sense status. Yet the reality is that while ‘free trade’ 
is very much in the interests of the hegemon (which, 
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as the most efficient producer in the global economy, 
can produce goods which are competitive in all mar- 
kets, so long as they have access to them), its benefits 
for peripheral states and regions are far less apparent. 
Indeed, many would argue that free trade’ is a hin- 
drance to their economic and social development. The 
degree to which a state can successfully produce and 
reproduce its hegemony is an indication of the extent of 
its power. The success of the USA in gaining worldwide 
acceptance for neo-liberalism suggests just how domi- 
nant the current hegemon has become. 








© www.istockphoto.com/Eduardo Luzzatti Buyé 


A core element of Marx's analysis of capitalism was that it would 
be subject to recurrent crises. Such a crisis has engulfed the world 
economy since 2008. One of its key features has been a crisis in 
the banking system, which has seen governments intervening to 
prop up failing or ailing banks. While governments felt that they 
had little option but to do so, their actions have in turn left them 
highly indebted. In response to this we have seen the imposi- 
tion of austerity programmes: cutbacks in services (such as wel- 
fare, education, health, and pensions) as well as in public sector 
employment. Despite the ‘free market’ dogma of recent decades, 
markets have failed, and this failure has been paid for by the most 
vulnerable members of society. As David Harvey (2010: 10) put 
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But despite the dominance of the present world order, 
Cox does not expect it to remain unchallenged. Rather, 
he maintains Marx’s view that capitalism is an inher- 
ently unstable system, riven by inescapable contradic- 
tions. Inevitable economic crises will act as a catalyst 
for the emergence of counter-hegemonic movements 
(see Case Study 1). The success of such movements is, 
however, far from assured. In this sense, thinkers like 
Cox face the future on the basis of a dictum popular- 
ized by Gramsci—that is, combining ‘pessimism of the 
intellect’ with ‘optimism of the will’. 





it, it's been a case of ‘privatise profits and socialise risks; save the 
banks and put the screws on the people’. 

The imposition of austerity programmes by governments 
has resulted in widespread resistance, seen at its most radical 
in Greece, where the heavily indebted government has been 
put under extreme pressure by its fellow eurozone partners to 
slash its spending. The result has been a dramatic cut in wages | 
(an average of 35 per cent), extremely high levels of unemploy- | 
ment, and threats to the political system itself with the rise of the 
Golden Dawn neo-Nazi party. 

An alternative response has been the Occupy movement, 
whose founding can on most accounts be traced to the establish- 
ment by a group of protesters of an encampment in Zuccotti Park, 
close to Wall Street, New York on 17 September 2011. The New 
York protesters had themselves been inspired by the so-called 
Arab Spring as well as Los Indignados—the protest movement 
that developed in May 2011 in Spain, another heavily indebted 
eurozone country. Underlining these global interconnections 
and influences, the Wall Street camp catalysed occupations in 
a further 951 cities over 82 countries. Despite the subsequent 
break-up of the major encampments, Occupy has maintained a 
high profile as a networked group of worldwide activists. 

One of Occupy’ key slogans—'We are the 99 per cent’—has 
sought to highlight the growing disparity between the richest and 
the poorest in society, and the ways in which, even at the height of 
the post-2008 economic crisis, the very richest have been able to 
not only protect their incomes, but even to boost them. But, while 
the movement may have been effective in highlighting the iniqui- 
ties ofthe capitalist system, it has been less successful in advocating 
an alternative to global capitalism. Ultimately, Occupy appears to 
support a reform of capitalism, with a greater distribution of wealth, 
debt cancellation, less political power to the financial class, and the 
protection of public services (see Occupy London 2012). This would 
place it atodds with much Marxist thinking, which would advocate 
the wholesale overthrow of capitalist social relations. 


Theory applied 
( À j Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 
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< e Drawing on the work of Antonio Gramsci for inspiration, 
writers within an ‘Italian’ school of international relations 
have made a considerable contribution to thinking about 
world politics. 


Gramsci shifted the focus of Marxist analysis more towards 
superstructural phenomena. In particular, he explored the 
processes by which consent for a particular social and 


‘Critical theory 


Both Gramscianism and critical theory have their 
roots in Western Europe in the 1920s and 1930s—a 
place and a time in which Marxism was forced to 
come to terms not only with the failure of a series of 
attempted revolutionary uprisings, but also with the 
rise of fascism. However, contemporary critical theory 
and Gramscian thought about international relations 
draw on the ideas of different thinkers, with differ- 
ing intellectual concerns. There is a clear difference in 
focus between these two strands of Marxist thought, 
with those influenced by Gramsci tending to be much 
more concerned with issues relating to the subfield of 
international political economy than critical theorists. 
Critical theorists, on the other hand, have involved 
themselves with questions concerning international 
society, international ethics, and security (the latter in 
development of critical security studies). In this sec- 
tion we introduce critical theory and the thought of 
one of its main proponents in the field of international 
relations, Andrew Linklater. 

Critical theory developed out of the work of the 
Frankfurt School. This was an extraordinarily talented 
group of thinkers who began to work together in the 
1920s and 1930s. As left-wing German Jews, the mem- 
bers of the school were forced into exile by the Nazis’ 
rise to power in the early 1930s, and much of their 
most creative work was produced in the USA. The 
leading lights of the first generation of the Frankfurt 
School included Max Horkheimer, Theodor Adorno, 
and Herbert Marcuse. A subsequent generation has 
taken up the legacy of these thinkers and developed it 
in important and innovative ways. The best known is 
Jiirgen Habermas, who is regarded by many as the most 
influential of all contemporary social theorists. Given 
the vast scope of critical theory writing, we can do no 
more here than introduce some of the key features. 


political system was produced and reproduced through the 
operation of hegemony. Hegemony allows the ideas and 
ideologies of the ruling stratum to become widely dispersed, 
and widely accepted, throughout society. 


e Thinkers such as Robert W. Cox have attempted to 
‘internationalize’ Gramsci thought by transposing several of his 
key concepts, most notably hegemony, to the global context. 





The first point to note is that their intellectual con- 
cerns are rather different from those of most other 
Marxists, in that they have not been much interested 
in the further development of analysis of the eco- 
nomic base of society. They have instead concentrated 
on questions relating to culture, bureaucracy, the 
social basis and nature of authoritarianism, the struc- 
ture of the family, and on exploring such concepts as 
reason and rationality as well as theories of knowl- 
edge. Frankfurt School theorists have been particu- 
larly innovative in terms of their analysis of the role 
of the media, and what they have famously termed the 
‘culture industry’. In other words, in classical Marxist 
terms, the focus of critical theory is almost entirely 
superstructural. 

Another key feature is that critical theorists have 
been highly dubious as to whether the proletariat in 
contemporary society does in fact embody the potential 
for emancipatory transformation in the way that Marx 
believed. Rather, with the rise of mass culture and the 
increasing commodification of every element of social 
life, Frankfurt School thinkers have argued that the 
working class has simply been absorbed by the sys- 
tem and no longer represents a threat to it. This, to use 
Marcuse's famous phrase, is a one-dimensional society, 
to which the vast majority simply cannot begin to con- 
ceive an alternative. 

Finally, critical theorists have made some of their 
most important contributions through their explora- 
tions of the meaning of emancipation. Emancipation, as 
we have seen, is akey concern of Marxist thinkers, but the 
meaning that they give to the term is often very unclear 
and deeply ambiguous. Moreover, the historical record 
is unfortunately replete with examples of unspeak- 
ably barbaric behaviour being justified in the name of 
emancipation, of which imperialism and Stalinism are 
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but two. Traditionally, Marxists have equated emancipa- 
tion with the process of humanity gaining ever greater 
mastery over nature through the development of ever 
more sophisticated technology, and its use for the ben- 
efit of all. But early critical theorists argued that human- 
itys increased domination over nature had been bought 
at too high a price, claiming that the kind of mind-set 
that is required for conquering nature slips all too easily 
into the domination of other human beings. In contrast, 
they argued that emancipation had to be conceived of 
in terms of a reconciliation with nature—an evocative, 
if admittedly vague, vision. By contrast, Habermas's 
understanding of emancipation is more concerned with 
communication than with our relationship with the nat- 
ural world. Setting aside the various twists and turns of 
his argument, Habermas's central political point is that 
the route to emancipation lies through radical democ- 
racy—that is, through a system in which the widest pos- 
sible participation is encouraged not only in word (as is 
the case in many Western democracies) but also in deed, 
by actively identifying barriers to participation—be they 
social, economic, or cultural—and overcoming them. 
For Habermas and his many followers, participation 
is not to be confined within the borders of a particular 
sovereign state. Rights and obligations extend beyond 
state frontiers. This, of course, leads him directly to the 
concerns of international relations, and it is striking that 
Habermas's recent writings have begun to focus on the 
international realm. However, thus far, the most system- 
atic attempt to think through some of the key issues in 
world politics from a recognizably Habermasian per- 
spective has been made by Andrew Linklater. 

Andrew Linklater has used some of the key prin- 
ciples and precepts developed in Habermas's work to 
argue that emancipation in the realm of international 
relations should be understood in terms of the expan- 
sion of the moral boundaries of a political community 
(see Ch. 32). In other words, he equates emancipation 
with a process in which the borders of the sovereign 


New Marxism 


In this section we examine the work of writers who 
derive their ideas more directly from Marx’s own 
writings. To indicate that they represent something 
of a departure from other Marxist and post-Marx- 
ist trends, we have termed them ‘new Marxists’. 
They themselves might well prefer to be described as 
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state lose their ethical and moral significance. At 
present, state borders denote the furthest extent of 
our sense of duty and obligation, or at best, the point 
where our sense of duty and obligation is radically 
transformed, only proceeding in a very attenuated 
form. For critical theorists, this situation is simply 
indefensible. The goal is therefore to move towards a 
situation in which citizens share the same duties and 
obligations towards non-citizens as they do towards 
their fellow citizens. 

To arrive at such a situation would, of course, entail 
a wholesale transformation of the present institutions 
of governance. But an important element of the critical 
theory method is to identify—and, if possible, nurture— 
tendencies that exist in the present conjuncture that 
point in the direction of emancipation. On this basis, 
Linklater identifies the development of the European 
Union as representing a progressive or emancipatory 
tendency in contemporary world politics. If true, this 
suggests that an important part of the international 
system is entering an era in which the sovereign state, 
which has for so long claimed an exclusive hold on its 
citizens, is beginning to lose some of its pre-eminence. 
Given the notorious pessimism of the thinkers of the 
Frankfurt School, the guarded optimism of Linklater 
in this context is indeed striking. 


e Critical theory has its roots in the work of the Frankfurt 
School. 


Habermas has argued that emancipatory potential lies in 
the realm of communication, and that radical democracy 


is the way in which that potential can be unlocked. 


Andrew Linklater has developed critical theory themes to 
argue in favour of the expansion of the moral boundaries 
of the political community, and has pointed to the 
European Union as an example of a post-Westphalian 
institution of governance. 








‘historical materialists’ (one of the key academic jour- 
nals associated with this approach is called Historical 
Materialism), although as that is a self-description 
which has also been adopted by some Gramsci-inspired 
writers, that appellation may not be particularly help- 
ful for our present purposes. At any rate, even if there 
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is (at present) no settled label for this group of schol- 
ars, the fundamental approach that they embody is 
not hard to characterize. They are Marxists that have 
returned to the fundamental tenets of Marxist thought 
and sought to reappropriate ideas that they regard as 
having been neglected or somehow misinterpreted by 
subsequent generations. On this basis, they have sought 
both to criticize other developments in Marxism, and 
to make their own original theoretical contributions to 
the understanding of contemporary trends. 


Justin Rosenberg—capitalism and global 
social relations 


The new Marxist approach can be exemplified through 
an examination of the work of Justin Rosenberg, and 
in particular his analysis of the character of the inter- 
national system and its relationship to the changing 
character of social relations. Rosenberg’s starting point 
is a critique of realist international relations theory. He 
seeks to challenge realism’s claim to provide an ahis- 
torical, essentially timeless account of international 
relations through an examination of the differences 
in the character of international relations between the 
Greek and Italian city-states. A touchstone of realist 
theory is the similarity between these two historical 
cases. Rosenberg, however, describes the alleged resem- 
blances between these two eras as a ‘gigantic optical 
illusion’. Instead, his analysis suggests that the charac- 
ter of the international system in each period was com- 
pletely different. In addition, he charges that attempts 
to provide an explanation of historical outcomes dur- 
ing these periods, working purely from the inter-state 
level, is not feasible (as, for example, in realist accounts 
of the Peloponnesian War). Finally, Rosenberg argues 
that realist attempts to portray international systems as 
autonomous, entirely political realms founder because 
in the Greek and Italian examples this external auton- 
omy was based on the character of internal—and in 
each case different—sets of social relations. 

As an alternative, Rosenberg argues for the develop- 
ment of a theory of international relations that is sen- 
sitive to the changing character of world politics. This 
theory must also recognize that international relations 
are part of a broader pattern of social relations. His 
starting point is Marx’s observation: 


It is always the direct relationship of the owners of the 
conditions of production to the direct producers ... 


which reveals the innermost secret, the hidden basis of 


the entire social structure, and with it the political form 

of the relation of sovereignty and dependence, in short, 

the corresponding specific form of the state. 
(Rosenberg 1994: 51) 


In other words, the character of the relations of produc- 
tion permeates the whole of society—right up to, and 
including, relations between states. The form of the state 
will be different under different modes of production, 
and as a result the characteristics of inter-state relations 
will also vary. Hence, if we want to understand the way 
that international relations operate in any particular era, 
our starting point must be an examination of the mode of 
production, and in particular the relations of production. 
In his more recent work, Rosenberg has turned his 
critical attention to ‘globalization theory’ (Rosenberg 
2000, 2006). He argues that globalization is a descriptive 
category denoting ‘the geographical extension of social 
processes. That such social processes have become a 
global phenomenon is beyond dispute, and a ‘theory of 
globalization’ is needed to explain what and why this 
is happening. Such a theory, for Rosenberg, should be 
rooted in classical social theory. But, instead, a body 
of ‘globalization theory’ has emerged premised on the 
claim that the supposed compression of time and space 
that typifies globalization requires a whole new social 
theory in order to explain contemporary developments. 
But on Rosenberg’s reading, this body of theory has 
produced little in terms of explaining the processes. 
Moreover, the events of the early twenty-first century 
were not those predicted by ‘globalization theory’. As a 
result, such theorizing is best understood as a product of 
changes that occurred in the last years of the twentieth 
century, and in particular the political and economic 
vacuum created by the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
rather than an adequate explanation of them. A proper 
explanation, rooted in classical social theory in general, 
and Marx’s thought in particular, would examine the 
underlying social relations that have led to the capitalist 
system becoming dominant throughout the globe. 


e New Marxism is characterized by a direct (re)appropriation 
of the concepts and categories developed by Marx. 


Rosenberg uses Marx ideas to criticize realist theories of 
international relations, and globalization theory. He seeks 
to develop an alternative approach that understands 
historical change in world politics as a reflection of 
transformations in the prevailing relations of production. 
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Conclusion: Marxist theories of international relations and globalization 


As outlined in the first chapter of this book, globaliza- 
tion is the name given to the process whereby social 
transactions of all kinds increasingly take place with- 
out accounting for national or state boundaries, with 
the result that the world has become ‘one relatively 
borderless social sphere’. Marxist theorists would cer- 
tainly not seek to deny that these developments are tak- 
ing place, nor would they deny their importance, but 
they would reject any notion that they are somehow 
novel. Marx and Engels were clearly aware not only of 
the global scope of capitalism, but also of its potential 
for social transformation. In a particularly prescient 
section of the Communist Manifesto (Marx and Engels 
1967: 83-4), for example, they argue: 


The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the 
world market given a cosmopolitan character to pro- 
duction and consumption in every country ... All old- 
established national industries have been destroyed or 
are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by new 
industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death 
question for all civilized nations, by industries that no 
longer work up indigenous raw material, but raw mate- 
rial drawn from the remotest zones; industries whose 
products are consumed, not only at home, but in every 
quarter of the globe ... 


According to Marxist theorists, the globe has long been 
dominated by a single integrated economic and politi- 
cal entity—a global capitalist system—that has gradu- 
ally incorporated all of humanity within its grasp. In 
this system, all elements have always been interrelated 
and interdependent. The only thing that is new is an 
increased awareness of these linkages. Similarly, eco- 
logical processes have always ignored state boundaries, 
even if it is only recently that growing environmental 
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degradation has finally allowed this fact to permeate 
public consciousness. 

While the intensity of cross-border flows may be 
increasing, this does not necessarily signify the funda- 
mental change in the nature of world politics proclaimed 
by so many of those who argue that we have entered an 
era of globalization. Marxist theorists insist that the 
only way to discover how significant contemporary 
developments really are is to view them in the context 
of the deeper structural processes at work. When this 
is done, we may well discover indications that impor- 
tant changes are afoot. Many Marxists, for example, 
regard the delegitimation of the sovereign state as a very 
important contemporary development. However, the 
essential first step in generating any understanding of 
those trends regarded as evidence of globalization must 
be to map the contours of global capitalism itself. If we 
fail to do so, we shall inevitably fail to gauge the real 
significance of the changes that are occurring. 

Another danger of adopting an ahistoric and uncritical 
attitude to globalization is that it can blind us to the wayin 
which reference to globalization is increasingly becoming 
part of the ideological armoury of elites in the contem- 
porary world. ‘Globalization’ is now regularly cited as a 
reason to promote measures to reduce workers’ rights and 
lessen other constraints on business. Such ideological jus- 
tifications for policies that favour the interests of business 
can only be countered through a broader understanding 
of the relationship between the political and economic 
structures of capitalism. As we have seen, the understand- 
ing proffered by the Marxist theorists suggests that there 
is nothing natural or inevitable about a world order based 
on a global market. Rather than accept the inevitability of 
the present order, the task facing us is to lay the founda- 
tions for a new way of organizing society—a global society 
that is more just and more humane than our own. 


WW 


1 How would you account for the continuing vitality of Marxist thought? 
2 How useful is Wallerstein’s notion of a semi-periphery? 
3 Why has Wallerstein’s world-systems theory been criticized for its alleged Eurocentrism? 


Do you agree with this critique? 


4 Evaluate Rosenberg’s critique of ‘globalization theory’. 
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5 In what ways does Gramsci's notion of hegemony differ from that used by realist 
International Relations writers? 

6 In what ways might it be argued that Marx and Engels were the original theorists of 
globalization? 

7 What do you regard as the main contribution of Marxist theory to our understanding of 
world politics? 

8 How useful is the notion of emancipation used by critical theorists? 

9 Do you agree with Cox's distinction between ‘problem-solving theory’ and ‘critical theory’? 

10 Assess Wallerstein’s claim that the power of the USA is in decline. 
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Constructivism and global change 


Conclusion 


Reader s Guide 


This chapter provides an overview of constructiv- 
ist approaches to International Relations (IR) theory. 
Constructivism explores how the world is made 
and re-made through action, how the structures of 
world politics do not merely constrain but also con- 
stitute the identities, interests, and practices of the 
actors of world politics, how these actors unwittingly 


or purposefully reproduce these structures, and 
how human action is responsible for both stability 
and change in world affairs. Constructivism gener- 
ates many distinctive insights, including alternative 
ways of thinking about power, the role of norms for 
explaining the rise and decline of world orders, and 
the importance of transnational movements and 
other non-state actors in the internationalization of 
global politics. 
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Introduction 





Constructivism rose from rather humble beginnings 
to become one of the leading schools in International 
Relations (IR). Twenty-five years ago constructivism 
did not exist. Today it is widely recognized for its abil- 
ity to capture important features of global politics, and 
is viewed as an important theory of international rela- 
tions. This chapter explores constructivism’s origins, its 
core commitments, and features of its research agenda 
as it relates to global change. Mainstream International 
Relations, as covered in Chapter 8, assumes that states 
have enduring interests such as power and wealth, and 
are constrained in their ability to further those inter- 
ests because of material forces such as geography, tech- 
nology, and the distribution of power. Critics counter 
that social forces such as ideas, knowledge, norms, and 
rules also influence states’ identities and interests, and 
the very organization of world politics. 

Constructivism is not the only theory of inter- 
national relations to recognize the importance of 
international norms and to conceptualize interna- 
tional politics not as a system but as a society. Various 
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theories that pre-dated constructivism, some of which 
are included in this volume, made similar claims, 
including the English School and feminist approaches 
to world affairs, as discussed in Chapters 2 and 17. But 
constructivists were more attentive to the issues that 
mattered to neo-realists and neo-liberal institutional- 
ists—how identity, norms, and culture shape patterns 
of war and peace. Eventually, constructivism developed 
different wings, with some placing emphasis on struc- 
ture and others on agency, some on stability and others 
on transformation. 

The concern with the making and re-making of 
world politics underscores constructivism’s strong 
interest in global change. Although constructivism 
has investigated various features of global change, this 
chapter will focus on two: the convergence by states 
around similar ways for organizing domestic and inter- 
national life; and how norms become international- 
ized and institutionalized, influencing what states and 
non-state actors do and their ideas of what is legitimate 
behaviour. 





Once upon a time, neo-realism and neo-liberal institu- 
tionalism dominated American international relations 
theory. Neo-realism made several core claims. States 
are the central actors in world politics, and they are fix- 
ated on their security and survival; these interests suf- 
focate any possibility that ideas, norms, or values might 
shape state behaviour. They pursue these interests in 
the context of an international system that is defined 
by: anarchy (the absence of a supranational authority); 
functional non-differentiation of the units (because 
anarchy creates a self-help system, all states must be 
self-reliant and safeguard their security); and the dis- 
tribution of power. But because the world has always 
been an anarchy and states have always been obsessed 
about their survival, to understand enduring tenden- 
cies in world politics all that really matters is the state’s 
position in the international hierarchy and the distri- 
bution of power. States are suspicious, misanthropic, 
and aggressive, not necessarily because they are born 
that way but because the environment punished any- 
thing else (see Chs 6 and 8). 


Neo-liberalism lightened neo-realism’s dark view 
of international politics by demonstrating that states 
cooperate all the time on a range of issues in order 
to improve their lives. Because a primary obstacle 
to cooperation is the absence of trust between states, 
states construct international institutions that can 
perform various trust-enhancing functions, including 
monitoring and publicizing cheating. As recounted in 
Chapter 8, these camps disagreed on various issues, 
but they shared a commitment to individualism and 
materialism. Individualism is the view that actors have 
fixed interests and that the structure constrains their 
behaviour. Although neo-realists and neo-liberals dif- 
fer because the former believe that the pursuit of secu- 
rity is primary while the latter can envision other goals 
such as the pursuit of wealth, for empirical and theo- 
retical reasons they both assume that state interests are 
hard-wired and unmalleable. Materialism is the view 
that the structure that constrains behaviour is defined 
by distribution of power, technology, and geography. 
While neo-realism holds that interests trump ideas and 
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norms, neo-liberal institutionalism recognizes that 
states might willingly construct norms and institutions 
to regulate their behaviour if doing so will enhance 
their long-term interests. Although both approaches 
allow for the possibility that ideas and norms can con- 
strain how states pursue their interests, neither con- 
templates the possibility that ideas and norms might 
define their interests. 

This materialism and individualism came to be 
challenged by scholars who eventually became associ- 
ated with constructivism, a term coined by Nicholas 
Onuf in his important book, World of Our Making 


(1989). It enjoyed a meteoric rise in the 1990s because 


of two principal factors. First, it demonstrated that the 
notion of a world without norms and ideas was not only 
nonsensical, but also that their inclusion was important 
for understanding the behaviour of states and non-state 
actors, and why they saw the world and themselves as 
they did. 

The second was the end of the cold war. Although 
only a handful of scholars had ever imagined that the 
cold war might end with a whimper and not a bang, 
neo-realists and neo-liberal institutionalists were espe- 
cially hard pressed to explain this outcome. Their com- 
mitment to individualism and materialism meant that 
they could not grasp what appeared to reside at the heart 
of this stunning development: the revolutionary impact 
of ideas to transform the organization of world politics. 
Constructivism was tailor-made for understanding 
what had been unthinkable to most scholars. Nor did 
these approaches provide insight into what might come 
next. The USA was enjoying a unipolar moment, but 
the distribution of power could not determine whether 
it would aspire to become a global hegemon or work 
through multilateral institutions. Moreover, the end of 


Constructivism 
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the cold war caused states to debate what is the national 
interest and how it relates to their national identity— 
who are ‘we’ and where do ‘we’ belong? Constructivism 
provided insight into the dissolution and creation of 
new regional and international orders. The end of the 
cold war also clipped the prominence of traditional 
security themes, neo-realism’s comparative advantage, 
and raised the importance of transnationalism, human 
rights, and other subjects that played to constructivism’s 
strengths. Constructivists were speeding past critique to 
offer genuinely novel and compelling understandings of 
the world. The Culture of National Security (Katzenstein 
1996) challenged standard neo-realist claims in a series 
of critical areas—including alliance patterns, military 
intervention, arms racing, great power transforma- 
tion—and demonstrated how identity and norms shape 
state interests and must be incorporated to generate 
superior explanations. The growing literature on sover- 
eignty investigated its origins, its spread from the West 
to the global South, and the historical and regional 
variation in its meaning. Constructivism was offering a 
fresh take on the world at a time when the world was in 
need of new ways of thinking. 


e International relations theory in the 1980s was dominated 
by neo-realism and neo-liberal institutionalism; both 
theories ascribed to materialism and individualism. 


Various scholars critical of neo-realism and neo-liberalism 
drew from critical and sociological theory to demonstrate 
the effects of ideas and norms on world politics. 


_ e The end of the cold war created an intellectual space for 
scholars to challenge existing theories of international 
politics. 








Before proceeding to detail constructivism’s tenets, 
a caveat is in order. Constructivism is a social theory 
and not a substantive theory of international politics. 
Social theory is broadly concerned with how to concep- 
tualize the relationship between agents and structures; 
for instance, how should we think about the relation- 
ship between states and the structure of international 
politics? Substantive theory offers specific claims and 
hypotheses about patterns in world politics; for instance, 
how do we explain why democratic states tend not to 





wage war on one another? In this way, constructivism 
is best compared with rational choice. Rational choice 
is a social theory that offers a framework for under- 
standing how actors operate with fixed preferences that 
they attempt to maximize under a set of constraints. It 
makes no claims about the content of those preferences; 
they could be wealth or religious salvation. Nor does it 
assume anything about the content of the constraints; 
they could be guns or ideas. Rational choice offers no 
claims about the actual patterns of world politics. For 
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instance, neo-realism and neo-liberalism subscribe to 
rational choice, but they arrive at rival claims about 
patterns of conflict and cooperation in world politics 
because they make different assumptions about the 
effects of anarchy. Like rational choice, constructiv- 
ism is a social theory that is broadly concerned with 
the relationship between agents and structures, but it is 
not a substantive theory. Constructivists, for instance, 
have different arguments regarding the rise of sover- 
eignty and the impact of human rights norms on states. 
To generate substantive claims, scholars must delineate 
who are the principal actors, what are their interests 
and capacities, and what is the content of the normative 
structures. 

Although there are many kinds of constructivism, 
there is unity within diversity. ‘Constructivism is about 
human consciousness and its role in international life’ 
(Ruggie 1998: 856). This focus on human consciousness 
suggests a commitment to idealism and holism, which, 
according to Wendt (1999), represent the core of con- 
structivism. Idealism demands that we take seriously 
the role of ideas in world politics. The world is defined 
by material and ideational forces. But these ideas are 
not akin to beliefs or psychological states that reside 
inside our heads. Instead, these ideas are social. Our 
mental maps are shaped by collectively held ideas such 
as knowledge, symbols, language, and rules. Idealism 
does not reject material reality but instead observes 
that the meaning and construction of that material 
reality is dependent on ideas and interpretation. The 
balance of power does not objectively exist out there, 
waiting to be discovered; instead, states debate what 
is the balance of power, what is its meaning, and how 
they should respond. Constructivism also accepts some 
form of holism or structuralism. The world is irreduc- 
ibly social and cannot be decomposed into the proper- 
ties of already existing actors. The emphasis on holism 
can make it seem like actors are automatons. But holism 
allows for agency, recognizing that agents have some 
autonomy and their interactions help to construct, 
reproduce, and transform those structures. Although 
the structure of the cold war seemingly locked the USA 
and the Soviet Union into a fight to the death, leaders 
on both sides creatively transformed their relations 
and, with it, the very structure of global politics. 

This commitment to idealism and holism has impor- 
tant implications for how we think about and study 
world politics. But in order to appreciate its insights, 
we must learn more about its conceptual vocabulary, 
and to demonstrate the value of learning this ‘second 


language’, I shall contrast constructivism’s vocabulary 
with that of rational choice. The core observation is the 
social construction of reality. This has a number of 
related elements. One is the emphasis on the socially 
constructed nature of actors and their identities and 
interests. Actors are not born outside of and prior to 
society, as individualism claims. Instead, actors are 
produced and created by their cultural environment: 
nurture, not nature. This points to the importance of 
identity and the social construction of interests. The 
American identity shapes national interests. Not all 
is fair in love, war, or any other social endeavour. For 
decades, Arab nationalism shaped the identities and 
interests of Arab states, contained norms that guided 
how Arab leaders could play the game of Arab politics, 
and encouraged Arab leaders to draw from the sym- 
bols of Arab politics to try to manoeuvre around their 
Arab rivals and further their own interests. How Arab 
leaders played out their regional games was structured 
by the norms of Arab politics. They had very intense 
rivalries, and as they vied for prestige and status they 
frequently accused each other of being a traitor to the 
Arab nation or of harming the cause of Arabism. But 
rarely did they use military force. Until the late 1970s 
the idea of relations with Israel was a virtual ‘taboo’, 
violated by Egyptian Anwar Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem 
in 1977 and separate peace treaty in 1979. Arab states 
did not respond through military action but rather 
by evicting Egypt from the Arab League, and then 
Sadat paid the ultimate price for his heresy when he 
was assassinated in 1981. The Arab national identity 
has shaped Arab national interests and the behaviour 
deemed legitimate and illegitimate. 

Another element is how knowledge—that is, sym- 
bols, rules, concepts, and categories—shapes how indi- 
viduals construct and interpret their world. Reality does 
not exist out there waiting to be discovered; instead, 
historically produced and culturally bound knowledge 
enables individuals to construct and give meaning to 
reality. In other words, existing categories help us to 
understand, define, and make sense of the world. There 
are lots of ways to understand collective violence, and 
one of the unfortunate features of a bloody twentieth 
century is that we have more categories to discriminate 
between forms of violence, from civil war to ethnic 
cleansing, to crimes against humanity, to genocide. 

This constructed reality frequently appears to us 
an objective reality, which relates to the concept of 
social facts. There are those things whose existence 
is dependent on human agreement, and those things 
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whose existence is not. Brute facts such as rocks, flow- 
ers, gravity, and oceans exist independently of human 
agreement, and will continue to exist even if humans 
disappear or deny their existence. Social facts are 
dependent on human agreement and are taken for 
granted. Money, refugees, terrorism, human rights, and 
sovereignty are social facts. Their existence depends on 
human agreement, they will only exist so long as that 
agreement exists, and their existence shapes how we 
categorize the world and what we do. 

Constructivists also are concerned with norms and 
rules. Norms come in two basic varieties. Regulative 
rules regulate already existing activities—rules for 
the road determine how to drive; the World Trade 
Organization's rules regulate trade. Constitutive rules 
create the very possibility for these activities. The rules 
of rugby not only prohibit blocking but also help to 
define the very game (and distinguish it from American 
football); after all, if forwards began to block for backs, 
not only would this be a penalty, but it would change 
the game itself. The rules of sovereignty not only regu- 
late state practices but also make possible the very idea 
of a sovereign state. The norms also vary in terms of 
their institutionalization, that is, how much they are 
taken for granted. In their famous ‘life cycle’ perspec- 
tive, Finnemore and Sikkink identify how normative 
structures evolve over time. Not all is fair in love, war, 
or any other social endeavour. But we also know that 
what counts as playing the game of love or war can vary 
over time, which means that we should be concerned 
with their origins and evolution and their correspond- 
ing effects. Furthermore, rules are not static, but rather 
are revised through practice, reflection, and arguments 
by actors regarding how they should be applied to new 
situations. Indeed, actors can engage in strategic social 
construction (Finnemore and Sikkink 1998). Actors 
attempt to change the norms that subsequently guide 
and constitute state identities and interests. Human 
rights activists, for instance, try to encourage compli- 
ance with human rights norms not only by naming 
and shaming those who violate these norms, but also 
by encouraging states to identify with these norms 
because it is the right thing to do. 

The social construction of reality and the attempt 
by actors to shape the normative environment points 
to the concept of legitimacy. Do we choose only the 
most efficient action? Do the ends justify the means? 
Or is certain action just unacceptable? The earlier dis- 
tinction between constitutive and regulative rules par- 
allels the conceptual distinction between the logic of 
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consequences and the logic of appropriateness. The 
logic of consequences attributes action to the antici- 
pated costs and benefits, mindful that other actors are 
doing just the same. The logic of appropriateness, how- 
ever, highlights how actors are rule-following, worry- 
ing about whether their actions are legitimate. The two 
logics are not necessarily distinct or competing. What 
is viewed as appropriate and legitimate can affect the 
possible costs of different actions; the more illegitimate 
a possible course of action appears to be, the higher 
the potential cost for those who proceed on their own. 
The USA decision to go into Iraq without the bless- 
ing of the UN Security Council meant that other states 
viewed the USA actions as illegitimate, were less will- 
ing to support them, and this raised the costs to the 
USA when it went ahead. 

By emphasizing the social construction of real- 
ity, we also are questioning what is frequently taken 
for granted. This points to several issues. One is a 
concern with the origins of the social constructs that 
now appear to us as natural and are now part of our 
social vocabulary. Sovereignty did not always exist; it 
was a product of historical forces and human interac- 
tions that generated new distinctions regarding where 
political authority resided. The category of weapons 
of mass destruction is a modern invention. Although 
individuals have been forced to flee their homes ever 
since Adam and Eve were exiled from Eden, the politi- 
cal and legal category of ‘refugees’ is only a century old 
(see Case Study 1). 

To understand the origins of these concepts requires 
attention to the interplay between existing ideas and 
institutions, the political calculations by leaders who 
had ulterior motives, and morally minded actors who 
were attempting to improve humanity. Also of con- 
cern are alternative pathways. Although history is 
path-dependent, there are contingencies, historical 
accidents, the conjunction of material and ideational 
forces, and human intervention that can force history 
to change course. The events of 11 September 2001 
and the response by the Bush administration argu- 
ably transformed the direction of world politics. This 
interest in possible and counterfactual worlds works 
against historical determinism. Alexander Wendt’s 
(1992) claim that ‘anarchy is what states make of it’ 
calls attention to how different beliefs and practices 
will generate divergent patterns and organization of 
world politics (see Box 10.1). A world of Mahatma 
Gandhis will be very different from a world of Osama 
bin Ladens. 
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Who is a refugee, why does this category matter, and how has it 
changed? There are many ways to categorize people who leave 
their homes, including migrants, temporary workers, displaced 
people, and refugees. Before the twentieth century, ‘refugee’ as 
a legal category did not exist, and it was not until the First World 
War that states recognized people as refugees and gave them 
rights. Who was a refugee? Although many were displaced by 
the First World War, Western states limited their compassion to 
Russians who were fleeing the Bolsheviks (it was easier to accuse 
a rival state of persecuting its people); only they were entitled 
to assistance from states and the new refugee agency, the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. However, the High Commissioner 
took his mandate and the category and began to apply it to oth- 
ers in Europe who also had fled their country and needed assis- 
tance. Although states frequently permitted him to expand into 
other regions and provide more assistance, states also pushed 
back and refused to give international recognition or assistance 
to many in need—most notably when Jews were fleeing Nazi 
Germany. After the Second World War, and as a consequence of 
mass displacement, states re-examined who could be called a 


| ‘[T]he deep structure of anarchy [is] cultural or ideational rather 
| than material ... [O]nce understood this way, we can see that 
5 the logic of anarchy can vary ... [D]ifferent cultures of anarchy 
are based on different kinds of roles in terms of which states 


represent Self and Other. [T]here are three roles, enemy, rival, 
and friend ... that are constituted by, and constitute, three dis- 
tinct macro-level cultures of international politics, Hobbesian, 


Lockean, and Kantian, respectively. These cultures have different 
rules of engagement, interaction logics, and systemic tendencies 
... The logic of the Hobbesian anarchy is well known: “the war 
of all against all ..." This is the true self-help system ... where 
actors cannot count on each other for help or even to observe 
basic-self-restraint ... Survival depends solely on military power 
... Security is deeply competitive, a zero-sum affair ... Even if 
what states really want is security rather than power, their col- 
lective beliefs force them to act as if they are power-seeking ... 





olaola 





refugee and what assistance they could receive. Because Western 
states were worried about having obligations to millions of peo- 
ple around the world, they defined a refugee as an individual 
‘outside the country of his origin owing to a well-founded fear of 
persecution’ as a consequence of events that occurred in Europe 
before 1951. In other words, their definition excluded those | 
outside Europe who were displaced because of war or natural 
disasters or because of events after 1951. Objecting to this arbi- 
trary definition that excluded so many, the new refugee agency, 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, working 
with aid agencies and permissive states, seized on events outside 
Europe and argued that there was no principled reason to deny 
to them what was given to Europeans. 

Over time the political meaning of ‘refugee’ came to include 
anyone who was forced to flee their home and cross an interna- 
tional border, and eventually states changed the international 
legal meaning to reflect the new political realities. Now, in the 
contemporary era, we are likely to call someone a refugee if they 
are forced to flee their homes because of man-made circum- 
stances and do not worry if they have crossed an international 
border. To capture these people, we now have a term ‘internally 
displaced people’. One reason why states wanted to differentiate 
‘statutory’ refugees from internally-displaced people is because 
they have little interest in extending their international legal 
obligations to millions of people, and do not want to become 
too involved in the domestic affairs of other states. Still, the con- 
cept of refugees has expanded impressively over the last 100 
years, and the result is that there are millions of people who are 
now entitled to forms of assistance that are a matter of life and 
death. 


Theory applied 
» Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
Cg applications of theoretical perspectives. 


The Lockean culture has a different logic ... because it is based 
on a different role structure, rivalry rather than enmity ... Like 
enemies, rivals are constituted by representations about Self and 
Other with respect to violence, but these representations areless | 
threatening: unlike enemies, rivals expect each other to act as if © 
they recognize their sovereignty, their life and liberty, as a right, 
and therefore not to try to conquer or dominate them ... Unlike 
friends, however, the recognition among rivals does not extend 
to the right to be free from violence in disputes. The Kantian cul- 
ture is based on a role structure of friendship ... within which 
states expect each other to observe two simple rules: (1) disputes 
will be settled without war or the threat of war (the rule of non- 
violence); and (2) they will fight as a team if the security of any 
one is threatened by a third party.’ 


(Wendt 1999: 43, 279, 251, 298-9) 
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Constructivists also examine how actors make their 
activities meaningful. Following Max Weber’s (1949: 
81) insight that ‘we are cultural beings with the capac- 
ity and the will to take a deliberate attitude toward 
the world and to lend it significance’, constructiv- 
ists attempt to recover the meanings that actors give 
to their practices and the objects that they construct. 
These derive not from private beliefs but rather from 
culture. In contrast to the rationalist presumption that 
culture, at most, constrains action, constructivists 
argue that culture informs the meanings that people 
give to their action. Sometimes constructivists have 
presumed that such meanings derive from a hardened 
culture. But because culture is fractured and because 
society comprises different interpretations of what is 
meaningful activity, scholars need to consider these 
cultural fault lines and treat the fixing of meanings as 
an accomplishment that is the essence of politics. Some 
of the most important debates in world politics are 
about how to define particular activities. Development, 
human rights, security, humanitarian intervention, 
sovereignty are all important orienting concepts that 
can have any number of meanings. States and non-state 
actors have rival interpretations of the meanings of 
these concepts and will fight to try to have their pre- 
ferred meaning collectively accepted. 

The very fact that these meanings are fixed through 
politics, and that once these meanings are fixed they 
have consequences for the ability of people to deter- 
mine their fates, suggests an alternative way of think- 
ing about power. Most international relations theorists 
treat power as the ability of one state to compel another 





‘International agencies mandated with the protection of war- 
affected civilians generally aim to provide protection in a neu- 
tral manner, but when necessary they prioritize the protection 
of the “especially vulnerable.” According to professional stand- 
ards recently articulated by the International Committee for the 
Red Cross, “special attention by organizations for specific groups 
_ should be determined on the basis ofan assessment of their needs 
| and vulnerability as well as the risks to which they are exposed.” 
| If adult men are most likely to lose their lives directly as a result 
of the fall of a besieged town, one would expect that, given these 
standards, such agencies would emphasize protection of civil- 
ian men in areas under siege by armed forces. Nonetheless, in 
places where civilians have been evacuated from besieged areas 
in an effort to save lives, it is typically women, children, and the 
elderly who have composed the evacuee population ... While 


Box 10.2 Charl Carpenter on the effects of gender on the lives of individuals - 
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state to do what it otherwise would not, and tend to 
focus on the material technologies, such as military 
firepower and economic statecraft, which have this per- 
suasive effect. Constructivists have offered two impor- 
tant additions to this view of power. The forces of power 
go beyond the material; they also can be ideational 
(Barnett and Duvall 2005). Consider the issue of legiti- 
macy. States, including great powers, crave legitimacy, 
the belief that they are acting according to and pursu- 
ing the values of the broader international community. 
There is a direct relationship between their legitimacy 
and the costs of a course of action: the greater the legiti- 
macy, the easier time they will have convincing others 
to cooperate with their policies; the less the legitimacy, 
the more costly the action. This means, then, that even 
great powers will frequently feel the need to alter their 
policies in order to be viewed as legitimate—or bear 
the consequences. Further evidence of the constraining 
power of legitimacy is offered by the tactic of ‘naming 
and shaming’ by human rights activists. If states did 
not care about their reputation and the perception that 
they were acting in a manner consistent with prevail- 
ing international standards, then this tactic would have 
little visible impact; it is only because law-breaking 
governments want to be perceived as acting in a man- 
ner consistent with international norms that they can 
be taunted into changing their conduct. 

Moreover, the effects of power go beyond the ability 
to change behaviour. Power also includes how knowl- 
edge, the fixing of meanings, and the construction 
of identities allocate differential rewards and capaci- 
ties. If development is defined as per capita income, 


in principle all civilians are to be protected on the basis of their | 
actions and social roles, in practice only certain categories of 
population (women, elderly, sick, and disabled) are presumed to 
be civilians regardless of context ... Thus ... gender is encoded 
within the parameters of the immunity norm: while in principle 
the “innocent civilian” may include other groups, such as adult 
men, the presumption that women and children are innocents, 
whereas adult men may not be means that “women and chil- 
dren” signifies “civilian” in a way that “unarmed adult male" does 
not ... Similarly, gender beliefs are embedded in ... the concept 
of “especially vulnerable populations” ... In this context it never 
would have occurred to protection agencies to evacuate men 
and boys first, even if they had had the chance. 


(Carpenter 2003: 662, 671, 673-4) 
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then some actors, namely states, and some activities, 
namely industrialization, are privileged; however, if 
development is defined as basic needs met, then other 
actors, namely peasants and women, gain voice, and 
other activities, namely small-scale agricultural initia- 
tives and cottage industries, are visible. International 
humanitarian law tends to assume that ‘combatants’ 
are men and ‘civilians’ are women, children, and the 
elderly; consequently, as the discussion of the Bosnian 
civil war illustrates, men and women might be differen- 
tially protected by the laws of war (see Box 10.2). 

Although there is tremendous debate among con- 
structivists over whether and how they are committed 
to social science, there is some common ground. To 
begin with, they reject the unity of science thesis—that 
the methods of the natural sciences are appropriate for 
understanding the social world. Instead, they argue that 
the objects of the natural world and the social world are 
different in one crucial respect: in the social world the 
subject knows herself, through reflection on her actions, 
as a subject not simply of experience but of intentional 
action as well. Humans reflect on their experiences and 
use these experiences to inform their reasons for their 
behaviour. Atoms do not. What necessitates a human 
science, therefore, is the need to understand how indi- 
viduals give significance and meaning to their actions. 
Only then will we be able to explain human action. 
Consequently, the human sciences require methods 
that can capture the interpretations that actors bring 
to their activities. Max Weber, a founding figure of this 
approach, advocated that scholars employ verstehen 
to recreate how people understand and interpret the 
world. To do so, scholars need to exhibit empathy, to 
locate the practice within the collectivity so that one 
knows how this practice or activity counts, and to unify 
these individual experiences into objectively, though 
time-bound, explanations (Ruggie 1998: 860). 

Most constructivists remain committed to causality 
and explanation, but insist on a definition of causality 
and explanation that is frequently accepted by many 
IR scholars. A highly popular view of causality is that 
independent and dependent variables are unrelated 
and that a cause exists when the movement of one vari- 
able precedes and is responsible for the movement of 
another. Constructivists, though, add that structures 
can have a causal impact because they make possible 
certain kinds of behaviour, and thus generate certain 
tendencies in the international system. Sovereignty 
does not cause states with certain capacities; instead, 
it produces them and invests them with capacities that 


make possible certain kinds of behaviours. Being a 
sovereign state, after all, means that states have certain 
rights and privileges that other actors in world politics 
do not. States are permitted to use violence (though 
within defined limits) while non-state actors that use 
violence are, by definition, terrorists. Knowing some- 
thing about the structure, therefore, does important 
causal work. Constructivists also are committed to 
explanatory theory, but reject the idea that explana- 
tion requires the discovery of timeless laws. In fact, it is 
virtually impossible to find such laws in international 
politics. The reason for their absence is not because of 
some odd characteristic of international politics: this 
elusiveness exists for all the human sciences. As Karl 
Popper observed, the search for timeless laws in the 
human sciences will be forever elusive because of the 
ability of humans to accumulate knowledge of their 
activities, to reflect on their practices and acquire 
new knowledge, and to change their practices as a 
consequence. Accordingly, constructivists reject the 
search for laws in favour of contingent generalizations 
(Price and Reus-Smit 1998). Because of their interest 
in uncovering meaning and discovering contingent 
generalizations, constructivists have used a grab-bag 
of methods, including statistical models, game theory, 
rich case studies, and ethnography. 

























Constructivists are concerned with human consciousness 
and knowledge, treat ideas as structural factors that 
influence how actors interpret the world, consider the 
dynamic relationship between ideas and material forces as 
a consequence of how actors interpret their material 
reality, and are interested in how agents produce structures | 
and how structures produce agents. 


e Regulative and constitutive norms shape what actors do, 
but only constitutive norms shape the identity and actors 
of states and what counts as legitimate behaviour. 


| e Although the meanings that actors bring to their activities 
are shaped by the underlying culture, meanings are not 
always fixed and the fixing of meaning is a central feature 
of politics. 


e Social construction denaturalizes what is taken for granted, 
asks questions about the origins of what is now accepted 
as a fact of life, and considers the alternative pathways that 
might have produced, and can produce, alternative worlds. | 


iz e Power is not only the ability of one actor to get another 
actor to do what they would not do otherwise, but also the 
production of identities, interests, and meanings that limit 
the ability of actors to control their fate. 
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Constructivism’s focus on how the world hangs together, 
how normative structures construct the identities and 
interests of actors, and how actors are rule-following, 
might seem ideal for explaining why things stay the 
same but useless for explaining why things change. 
This is hardly true. Constructivism claims that what 
exists might not have existed, and need not—inviting 
us to think of alternative worlds and the conditions that 
make them more or less possible. Indeed, constructiv- 
ism scolded neo-realism and neo-liberal institutional- 
ism for their failure to explain contemporary global 
transformations. The Peace of Westphalia helped to 
establish sovereignty and the norm of non-interference, 
but in recent decades various processes have worked 
against the principle of non-interference and suggested 
how state sovereignty is conditional on how states treat 
their populations—best known as a responsibility to 
protect. World orders are created and sustained not 
only by great power preferences but also by changing 
understandings of what constitutes a legitimate inter- 
national order. Until the Second World War, the idea 
of a world organized around empires was hardly ille- 
gitimate; now it is. One of today’s most pressing and 
impressive issues concerning global change is the ‘end 
of history’ and the apparent homogenization of world 
politics—that is, the tendency of states to organize their 
domestic and international lives in similar ways, and 
the growing acceptance of certain international norms 
for defining the good life and how to get there. In the 
rest of this section, I explore three concepts that figure 
centrally in such discussions—diffusion, socialization, 
and the internationalization and institutionalization of 
norms. 

A central theme in any discussion of global change 
is diffusion. Stories about diffusion concern how par- 
ticular models, practices, norms, strategies, or beliefs 
spread within a population. Constructivists have 
highlighted two important issues. One is institutional 
isomorphism, which observes that those organiza- 
tions that share the same environment will, over time, 
resemble each other. In other words, if once there was 
a diversity of models within the population, over time 
that diversity yields to conformity and convergence 
around a single model. There used to be various ways to 
organize state structures, economic activity, free trade 
agreements, and on and on. But now the world is orga- 
nized around the nation-state, states favour democratic 
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forms of governance and market economies, and most 
international organizations have a multilateral form. 
It is possible that the reason for this convergence is 
that states now realize that some institutions are just 
superior to others. An additional possibility is that 
states look alike because they want acceptance, legiti- 


macy, and status. For instance, one explanation for 
the recent wave of democratization and elections is 
that states now accept that democratic elections are a 
more efficient and superior way to organize politics; it 
also could be, though, that lots of states have decided 
to turn democratic and run elections not because they 
were persuaded that it would be more efficient, but 
rather because they wanted to be viewed as part of the 
‘modern world’ and receive the benefits associated with 
being a legitimate state. 

How do things diffuse? Why are they accepted in 
new places? One factor is coercion. Colonialism and 
great power imposition figured centrally in the spread 
of capitalism. Another factor is strategic competition. 


Heated rivals are likely to adopt similar weapons sys- 


tems to try to stay even on the military battlefield. States 
also will adopt similar ideas and organizations for at 
least four other reasons. Formal and informal pressures 
can cause states to adopt similar ideas because doing 
so will bring them resources they need. States want 
resources, and to attract these resources they will adopt 
and reform their institutions to signal to various com- 
munities that they are part of the club and are utilizing 
‘modern’ techniques. In other words, they value these 
new institutions not because they truly believe that 
they are superior, but rather because they are symbols 
that will attract resources. Eastern European coun- 
tries seeking entry into the European Union adopted 
various reforms not only because they believed that 
they are superior but also because they are the price of 
admission. 

Also, during periods of uncertainty, when states are 
unsure of how to address existing challenges, they are 
likely to adopt those models that are perceived as suc- 
cessful or legitimate. Political candidates in newly 
democratizing countries reorganize their party and 
campaign organizations in order to increase their pros- 
pects of electoral victory. To that end, they draw from 
models of success, largely from the American context, 
not necessarily because they have evidence that the 
American campaign model is truly better, but rather 
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because it appears modern, sophisticated, and superior. 
Furthermore, frequently states adopt particular models 
because of their symbolic standing. Many Third World 
governments have acquired very expensive weapons 
systems that have very little military value because they 
convey to others that they are sophisticates and are a part 
of the ‘club’. Iran’s nuclear ambitions might owe to its 
desire for regional dominance, but it could also be that it 
wants to own this ultimate status symbol. Finally, profes- 
sional associations and expert communities also diffuse 
organizational models. Most associations have estab- 
lished techniques, codes of conduct, and methodolo- 
gies for determining how to confront challenges in their 
area of expertise. They learn these techniques through 
informal interactions and in formal settings such as in 
universities. Once these standards are established, they 
become the ‘industry standard’ and the accepted way of 
addressing problems in an area. Part of the job of pro- 
fessional associations and expert networks is to commu- 
nicate these standards to others; doing so makes them 
agents of diffusion. Economists, lawyers, military offi- 
cials, arms control experts, and others diffuse practices, 
standards, and models through networks and associa- 
tions. If the American way of campaigning is becoming 
increasingly accepted around the world, it is in part due 
to a new class of professional campaign consultants that 
have converged around a set of accepted techniques and 
are ready to peddle their wares to willing customers. 

In their discussion of changing identities and inter- 
ests, constructivists have also employed the concept of 
socialization. How can we explain how states change so 
that they come to identify with the identities, interests, 
and manners of the existing members of the club, and, 
accordingly, change their behaviour so that it is con- 
sistent with those of the group? According to Alistair 
Iain Johnston (2008), the place to look is the intimate 
relations between states within international institu- 
tions and organizations. Specifically, he explores the 
possibility that China changed its security policies over 
the last two decades because of socialization processes 
contained in various multilateral forums. Furthermore, 
he argues that socialization can be produced by several 
mechanisms: by mimicking, when state officials face 
tremendous uncertainty and decide that the best way to 
proceed is to adopt the practices that seem to have served 
others well; social influence, when state officials aspire 
to status within the existing group and are sensitive 
to signs of approval and disapproval; and persuasion, 
when state officials are convinced by the superiority of 
new ways of thinking about the world. Consistent with 


the earlier comment that we should look for ways in 
which constructivism and rational choice are both com- 
peting and complementary explanations of state behav- 
iour, Johnston argues that some paths to socialization 
are closer to what rationalists have in mind, especially 
as they emphasize the costs and benefits of action, and 
some are closer to what constructivists have in mind, 
especially as they emphasize the desire to be accepted by 
the broader community and to show the ability to learn. 

Discussions of diffusion and socialization also draw 
attention to the internationalization of norms. Norms 
are standards of appropriate behaviour for actors with 
a given identity. Norms of humanitarianism, citizen- 
ship, military intervention, human rights, trade, arms 
control, and the environment not only regulate what 
states do, they can also be connected to their identi- 
ties and are thus expressive of how they define them- 
selves and their interests. Norms constrain behaviour 
because actors are worried about costs and because of 
a sense of self. ‘Civilized’ states are expected to avoid 
settling their differences through violence, not because 
war might not pay but rather because it violates how 
‘Civilized’ states are expected to act. Human rights 
activists aspire to reduce human rights violations not 
only by ‘naming and shaming’ those who violate these 
rights but also by persuading potential violators that 
the observation of human rights is tied to their identity 
as a modern, responsible state. The domestic debates on 
the USA's treatment of ‘enemy combatants’ concerned 
not only whether torture worked but also whether it is a 
legitimate practice for civilized states. 

These expectations of what constitutes proper behav- 
iour can diffuse across the population to the point that 
they are taken for granted. Norms, therefore, do not 
simply erupt but rather evolve through a political pro- 
cess. A central issue, therefore, is the internationaliza- 
tion and institutionalization of norms, or what is now 
called the life cycle of norms (see Box 10.3). 

Although many international norms have a taken- 
for-granted quality, they have to come from some- 
where, and their path to acceptance is nearly always 
rough and rocky. Although most states now recognize 
that prisoners of war have certain rights and cannot 
be subjected to summary executions on the battlefield, 
this was not always the case. These rights originated 
with the emergence of international humanitarian law 
in the late nineteenth century, and then slowly spread 
and became increasingly accepted over the next several 
decades in response to considerable debate regarding 
how to minimize the horrors of war. Now most states 
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| Norm emergence 
‘This stage is typified by persuasion by norm entrepreneurs [who] 
| attempt to convince a critical mass of states ... to embrace new 
norms. Norm entrepreneurs call attention to issues or even 
"create" issues by using language that names, interprets, and 
dramatizes them.’ Norm entrepreneurs attempt to establish 
‘frames ... that resonate with broader public understandings and 
> are adopted as new ways of talking about and understanding 
| issues’. Norm entrepreneurs need a launching pad to promote 
_ their norms, and will frequently work from non-governmental 
organizations and with international organizations and states. ‘In 
most cases foran emergent normto reach a threshold and move 
toward the second stage, it must become institutionalized in spe- 
cific sets of international rules and organizations ... After norm 
entrepreneurs have persuaded a critical mass of states to become 
norm leaders and adopt new norms ... the norm reaches a criti- 
cal threshold or tipping point. 


| Norm cascade 
‘The second stage is characterized more by a dynamic of imi- 
tation as the norm leaders attempt to socialize other states to 


accept that prisoners of war have rights, even if those 
rights are not fully observed. Several decades ago many 
scholars and jurists objected to the very idea of human- 
itarian intervention because it violated sovereignty’s 
principle of non-interference and allowed great powers 
to try to become sheep in wolves’ clothing. Over the last 
fifteen years, though, there has been a growing accep- 
tance of humanitarian intervention and a ‘responsibil- 
ity to protect—when states are unable or unwilling 
to protect their citizens, then the international com- 
munity inherits that responsibility. This revolutionary 
concept emerged through fits and starts, in response 
to tragedies such as Rwanda and propelled by various 
states and humanitarian organizations. 

Among the various consequences of institutional iso- 
morphism and the internationalization of norms, three 
are noteworthy. There used to be a myriad of ways to 
organize human activities, but that diversity has slowly 
but impressively yielded to conformity. Yet just because 
states look alike does not mean that they act alike. After 
all, many states gravitate towards particular models not 
because they really think that the model is better but 
in order to improve their legitimacy. These states, then, 
can be expected to act in ways that are inconsistent with 
the expectations of the model. For instance, if govern- 
ments adopt democratic forms of governance and elec- 
tions solely for symbolic reasons, then we should expect 


become norm followers. The exact motivation for this second 
stage where the norm “cascades” through the rest of the popula- 
tion (in this case, states) may vary, but ... a combination of pres- 
sure for conformity, desire to enhance international legitimation, 
and the desire of state leaders to enhance their self-esteem facili- 
tate norm cascades.’ These processes can be likened to socializa- 
tion. ‘To the degree that states and state elites fashion a political | 
self or identity in relation to the international community, the | 
concept of socialization suggests that the cumulative effect of | 
many countries in a region adopting new norms’ is akin to peer 
pressure. 


Norm internalization 

The third stage is ‘norm internalization ... Norms acquire a taken- 
for-granted quality and are no longera matter of ... debate’ and 
thus are automatically honoured. ‘For example, few people today 
discuss whether women should be allowed to vote, whether slav- 
ery is useful, or whether medical personnel should be granted 
immunity during war. 


(Adapted from Finnemore and Sikkink 1998: 894-905) 





the presence of democratic institutions to exist along- 
side authoritarian and illiberal practices. There is also 
a deepening sense of an ‘international community’. The 
internationalization of norms suggests that actors are 
increasingly accepting standards of behaviour because 
they are connected to a sense of self that is tied to the 
international community. These norms, in other words, 
are bound up with the values of that community. To the 
extent that these values are shared, it becomes possible 
to speak of an international community. A third conse- 
quence is the presence of power even within an inter- 
national community. Whose vision of international 
community is being constructed? Diffusion rarely goes 
from the Third World to the West; instead, it travels from 
the West to the Third World. The international society 
of states began as a European society and then expanded 
outward; the internationalization of this society and its 
norms shaped the identities and foreign policy practices 
of new members. In other words, the convergence on 
similar models, the internationalization of norms, and 
the possible emergence of an international community 
should not be mistaken for a world without power and 
hierarchy. In general, the constructivist concern with 
international diffusion and the internationalization of 
norms touches centrally on global change because of the 
interest in a world in motion and transformation (see 
Box 10.4). 
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Agent-structure problem: the problem is how to think about 
the relationship between agents and structures. One view is that 
agents are born with already formed identities and interests and 
then treat other actors and the broad structure that their interac- 
tions produce as a constraint on their interests. But this suggests 
that actors are pre-social to the extent that there is little interest in 


their identities or possibility that they might change their interests 


through their interactions with others. Another view is to treat the 
structure not as a constraint but rather as constituting the actors 
themselves. Yet this might treat agents as cultural dupes because 
they are nothing more than artefacts of that structure. The pro- 
posed solution to the agent-structure problem is to try and find a 
way to understand how agents and structures constitute each other. 


Constructivism: an approach to international politics that 
concerns itself with the centrality of ideas and human conscious- 
ness; stresses a holistic and idealist view of structures; and how 
the structure constructs the actors’ identities and interests, how 
their interaction is organized and constrained by that structure, 
and how their very interaction serves to either reproduce or 
transform that structure. 


` Holism: the view that structures cannot be decomposed into 


the individual units and their interactions because structures are 
more than the sum of their parts and are irreducibly social. The 
effects of structures, moreover, go beyond merely constraining 
the actors but also construct them. 


Idealism: although often associated with the claim that it is 
possible to create a world of peace, idealism as a social theory 
argues that the most fundamental feature of society is social 
consciousness. Ideas shape how we see ourselves and our inter- 
ests, the knowledge that we use to categorize and understand 
the world, the beliefs we have of others, and the possible and 
impossible solutions to challenges and threats. Idealism does not 
disregard material forces such as technology, but instead claims 
that the meanings and consequences of these material forces are 
not given by nature but rather driven by human interpretations. 


Identity: the understanding of the self in relationship to 
an ‘other’. Identities are social and thus are always formed in 


e The recognition that the world is socially constructed means 
that constructivists can investigate global change and 
transformation. 


e Akey issue in any study of global change is diffusion, 
captured by the concern with institutional isomorphism and 
the life cycle of norms. 


e Although diffusion sometimes occurs because of the view 
that the model is superior, frequently actors adopt a model 


relationship to others. Constructivists generally hold that identi- 
ties shape interests; we cannot know what we want unless we | 
know who we are. Because identities are social and are produced 
through interactions, they can change. 


Individualism: the view that structures can be reduced to the 
aggregation of individuals and their interactions. International 
relations theories that subscribe to individualism assume the 
nature of the units and their interests, usually states and the 
pursuit of power or wealth, and then examine how the broad 
structure, usually the distribution of power, constrains how states 
can act and generates certain patterns in international politics. 
Individualism stands in contrast to holism. 


Materialism: the view that material forces, including tech- 
nology, are the bedrock of society. For International Relations 
scholars, this leads to forms of technological determinism or the | 
distribution of military power for understanding the state's for- 
eign policy and patterns of international politics. 


Normative structure: international relations theory tra- 
ditionally defines structure in material terms, such as the dis- 
tribution of power, and then treats structure as a constraint on 
actors. In contrast to a materialist structure, a normative struc- 
ture includes the collectively held ideas such as knowledge, rules, 
beliefs, and norms that not only constrain actors—they also con- 
struct categories of meaning, constitute their identities and inter- 
ests, and define standards of appropriate conduct. Critical here 
is the concept of a norm, a standard of appropriate behaviour 
for actors with a given identity. Actors adhere to norms not only 
because of benefits and costs for doing so, but also because they 
are related to a sense of self. 


Rational choice: an approach that emphasizes how actors 
attempt to maximize their interests, and how they attempt to 
select the most efficient means to achieve those interests, and 
endeavours to explain collective outcomes by virtue of the 
attempt by actors to maximize their preferences under a set | 
of constraints. Deriving largely from economic theorizing, the | 
rational choice approach to politics and international politics has | 
been immensely influential and applied to a range of issues. 


either because of external pressures or because of its 
symbolic legitimacy. 


Institutional isomorphism and the internationalization of 
norms raise issues of growing homogeneity in world politics, 
a deepening international community, and socialization 
processes. 
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Chapter 10 Social constructivism 





Conclusion 





This chapter surveyed the global-historical, intellec- 
tual, and disciplinary forces that made constructivism 
a particularly attractive way of thinking about inter- 
national politics, whose continuities and transforma- 
tions it invites students to imagine. It explores why the 
world is organized the way it is, considers the different 
factors that shape the durable forms of world politics, 
and seeks alternative worlds. In doing so, it challenges 
received wisdoms and opens up new lines of enquiry. 
Although many in the discipline treated as strange the 
claim that ideas can shape how the world works, in fact 
what is strange is a view of a world devoid of ideas. 
After all, is it even possible to imagine such a world? 
What would it look like? Is it even possible to imagine 
a world driven only by materialist forces? What would 
it look like? 

Constructivism challenged the discipline’s main- 
stream on its own terms and on issues that were at the 
heart of its research agenda. Its success has sometimes 
led to the false impression that constructivism is a sub- 
stantive theory and not the social theory that it is. As 
such, it is both much more and much less than meets 
the eye. It is much less because it is not properly a the- 
ory that can be viewed as a rival to many of the theories 
in this volume. It offers no predictions about enduring 


Questions 


regularities or tendencies in world politics. Instead, it 
suggests how to investigate them. Consequently, it is 
much more than meets the eye because it offers alter- 
native ways of thinking about a range of concepts and 
issues, including power, alliance formation, war ter- 
mination, military intervention, the liberal peace, and 
international organizations. 

What of the future of constructivism? It depends 
on which version of constructivism we are discussing. 
Constructivists generally accept certain commitments, 
including idealism, holism, and an interest in the rela- 
tionship between agents and structures. They also 
accept certain basic claims, such as the social construc- 
tion of reality, the existence and importance of social 
facts, the constitution of actors’ identities, interests, 
and subjectivities, and the importance of recovering 
the meaning that actors give to their activities. But they 
also exhibit tremendous differences. Although some- 
times these disagreements can appear to derive from 
academic posturing, the search for status, and the nar- 
cissism of minor differences, in fact there also can be 
much at stake, as suggested in Chapter 11. These differ- 
ences will exist as long as constructivism exists. This is 
healthy because it will guard against complacency and 
enrich our understanding of the world. 


UW 


What were the silences of neo-realism and neo-liberal institutionalism? 

What is the core of constructivism? 

Do you find constructivism a useful approach for thinking about world politics? 
Do you agree that we should try to understand how actors make meaningful their 


behaviour in world politics? Or is it enough to examine behaviour? 

5 How are meanings fixed in world politics? 

6 What sort of relationship can exist between rational choice and constructivism? 

7 What do you think are the core issues for the study of global change, and how does 
constructivism help you address those issues? Alternatively, how does a constructivist 
framework help you identify new issues that you had not previously considered? 

8 Does it make sense to think about states being socialized, as if they were individuals? 

9 How does the concept of diffusion help you understand why and how the world has 


changed? 


10 Does the internationalization and institutionalization of norms imply some notion of 


progress? 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter focuses on poststructuralism, one of the 
International Relations (IR) perspectives furthest away 
from the neo-realist and neo-liberal mainstream. 
Poststructuralists in IR draw on a larger body of philo- 
sophical texts known as poststructuralism. They argue 
that the state stands at the centre of world politics 
and that we should understand it as a particular form 
of political community. This challenges neo-realism's 


and neo-liberalism’s conception of the state as a 
rational actor driven by self-help and relative or abso- 
lute gains. The mainstream’s conception is, argues 
poststructuralism, ahistorical and it marginalizes non- 
and trans-state actors, stateless people, and those 
persecuted by ‘their own’ states. Poststructuralists 
hold that foreign policies always imply a particular 
representation of our and others’ identities, and that 
identities have no fixed meaning, but are constituted 
in language. 
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Introduction 








Like constructivism, poststructuralism became part of 
International Relations (IR) in the 1980s (see Ch. 10). 
As constructivists, poststructuralists in IR were influ- 
enced by social and philosophical theory, which had 
played a major role in the humanities since the 1970s. 
Politically, the early and mid-1980s were dominated by 
the second cold war, and this context made an impact 
on poststructuralists, who feared that the two blocs 
would destroy each other in a nuclear holocaust (see 
Ch. 3). Poststructuralists held that the key to the cold 
war lay in the enemy constructions that both East and 
West promoted. The cold war is of course now long 
gone, but poststructuralism is still very much focused 
on high politics (themes high on the foreign policy 
agenda, such as war, security, and the military), and 
it maintains a concern with states’ constructions of 
threats and enemies. 

Poststructuralists bring a critical perspective to the 
study of world politics in two important respects. They 
are critical of the way that most states conduct their for- 
eign policies and they are critical of how most IR theo- 
ries tell us to study what states do. Poststructuralists 


: Studying the social world 


disagree with realism (see Ch. 6) that we should see 
the state as a self-help actor orasa unit that stays the 
same through history. Rather, the state is a particular 
way of understanding political community—that is, 
who we can trust and who we feel we have something 
in common with (see also Chs 25 and 32). Likewise, 
if the international system is anarchic, it is because 
states and other actors reproduce this system, not 
because it is given once and for all. Poststructuralism 
wants us to take seriously what is excluded and mar- 
ginalized by existing policies and theories, and it tells 
us to think critically about how we construct the world. 
To poststructuralists, there is no objective yardstick 
that we can use to define threats, dangers, enemies, or, 
say, underdevelopment. We need to investigate how 
constructions of the world, and the people and places 
that inhabit it, make particular polices seem natural 
and therefore legitimate. Poststructuralism tells us to 
take the state and power very seriously, but it does so 
ina manner that sets it aside from the other theories 
of world politics that you have encountered so far (see 
Chs 6—10). 





Because poststructuralism adopts a critical attitude to 
world politics, it raises guestions about ontology (what 
isinthe world) and epistemology (how we can study the 
world). For students of world politics, the most impor- 
tant ontological guestions concern the state. Is the state 
the only actor that really matters, or are non-state actors 
as—or more—important? Does the state that we know 
today act in essentially the same terms as those we see 
when we look back in time, or are the historical changes 
so important that we need specific theories for other 
times and places? Are states able to change their views 
of others from hostility and fear to collaboration? As you 
have learned from previous chapters, there has never 
been a consensus in IR on how to answer these ontologi- 
cal questions. Realists have held that the self-help state is 
the essential core and that the drive for power or security 
makes it impossible to move beyond the risk of war (see 
Ch. 6). Liberalists (see Ch. 7) have disagreed, arguing 
that states can build a more cooperative and peaceful 
system. Both realism and liberalism agree, though, that 
the state is the main building block. 


Although ontological assumptions are absolutely 
central for how we think about the world, scholars and 
students often go about studying world politics without 
giving ontology much thought. That is because onto- 
logical assumptions come into view only when theo- 
ries with different ontological assumptions clash. As 
long as one works within the same paradigm, there is 
no need to discuss one’s basic assumptions, and energy 
can be devoted to more specific questions. For example, 
instead of discussing what it requires to be a state, one 
tests whether democratic states are more or less likely 
to form alliances than non-democratic ones. One of the 
strengths of poststructuralism has been to call atten- 
tion to how much the ontological assumptions we make 
about the state actually matter for how we view the 
world and for the more specific explanations of world 
politics we come up with. 

Poststructuralism also brings epistemology—that is, 
questions of knowledge—to the fore. As with ontology, 
the importance of epistemology is clearest when theo- 
ries clash over which understanding should be adopted. 
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As argued in Chapter 8, mainstream approaches adopt 
a positivist epistemology. They strive to find the causal 
relations that ‘rule’ world politics, working with depen- 
dent and independent variables. In the case of demo- 
cratic peace theory, for example, this implies a research 
agenda where the impact of state-type (democratic/ 
non-democratic) on foreign policy behaviour (going 
to war or not) can be tested (see also Chs 7 and 15). 
Poststructuralists, by contrast, embrace a post-posi- 
tivist epistemology as they argue that the social world 
is so far removed from the hard sciences where causal 
epistemologies originate that we cannot understand 
world politics through causal cause-effect relation- 
ships. Compared to constructivists (Ch. 10), who adopt 
a concept of causality as structural pressure, poststruc- 
turalists hold that causality as such is inappropriate, 
not because there are no such things as structures, 
but because these structures are constituted through 
human action. Structures cannot therefore be indepen- 
dent variables (see Box 11.1). As you will see from the 
rest of this chapter, constitutive theories are still theo- 
ries, not just descriptions or stories about the world, 
because they define theoretical concepts, explain how 
they hang together, and instruct us on how to use them 
in analysis of world politics. Thus it is not easier or less 
rigorous to develop non-causal, constitutive theories; it 
is just different. 

The distinction between causal and non-causal 
theories is also captured by the distinction between 
explanatory theories and constitutive theories. As 
you read through the literature on world politics, you 
will encounter other labels that point to much the same 
things, with causal-constitutive, explanatory-con- 
stitutive, and foundationalist-anti-foundationalist 
being the most common ones. Foundationalists hold 
that we can say whether something is true or not if we 
examine the facts; anti-foundationalists, by contrast, 
hold that what counts as ‘facts’ and ‘truth’ differ from 
theory to theory, and that we cannot therefore find 
‘the’ truth. Different IR theories take different views 
on whether we can and should agree on one set of 
facts, and thus on whether we should adopt a founda- 
tionalist position. Explanatory, positivist theories are 


Chapter 11 Poststructuralism 


z. 


Box 11.1 Causal and constitutive theories— 





Causal and constitutive theories produce different research 
questions and thus create different research agendas. Taking 
the example of contemporary piracy, a causal theory might ask: 
‘What explains the level of piracy in different African states? 


Is economic deprivation, military capabilities, or failed politi- 
= cal structures the cause?’ A constitutive theory asks instead: 
‘Which activities are being included when governments define 
| piracy? And do such definitions constitute military measures as 
legitimate policy responses?’ 


usually foundationalist, and constitutive, non-positiv- 
ist theories are usually anti-foundationalist. Because 
poststructuralism argues in favour of a constitutive, 
post-positivist, anti-foundationalist position, it is seen 
as one of the most alternative approaches in IR (see 
Chs 12 and 17). 

Epistemology is also important at a more concrete 
level of analysis, in that your epistemology leads you 
to select different kinds of ‘facts’ and to treat them 
differently. To take the example of ethnic war, realist 
and liberal analysis looks for the factors that explain 
why ethnic wars occur. Here, the relevant facts are 
the number of ethnic wars, where and when they took 
place, and facts we hypothesize might explain them: for 
instance, forms of government or economic capabili- 
ties. Poststructuralism, by contrast, asks what calling 
something an ‘ethnic war’ implies for our understand- 
ing of the war and the policies that could be used to 
stop it. Here, the facts come from texts that document 
different actors’ use of ‘war labels’. 


Poststructuralists raise questions about ontology and 
epistemology. 


Poststructuralism is critical of statism and of taking the 


anarchical system for granted. 
Poststructuralism adopts a constitutive epistemology. 


What count as facts depends on the ontological and 
epistemological assumptions a theory makes. 





Poststructuralism asa political philosophy 





As mentioned in the Introduction, IR poststructural- 
ists bring philosophical ideas and concepts to the study 
of world politics. These can be quite complex and hard 


to explain, but let us begin with four concepts that have 
been particularly influential: discourse, deconstruc- 
tion, genealogy, and intertextuality. 
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Discourse 


Poststructuralism holds that language is essential to 
how we make sense of the world. Language is social 
because we cannot make our thoughts understandable 
to others without a set of shared codes. This is cap- 
tured by the concept of discourse, which the promi- 
nent French philosopher Michel Foucault defined as a 
linguistic system that orders statements and concepts. 
Politically, language is significant because politicians— 
and other actors relevant to world politics—must legiti- 
mate their foreign polices to audiences at home and 
abroad. The words we use to describe something are 
not neutral, and the choice of one term over another 
has political implications. To take an example, if what 
happens in Darfur, Sudan is described as ‘a genocide’, 
there is a strong moral pressure on the international 
community to ‘do something’, but not if what happens 
is described as ‘tribal warfare’. 

As you can see from this example, poststructural- 
ism understands language not as a neutral transmit- 
ter, but as producing meaning. Things do not have an 
objective meaning independently of how we constitute 
them in language. You may recall from Chapter 10 
that constructivists make a distinction between social 
facts and brute facts, but poststructuralists hold that 
even brute facts are socially constructed. This does not 
mean that things do not happen in the real world—for 
instance, if you fire an armed gun at someone they will 
get hurt—but it does mean that there is no given essence 
to ‘a thing’ or ‘an event’ is the shooting an accident, an 
attack, or divine retribution for something bad you did? 
What possible meanings can be assigned to a specific 
event thus depends on the discourses that are available. 
For example, we might attribute an illness like a heart 
attack to either our lifestyle (how we eat, live, drink, and 
exercise), or to our genes (which we cannot do much 
about), or to divine punishment. Using the concept of 
discourse, we can say that heart attacks are constituted 
differently within a ‘lifestyle discourse’, a “genetic dis- 
course’, and a ‘religious discourse’. Each discourse pro- 
vides different views of the body, what can be done to 
prevent disease, and thus what policies of disease pre- 
vention should be adopted. Poststructuralists stress that 
discourses are not the same as ideas, and that material- 
ity or ‘the real world’ is not abandoned (see Box 11.2). 
To take materiality seriously means, for example, that 
advances in health technologies can change the way that 
discourses construct those afflicted by heart attacks or 
other diseases such as cancer or HIV/AIDS. 





_ Box 11.2 Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe _ 


‘The fact that every object is constituted as an object of dis- 
| course has nothing to dowith whether there is a world external 
to thought, or with the realism/idealism opposition. An earth- 
quake or the falling of a brick is an event that certainly exists, 
in the sense that it occurs here and now, independently of my 
will. But whether their specificity as objects is constructed in 
terms of “natural phenomena’ or “expressions of the wrath of 
God", depends upon the structuring of a discursive field. What 
is denied is not that such objects exist externally to thought, | 
but the rather different assertion that they could constitute | 
themselves as objects outside any discursive condition of | 
emergence ... We will affirm the material character of every 
| discursive structure. To argue the opposite is to accept the very 
classical dichotomy between an objective field constituted 
outside of any discursive intervention, and a discourse consist- 
ing of the pure expression of thought.’ 
(Laclau and Mouffe 1985: 108) 


Deconstruction 


To see language as a set of codes means that words (or 
signs) make sense only in relation to other words. We 
cannot know what ‘horse’ means unless that word is 
connected to other words: ‘animal’, ‘furry’, ‘hoofed’, 
and ‘fast’. Moreover, we know what something is only 
by comparing it to something it is not. A ‘horse’ is not 
‘human’, ‘feathered’, ‘legless’, or ‘slow. To see language 
as connected signs underscores the structural side of 
poststructuralism (see Box 11.3). 

What sets poststructuralism aside from structur- 
alism (or more precisely structural linguistics) is that 


| Box 11.3 ‘Postmodernism’ and 


‘Poststructuralism does not mean “anti-structuralism” but 
a philosophical position that developed out of structural- 
ism ..., a position which in many ways shares more with 
structuralism than with its opponents.’ 

(Wever 2002: 23) 


Postmodernism refers to a historical period (usually after the | 
Second World War), a direction in art, literature, and architec- 
ture, and is used to describe new empirical phenomena such 
as ‘postmodern war’ (see Ch. 14). Poststructuralism refers to 
a body of thought that is not confined to a specific histori- 

o cal period. Poststructuralism and postmodernism are often 

o conflated by non-poststructuralists in International Relations 

| (Campbell 2007: 211-12). 
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poststructuralism sees sign structures as unstable 
because connections between words are never given 
once and for all. To take the ‘horse’, it might be ‘an 
animal’, but in many situations it is seen as more 
‘human’ than ‘real animals’ such as ‘pigs’ or ‘worms’. 
Its ‘animalness’ is itself unstable and given through 
other signs at a given time and place. This might at 
first seem quite far removed from world politics, but 
it tells us that the ways we describe events, places, 
peoples, and states are neither neutral nor given by 
the things themselves. For example, in 2002, when 
President George W. Bush spoke about an ‘axis of evil’ 
threatening the Western world, this implied a radical 
difference between the USA and the countries (Iraq, 
Iran, and North Korea) that were part of this axis. 

The French philosopher Jacques Derrida’s theory 
of deconstruction adds that language is made up of 
dichotomies, for instance between the developed and 
the underdeveloped, the modern and the pre-modern, 
the civilized and the barbaric. These dichotomies are 
not ‘neutral’, because in each case one term is supe- 
rior to the other. There is a clear hierarchy between 
the developed-modern-civilized on the one hand 
and the underdeveloped-pre-modern-barbaric on the 
other. Think, for example, of how Western politicians 
and media represented the Libyan leader Muammar 
Gaddafi as irrational—sometimes even crazy—and 
thus radically different from ‘normal’, Western heads 
of state. Deconstruction shows how such dichotomies 
make something, for instance how developed a country 
is, look like an objective description, although it is in 
fact a structured set of values. Poststructuralists dis- 
agree on whether one might describe deconstruction as 
a methodology (see Box 11.4), but agree that a central 
goal is to problematize dichotomies, show how they 
work, and thereby open up alternative ways to under- 
stand world politics. 


Genealogy 


Genealogy is another of Foucault’s concepts, defined 
as a ‘history of the present’. It starts from something 
contemporary, say climate change (see also Ch. 22), 
and asks two questions: what political practices have 
formed the present and which alternative understand- 
ings and discourses have been marginalized and often 
forgotten? A genealogy of climate change might start 
by asking who are allowed to speak and make deci- 
sions at events such as the 2011 United Nations Climate 





Chapter 11 Poststructuralism 
Box 11.4 Views on poststructuralist. 


o Poststructuralists differ in their assessment of whether a post- 
| structuralist methodology is possible and desirable. 

Lene Hansen holds that ‘Many of the methodological ques- 
tions that poststructuralist discourse analysis confronts are | 
those that face all academic work: what should be the focus 
of analysis?, how should a research design be built around 
it?, and how is a body of material and data selected that 
facilitates a qualitatively and quantitatively reliable answer? 


Poststructuralism's focus on discourses as articulated in written 


and spoken text calls in addition for particular attention to the 
methodology of reading (how are identities identified within 
foreign policy texts and how should the relationship between 
opposing discourses be studied?) and the methodology of | 
textual selection (which forums and types of text should be | 
chosen and how many should be included?)' (Hansen 2006: 2). 

Others, including Rita Floyd, are more sceptical, holding that 
‘Derrida would have been fundamentally opposed to even the 
possibility’ (Floyd 2007: 216). 


Change Conference held in Durban. Then it asks what 
constructions of ‘the climate’ and ‘global responsibil- 
ity’ are dominant, and how these constructions relate 
to past discourses. By looking into the past we see alter- 
native ways to conceptualize humans’ relationship with 
‘the climate’ and gain an understanding of the discur- 
sive and material structures that underpin the present. 


The concept of power 

The concepts of genealogy and discourse point us 
towards Foucault’s conception of power. Power, to 
Foucault, is ‘productive’: it comes about when dis- 
courses constitute particular subject positions as the 
‘natural’ ones. ‘Actors’ therefore do not exist outside 
discourse; they are produced through discourse and 
need to be recognized by others. We can see such 
actor-recognition processes unfold when opposi- 
tional movements challenge existing governments, as 
in the cases of the Arab Spring, where the question of 
who represents ‘the people’ becomes crucial. When 
states and institutions manage to establish them- 
selves as having the knowledge to govern a particular 
issue, this is also an instance of power. Knowledge 
is not opposed to power—as in the classical phrase 
‘speaking truth to power’—but is integral to power 
itself. As a concrete example, take the way Western 
scholars have ‘gained knowledge’ about non-Western 
peoples by describing them as inferior, backward, 
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underdeveloped, and sometimes threatening. This 
takes for granted that a foreign identity exists and 
that it can be studied (seealso Ch. 12). More broadly, 
to speak from a position of knowledge is to exercise 
authority over a given issue. Poststructuralists in IR 
have also picked up one of Foucault’s more specific 
conceptualizations of power, namely that of 'bio- 
power. Biopower works at two levels: at the indi- 
vidual level we are told to discipline and control our 
bodies, and at the collective level we find that govern- 
ments and other institutions seek to manage whole 
populations. A good example of biopolitics is that of 
population control, where states have promoted such 
‘body-disciplining’ practices as abstinence before 
marriage and use of contraceptives in an attempt to 
reduce the number of births or prevent particular 
groups of women from getting pregnant. Practices 
targeted at the individual are built around the idea 
that there is ‘a’ population that can be studied and 
steered in a particular direction (see Case Study 1 for 
a further discussion of how the concepts of discourse 
and biopolitics can be used to understand global 
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HIV/AIDS has been situated right at the heart of discussions of 


globalization since the disease was discovered in the 1980s (see 
also Box 30.3). Some states have tried to protect themselves 
from exposure to the virus by excluding people with HIV/AIDS 
from entering and staying. The USA, for example, adopted a 
travel ban in 1987 which was in place until January 2010. The 
Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) has 
| fought such policies because, in the words of Executive Director 
Michel Sidibé, ‘Such discrimination has no place in today’s highly 
mobile world’ (UNAIDS 2010). 
From a poststructuralist perspective, policies on HIV/AIDS are 
not simply seeking to solve a material problem—HIV/AIDS—but 


politics on HIV/AIDS). It is clear that poststructural- 
ism’s concept of power goes beyond that of realism, 
which defines power as material capabilities (see Ch. 
6). Compared to constructivism, which also includes 
knowledge and identities (see Ch. 10), poststructur- 
alism looks more critically at how actors get to be 
constituted as actors in the first place. 


Intertextuality 


The theory on intertextuality was developed by the 
semiotic theorist Julia Kristeva. It argues that we can 
understand the social world as comprising texts. This 
is because texts form an ‘intertext’—that is, they are 
connected to texts that came before them. In some 
situations this is self-evident. Take, for example, dec- 
larations made by international institutions like the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 
European Union (EU), and the United Nations, which 
quote previous declarations and perhaps statements 
by member countries. But intertextual relations are 
also made in more abstract ways. For example, to say 
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constitute the disease and those who are affected by it in specific 
ways. The policies that ban people with HIV/AIDS from entering | 
a country invoke a discourse of danger: those who enter are a 
risk to those who already live there, that is, the ‘home population’ 
(see also Epstein 2007). But why are those with HIV/AIDS a dan- 
ger? Obviously, there are those who might be dangerous because 
they act irresponsibly by having unprotected sex or sharing nee- 
dies, but even those who do not are also banned from entering. 
Adopting the concept of biopolitics, we might say that the dan- 
ger stems from the ‘infected’ body itself, that a body has 'a life’— 
and an untrustworthiness—independently of how disciplined the 
behaviour of its ‘owner’ may be (Elbe 2009). And if the individual 
cannot discipline ‘its’ body, states are justified in ‘controlling’ a 
whole group of 'infected people’. Here we see that biopolitics and 
a traditional state-centric discourse come together to legitimize | 
the view that states have the right to close their borders to indi- 
viduals from other states. The opposing discourse, that of ‘rights 
of travel’, implies a very different representation of those living 
with the virus. Rather than being threats to ‘home populations’, 
they have the same rights as other human beings, including those 
of travel. By focusing on human rights rather than on dangers, 
this discourse adopts a normative position that breaks with a 
state-centric way of thinking (see Chs 6, 13, and 31). 


Theory applied 
Cg Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 
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that ‘the Balkans’ is filled with ‘ancient hatred’ is to 
draw on a body of texts that constitutes ‘the Balkans’ 
as pre-modern and barbaric. Intertextuality might 
also involve images, or interpreting events that are 
not exclusively written or spoken. For instance, 
when presidents meet in front of the television cam- 
eras expressing their commitment to solving the 
financial crisis, we look not just at what is said but at 
what having such a meeting signifies. The presiden- 
tial press conference is, in other words, an important 
‘sign’ within the larger text that defines diplomacy. 
Intertextuality also implies that certain things are 
taken for granted because previous texts have made 
the point so many times that there is no need to state 
it again. If you read through NATO documents from 
the cold war, you will find that they might not neces- 
sarily mention the Soviet Union all that much. That is 
because everyone at the time knew that NATO’s main 
purpose was to deter the Soviet Union from attacking 
members of NATO. Working with intertextuality, we 
should therefore ask ourselves what a given text does 
not mention, either because it is taken for granted or 
because it is too dangerous to say. 

At the same time as intertextuality points to the 
way in which texts always ‘quote’ past texts, it also 
holds that individual texts are unique. No text is a 
complete reproduction of an earlier one. Even when 
one text incorporates another by quoting it in full, the 
new context modifies the older text. This is of signifi- 
cance to the study of world politics because it under- 
scores the fact that meaning changes when texts are 
quoted by other texts. Take the Muhammad cartoons 
that were printed by the Danish newspaper Jyllands- 
Posten in September 2005. They have now been repro- 
duced by many other newspapers and on the Internet, 
and many different readings have been offered. If you 
look at the cartoons today, you cannot therefore ‘read’ 
them in the same way as you could when they were 


first published. 


Popular culture 

The argument that we should understand world poli- 
tics through the lens of intertextuality has led post- 
structuralists to look at forms of text that are not 
normally discussed by IR theories. James Der Derian 
has studied the intertext of popular spy novels, jour- 
nalism, and academic analysis (Der Derian 1992). 
Others, including Michael J. Shapiro (1988, 1997) and 
Cynthia Weber (2006), analyse television shows, film, 
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and photography. Poststructuralists hold that there are 
several reasons why we should pay attention to popu- 
lar culture. For one thing, states actually take popular 
culture seriously, even if it is Just fiction’. In 2006, the 
Kazakh government launched an advertising campaign 
in the USA because they wanted to correct the picture 
of Kazakhstan given in the movie Borat, and in 2010 
a Turkish television drama’s depiction of Israeli secu- 
rity forces led the Israeli Foreign Ministry to protest 
to the Turkish ambassador. Another reason why we 
should take popular culture seriously—and why states 
do so too—is that film, television, music, and video 
are watched and listened to by many people across 
the world. As the world has become increasingly glo- 
balized, popular culture has spread quickly from one 
place to another and new media technologies, such as 
cellphones, have fundamentally changed who can pro- 
duce the ‘texts’ of world politics. Think, for example, 
of soldiers’ videos of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
that are uploaded to the Internet, and the photos from 
Abu Ghraib. Finally, popular culture might provide us 
with complex, critical, and thought-provoking visions 
of world politics. One example is the films made about 
the Vietnam War such as The Deer Hunter and First 
Blood (the first of the Rambo movies) that helped gen- 
erate debate over the war itself and the traumas faced 
by returning soldiers. Another is the widely acclaimed 
graphic novel Persepolis by Marjane Satrapi which 
shows what it was like growing up in Iran during and 
after the revolution in 1979. 


Four concepts from poststructuralist philosophy have been 
used to produce new knowledge about world politics: 
discourse, deconstruction, genealogy, and intertextuality. 


To look at world politics as discourse & to study the 
linguistic structures through which materiality is given 
meaning. 


Deconstruction argues that language is a system of 
unstable dichotomies where one term is valued as 
superior. 


Genealogy asks which political practices have formed the 
present and which alternative understandings and 
discourses have been marginalized and forgotten. 


Intertextuality holds that we can see world politics as 
made up of texts, and that all texts refer to other texts yet 
each is unique. 
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Deconstructing state sovereignty 





Poststructuralists use the four key concepts (discourse, 
deconstruction, genealogy, and intertextuality) to 
answer the big questions’ of IR: What is the status of 
the state? Is the international system doomed to recur- 
ring conflicts and power politics, as realism holds? Or is 
it possible to move towards more cooperative arrange- 
ments, as argued by liberalism? 


The inside-outside distinction 


Poststructuralists agree with realists that the state is 
absolutely central to world politics. Yet, in contrast to 
realists, who take the state for granted, poststructural- 
ists deconstruct the role the state plays in world politics 
as well as in the academic field of IR. Arguing that the 
state is not ‘a unit’ that has the same essence across time 
and space, R. B. J. Walker (1990) holds that the state is 
a particular way to organize political community (see 
also Ch. 32). The question of political community is of 
utmost importance to national as well as international 
politics because it tells us why the forms of governance 
that are in place are legitimate, who we can trust, who 
we have something in common with, and who we 
should help if they are under attack, suffering, or hun- 
gry (see also Ch. 25). The significance of political com- 
munity is perhaps most striking when states fall apart 
and separate into new states, such as happened with the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia in the 
1990s and more recently with Sudan. Such processes 
involve reconstructions of who ‘we’ are and an idea of 
how we differ from those who were part of the old state. 

The sovereign, territorial state has an unrivalled 
position as the political community, but it only came 
to have this position as a result of a series of events and 
processes that began with the Treaties of Westphalia 
(see Ch. 2). Walker tells us that we can learn some- 
thing important about this transition from the medi- 
eval to the modern state system because this shows us 
two different ways of organizing political community. 
In the medieval world there were so-called overlap- 
ping authorities. This means that religious and politi- 
cal authorities—the Pope and the emperors and those 
below them—were interwoven and that there was 
no single institution that could make sovereign deci- 
sions. As described in Chapter 2, with the Treaties of 
Westphalia this changed as states became the sovereign 
authorities in their own territories and in relations with 


each other. In terms of how we think about relations 
between people, the medieval world worked according 
to what Walker calls a principle of ‘hierarchical sub- 
ordination. Hierarchical subordination assigns each 
individual to a particular position in society. At the 
top was the Emperor and the Pope, next came the bish- 
ops and the kings, then the priests and local nobility, 
and at the bottom were those who owned nothing and 
who had no rights. The Treaties of Westphalia began a 
process whereby people became more closely linked to 
states, and after the French Revolution each citizen had 
the same status. This did not mean that all individuals 
were citizens or that all citizens had the same amount 
of money, wealth, education, or property, but there was 
no longer anything in a person’s nature, as with the 
principle of hierarchical subordination, that made him 
or her inherently superior or inferior. 

State sovereignty implies, in Walker's words, a divi- 
sion of the world into an ‘inside’ the state (where there 
is order, trust, loyalty, and progress) and an ‘outside’ 
(where there is conflict, suspicion, self-help, and anar- 
chy). Walker then uses the principle of deconstruction 
to show that the national-international distinction is 
not simply an objective account of how the ‘real world 
works. The distinction is not maintained by something 
outside itself, but by the way in which the two sides of 
the dichotomy reinforce each other: we know the inter- 
national only by what it is not (national), and likewise 
the national only by what it is not (the international). 
The world ‘inside’ states is not only different from the 
international realm ‘outside’; the two are constituted 
as each other’s opposition. The inside-outside dichot- 
omy is stabilized by a long series of other dichotomies, 
including those of peace and war, reason and power, 
and order and anarchy (see Fig. 11.1). 

Poststructuralists have shown how the inside-out- 
side dichotomy, which like all dichotomies is inher- 
ently unstable, is held in place by being reproduced 
again and again. The negotiations between the EU and 
Greece over how to handle the latter’s debt crisis show, 
for example, how state sovereignty is challenged by the 
conditions Greece has to accept. Yet, state sovereignty is 
also reproduced in that the EU cannot force the Greek 
government to a solution in the way it could if Greece 
was a county within a state. The debates amongst Greek 
politicians on how far one can go before one’s sover- 
eignty disappears also show the continued importance 
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Inside—the state es» Outside—the international 
Order ——> Anarchy 

Community << Difference 

Reason +—_» Power 

Trust +» Suspicion 

Progress + Repetition 

Cooperation +— Self-help 

Law —> Capabilities 

Peace — —> War 


Figure 11.1 The inside-outside dichotomy and its 
stabilizing oppositions 


of the inside-outside dichotomy. States reproduce state 
sovereignty, but so do academic texts. Richard K. Ashley 
points, for example, to realism’s ‘double move’ (Ashley 
1987: 413-18). The first move is to assume that we can 
only understand ‘community’ in one way, and that 
is the one we know from domestic politics. When we 
think of ‘international community, it is built on what 
we know from the state. The second move consists of 
arguing that such a community is possible only within 
the territorial state. The harmony, reason, and justice 
that are possible within states cannot be extended to 
the international sphere, as this is fraught with anarchy, 
repetition, and power politics. The realist scholar must 
therefore educate governments not to incorporate eth- 
ics and justice in their foreign policies. In 2003, a group 
of prominent activists were opposed to a war against 
Iraq. Their opposition was based on an assessment of 
the American national interest, not moral concerns. 


The strength of state sovereignty 


We should note that when poststructuralists write about 
the inside-outside dichotomy, they are not making the 
claim that the world works neatly that way. There are 
plenty of states where domestic politics does not follow 
the description of the ‘inside’ as one of progress, reason, 
and justice, yet the national-international dichotomy 
still manages to govern much of world politics. More 
critically, we might say that the success of the inside- 
outside dichotomy is shown by how well it silences 
numerous ‘facts’ and ‘events’ that should in fact under- 
mine it. We can, for example, see the national-inter- 
national dichotomy at work when states choose not to 
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intervene in other states that are prosecuting their ‘own’ 
citizens. Or think of countries where children of refused 
asylum seekers are deported with their parents, even if 
they are born in the country where asylum was sought. 

One of the strengths of poststructuralism is that it 
points to how state sovereignty is often both questioned 
and supported. The attacks of 9/11 and the war on 
terror undermined state sovereignty at the same time 
as Western states saw them through the lens of state- 
based territoriality: ‘American soil’ was attacked and 
the Taliban regime in Afghanistan was held responsible 
for what happened on ‘its’ territory. Or consider Somali 
pirates, who ‘work’ in a way that escapes the control of 
the Somali state. In response, Western states have tried 
to bring back order by sending NATO warships to patrol 
the waters off the Somali coast. As the pirates transgress 
state sovereignty, we also see states respond by protect- 
ing ‘their’ ships from being attacked. Before we declare 
the inside—outside distinction dead and gone, we should 
therefore take its flexibility and resilience into account 
(see also Case Study 2). 


Universal alternatives 


Poststructuralists warn that although our deconstruc- 
tion of state sovereignty makes it look less like an 
objective fact, it is not easy to transcend; nor can it be 
replaced by a ‘global community’. As R. B. J. Walker 
puts it, “The state is a political category in a way that the 
world, or the globe, or the planet, or humanity is not’ 
(Walker 1997: 72). The way to engage a dichotomy is not 
simply to reverse the hierarchy between the terms (that 
is, replace ‘the state’ with ‘the global’), but to rethink all 
the complex dichotomies around which it revolves. If 
we leave the state in favour of the global, a crucial ques- 
tion becomes how we prevent a return to the model we 
know from the medieval world—that is, one of a global 
community where individuals are ranked and given 
different value. Poststructuralists hold that claims to 
‘global’, ‘universal’ solutions always imply that some- 
thing else is different and ‘particular’. And that which 
is different is almost always in danger of being forced to 
change to become like the universal. Poststructuralists 
are therefore sceptical of idealists or liberals who advo- 
cate universal principles, but who overlook the power 
involved in defining what is ‘the universally’ good and 
right (see also Chs 30 and 32). 

The dangers—and power—of universal discourse are 
brought out by the discourse of Western governments 
with troops in Iraq and Afghanistan in the mid- and late 
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NGOs, the media, states, and international institutions such as 
the EU are giving sex trafficking increasing attention. ‘Trafficking’ 
defines a movement across state borders, and ‘trafficked’ women 
are taken from one country to another, not moved within a state. 
They cross territorial boundaries illegally, either because they 
are smuggled into a country, or because they enter under false 
pretences (on tourist visas or to do domestic work, for instance). 
_ Trafficking implies a transgression of the territorial boundary, but 


2000s (see also Ch. 7). In this discourse, ‘fighting ter- 
rorism’ took place to defend freedom, ‘liberty’, secu- 
rity, and ‘democracy’ (see Ch. 23). Although this might 
at first sound unproblematic—even appealing—the 
problem is that this set of universally good categories is 
spoken and defined not by a truly global voice, but by a 
particular set of states. The good ‘universal’ categories 
were aimed at those who were not—yet or ever—part of 
that universal project, and the universal discourse rein- 
forced ‘the West’ as the one that could define ‘real’ uni- 
versalism. To many, and not only poststructuralists (see 
Ch. 12 on post-colonialism), this echoes the time when 
the colonial West had the power, right, and ‘obligation’ 
to define what was good for the rest of the world. 
Poststructuralism’s critique of universalism shows 
that although poststructuralists are critical of realism, 
they agree with realists that we should take power and 
the state seriously. Many poststructuralists see much 
of value in classical realism because it is historically 


trafficked women also have a political visibility that women who 
are doing the same kind of ‘work’ within a country do not get. 

Trafficked women are defined as victims. The Report of the 
Experts Group on Trafficking in Human Beings, published by the 
European Commission in 2004, states: 


The core elements of trafficking, as defined in the [UN] 
Protocol, are coercion, abuse and deceit. The definition 
covers all forms of trafficking into sexual exploitation, 
slavery, forced labour and servitude. Furthermore, it 
makes a clear distinction between trafficking and prosti- 
tution as such... , leaving it to individual States how to 
address prostitution in their respective domestic laws. 


This quote shows how a political boundary is drawn between 
what states should cooperate on (namely trafficking) and what 
they should not (prostitution). It also shows that the trafficked 
woman is one who has been ‘coerced’ and ‘deceived’, not some- 
one who ‘knows’ and ‘acts’. Poststructuralist feminists point out 
that the dichotomies between ‘deception’ and ‘knowledge’ 
and between ‘victim’ and ‘agent’ are problematic. Many traf- 
ficked women describe themselves in ways that do not fit these 
dichotomies: they have some knowledge and are not forced. But 
‘admitting’ this puts them into the category of ‘sex workers’ and 
‘illegal immigrants’ who are not worthy of the same kind of pro- 
tection as ‘the victims’ (Aradau 2008 and Penttinen 2008). 


Theory applied 
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sensitive and concerned with the big political and nor- 
mative questions of world politics. Neo-realism, on the 
other hand, is criticized for its ahistorical view of the 
state, its reification of the international structure, and 
its positivist epistemology. 


State sovereignty is a practice that constitutes identity and 
authority in a particular manner. 

Poststructuralists deconstruct the distinction between the 
national and the international by showing that the two 
terms stabilize each other and depend on a long series of 
other dichotomies. 


The global is not a political category like the state, and 
therefore cannot replace it. 


Poststructuralists warn against the danger of universal 
discourse because it is always defined from a particular 
position of power. 
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Poststructuralists have also moved from the gen- 
eral study of state sovereignty to ask how we should 
understand foreign policy. In traditional foreign policy 
analysis, foreign policies are designed to defend the 
state (security policies), help it financially (economic 
policies), or make it do good in the world (develop- 
ment policies). Poststructuralists hold, by contrast, 
that there is no stable object—the state—from which 
foreign policies are drawn, but that foreign policies 
rely on and produce particular understandings of the 
state. Foreign policies constitute the identity of the 
Self through the construction of threats, dangers, and 
challenges—that is, its Other(s). As Michael J. Shapiro 
puts it, this means that the politics of representation is 
absolutely crucial. How we represent others affects the 
representation of our selves, and this representation is 
decisive for which foreign policies we choose (Shapiro 
1988). For example, debates within the EU over 
whether Turkey should be accepted as a new member 
centre on whether Turkey is a European country and 
whether it is possible to be European and Muslim at 
the same time. The way in which EU countries answer 
these questions has implications not only for the con- 
struction of Turkey's identity, but for that of Europe's. 
Foreign policies are thus not protecting an identity that 
is already given and in place, but discourses through 
which identities are (re)produced. 


Identity as performative 


In theoretical terms, this implies that poststructuralism 
conceptualizes identity as relational and performative. 
The concept of performativity comes from Judith Butler, 
and holds that identities have no objective existence, 
but that they depend on discursive practices (Campbell 
1992). Identities are socially ‘real’, but they cannot 
maintain their ‘realness’ if we do not reproduce them. 
Because identities have no existence independently of 
the foreign policies that produce them, we cannot say 
that identities cause foreign policy. To take the example 
of the EU and Turkey, there is no objective European 
identity that causes a decision on Turkish membership. 
Rather, it is through debates over Turkey's membership 
application that European identity is being defined. 
Does this mean, then, that foreign policies cause identi- 
ties? No, because foreign policies are also at the same 
time made with reference to understandings of identity 


that are to some extent already in place. In the case of 
the EU, the discourse on Turkey does not start from 
scratch, but with historically powerful constructions 
of Europe as white, Christian, civilized, and modern. 
Identities are, in short, simultaneously a product of and 
the justification for foreign policies. If we go back to 
the discussion of epistemology at the beginning of this 
chapter, we see that we cannot theorize the relationship 
between identity and foreign policy in causal terms, but 
that this is a constitutive relationship (see Fig. 11.2). 
This also means that poststructuralism theorizes iden- 
tity differently from liberalism. As you may recall from 
Chapter 7, liberalists incorporate identity, but hold that 
it might determine states’ outward orientation. In other 
words, identity has a causal impact on foreign policy. 

Probably the most important development of a 
performative theory of identity and foreign policy 
is David Campbell’s Writing Security: United States 
Foreign Policy and the Politics of Identity, first pub- 
lished in 1992. Campbell takes a broad view of what 
foreign policy is and distinguishes between ‘Foreign 
Policy’ (the policies undertaken by states in the inter- 
national arena) and ‘foreign policy’ (all those discur- 
sive practices that constitute something as ‘foreign’ 
in relation to the Self). ‘Foreign policy’ might just as 
well take place within states as between them. It might, 
for instance, involve gender and sexual relations, as 
when women are deemed unfit to participate in the 
military because they lack the proper ‘mind-set’ (and 
thus would be dangerous for male soldiers to fight 
alongside), or when homosexuals are described as 
alien to the national sense of self. By looking not only 
at Foreign Policy, but also at “foreign policy’, poststruc- 
turalism casts light on the symbolic boundaries that 
are constituted within and across states. 
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Figure 11.2 The constitutive relationship between identity 
and foreign policy 
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Much of the concern in poststructuralism has been 
with what Campbell calls the “discourses of danger’. 
Because such discourses work with very clear dichoto- 
mies, it is easy to see how the Other defines the Self. 
Yet poststructuralism also investigates those identi- 
ties that are not so radically different from the Self. 
When we go beyond the simple Self-radical Other 
construction, we find more complex identity constel- 
lations that can involve several Others. Such Others 
might threaten each other rather than the Self and 
be constituted by different kinds of otherness. One 
case that highlights more such complex constellations 
is the war in Bosnia in the 1990s, where one Other 
(Bosnian Muslims) was threatened by another Other 
(Bosnian Serbs). This challenged the international 
community to undertake a humanitarian interven- 
tion (see Ch. 31), and poststructuralists have shown 
that this was legitimized in a discourse that split the 
Other into ‘innocent civilians’ and “Balkan govern- 
ments (Campbell 1998). As Western responsibility was 
extended only to the ‘innocent civilians’, a full—and 
more political—understanding of Western involve- 
ment was avoided. Another example of how foreign 
policy discourses try to establish the identity of the 
Other is the on-going discussions of whether China 
has the ambitions to become a fully fledged military 
superpower, and if so, how it will use this power. 


Subject positions 


When poststructuralists write about identities as con- 
stituted in discourse, they usually use the terms 'sub- 
jectivities’ or ‘subject positions to underscore the fact 
that identity is not something that someone has, but 
that it is a position that one is constructed as having. 
Individuals and institutions navigate between different 
subject positions and might identify with the positions 
they are given by others to a greater or lesser extent. 
Think, for example, about the way the subject position 
of ‘the Muslim’ has come to be used in Western Europe. 
Some ‘Muslims’ embrace this subject position and seek 
to give it a positive status by showing, for example, that 
Muslim organizations are as democratic as, say, ‘nor- 
mal’ French, Danish, or Austrian ones. Other ‘Muslims’ 
protest that they do not see themselves as Muslim at all, 
but rather as women, Swedes, or athletes. As you can 
see, it is crucial which subject positions are defined as 
important, because they set the context for the ‘iden- 
tity landscape’ that we have to operate within (see Box 
11.5). We need to ask not only what constructions of 


Subject positions are also constituted through images. These 
are two different representations of ‘the Muslim’. What are the 
differences and similarities? 


Muslim business woman 
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‘the Muslim’ are available, but why ‘the Muslim’ has 
become such an important identity to construct. 

Obviously, some subject positions are more desir- 
able than others because they provide a superior posi- 
tion compared to other identities. Take ‘the Muslim’ in 
Western discourses. Here the starting point is that the 
Muslim is inferior to the European, Western, or Danish 
subject. Thus, when institutions and individuals try 
to present a more positive view of Muslims, this hap- 
pens in critical response to a reigning discourse of ‘the 
Muslims’ as not quite as good as the ‘real’ Europeans. 
A superior subject position also usually provides the 
subject with more room for agency. If you recall post- 
structuralism’s view of power as productive, you see 
that power is very much involved in the construction 
of subject positions. 
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Poststructuralism’s critical take on subjectivity 
makes it ask “Who can speak within this discourse?’ and 
‘How can the subject speak?’ These questions also imply 
attention to those who cannot speak or who can speak 
only with limited authority and agency. One example 
of how discourses exclude and marginalize is that of 
statism in the UN system. Consider the United Nations 
General Assembly, which has 193 members, all of them 
states. Because Palestine is not recognized as a state, it 
is allowed access only as an observer. To the extent that 
a state-centric discourse rules world politics, non-state 
actors and stateless individuals have severe difficulties 
gaining a voice. Another example of the ‘who can speak 
and how’ is that of development discourse, where those 
who receive aid are constituted as less knowledgeable 
than the Western donors. As a consequence, the devel- 
opment subject is not qualified to say what kind of aid it 
wants, but should listen and learn. 

As we explained in the presentation of the concept 
of discourse above, discourses are also material. The 
constitution of subjectivity happens, therefore, not only 
as a linguistic process, but as we engage our physical 


Conclusion 
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surroundings. Poststructuralists such as Charlotte 
Epstein (2007) and Mark Salter (2006) have studied how 
biometric passports, visa restrictions, and the way entry 
is regulated at airports ‘govern’ who gains access, and 
how one should look and act. Material technologies—the 
incorporation of chips into passports, online applica- 
tions for entry into a country, large data systems contain- 
ing huge amounts of information—work together with 
discourses and policies to have effects on everyday life. 


In keeping with the non-foundationalist ontology that 
poststructuralism adopts, there are no natural or objective 
identities, ‘only’ those that are produced in discourse. 


The terms 'subjectivities' or ‘subject positions’ underscore 
the fact that identity is not something that someone has, 
but a position that one is constructed as having. 


The relationship between identity and foreign policy is 
performative and mutually constitutive. 


Poststructuralism asks ‘Who and how can the subject 
speak?’ and ‘What subjects are prevented from speaking?’ 








This chapter has introduced you to the main thoughts and 
concepts of poststructuralism. Poststructuralism might 
be particularly good at drawing your attention to the fact 
that actors, entities, and ‘things’ we assume are given 
actually depend on how we construct them. Academic 
perspectives play an important role in the reproduction 
of particular visions of world politics: if we are told over 
and over again that the state is concerned only with its 
national interest, power politics, and survival, then we act 
according to that picture of the state. Poststructuralists 
also warn that there are no easy solutions to state sover- 
eignty and that liberal calls for universal human rights, 
freedom, liberty, and democracy inevitably involve con- 
structions of power and exclusions. While sympathetic 
to much in critical theory’s account of the structures that 
produce global inequalities, poststructuralists are also 
sceptical that emancipation can tackle power and avoid 
the pitfalls of universalist discourse (see Ch. 9). 
Poststructuralism might not offer grand solutions, 
but it has a critical impact on world politics. For one 
thing, deconstructions of policy discourses and the 
dominant neo-neo position force us to reconsider 
what basic ontological assumptions guide our way of 


thinking. Moreover, poststructuralists have always 
been keen to point to the ways in which responsibility is 
constructed. More recently, poststructuralists includ- 
ing David Campbell, James Der Derian, and Cynthia 
Weber have turned to documentary film-making and 
photography exhibitions to engage a larger audience in 
different ways than through the academic text. 

As all other theories of international relations, post- 
structuralism has of course also been the subject of 
criticism. Critics have held that poststructuralists use 
such dense philosophical vocabulary that it borders on 
the incomprehensible, or that once one cuts through 
the fancy language there is not all that much substance. 
Others argue that poststructuralism fails to account 
adequately for material processes, and hence for much 
of what actually happens ‘outside of discourse’. Another 
line of critique centres on epistemological and method- 
ological differences. Those, like most of the US main- 
stream, who hold that theories should make causal 
claims, simply do not accept poststructuralists’ embrace 
of constitutive epistemologies. As in the case of the 
other theoretical perspectives in this book, we advise 
you to think critically about poststructuralism too. 
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Questions (2) 


1 Do you think all theories should make causal claims? 

2 Howdo you see material facts and technology influencing discourses, for example in 
discussions of climate change? 

3 How would a genealogy of the financial crisis differ from a liberal or realist study of the 
same event? 

4 Do you agree that it is a good idea to incorporate popular culture in the study of world 
politics? 

5 Do you think that images are important to world politics? Is poststructuralism a better 
framework for studying images than other International Relations theories and why (not)? 

6 Whatare the signs that state sovereignty might still be in place and what points to its 
erosion? 

7 What alternative forms of political community do you think could replace the state? 

8 Discuss how realism, liberalism, Marxism, constructivism, and poststructuralism would 
analyse 9/11. What are the differences and similarities? 

9 Could ‘terrorism’ be replaced by another identity in Western discourse, and what would 
the political consequences be? 

10 Which subject positions are central in the discourses on hunger? Who can speak and how? 

What are the consequences for international policy-making? 
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Becoming postcolonial 


Conclusions: post-colonialism in International Relations 


Reader's Guide 


This chapter considers a new stream of analysis that 
brings colonial, postcolonial, and the current era of 
post-colonial history into International Relations (IR). 
It does so through the presentation and analysis of 
everyday people and their experiences in countries 
that were once colonies, and through theories that 
respond to European and North American versions 
of history that focus on great power states and their 
interactions. Drawing on the humanities fields of 


social history, literary studies, philosophy, and psycho- 
analysis for inspiration, post-colonial analysis endeav- 
ours to fill the many gaps in Eurocentric constructions 
of the world so that people and ideas associated with 
former colonies can be visible, audible, and influential 
today. Its recent theories of hybrid identity and post- 
colonial epochal trends in the international system 
also address hierarchies of inter-state and transna- 
tional relations that still prevail in globalized IR and 
that provide opportunities for people to combine into 
new political and identity groupings. 
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Introduction: post-colonial thinking comes to International Relations 





Post-colonialism is a relatively new approach to the 
study of International Relations (IR). It entered the field 
only in the 1990s, slightly later than feminist and post- 
structuralist approaches (see Chs 11 and 17). As in the 
case of those theories, the timing of the post-colonial 
entrée to IR relates to the failure of the field to predict 
some of the major events of the twentieth century, such 
as the struggles to decolonize and, later, the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the demise of the Soviet Union, and the end 
of the cold war. Until the 1990s, IR relied on just a few 
key theories, mainly realism (Ch. 6), liberalism (Ch. 7), 
and Marxism (Ch. 9). These were not attuned to what 
has been termed ‘people power’, the efforts of ordinary 
people to end colonial rule or cold war divisions that 
kept East and West Berliners apart. With IR weakened 
by the inadequacies of its reigning theories, approaches 
that had been denied legitimacy were able to gain influ- 
ence in the field. The new entrants stretched the field by 
refusing the idea that nation-states are always the key 
actors in IR—great powers in particular—and empha- 
sizing the many locations and relations that could be 
considered as IR. Post-colonial analysis is one of these 
new entrants. 

The main contributions of post-colonial analysis 
have been threefold: to bring historical relations of 
colonial powers with colonies into the study of IR; to 
provide views and theories of those relations from the 
perspectives of colonized peoples rather than from the 
perspectives of great powers alone; and to encourage 
the use of novels, poetry, diaries, and testimonials as 
sources of valuable information on the nature of colo- 
nialism and post-colonialism. There is also a fourth 
contribution of post-colonialism: when we remove the 
hyphen, the changed form indicates that the global 


era of our time is postcolonial. The use of the term 
‘postcolonial’ signifies lingering colonial hierarchies 
of race, class, and gender despite the winding down 
of the formal colonial period, and the tendency of IR 
(and many people in the West) to pay more attention to 
the foreign policies of the USA and European countries 
than to those of most former colonies, such as Zambia, 
Botswana, Jamaica, Bangladesh, the Philippines, or 
Bolivia. The chapter traces the development of post- 
colonial thought and ends by using the more current 
term, postcolonial studies, to refer to the present era. 
‘Post-colonial’ is used throughout this chapter to refer 
to the analysis of colonialism and anti-colonialism. 
‘Postcolonial’ is used to indicate a turn since the 1990s 
towards analysing the current era of IR as the post- 
colonial era. Although the two terms are often used 
interchangeably, it is more common today to see the 
unhyphenated terms used to think about and theorize 
the many ways that some colonial conditions of the past 
interact with today’s international relations of global- 
ization, war, empire, migration, and identity politics. 


e Post-colonialism is anew approach in IR that provides a 
bottom-up rather than state-down approach to the study 
of international relations. 


Among other more traditional sources, it uses fiction and 


personal testimonials as sources of information about 
colonial and post-colonial people and situations relevant 
to international relations. 


It is broad enough to include specific colonial and 
post-colonial relations as well as the notion that our era in 
international relations is ‘postcolonial’ 





Former colonies face International Relations 





International Relations has not traditionally been inter- 
ested in investigating relations of dominance and sub- 
ordination in the world. The field developed around 
the study of sovereign states and their interactions. 
Colonies, by definition, were not independent and sov- 
ereign, and many had to struggle violently or non-vio- 
lently to cut the reins of their colonial power and gain 
sovereign independence. They then faced the challenge 


of fulfilling the responsibilities of duly constituted 
states to protect national populations, oversee eco- 
nomic development, and provide social services such as 
education. The later the colonization and independence 
occurred, the greater the struggles and challenges of 
post-colonial governance. Colonial overlords of earlier 
eras became less powerful as time went on, but they 
were also unwilling to give up the colonies that gave 
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them some prestige and considerable economic advan- 
tage. The poorest countries of the world today were 
recent colonies, and many wars and conditions of civil 
unrest and underdevelopment overshadow them. Yet 
IR, with its long-standing preoccupation with relations 
of great powers, did not have the interest or the tools 
to broaden its scope to groups, cultures, movements, 
knowledges, locations, and relations that would encom- 
pass the peoples of former colonies. Implicitly, the 
worldview of IR was European and North American. 
To include relations of gender, race, culture, inequality, 
exploitation, and colonialization as international rela- 
tions, the field had to develop an interest in historical 
relations of states and groups, instead of burying those 
in quick background sketches in their research. 

It can seem in hindsight as if the neglect of colonial 
history and social relations as international relations 
required remarkable stubbornness or blindness. From 
the end of the Second World War onwards, consider- 
able activity in international relations revolved around 
decolonization (moving to end colonial rule). More 
than sixty colonies achieved independence as states 
and members of the United Nations by the mid-1960s, 
fifty in Africa alone. The timing of that wave of inde- 
pendence coincided with the cold war, when the two 
superpowers competed for ideological, economic, and 
technological dominance. Some new states became bat- 
tlegrounds in the cold war (Vietnam, Korea) and oth- 
ers posed the prospect of new allies for the superpowers 
if modernized quickly—and armed militarily—so that 
they could withstand the blandishments of the oppos- 
ing bloc (see Ch. 3). 

That order of priorities was symptomatic of the 
hierarchies of power and knowledge in the world, and 
entirely unacceptable to radical leaders in Cuba, China, 
and Indonesia, who believed that former colonies 
should carve out their own destinies. In 1955, twenty- 
nine mostly Asian and African countries created the 
beginnings of a post-colonial, non-aligned, Third 
World bloc of international relations at the Bandung 
Conference in Indonesia. Although more favourable 
to socialism than capitalism, the bloc sought to draw 
resources from each superpower, rather than choose a 
side in the cold war. All foreign aid would then be put 
in the service of plans and policies set by the new states 
themselves, not by the superpowers and their agen- 
das. That trend intensified at the 1966 Tricontinental 
Conference, held in Havana, Cuba, with 500 delegates 
from independent and decolonizing states of Latin 
America, the Caribbean, Asia, and Africa. One of the 


main speakers was Che Guevara, the militant theorist 
and practitioner of national liberation through armed 
struggle. He used the occasion to expound his theory of 
guerrilla warfare as the best method for the remaining 
colonies to employ in their struggles for independence 
from recalcitrant Europeans. He also advocated popu- 
lar armed struggles wherever corrupt Latin American 
regimes were propped up by a neo-colonial USA, 
whose only concern in the region was to keep anti- 
communist and pro-business leaders in power at all 
costs. The models for the Third World were China and 
Cuba; the latter was where guerrilla warfare had driven 
the corrupt regime of Battista out of Cuba in the 1950s 
and had facilitated Fidel Castro’s rise to power 90 miles 
off the coast of Florida. 

Influenced strongly by cold war foreign policies of 
the West, International Relations was largely complicit 
in the American effort to isolate tricontinental think- 
ers as dangerous pro-communist, anti-American agita- 
tors. Even the far more moderate Bandung Conference 
had drawn the attention of students of IR only by 
introducing the non-aligned movement and popular- 
izing the concept of a Third World, positioned stra- 
tegically between, yet drawing resources from, the 
First World West and the Second World Soviet bloc. 
By contrast, post-colonial studies remembers that the 
Tricontinental Conference gave birth to the short-lived 
journal Tricontinental, which was one of the first out- 
lets for works by thinkers who were influential in Third 
World politics and would become the backbone of early 
post-colonial thinking—people like Frantz Fanon and 
Ho Chi Minh. The journal contributors were from dif- 
ferent continents, cultures, and experiences, and yet 
they commonly wrote about the dominance of Euro- 
American politics, history, and power in ways that 
distorted or erased other knowledge from the history 
books. The determination of some of these thinkers to 
turn the violent methods perpetrated on their societies 
against intransigent colonists themselves reflected fury 
at the automatic subordination that their countries, 
peoples, and ideas experienced in colonial, and then 
also in post-colonial, cold war international relations. 

Frantz Fanon is one of the early analysts who 
advocated the violent overthrow of colonialism and 
dominance-subordination relations in new states. A 
psychologist trained in Martinique and France, Fanon 
experienced alevel of racism during and following med- 
ical training that impelled him to resign from a promi- 
nent position in the Caribbean to join the Algerian 
anti-colonial struggle against France. Fanon’s Black 
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Skin, White Masks (1952) and The Wretched of the Earth 
(1963) initiated an ongoing discussion in fledgling post- 
colonial studies about mechanisms of colonial control. 
Unlike the emphasis in IR on objective power relations 
(which would point out that France is more powerful 
than its colony of Algeria in military, economic, and 
cultural terms), the stress in Fanon’s work is on the 
power of colonial discourses to colonize the minds 
of all involved. This meant that European colonizers 
would see their exercise of dominating power as justi- 
fied, and colonized societies would come to accept and 
internalize the diminished and subordinate statuses 
imposed on them. The vehicle of such status differen- 
tiation is not the force of the gun but the force of lan- 
guage—words, racial epithets, and daily insults thrown 
at people. Fanon drew on works of anti-colonial poets 
and writers as he discussed the importance of building 
a national consciousness that does not mimic European 
ways (see Box 12.1). 

The Wretched of the Earth details the steps by 
which violence becomes the only tool that can drive 
out those insulting messages and free the colonized to 
achieve self-defined identity and national conscious- 
ness. Yet that freedom often remains elusive even 
after independence, as local elites—native intellec- 
tuals—play the class and power cards they acquired 
from Europe and work only for their own interests. 
The struggle for national consciousness, therefore, is 
complex culturally and politically, and extends long 
past the immediate post-colonial moment of a coun- 
try. Yet whose national consciousness Fanon is talk- 
ing about is an open question, for it is the men in his 


‘The new day which is already at hand must find us firm, prudent, 
and resolute. We must leave our dreams and abandon our old 
beliefs and friendships from the time before life began. Let us 
waste no time in sterile litanies and nauseating mimicry. Leave 
_ this Europe where they are never done talking of Man, yet mur- 
İ der men everywhere they find them, at the corner of every one 
of their own streets, in all the corners of the globe. For centu- 


ries they have stifled almost the whole of humanity in the name 
of a so-called spiritual experience. Look at them today swaying 
between atomic and spiritual disintegration. And yet it may be 
said that Europe has been successful in as much as everything that 
she has attempted has succeeded. Europe undertook the leader- 
| ship of the world with ardor, cynicism, and violence. Look at how 
| the shadow of her palaces stretches out ever further! Every one 
of her movements has burst the bounds of space and thought. 
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accounts who are posed as the ‘natural’ ringleaders 
of resistance. Fanon praises women for their role in 
nationalist struggles, but he gives them a back seat to 
the men, who plan the actions and later assume posi- 
tions of national power. 

As these early writings came out, the field of IR, as 
Arlene Tickner (2003: 296) puts it, carried on its ‘lack 
of correspondence between standard IR terminology, 
categories, and theories, and third world realities’. 
Focused on established state relations and the organi- 
zations these had created, IR approached the phenom- 
enon of new states in the 1960s and 1970s not through 
the work of Third World intellectuals, but often through 
an analyses of radical North-South politics that were 
emerging in international relations. That politics came 
in several forms. A voting bloc known as the Group of 
77 formed in the United Nations to encourage Third 
World solidarity in raising or responding to issues. 
The Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) began to take control of natural resources like 
oil that were valued by the West. Demands were also 
made in the United Nations for a New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) that would be more favourable 
to the circumstances of post-colonial societies, offering 
preferential terms of trade, aid, and resource allocation 
in a system where all states would be equal partners in 
global economic governance. Wars and conflicts that 
engaged the cold war protagonists put the spotlight on 
countries of South East Asia and Central America, and 
on foreign aid issues. We might say that IR research- 
ers began paying more attention to post-colonial states 
in the 1970s, but did so by narrowly framing research 


Europe has declined all humility and all modesty; but she has 
also set her face against all solicitude and all tenderness. She has | 
only shown herself parsimonious and niggardly where men are 
concerned; it is only men that she has killed and devoured. So, 
my brothers, how is it that we do not understand that we have | 
better things to do than to follow that same Europe? That same 
Europe where they were never done talking of Man, and where | 
they never stopped proclaiming that they were only anxious for 
the welfare of Man: today we know with what sufferings human- 
ity has paid for every one of their triumphs of the mind. Come, 
then, comrades, the European game has finally ended; we must 
find something different. We today can do everything, so long as 
we do not imitate Europe, so long as we are not obsessed by the 
desire to catch up with Europe. 

(Fanon 1963: 311-12) | 
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around threats posed to an established world order 
managed by developed states. 

Whether agendas for Third World countries were 
being forged by superpowers and academics of IR living 
in the West, or by leaders and intellectuals from post- 
colonial societies, the direction of knowledge was from 
the top down. Society might be spoken about in their 
various missives, but everyday lives were not explored 
in ways that could yield fuller pictures of colonial 
experiences and post-colonial proclivities. Bottom-up 
initiatives were not the order of the day; vanguard poli- 
tics was. Also, the notables associated with early post- 
colonial thinking and with responses to it in Europe 
and North America were predominantly men, who 
assumed that post-colonial states needed what men at 
the top needed or could arrange. It was only when post- 
colonial studies developed as a named academic field in 
the 1980s that the early writings and activities of anti- 
colonial thinkers could be put into a larger context of 
local resistance, disruption, and opportunities created 
by empire-building; reciprocal flows of knowledge and 
culture to and from colonies; and the lives and politics 


Revising history, filling gaps 


Post-colonialism as an academic field was also heavily 
influenced by research trends in India, where a group 
of historians were developing social histories that they 
referred to as subaltern studies. Not content to study 
India through the eyes of its former colonial power or 
local leaders, these scholars started studying the his- 
tory and culture of people at the lowest levels of Indian 
society, the subalterns. That term was coined in the 
early twentieth century by the Italian Marxist Antonio 
Gramsci to denote groups so subordinated and even 
despised in their national societies that they had been 
cast out from nationalist activities and all national his- 
tories, local and international (see Ch. 9). The subaltern 
studies group endeavoured to turn around the position 
of the subaltern in knowledge, from being the lowest in 
a chain of influence starting with colonial powers and 
ending with the post-colonial state and its leaders to 
being the most relevant for building the kind of knowl- 
edge that could respond to tales of colonial power, glory, 
and individual or national (European) heroism. The 
subaltern studies group, which included Ranajit Guha, 
Dipesh Chakrabarty, and Gayatri Spivak, also had an 


of everyday people in post-colonial settings, particu- 
larly women’s lives. Until then, both IR and anti-colo- 
nial thinking focused on states rather than on people, 
and both were influenced by ideological currents in the 
cold war period. 


IR showed some interest in colonial and post-colonial 
relations, but only from the perspective of great power 
interests. 


The cold war period saw great powers competing over 
influence in newly independent countries. 


Unwilling to choose between Western and Soviet bloc 
patronage, some post-colonial state regimes met at 
conferences and formed the non-aligned movement to 
create a Third World bloc. 


The Third World was able to show some power over the 
great powers through OPEC and by demanding an NIEO. 


But the agendas of and for the Third World did not take 
into account the lives of average people in post-colonial 
settings. 








activist interest in reversing the marginal and oppres- 
sive conditions of lower-class existence. Like feminist 
analysts who dared to begin their study of international 
relations with the lives of women rather than elite men 
or states (see Enloe 1989), subaltern analysis focused 
on people who up to that point were seen—if seen at 
all—as victims of history or quaint examples of local 
culture. The key question for these scholars was: what 
does history and contemporary life look like when it 
starts from subaltern points of view, from the bottom 
up instead of from the top down? It was a question that 
would soon be taken up and refined in post-colonial 
contexts far from South Asia. 

To try to answer it was to enter uncultivated ter- 
rain. There were scant or no historical ‘data’ on subal- 
tern people. The subaltern studies group had to think 
of ways of working with neglected groups and learning 
about their lives. One avenue was to analyse colonial 
and post-colonial fictional literatures, travelogues, and 
diaries. These portrayed the fabric of ordinary life under 
colonization as well as the changes brought about by 
nationalist rejections of colonialism and post-colonial 
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state efforts to build national identity. Post-colonial lit- 
erary analysis became a central methodology of post- 
colonial studies. Graeme Turner (1993: 1), an Australian 
scholar, argued that local stories are ‘ultimately pro- 
duced by the culture; thus, they generate meanings, 
take on significances, and assume forms that are artic- 
ulations of the values, beliefs—the ideology—of the 
culture’. Chenjerai Hove, a Zimbabwean poet and nov- 
elist whose fiction, Bones, won a Commonwealth prize, 
puts this another way: ‘I don’t want to keep fiction and 
reality apart. Human beings are very complex animals. 
Our decisions, feelings and experiences are determined 
by our wishes, legends and the past. I believe... that 
people themselves are bits of imagination. We are 
invented. We are invented by other people’ (Hove 1994: 
15). We invent ourselves, too, in ways that can mimic 
what we read, view, and hear, or that resist portrayal by 
others. The Kenyan novelist Ngugi wa Thiong’o (1986: 
16) writes: “how people perceive themselves affects how 
they look at their culture, at their politics and at the 
social production of wealth, at their entire relationship 
to nature and to other human beings.’ 

One of the most influential post-colonialist writers, 
Edward Said, used imaginative literatures extensively 
in his writings. In fact, it has been argued that the field 
might have remained focused on anti-colonial militancy 
and Marxist approaches to subaltern studies in India 
and elsewhere had Said not introduced a key cultural 
component into the discussions. Said (1935-2003) was 
a Christian Palestinian by birth, but his family moved 
to Cairo from Jerusalem when the first Arab-Israeli war 
began, and then moved about between Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and other Middle East locations. Said settled in the USA 
for university and PhD training, and rose to the position 
of Professor of English and Comparative Literature at 
Columbia, which he held at his death. He is best known 
for his work on Orientalism and a book by that name 
published in 1978 that became so prominent that some 
credit it, and not subaltern studies, with the begin- 
ning of post-colonial studies. Orientalism considers the 
ways that the Middle East and Asia are represented in 
Western novels, biographies, and artworks. Commonly, 
these depict places lost in times past, inclined towards 
despotic rule, and prone to ‘odd’ cultural rituals that 
can be both pleasurable and symptomatic of weak- 
ness. The Orient was invented as a place that Western 
men could praise as gentle, sensuous, and alluringly 
feminine, where men and women would luxuriate and 
indulge themselves in modes considered degenerate by 
European mores. For instance, it was commonly noted 
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that Oriental women covered their faces but wore flimsy 
apparel and mesmerized men with sexualized dances 
that held the promise of uncomplicated heterosexual 
pleasure. The men appeared sapped by the culture of 
pleasure and easy to conquer; or they appeared irratio- 
nally cruel. That Orient was a powerfully pictured but 
vague location that the Westerner believed he could 
control and enjoy, penetrate and possess, and hide in to 
escape Victorian morality. 

That picture continues to exert an exaggerated influ- 
ence on Western thought and international relations. 
The Orient of travel writings and imaginative literatures 
that fascinated Said is so different from the West that it 
cannot be incorporated into frameworks of great power 
international relations, even though many of the areas 
deemed oriental have had extensive imperial and state- 
building histories of their own. To Said, the perceived 
oddities of Oriental culture gain far more significance 
than would usually be the case in international rela- 
tions. The curiosities of the ‘Orient’ were worth crossing 
deserts to see, but the combination of attraction and dis- 
trust kept the orientalized Middle East and Asia impos- 
sibly distant from European and Christian moralities 
and logics. The journey to the Orient, therefore, would 
not be based on respect for the achievements and contri- 
butions to knowledge and international relations of an 
area; indeed, Said notes that Orientalists showed little 
interest in imaginative literatures by Oriental writers. 
The implicit goal, which repeats across time in politics, 
media, and the popular imagination, was toreafhirm cul- 
tural difference and render things ‘Oriental’ marginal 
to the West and subordinate to Western international 
relations. These invented representations that go back 
two centuries shape Western views of Arab, Muslim, 
and Confucian countries today, as shown by common 
media representations of Middle Eastern Muslims as 
backward and yet cunningly dangerous to the Western 
world (Porter 2009). 

Said’s work is canonical in post-colonial studies, but 
it has also come in for criticism. One concern is that 
it represents colonized people through stories written 
by Western men. Said’s construction of colonial and 
Orientalist discourse is so beholden to Western mas- 
culine fantasy that it cannot accommodate the views 
of Western women, who were also physically present in 
Middle Eastern and Asian countries, and whose writ- 
ings can call into question the dominant masculine 
representations. Said also neglects women in Middle 
Eastern countries who defy Western images of passiv- 
ity and sexual availability. And, although he embraced 
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humanism, Orientalism draws stark dividing lines 
between colonized and colonizer, as though the flow of 
knowledge and power were all in one direction only. 
Research that draws on fiction is still not prominent 
in the field of IR. Fiction lies outside usual social sci- 
ence standards of correct 'data—that is, information 
gathered from factual sources that is evaluated using 
approved methods, such as statistical analysis of sec- 
ondary data on, say, indices of development in Third 
World countries. In addition, because IR has specialized 
in abstract theories and studies that focus on concepts 
such as the state, state system, power, markets, inter- 
national organizations, and foreign policy, it has not 
imagined ways in which daily aspects of life can shape 
and be shaped by international relations; what attracts 
the field is the extraordinary event, like war. Fiction, by 
contrast, can weave stories about everyday producers 
for international markets, consumers of international 
products, travellers, migrants, or refugees, employees 
of embassies or businesses catering to tourists. It can 
help researchers to understand cultural difference and 
how it affects international relations (see Box 12.2). 
Culture is another topic that IR has had difficulty 
apprehending. During the cold war years, culture was 
synonymous with ideology, politics, and economics, 
rather than with literature, religious beliefs, language, 
and history. Afterwards, Francis Fukuyama (1989) 
treated countries that brought aspects of their cultures 
to bear on international relations as operating in the 
past. Samuel Huntington (1996) could identify seven 
or eight active culture clusters or civilizations in the 
world, and noted that many of these were hostile to the 
West. In the post-cold war era, he said, clashes between 
civilizations rather than states would cause the greatest 
problems in international relations. His ‘civilizations’ 


Recent postcolonial theorizing presents more nuanced and 
updated aspects of societies operating in a globalized time. 
Power is multifaceted and it flows in a number of directions for 
and against societies of the Third World. Some of it continues 
_ to draw on postcolonial imaginative literatures. Indeed, there 
| is now a large stable of writers whose works take the broad 


sweeps of colonial to post-colonial moments as occasions 
needing exploration, texture, and daily lives to understand. 
Among the most firmly established and lauded fiction writers, 
who have mostly resided in former colonies, are Arundhati Roy, 
Chinua Achebe, Yvonne Vera, Jean Rhys, Aime Cesaire, Ngugi 
wa Thiong'o, and Tsitsi Dangarembga. Other post-colonial writ- 
ers live in the West and are known to write about hyphenated 


and Fukuyama’s anachronistic ‘cultures’ loomed as 
totalities that had no internal differences of class, race, 
or gender, or intercultural influences that came from 
international migrations. Even very recently, when 
Robert Kagan (2003) discusses fissures in European 
and American international relations, his concern is 
with diverging ‘strategic cultures’, the sense that (all) 
Europeans and (all) Americans hold opposing views of 
the challenges facing the world. 

People living in former colonies were as invisible to IR 
as other people in the world, except that their invisibility 
was born of colonial disregard and Orientalist notions. 
People from former colonies appeared in IR in cameo 
roles as exotic guerrillas, terrorists, and mass victims 
or mass celebrators of outcomes they did not determine 
through ‘normal’ democratic politics. They were peo- 
ple who needed to be killed or rescued, fates that sug- 
gested they were some ‘kind of degeneration of God's 
original perfection’ (Inayatullah and Blaney 2004: viii). 
Post-colonial scholarship in IR has helped to challenge 
those ‘rules’, in part by applying literary, critical, inter- 
pretive, and culturally oriented concerns to the study 
of IR. Some researchers have considered how imagi- 
native literatures, knowledges, and researched voices 
from post-colonial areas of the world could change IR 
theorizing (Sylvester 1994). Others have been address- 
ing core research topics of IR, such as security, war, 
and aspects of international political economy, through 
fieldwork with groups that have rarely, if ever, been con- 
sidered salient to the discipline. Bina D’Costa (2006) 
has interviewed women survivors of rape during the 
Bangladesh Independence War. Swati Parashar (2009) 
considers alternative ways of thinking about war and 
gender drawn from interviews with women militants in 
Kashmir and Sri Lanka. Megan MacKenzie (2009) has 


lives that exist between the cultures of their birth or their par- 
ents’ birth in post-colonial places and circumstances of their 
present lives in the West. The many distinguished novelists 
and poets in this second group include Jamaica Kincaid, V. S. 
Naipaul, Salman Rushdie, and Hanif Kureishi. Although literary 
scholars study their works, as one might expect, some social 
science-based academics do too. The anthropologist Veena 
Das(2007: 39) is one of those, and for her, ‘some realities need 
to be fictionalized before they can be apprehended’. In her 
study of the violence accompanying women’s displacement 
during the partition period in South Asia, Das presents scenes | 
that use the words of fiction to help her define the research | 
she needs to do. 
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interviewed former women combatants in the Sierra 
Leone war, and others, like Katharine Moon (1997) and 
Christine Chin (1998), have shed light on international 
gender and economic relations by considering sex work- 
ers at Korean military bases and Malaysian domestic 
workers in international political economy. Not all of 
these researchers might think of themselves as actively 
engaged in post-colonial analysis as opposed to femi- 
nist analysis of international relations. Many of them, 
however, acknowledge how trying it can be—method- 
ologically and personally—to listen to difficult stories 
and painful emotions relayed by women living in post- 
colonial settings, whose experiences are often magnified 
by the poverty around them and by cultural rigidities 
about what women may and may not do. Veena Das 
(2007: 38) notes how elusive are the ‘languages of pain 
through which social sciences could gaze at, touch or 
become textual bodies on which this pain is written’. 
The eminent post-colonial scholar, feminist, and liter- 
ary analyst Gayatri Spivak (1988) has raised the related 
question of whether the subaltern can even speak to social 
science interviewers from the West. Is it possible, she 
asks, for that Western researcher, or the local researcher 
from another class than subaltern—which includes most 
members of the subaltern studies group and later post- 
colonial analysts—to hear the subaltern without put- 
ting her words and experiences into familiar Western 
frameworks? Ironically, even well-intentioned research- 
ers can reinforce neo-colonial patterns of domination, 
exploitation, and social erasure for the very groups they 
seek to free of those conditions. Those who live outside 
the societies they study, in North America or Europe for 
example, can represent subalterns in post-colonial soci- 
eties through the lenses of privilege. They might lump 
together economically dispossessed people into ‘a’ subal- 
tern category, as if social differentiation would not char- 
acterize subalterns as much as other economic groups. 
The researcher might think she or he is being attentive to 
the subaltern but, in fact, it might be impossible to escape 
making the West and its ways of understanding others 
the real (though hidden) subject of a subaltern study. 
Spivak raises crucially important questions about 
interacting across cultures and differences of class, race, 
gender, generation, language, and the like, and her con- 
cerns have elicited strong debate in post-colonial stud- 
ies circles. Consider the possibility, though, that the 
subaltern can speak and the researcher can listen under 
certain conditions. World-travelling is a post-colonial 
methodology associated with feminist scholars of 
Latin American background—Maria Lugones (1990), 
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Norma Alarcon (1990), Gloria Anzaldua (1987)—and 
with Christine Sylvester (1995, 2002) in International 
Relations. The world-traveller strives to achieve a space 
of mutual understanding using the tool of empathy, 
which is the ability to enter into the spirit of a differ- 
ent experience and find in it an echo of some part of 
oneself. World-travellers might never physically travel 
away from home, but they can learn to travel know- 
ingly within their own repertory of identities and expe- 
riences. It is a skill that many subalterns have already 
had to learn by virtue of operating in contexts where 
knowing the colonizer—their language, say, or cultural 
styles of behaviour—is crucial for making a living, buy- 
ing and selling goods, dealing with state bureaucracies, 
or journeying by bus to relatives. A post-colonial inter- 
viewer, by contrast, will probably be less practised in 
skills she does not have to hone to get through the chal- 
lenges of the day. She must work to recall facets of her 
background and self-identity that resonate with people 
she interacts with in post-colonial contexts. Alarcon 
(1990: 363) says the Western world-traveller must also 
‘learn to become unintrusive, unimportant, patient to 
the point of tears, while at the same time open to learn- 
ing any possible lessons’—lessons that help her con- 
nect with others rather than maintain pristine distance 
from them. Then the subaltern can speak—and gradu- 
ally the words can help shape International Relations to 
be more inclusive of the world and well rounded in its 
sense of groups that have been historically neglected as 
participants in international relations. 


Post-colonial studies started with an interest in the lives 
and knowledge of people of subaltern statuses in India. 


With little information on subaltern life, early post-colonial 
writers turned to post-colonial fiction for insight. 


Fiction as a datasource that highlights life within particular 
cultures is something the field of International Relations 
has conventionally eschewed. 


Groups in International Relations, however, have brought 
post-colonial fiction and culture to their work. It is very 
prominent in feminist International Relations. 


It is important to bear in mind Gayatri Spivak's question of 
whether the subaltern can speak or whether the Western 
researcher ends up putting that speech into dominant 
Western frameworks. 


World-travelling methods encourage researchers and 
subalterns to find common meeting points that bring the 
Western researcher closer to the subaltern world, rather 
than vice versa. 
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Becoming postcolonial 





Post-colonial theorizing was taking several direc- 
tions by the 1990s. One steady path was literary 
analysis, an original interest that expanded to include 
Western works set in colonial situations. Joseph 
Conrad’s tale of Western men defeated by Africa and 
Africans in Heart of Darkness has been of interest, 
as has Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, which features a 
Jamaican Creole woman kept in the attic by a British 
man whose small fortune came from marrying her, 
but who seeks to deny the marriage so that he can 
marry Jane. In that stream of post-colonial analysis, 
researchers ask whether the stories harbour a subtext 
of imperial exploitation or offer a critique of colonial- 
ism. In addition, such works demonstrate the limited 
choices women face in all societies, whether they are 
with Western partners or not. 

A second direction takes up robust theorizing of 
the present moment in history. Where IR scholarship 
places us in the era of globalization, it is also possible 
to argue that the current era of international relations 
is postcolonial (minus the hyphen). It is a time of the 
present and that extends into the future; yet it is a time 
whencolonial patterns of trade, governance, and social 
relations persist. Homi Bhabha’s work straddles con- 
cerns with the post-colonial and the postcolonial. Like 
Said, Bhabha has addressed how colonial discourses 
constructed the colonized, which we recognize as a 
central question of power in post-colonialism. Bhabha 
argues that colonialism was never fully successful in 
defining and restricting the lives of colonial and post- 
colonial subjects. Drawing more on psychoanalysis 
(an echo of Fanon’s approach) than on literary theory, 
Bhabha maintains that colonial discourse was always 
ambivalent about the people it colonized, portray- 
ing them alternately as passive and conquerable and 
irrational and untamed by modern moral codes. That 
the colonial subject cannot be pinned down leads 
to repeated stereotyping by the colonist to mask the 
ambivalence. This anxious repetition, as Bhabha calls 
it, is accompanied by efforts to train some ‘natives’ to 
aspire to European values and culture. Bhabha points 
out that such individuals often develop hybrid iden- 
tities—partly local and partly Western—whereupon 
colonials intensify the stereotyping in the hopes of 
commanding people to remain where colonialism 
assigned them. That breeds resistance and ‘contest(s] 


genealogies of “origin” that lead to claims for cultural 
supremacy and historical priority’ (1994: 157). It then 
becomes difficult for the West to maintain that it is 
entirely different from, and above, the former colo- 
nial areas of the world. As the challenging title of a 
book by Dipesh Chakrabarty suggests, those once 
said to be subordinated to Western knowledge can 
gain the power to turn the game around and begin 
Provincializing Europe (2000). An example from 
international relations could be the emergence of a 
powerful OPEC, most members of which are former 
colonies that gained control of oil production in their 
countries and now sell it to a petrochemical-depen- 
dent West on their own terms. Bhabha (1994) also has 
ideas that relate to the world-travelling methodol- 
ogy of politics described earlier. He talks of dissemi- 
Nations that occur when people with hybrid identities 
and cultures become diasporic, travelling physically 
from South to North to live, thereby undercutting an 
idea closely associated with international relations 
that nations are coherent, fixed, and territorial loca- 
tions of identity and power. Ideas also travel through 
the various channels of the information revolution, 
intersecting directly or via film, fashion, books, art, 
and the like. So many hyphenations emerge that it can 
be difficult to conceive of one majority identity that 
could dominate any other anywhere (Balibar 1995). 
Simultaneously disruptive and empowering processes 
propel us into “Third Spaces’, which Bhabha says are 
neither colonial nor post-colonial—and are not nec- 
essarily Third World. They are, rather, postcolonial 
dissemiNations. 

By focusing on the contemporary period, a shift 
occurs that is bigger than the minor change in spell- 
ing from post-colonial to postcolonial (see Box 12.3). 
Instead of identifying people by the territorial place 
they once occupied in a colonially imagined hierar- 
chy, the physical movement of peoples and informa- 
tion across the globe means that no group is confined 
to one location or ruled over, as during the colonial 
era. A global South exists in various forms within 
and across former colonial powers, and in former 
colonies associated with the southern hemisphere, as 
people migrate north and cultures interpenetrate. Yet, 
minus the hyphen, postcolonialism also denotes a time 
in history that is still beholden in important ways to 
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'Can most of the world's countries be said, in any meaningful 
or theoretically rigorous sense, to share a single “common past", 
or a single common “condition”, called the “post-colonial con- 
dition’, or “post-coloniality”? The histories of African coloniza- 
tion are certainly, in part, the histories of the collisions between 
European and Arab empires, and the myriad African lineage 
states and cultures. Can these countries now best be under- 
stood as shaped exclusively around the “common” experience 
of European colonization? Indeed, many contemporary African, 
Latin American, Caribbean and Asian cultures, while profoundly 

affected by colonization, are not necessarily primarily preoc- 

© cupied with their erstwhile contact with Europe. On the other 
hand, the term “post-colonialism” is, in many cases, prema- 


turely celebratory. Ireland may, at a pinch, be “post-colonial”, 


colonial-style hierarchies. Think of the early twenty- 
first-century wars that feature powerful Western 
states unleashing profound military technologies on 
starkly poorer countries, like Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Older imperial ventures were often led by European 
militaries, and those of today gain a similar influence 
over local politics, which raises the spectre of a demo- 
cratic empire advancing on states and populations that 
‘need to be controlled’ (Hardt and Negri 2000). There 
are push backs to imperialism too, most recently by 
fundamentalist religious movements and local resis- 
tance to them. All of this contradictory social activ- 
ity complicates international relations and challenges 
International Relations to develop theories and meth- 
odologies that tap into complex currents of our time 
(Barkawi 2005). 

Postcolonial thinking has other signposts. It 
expands the spatial reach of the post-colonial to 
regions of the world that have vastly differing tem- 
poral relationships with colonialism. Some colonized 
countries were politically independent by the early 
1800s (the USA, Canada, and much of Latin America), 
and other countries experienced colonialism from 
the 1800s on (Australia, New Zealand, most of Africa 
and Asia); in the case of Australia and Canada, strong 
ties to the mother country are still celebrated rather 
than rejected. It is also important to bear in mind 
that some countries were not colonized by the West: 
Japan colonized Korea. Postcolonial perspectives con- 
sider within-country conflicts with indigenous groups 
over land and rights, and lingering colonial situations 
that do not entirely make sense within a post-colonial 
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but for the inhabitants of British-occupied Northern Ireland, not 
to mention the Palestinian inhabitants of the Israeli Occupied 
Territories and the West Bank, there may be nothing “post” 
about colonialism at all . . . [and] no “post-colonial” state any- 
where has granted women and men equal access to the rights | 
and resources of the nation-state . . . Rather, a proliferation of | 
historically nuanced theories and strategies is called for, which 
may enable us to engage more effectively in the politics of affili- 
ation ... [or] face being becalmed in an historically empty space 
in which our sole direction is found by gazing back, spellbound 
at the epoch behind us, in the perpetual present marked only 


ut 


as a "post". 


(McClintock 1992: 4, 8, 13) 


tradition, such as British Northern Ireland and Hong 
Kong where contemporary livelihoods, cityscapes, 
and lifestyles are rooted in and yet surpass the era of 
British oversight. 

Postcolonial analysis as a way of studying inter- 
national relations has been recognized in books by 
scholars of IR (Ling 2002; Sylvester 2013; Barkawi 
and Stanski 2013; Inayatullah and Blaney 2004) and 
in journals like Alternatives, Feminist International 
Journal of Politics, Borderlands, and Millennium. 
Along with the most famous of the postcolonial writ- 
ers discussed earlier, the still emerging study of inter- 
national relations as postcolonial relations draws on 
other leading thinkers. Arjun Appadurai (1996), a 
social-cultural anthropologist, has converted global- 
ization into postcolonial language and processes. He 
writes about five types of cultural flows of imagination: 
ethnoscapes, mediascapes, technoscapes, finance- 
scapes, and ideoscapes, all of which operate globally 
and beyond the absolute control of states; perhaps they 
will replace states in the future. Chandra Mohanty 
(1988) usefully warns Western feminists not to talk 
about Third World women as the Third World woman, 
a one-size-fits-all image that can inhibit transnational 
feminist linkages. len Ang (1995: 57) declares herself a 
feminist but she does not want to be part of a Western- 
identified project to create ‘a natural political desti- 
nation for all women, no matter how multicultural’. 
All these postcolonial thinkers have had an influence 
on International Relations scholarship, particularly 
on poststructuralist agendas (Ch. 11) and feminist 
International Relations (Ch. 17). 
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Some post-colonial work builds theory that follows up and 
expands ideas on colonization and resistance developed by 
anti-colonial intellectuals like Frantz Fanon. 


Edward Said is an important influence on theory-building 
through his analysis of Orientalism. 

Homi Bhabha, another important figure in the field, argues 
that colonials constructed the Orient from their own 


fantasies and desires but could not capture or control hybrid 
colonial identities and dissemiNations. 


Contemporary theorists remove the hyphen from the term 
post-colonial to indicate that the current era is 
postcolonial and has continuities and discontinuities with 
colonialism. 


Conclusions: post-colonialism in International Relations 


Post-colonialism/postcolonialism did not start as a 
branch of IR, or even as a companion to it. Its alterna- 
tive histories, subaltern explorations, and theoretical 
moves from post-colonial to postcolonial thinking 
have been shaped through borrowings from many 
academic disciplines, from literary studies to social 
history to French philosophy to psychoanalysis. It has 
not, however, drawn on or been shaped by the field of 
IR; nor, until fairly recently, has it been taken into that 
discipline as a subfield of its knowledge. The neglect 
of topics now identified as postcolonial reveals the 
field’s shallow interest historically in politics outside 
great power states. Great powers held colonies, but 
those colonies were not studied as centres of power 
and agency unless they caused difficulties for indi- 
vidual great powers. The histories, peoples, and cul- 
tures of what are known as Third World countries (or 
countries of the South or underdeveloped countries) 
were all but invisible to International Relations until 
the 1980s. Post-colonial/postcolonial studies has pro- 
vided ways to fill large gaps in IR knowledge and has 
put the state in its place as one of many sites of politics 
and relations in the field. In those tasks it has been 
joined by feminist analysis and poststructuralism, 
assisted by a post-cold war human rights agenda and 
diasporic movements that reverse the usual direction 
taken during the colonial period (North to South). 
Postcolonialism highlights the international rela- 
tions of colonial actions in the Third World, the continu- 
ities of that past and the present, and the ways ordinary 
people can be involved in and shape transnational flows 
of knowledge, culture, identity, and imagination in the 
future. And it does so with a mission that still includes 
the liberation of subaltern statuses in today’s world- 
time, a phenomenon that would surely be the ultimate 





answer to discourses and deeds that uphold global 
relations of dominance and subordination. Engaging 
and persuasive when not overly complex and notori- 
ously difficult to read, postcolonialism nonetheless has 
many critics. They charge, among other things, that 
most of the analysis looks back at colonialism rather 
than forward, attacks the West instead of also attacking 
poor governance in Third World states today, and is so 
preoccupied with language and identity that it leaves 
questions of whether the subaltern can eat for Western 
agencies of development to resolve (Sylvester 1999). 
That is to say, postcolonialism can seem esoteric, too 
literary, and strangely devoid of urgency to help those 
it defends abstractly. Indeed, in Critique of Postcolonial 
Reason (1999), Gayatri Spivak rejects aspects of post- 
colonialism as a form of reason that has been preoc- 
cupied with past issues and post-colonial nationalisms. 
It is time, she thinks, to focus more practically on con- 
temporary issues, such as domination by World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund policies. She is also 
sensitive to the failure of so many Third World states 
to improve life for women, peasants, and working-class 
citizens, a point she shares with analysts like Robert 
Young, Arif Dirlik, and Aijaz Ahmad. 

But all subfields or streams of thinking in 
International Relations are constantly critiqued. The 
strength of the field today is that it has given room to 
newer concerns about daily international relations 
rather than remaining focused on heroic or tragic 
episodes alone. By insisting that states and people 
who have spent time in colonial circumstances have 
much to contribute to knowledge and contemporary 
history, postcolonial analysis does a great service for 
International Relations. It responds to a field that has 
had its own history of myopic imperial sight. 
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Robert Mugabe was elected to power in Zimbabwe in 1980, when 
the colony of Southern Rhodesia gained independence from 
Britain after a decade-long armed struggle. For ten years, Mugabe 
claimed Marxist intentions for the country, followed liberal capital- 
ist policies of the colonial political economy, and showed periodic 
authoritarian intolerance of democratic politics, racist inclinations, 
and willingness to unleash state force against oppositional groups. 
The Marxist elements soon dropped out and it seemed Zimbabwe 
_ was heading for a liberal, capitalist, and mostly democratic post- 
colonial future. Zimbabwe was called the Pride of Africa for rec- 
onciling with white colonial settlers (the Rhodesians), who owned 
and farmed the best agricultural land in the country, and for 
embracing liberal principles of economic growth with equity. For a 
while, Mugabe led the non-aligned nations, whose history figures 
so prominently in post-colonial analysis. 

Mugabe remains in power but his reputation is in ruins. At 
the Millennium, his electoral popularity began to wane and his 
response was to move against white landholders and unleash the 
army and young thugs on all who opposed his changes. After a 
strong first decade, Zimbabweans experienced the highest infla- 
tion in the world, one of the highest rates of HIV, 80 per cent 
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unemployment, life expectancy under 40 years, rampant corrup- 
tion, and human rights violations that included a racial strategy 
to drive out white farmers without compensation. As his popu- 
larity spiralled downward, Mugabe's government was forced to 
share power with the opposition Movement for Democratic 
Change (MDC), headed by Morgan Tsvangirai. Mugabe was sin- 
gularly uncooperative in that arrangement. The United Nations 
expresses repeated concern about undernourishment in a coun- 
try that once exported food, where appropriated farms now go to 
government Officials who do not know how to farm nor wish to 
learn. In response to criticism, Mugabe proclaims that Zimbabwe 
will never be a colony again, that it will do things its own way. 

Although the later decades of decolonization have been 
an economic and social disaster, the international response to 
Mugabe has been muted. Mugabe is seen across Africa as the 
original independence leader of the country, one of the few 
still alive. His earlier fight against the colonial order is deemed 
of such historic importance that neighbours show extraordinary 
patience in dealing with him, despite a stream of Zimbabwean 
refugees crossing into their states. The West does not want to re- 
enact colonial invasion—albeit some also note that Zimbabwe is 
not an oil-producing country. The USA has frozen Zimbabwean 
assets in American banks and investment firms, and the European 
Union refuses Mugabe and his entourage entry to Europe. 
Neither international punishment seems to worry Mugabe, who 
has switched investments and leisure pursuits to places like Hong 
Kong. This post-colonial case is treated by researchers such as 
Stephen Chan (2003), who writes about the calculated steps 
Mugabe has taken to stay in power, and by fiction writers like 
Petina Gappah (2009), whose collection of short stories about life 
in contemporary Zimbabwe is excellent. 


Theory applied 
a j Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
applications of theoretical perspectives. 





A wr 


To clarify the proposition that international relations today is 
postcolonial, consider the Arab Spring. In January 2011, protests 
and armed struggles flared against sitting governments across 
the Middle East and Northern Africa. They started in Tunisia, 
engulfed Egypt and Libya, and spread to Yemen, Bahrain, and 
Syria. The events of the Arab Spring feature long subdued popu- 
lations turning against similarly autocratic government lead- 
ers, among them: Zine al-Abideen Ben Ali, 'president for life’ 
of Tunisia for twenty-four years; Hosni Mubarak, ruler of Egypt 
for twenty-nine years; and Muammar Qaddafi, Libya's head 
for an astonishing forty-two years. These were not the original 
leaders of post-colonial states, nor important figures in historic 
anti-colonial struggles. Mubarak was the fourth president of an 
independent Egypt. Tunisia wasfreed as a French protectorate by 
1934, while Libya exited Italian and Turkish colonial rule in 1912, 
and Egypt was officially free of Britain in 1922. Colonial govern- 
ments did meddle in the region over the ensuing years, with 
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Britain and France (with Israel) occupying the Suez Canal in 1956, 
and Western interests bolstering autocrats as long as they main- 
tained stable, pro-West policies. Those cosy relationships, which 
often included military aid used to quell local discontent, have 
been called neo-colonial, imperial, or cases of arrested post- 
coloniality. In each case, aspects of remaining colonial practice 
render post-colonial independence hollow for everyday people. 

The Arab Spring signals the start of a late decolonization 
effort carried out by ordinary citizens of autocratic states. In 
Tunisia and Egypt, mass protests have brought down leaders, 
while in Libya, Yemen, and Syria, citizens have waged armed 
_ struggles with government forces. In each location, people 
have said they were tired of fearing their leaders and of suf- 
fering ‘economic insecurity, institutionalized corruption, nepo- 
tistic hiring practices or a predatory police state’ (Khalil 2011: 
123). Although the uprisings appeared suddenly and were not 
anticipated by IR, local activists had been busy using cellphones 
and Internet-based social networks as tools of political mobi- 
lization. Through strength in numbers, Egyptians and citizens 
elsewhere gained the political confidence to force governments 
down. Yet it is a mark of the postcolonial era that such struggles 


Questions 


What is post-colonial analysis? 


BW NN — 


postcolonial field. Why? 


do not necessarily end when a leader is ousted. Arab Spring | 
countries are undergoing difficult political transitions. Syrians 
still battle the military might of the state. In Egypt, mass protests 
erupted against the first elected civilian president, Mohammed 
Morsi, five months after his mid-2012 electoral victory, after 
he declared that key decisions in the transition could not be 
reviewed by the country’s highest court. The Egyptian military 
removed Morsi after only one year in power and installed a 
‘transitional’ government of its choice. At issue in our postco- 
lonial era is not formal independence from colonial overlords. 
At issue is how attitudes and tools of colonial rule taken up by 
post-colonial leaders can be changed. International military 
interventions for regime change, which install the formal trap- 
pings of democracy or provide economic aid to rebuild a coun- 
try, can be less effective in promoting true decolonization than 
bottom-up efforts by local people, the ones who are systemati- 
cally overlooked in most abstract IR theories. 


Theory applied 


7 Visit the Online Resource Centre to see real world 
ey applications of theoretical perspectives. 


OW 


How does post-colonial analysis differ from postcolonial analysis? 
How has International Relations studied colonies and the colonial era in the past? 
Frantz Fanon and Edward Said are both important thinkers in the post-colonial/ 


5 How is post-colonial thinking tied to the idea of the subaltern? 
6 Do you think the subaltern can speak or that Westerners are always overdubbing them 


with their preoccupations? 


7 What do you think of Homi Bhabha’s ideas on hybrid identity in a postcolonial era? Is your 


identity hybrid? How? 


8 Can one use post-colonial/postcolonial analysis to understand terrorism? 
9 What are some of the continuities and discontinuities in the world between the colonial 


period and the present? 


10 Why do feminists and poststructuralists in international relations find post-colonial/ 


postcolonial thinking so useful? 
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Reader's Guide 


Ethics is the study of what actors ought to do, rather 
than the explanatory study of what they have done, 
or are doing. Globalization increases not only the 
scope and intensity of human political and economic 
relationships, but also of our ethical obligations. 
Globalization makes it harder to draw clear ethi- 
cal distinctions between insiders and outsiders and, 
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consequently, raises the idea of a cosmopolitan com- 
munity ofhumankind. Howthen should we think about 
ethics, what principles ought to guide the policies of 
states, non-governmental organizations (NGOs), cor- 
porations, and individuals in their relations with every- 
body else? This chapter examines how these questions 
have been answered by different thinkers and actors in 
world politics and discusses three significant and dif- 
ficult ethical issues in the age of globalization. 
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Introduction 


Chapter 13 International ethics 





According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the field 
of ethics is ‘the science of morals; the department of 
study concerned with the principles of human duty. 
International ethics addresses the nature of duties 
across community boundaries and how members of 
political communities—mostly nation-states—ought to 
treat ‘outsiders’ and ‘strangers’, and whether it is right to 
make such a distinction. Two questions lie at the heart 
of this field of study. The first is whether outsiders ought 
to be treated according to the same principles as insid- 
ers—ought they be treated as moral equals? The second 
question refers to how this can be done in a world char- 
acterized by two conditions: the existence of interna- 
tional anarchy, and moral pluralism. The first of these is 
seen as a practical challenge because anarchy reinforces 





international ethical 
issues draws on deontological and consequentialist 
approaches to ethics, especially Kantianism and utili- 


Most academic debate on 


tarianism. Deontology refers to the nature of human 
duty or obligation. Deontological approaches spell out 
rules that are always right for everyone to follow, in 
contrast to rules that might produce a good outcome 
for an individual, or their society. For deontologists, 
rules ought to be followed because they are right in 
themselves and not because of the consequences they 
may produce. Kantian approaches emphasize rules that 
are right because they can be, in principle, agreed on by 
everyone (universalizability). 

In contrast, consequentialism judges actions by 
the desirability of their outcomes. Realism (see Ch. 6), 
for instance, judges a statesperson’s actions as right or 
wrong depending on whether they serve the state’s inter- 
ests. Utilitarianism, on the other hand, judges acts by 
their expected outcomes in terms of human welfare and 
the ‘greatest good of the greatest number’. These theories 
provide different ways of assessing action and are largely 
drawn from the European heritage of secular reason and 
natural law. Of course, not all ethical codes are derived 
from these traditions; religion and culture arguably pro- 
vide most of the world’s moral guidance. However, most 
everyday ethics, including religious ethics, are a mixture 
of both deontological and consequential considerations. 


The ethical significance of boundaries: cosmopolitanism and tts alternatives 


self-interested, rather than altruistic, tendencies of indi- 
viduals and states. The second presents both a practi- 
cal and an ethical challenge. Not only is it harder to 
get things done when there is no agreement, but decid- 
ing which, or whose, ethics should apply across moral 
boundaries is itself an ethical problem. 

The advent of globalization provokes a re-examina- 
tion of these challenges and prompts us to ask whether 
human beings ought to be considered, first, as one sin- 
gle moral community with some rules that apply to all 
(cosmopolitanism); second, as a collection of separate 
communities, each with their own standards and no 
common morality (realism); or, third, as a collection 
of separate communities with some minimally shared 
standards (pluralism). 


While understanding these distinctions is impor- 
tant, an equally relevant distinction exists between 
cosmopolitanism, or universalism, and anti-cosmo- 
politanism, or particularism. Cosmopolitans, includ- 
ing deontologists and utilitarians, argue that morality 
itself is universal: a truly moral code will be applicable 
to everyone because what defines us morally is our 
humanity. National borders are therefore ‘morally 
irrelevant’. Many religious ethics are cosmopolitan in 
scope; both Christianity and Islam preach the moral 
unity of humankind. 

In contrast, anti-cosmopolitans argue that national 
boundaries provide important ethical constraints. 
They tend to fall into two different streams: realism and 
pluralism. Realism (see Ch. 6) claims that the facts of 
international anarchy and sovereignty mean that the 
only viable ethics are those of self-interest and sur- 
vival. Pluralism argues that anarchy does not prevent 
states from agreeing to a minimal core of standards 
for coexistence. Both realism and pluralism begin 
from the premise that morality is ‘local’ to particu- 
lar cultures, times, and places. Because ethics is local, 
our morality has meaning only in the specific—what 
Michael Walzer calls ‘thick’—culture to which we 
belong. Different cultures have their own ethics, and 
it is impossible to claim access to one single account 
of morality. A single universal morality is a cultural 
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product with no global legitimacy. Realists and plu- 
ralists claim that cosmopolitanism is both impos- 
sible (impractical) and undesirable because of the 
international state of nature, and because profound 
cultural pluralism means that there is a lack of agree- 
ment about whose ethics should apply universally. All 
three are reflected in current practices of states and 
other actors. For instance, since the end of the Second 
World War many international actors have used the 
universalist vocabulary of human rights to claim that 
there are cosmopolitan standards of treatment that 
all people can claim and that all states recognize. In 
contrast, others have claimed that threats to national 
security require states to do ‘unthinkable’ things, like 
torture or carpet bombing (see Case Study 2), which 
override conventional ethics. Alternatively, it is also 
argued that because there is no real agreement on 
comprehensive standards, it is indefensible to enforce 
them against those, like certain Asian or African 
states, who do not share the cultural assumptions 
underpinning these laws. 

Globalization brings these different ethical positions 
into greater relief and, for many, provides the stron- 
gest reason for applying universal standards. Because 
globalization between 
communities, it also increases the variety of ways in 
which communities can harm each other, either inten- 
tionally or not. For instance, globalization makes it 
harder to ignore the impact of day-to-day actions, such 
as driving a car or buying new clothes, on the global 
environment and in the global economy. The more 
intense governance of the global economy also raises 
ethical issues of fairness associated with the rules of 
international institutional structures. Globalization 
exacerbates and intensifies these ethical dilemmas by 
increasing the effects that different communities and 
individuals have on each other. It especially allows 
for a far greater awareness of the suffering of ‘distant 
strangers. Under these conditions, the ethical frame- 
work associated with Westphalian sovereignty—which 
gives only minor moral significance to the suffering of 
outsiders—seems less adequate. In a globalized world, 
communities are challenged to develop new prin- 
ciples or refine old ones to govern these interactions. 
However, the lack of any single standard of fairness 
and justice between states makes this task more dif- 
ficult, because it raises the question of whose principles 
should apply. Therefore, in a world that is being global- 
ized, one ethical challenge is to ask: ‘Is it possible to 
define some principles that everyone might be able to 
agree upon?’ (see Box 13.1). 


increases interconnections 


_ Box 13.1 Cosmopolitanism, realism, and 





Cosmopolitanism 
‘We should recognize humanity wherever it occurs, and give its 
fundamental ingredients, reason and moral capacity, our first | 
allegiance.’ 

(Martha Nussbaum 1996: 7) 


Liberal cosmopolitanism: ‘First, individualism: ultimate units 
are human beings, or persons . . . Second, universality: the sta- 
tus of ultimate unit of concern attaches to every living human 
being equally, not merely to some subset . . . Third, generality: 
... persons are the ultimate unit of concern for everyone—not 
only for their compatriots, fellow religionists, or such like.’ 
(Thomas Pogge 1994: 9) 


‘The key point is that it & wrong to promote the interest of our 

own society or our own personal advantage by exporting suffer- 

| ing to others, colluding in their suffering, or benefiting from the 
ways in which others exploit the weakness of the vulnerable.’ | 
(Andrew Linklater 2002: 145) 


Communitarianism 


‘Humanity has members but no memory, so it has no history 

and no culture, no customary practices, no familiar life-ways, | 

no festivals, no shared understanding of social goods.' i 
(Michael Walzer 1994: 8) 


Justice is rooted in the distinct understanding of places, hon- — 

ours, jobs, things of all sorts, that constitute a shared way of life. 

To override those understandings is (always) to act unjustly.’ 
(Michael Walzer 1983: 314) 


Realism 
‘The appeal to moral principles in the international sphere has 
no concrete universal meaning . . . that could provide rational 
| guidance for political action, . . . it will be nothing but the 
reflection of the moral preconceptions of a particular nation’ | 
(Hans Morgenthau 1952: 10) 


Pluralism 
‘a world of diversity in which the variety of national cultures 
finds expression in different sets of citizenship rights, and dif- 
ferent schemes of social justice, in each community’ 

(David Miller 2002: 976) 


Cosmopolitanism 


Even though our world may be characterized by high 
levels of interdependence, we still tend to live morally 
‘constrained’ lives, in which national borders have sig- 
nificant ethical status. Cosmopolitans, however, argue 
that despite this division of humanity into separate his- 
torically constituted communities, it remains possible to 
identify with, and have a moral concern for, humanity. 
Cosmopolitanism refers to the idea that humanity is to 
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be treated as a single moral community that has moral 
priority over our national (or subnational) communities. 

The first part of the cosmopolitan claim is that there 
are no good reasons for ruling any person out of ethical 
consideration. The second dimension of cosmopolitan 
thought is the attempt to define exactly what obliga- 
tions and rules ought to govern the universal commu- 
nity. The attempt to give inclusion substantive content 
is usually associated with deontological and Kantian 
thought in particular. Deontologists argue that not 
only should we consider outsiders as morally equal, but 
also that, as a consequence, we are morally obliged to 
do certain things and refrain from others. 

One of the common arguments of liberal cosmo- 
politanism is that treating everyone as equal requires 
‘impartial consideration of the claims of each person’ 
(Beitz 1992: 125). Because there are no morally signifi- 
cant differences between people as people, everyone’s 
interests should be judged from a disinterested posi- 
tion. Impartiality requires that particular affiliations, 
like national identity, must be assessed from the posi- 
tion of the good of the whole—because they are not in 
themselves necessarily just or defensible. Impartiality 
arguments are usually deployed in terms of defending 
the idea of global distributive justice (see Global justice, 
poverty, and starvation’ section). For the most ambi- 
tious liberal cosmopolitans, impartiality leads inevitably 
to the claim that the political institutions of the planet 
should guarantee global equality of rights and goods. 

Most cosmopolitans agree that national membership 
is defensible only in so far as it serves individuals’ needs, 
by providing them with a sense of belonging, identity, 
and stability that is necessary to be a fully functioning 
human being. This has led some to argue that national 
favouritism, or ‘compatriot priority’, can be defended 
from an impartial position. In other words, impartiality 
does not necessarily lead to a cosmopolitan account of 
global justice (Goodin 1988). However, cosmopolitans 
still maintain that our fundamental moral claims derive 
from our status as human beings and therefore national 
loyalties have at best only a derivative moral status. 


The categorical imperative states that for a rational being to act 
morally, it must act according to universal laws. Specifically, one 
should ‘Act only on that maxim through which you can at the 
same time will that it shall become a universal law’ (quoted in 
Linklater 1990: 100). This means that, to act morally, a rational 
person must act on a principle that anybody could wish every- 
body else to obey in respect of everybody else. For Kant, the most 
| important expression of this imperative was the principle that 
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Kant and cosmopolitanism 

Long before the existence of modern states and telecom- 
munications, the Stoic philosopher Diogenes claimed 
he was a ‘citizen of the world’. However, in modern 
times, the most comprehensive defence of cosmopoli- 
tanism was provided by Immanuel Kant. For Kant, 
the most important philosophical and political prob- 
lem was the eradication of war and the realization of 
a universal community governed by a rational cosmo- 
politan law. The central concept of Kant’s thought, and 
the lynchpin for his project for a perpetual peace (see 
Ch. 7) between states is the principle of the categorical 
imperative (CI) that humans should be treated as ends 
in themselves (see Box 13.2). The effect of this claim is 
to recognize every individual’s equal moral standing. 
The basic argument is that treating people as ends in 
themselves requires us to think universally. Restricting 
moral concern to members of one’s own state or nation 
renders any belief in equality incomplete. 

Kantian thought has given rise to a number of dif- 
ferent approaches. A common distinction is made 
between moral and institutional cosmopolitanism, 
where the first refers to the acts required of individu- 
als, and the second to the rules that govern societies. 
Cosmopolitan duties to recognize individual equality 
apply to individuals, as well as to the global institu- 
tional/legal order. Thus the major tasks of cosmopoli- 
tanism are to defend moral universalism, to explore 
what it might mean to follow the CI in a world divided 
into separate states, and to develop an account of an 
alternative political order based on Kant’s work (see 
Chs 1 and 31). 

This account of global cosmopolitan duties empha- 
sizes both individual and institutional obligations 
without either claiming the need for a world state or 
denying national identity. Instead, a cosmopolitan 
commitment means one’s national identity and well- 
being should not come at the expense of outsiders. 
Obligations to friends, neighbours, and fellow coun- 
trymen must be balanced with obligations to strangers 
and to humanity. 


humans should be treated as ends in themselves: ‘Act in such a 
way that you always treat humanity, whether in your own person 
or in the person of any other, never simply as a means, but always 


at the same time as an end’ (quoted in Linklater 1990: 101). An 
example is slavery, because slaves are humans who are reduced | 
to the status of the property of others. Warfare between states is 
likewise another violation, because it reduces both citizens and | 
non-citizens alike to means of achieving (the states’) ends. 
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Globalization lends support to cosmopolitan ethical theory. 


Cosmopolitanism advances the idea of a universal human 
community in which everybody is treated as equal. 


The most systematic cosmopolitan thinker is Immanuel Kant. 


Cosmopolitanism has both moral and political meaning. 


e Cosmopolitanism does not require a world state. 


e Cosmopolitans emphasize both positive and negative duties, 
usually expressed in terms of responsibilities not to harm and 
responsibilities to provide humanitarian assistance or 
hospitality. 





Anti-cosmopolitanism: realism and pluralism 


While cosmopolitanism in one form or another tends 
to predominate in academic debate, anti-cosmopolitan 
arguments tend to be more persuasive in the practices 
of states. Anti-cosmopolitans also provide powerful 
criticism of some of the assumptions and blindspots of 
cosmopolitan thought. They also help us to understand 
why cosmopolitanism may have limited applicability in 
the contemporary international order. 


Realist ethics 


For realists, the facts of anarchy and statehood mean 
that the only viable ethics are those of self-interest. 
Many people have characterized realist ethics as 
Machiavellian at worst and amoral at best. Realist 
ethics seems to contradict universal ethics such as 
human rights. But realists, such as Hans Morgenthau 
and George F. Kennan, often argue that underlying 
this toughness is a different, more pragmatic, moral- 
ity. The statesperson’s duty is to ensure the survival of 
their state in the uncertain conditions of international 
anarchy. To do otherwise would be to risk the lives 
and interests of their own people. Thus self-help is a 
moral duty and not just a practical necessity. Realists 
therefore advise states to focus on material and strate- 
gic outcomes rather than on the morality, convention- 
ally understood, of their actions. For instance, a realist 
like Henry Kissinger may advise bombing a neutral 
state, such as Laos, if it will serve the military goals of 
defeating the enemy, North Vietnam. Alternatively, 
this approach may also involve support for govern- 
ments with poor human rights records, such as Chile 
under the military rule of Augusto Pinochet, or argu- 
ably Pakistan today, in order to secure an advantage 
against a military foe, such as the USSR or Al Qaeda. 
While the critics say that this can slip into opportun- 
ism, justifying almost any actions on ethical grounds, 


realists maintain that statespeople have a duty to their 
own people first and that ignoring these realities in the 
name of some Kantian ideal would be a dereliction of 
that duty (Morgenthau 1948). 

Many realists proclaim such self-interested ethics as 
virtuous and agree with E. H. Carr’s (1939) scepticism 
towards those individuals and states who claim to be 
acting in the name of universal morality. Thus contem- 
porary realists, like John Mearsheimer, are sceptical 
about former US President George W. Bush’s aims of 
spreading democracy in the Middle East and the claim 
in the National Security Strategy of the USA (NSS 2001: 
5) that ‘American values are universal values’. Realists 
believe that such statements are usually either a cynical 
mask or a self-interested delusion. In reality, there are 
no such universal values, and even if there were, anar- 
chy would prevent states from acting in accordance 
with them. 

Realists are vulnerable to the observation that not 
every choice that states face is between survival and 
destruction, rather than, say, advantage or disadvan- 
tage. It does not stand to reason that seeking advan- 
tage allows the statesperson to opt out of conventional 
morality in the same way that survival might. It is a 
limitation of most realist writers that they simply 
favour the national interest over the interests of outsid- 
ers. In other words, realists display a preference for the 
status quo, the states-system, and nationalism, which is 
not fully defensible. This favouritism reminds us that 
realism is as much prescriptive and normative as it is 
descriptive and explanatory. 


Pluralism: ethics of coexistence 


The other main expression of communitarian assump- 
tions is pluralism. Because communitarians value com- 
munity and diversity, they recognize that the many 
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ways in which individuals are formed in different 
cultures is a good thing in itself. Therefore they argue 
that the best ethics is one that preserves diversity over 
homogeneity. Pluralism recognizes that states have dif- 
ferent ethics but can agree on a framework, sometimes 
likened to an eggbox, whereby they tolerate each other, 
do not impose their own views on others, and agree on 
certain, limited, harm principles. This allows them to 
feel reasonably secure and to go about their business 
in relative peace. In this view, sovereignty is an ethical 
principle that allows states and the different cultures 
they harbour to exist alongside each other. 

As a result, we have greater and more specific duties 
to our ‘own kind’ than we do to outsiders. Any duties to 
humanity are at best attenuated and mediated by states. 
Pluralism is distinguished from solidarism, which 
argues that states have duties to act against other states 
when basic human values are denied by practices like 
genocide. Pluralists resist attempts to develop a more 
solidarist world in which humanitarian intervention, 
for instance, is institutionalized: “The general function 
of international society is to separate and cushion, not 
to act’ (Vincent 1986: 123). The primary ethical respon- 
sibility of the statesperson is to maintain order and 
peace between states. 

Pluralists are sceptical about the use of human rights 
in diplomacy as it gives some states the opportunity to 
deny others their sovereignty (Bull 1977; Jackson 2000). 
Likewise, pluralists do not believe in universal distribu- 
tive justice, either as a practical possibility or as a moral 
good in itself, because it requires the imposition of a 
specific, usually liberal, account of justice on other cul- 
tures. They see the imposition of any specific values or 
ethics on others as a harmful thing, both for that com- 
munity and for international order as a whole (Walzer 
1994; Jackson 2000; Miller 2002). 

The most developed account of a pluralist ethics is 
John Rawls's The Law of Peoples (1999). According to 
Rawls, liberal states have no cosmopolitan duties to 
globalize their own conception of distributive justice. 
Instead, societies are to be understood as if they have 
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Peoples are free and independent, and their freedom and 
independence are to be respected by other peoples. 


Peoples are to observe treaties and undertakings. 
Peoples are to observe a duty of non-intervention. 
Peoples have the right of self-defense but no right to 
instigate war for reasons other than self-defense. 


Peoples are to honor human rights. 


Peoples are to observe certain specified restrictions in the 
conduct of war. 


Peoples have a duty to assist other peoples living under 
unfavorable conditions that prevent their having a just or 
decent political and social regime (Mutual Aid). 


(Rawls 1999) 





only minimal impact on each other. For Rawls, the con- 
ditions required for global distributive justice are not 
present. Therefore the best that can be hoped for is a 
‘law of peoples’, which covers rules of self-determina- 
tion, just war, mutual recognition (sovereignty), non- 
intervention, and mutual aid (see Box 13.3). 

However, pluralists invoke a universal principle 
that it is wrong for people to impose harms on others. 
More importantly, cosmopolitans ask whether ‘eggbox’ 
ethics is enough under conditions of globalization. 
Cosmopolitans argue that a strict ethics of coexistence 
is simply out of date when the scope for intercommu- 
nity harm has increased exponentially. 


e Realism and pluralism are the two most common 
objections to cosmopolitan ethics and the possibility of 
moral universalism. 


e Realists argue that necessity demands a statist ethics, 
restricting moral obligations to the nation-state. 





| e Pluralism is an ‘ethics of coexistence’ based on sovereignty. | 


Duties of justice and natural duties: humanitarianism and harm 





Another way of looking at the differences between 
cosmopolitans and anti-cosmopolitans is in terms of 
a distinction between duties of justice and natural or 


humanitarian duties. Looking at it this way reveals 
a higher degree of convergence on basic cosmopoli- 
tan principles such that the differences between them 
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are best characterized as between ‘thick’ or ‘thin’ 
cosmopolitanism. 

The most common way in which cosmopolitan obli- 
gations are discussed is in terms of either positive or 
negative duties. Positive duties are duties to act, to do 
something, including duties to create a just social order, 
or duties of assistance. Humanitarianism, or mutual 
aid, involves a positive duty to aid those in dire need 
or who are suffering unnecessarily, wherever they may 
be and regardless of cause. This includes aid to the vic- 
tims of famine and natural disasters, but also to those 
who suffer during wartime, such as non-combatants 
and soldiers retired from the field. These are not charity 
provisions but moral duties that it would be not only 
bad but morally wrong to ignore. The idea of a posi- 
tive duty underlies the recent UN report on the inter- 
national responsibility to protect (see Ch. 31), which 
spells out the responsibilities of states to uphold human 
rights, within their own borders and abroad. The 
responsibility to protect argument also emphasizes that 
states rights are dependent on their fulfilling this duty. 

Negative duties are duties to stop doing something, 
usually duties to avoid unnecessarily harming others. 
States have traditionally recognized a negative duty of 
non-intervention that requires them to refrain from 
certain actions. 

Cosmopolitans emphasize extensive positive (i.e. 
justice and aid) and negative (i.e. non-harming) duties 
across borders. Anti-cosmopolitans argue that compa- 
triot priority means that we have only limited, largely 
negative, duties to those outside our own community. 
This does involve a commitment to a sort of cosmo- 
politan ‘basic moral minimum’ of two types: so-called 
natural duties (Rawls 1971), including mutual aid; and 
basic human rights (Shue 1981). Of the natural duties, 
mutual aid, the positive duty to offer assistance in times 
of need, such as temporary famine relief or humanitar- 
ian emergency aid, and the negative duty not to harm 
or inflict unnecessary suffering are the most impor- 
tant. In the public eye, positive duties, such as aid to 
victims of tsunamis or ethnic cleansing, take a higher 
profile and demand more attention, but in academic 
contexts at least as much attention is given to negative 
duties, and in particular duties not to harm others. 

Andrew Linklater argues that cosmopolitan duties 
to do no harm generally fall into three categories. First, 
bilateral relationships: what ‘we do to ‘them’ and vice 
versa. Second, third-party relationships: what they do to 
each other. Third, global relationships: what we all do 
to each other (Linklater 2002, 2005). Examples of the 


first are cases where one community ‘exports’ damaging 
practices, goods, or by-products to another. In this case, 
states have a duty to consider the negative effects they 
have on each other, as well as a duty to prevent and pun- 
ish harmful actions of non-state actors and individu- 
als for whom they are directly responsible. For instance, 
some states have laws that punish citizens who engage 
in ‘sex tourism’ abroad. Thus states should not pursue 
their own national advantage without considering the 
harm this may cause others. An example of the second 
category is when a state is involved in harming either 
members of its own community or its neighbour's, such 
as in cases of genocide. Third-party states and the inter- 
national community also have duties to prevent, stop, 
or punish the perpetrators of these harms. The third 
relationship refers to practices or harms to which many 
communities contribute, often in different proportions, 
such as in the case of global warming (see Case Study 1). 
States have a negative duty not to export harms to the 
world as a whole and a positive duty to contribute to the 
resolution of issues arising from such harms. 

Problems arise in the discussion of negative duties 
because they rely on a fairly clear line of causation: if 
a state is harming another one, then it should cease 
doing so. However, sometimes the effects of our actions 
are diffuse, or more than one party may be engaged in 
a harmful practice, as in the case of global warming 
(see Case Study 1). A negative duty to cease harming 
implies only a cessation of action; however, some argue 
that there is also a positive duty to prevent other harms 
occurring, as well as duties of compensation or redress. 

A commitment to avoiding harm involves only the 
idea that one’s national identity and well-being should 
not come at the expense of outsiders, and recognizes 
that obligations to friends, neighbours, and fellow 
countrymen must be balanced with obligations to 
strangers and to humanity without either claiming the 
need for a world state or denying national identity. 










| e Cosmopolitans emphasize extensive positive (i.e. justice and 
aid) and negative (i.e. non-harming) duties across borders. 


e Anti-cosmopolitans argue that we have limited, largely 
negative, duties to those outside our own community. 


e Most thinkers agree with Rawls that we have at least 
‘natural duties’ of: mutual aid, to offer assistance in times of 
need, such as temporary famine relief or humanitarian 
emergency aid; and the negative duty not to harm or 

inflict unnecessary suffering. 
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The ethics of the global commons are explicitly cosmopolitan 

in the sense that they refer to the earth's environment as a sin- 

gle biological community that creates a human community of 

interdependence. This ethics emphasizes that national gains or 

advantages need to be sacrificed or moderated if the environ- 
| mental problems are to be solved and the ‘tragedy of the com- 
o mons’ is to be avoided. 

Global warming (GW) is a good example of both positive and 
negative duties. Atface value it seems reasonably clear that there 
are negative duties for those countries that have contributed 
most to GW, and that will do so in the future, to cease doing so. 
Most people would agree that we should all take responsibility 
for harming someone else, especially if we have benefited from 
it. In the case of GW this would mean that there is a proportion- 
ate responsibility on the part of the advanced industrial coun- 
tries, especially the USA, Europe, Japan, and Canada, to reduce 


Global ethical issues 


The following sections discuss two important inter- 
national ethical issues that are exacerbated under 
conditions of globalization. The just war tradition has 
provided one of the most enduring sets of ethical stan- 
dards for states and their servants in their conduct with 
outsiders. In contrast, the topic of global distributive 
justice has been taken seriously only in the last forty 
years or so. Both issues highlight the nature of the ethi- 
cal challenges that face states in a world in which the 
effects of their actions are capable of being globalized. 


Just war tradition 


The just war tradition (JWT) (often erroneously 
referred to as just war theory) is a set of guidelines for 
determining and judging whether and when a state 
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their greenhouse gas emissions (GHGE) and to take financial | 
responsibility for the harms that their past and future emissions 
will cause others. There are also positive duties on the part of 
the richer states to aid the poorest states and populations, who 
will be disproportionately affected and who have done the least 
to contribute to GW. We can think, for instance, of counties like | 
Pacific island states, which are barely industrialized but which 
are likely to be the first to disappear. If we have harmed some- 
one, we ought to help them overcome the harm we have caused 
them, especially if they are unable to do so unassisted. That is, 
there is not only a negative duty to cease or reduce GHGE, but 
also a positive duty to redress the damage done. This is an issue 
of retributive justice—a duty to aid those most affected by one’s 
harms. 

The overall cost to rich states of addressing GW, including the 
likely impacts of rising sea levels and other environmental conse- 
quences, are proportionally lower than for poor states. This issue 
is of course complicated by the fact that the production of GHGE 
is so central to economic growth, especially in industrializing 
countries. Poorer countries are at a disadvantage in both regards. 
Any attempt to curtail their output implies a restriction on the 
prospects for economic growth in those countries that perhaps 
need it most. Indeed, there is even an argument that the ‘people 
in the developing world need to increase their emissions in order 
to attain a minimally decent standard of living for themselves and 
their families’ (Singer and Gregg 2004: 57). In addition, for rich 
states, dealing with climate change might only affect the luxury 
or non-necessary end of their quality of life, whereas for poor 
states reducing emissions will more probably affect the basic 
necessities of life and survival. 





may have recourse to war and howit may fight that war. 
The JWT is concerned with applying moral limits to 
states’ recourse to war and to limiting harms that states 
can commit against other states, military forces, and 
civilians. It consists of three parts: the jus ad bellum 
(or justice of war), the jus in bello (justice in war), and 
the recently formulated jus post bellum. Jus ad bellum 
refers to the occasion of going to war, jus in bello refers 
to the means, the weapons, and tactics employed by the 
military in warfare (see Box 13.4 and Case Study 2), 
and jus post bellum refers to conditions which follow 
the war (see Orend 2002). 

The aim of JWT is not a just world. Nor is the idea 
of just war (JW) to be confused with holy wars or wars 
designed to spread a particular faith or political sys- 
tem. The JWT aims only to limit wars by restricting the 
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Jus ad bellum 
e Just cause: this usually means self-defence or defence of a 
third party. 


e Right authority: only states can wage legitimate war. 
Criminals, corporations, and individuals are illegitimate. 


e Right intention: the state leader must be attempting to 
address an injustice or an aggression, rather than seeking 
glory, expansion, or loot. 


e Last resort: the leaders must have exhausted all other 
reasonable avenues of resolution or have no choice because 
of imminent attack. 

e Reasonable hope of success: states should not begin wars 
they cannot reasonably expect to win. 

e Restoration of peace: it is just to wage a war if the purpose is 
to restore the peace or return the situation to the status quo. 


e Proportionality of means and ends: the means of war, 
including the war itself, must be proportionate to the ends 
being sought. States must use minimal force in order to 
achieve their objectives. It is not justifiable to completely 
destroy enemy forces or their civilian populations in order to 
remove them from your territory. 


Jus in bello 

e Proportionality of means: states must use minimal, or 
proportionate, force and weaponry. Thus it is not justifiable to 
completely destroy the enemy's forces if you can use enough 
force to merely defeat them. For example, a state should not 
use a nuclear weapon when a conventional one might do. 


e Non-combatant immunity: states should not directly target 
non-combatants, including soldiers retired from the field, or 
civilians and civilian infrastructure not required for the war 
effort. Non-combatant immunity is central to just war theory, 
‘since without it that theory loses much of its coherence. 
How can a theory that claims to regard wars as an instrument 


types of justification that are acceptable. The European 
JWT has its origins in the works of Christian theolo- 
gians, and especially St Augustine. Just war thinking is 
also important in Islam and is often incorrectly associ- 
ated entirely with the idea of jihad (see Box 13.5). 

JWT has both cosmopolitan and pluralist elements. 
Broadly speaking, the jus ad bellum tradition is gener- 
ally associated with pluralism, or what Michael Walzer 
calls the legalist tradition. In this view, what is accept- 
able or unacceptable consists of rules about and for 
states, concerning what states owe each other. The jus- 
tifications for war are given not to God or humanity, 
but to other states. The only acceptable justifications 
are the defence of individual state sovereignty and, 
arguably, the defence of the principle of a society of 
states itself. 





of justice countenance the injustice involved in the 
systematic suppression of the rights of non-combatants?’ 
(Coates 1997: 263). 


e The law of double effect: actions may incur non-combatant 
losses if these are unintended (but foreseeable) 
consequences, for example civilians living adjacent to an 
arms factory. However, the real issue is whether deaths can 
really be unintended if they are foreseeable. The dilemma 
facing just war theorists is whether to be responsible for 
those deaths in the same way as for intended deaths. 





Jus post bellum (proposed): 
e Proportionality and publicity: the peace settlement should be 
measured and reasonable. 


e Vindication of rights: the settlement should secure the basic 


rights, the violation of which triggered the war. 


e Discrimination: civilians are entitled to reasonable immunity 
from punitive post-war measures. This rules out sweeping 
socio-economic sanctions as part of post-war punishment. 


e Punishment 1: when the defeated country has beena 
blatant, rights-violating aggressor, proportionate punishment 
must be meted out. 


e Punishment 2: the leaders of the regime, in particular, should 
face fair and public international trials for war crimes. 
Soldiers also commit war crimes. Justice after war requires 
that such soldiers, from all sides to the conflict, likewise be 
held accountable to investigation and possible trial. 


e Compensation: financial restitution may be mandated, 
subject to both proportionality and discrimination. 


e Rehabilitation: the post-war environment provides a 
promising opportunity to reform decrepit institutions in an | 
aggressor regime. Such reforms are permissible but they must | 
be proportional to the degree of depravity in the regime 
(Orend 2005). 


We can compare this with the more cosmopolitan 
elements of jus in bello, which refer explicitly to civilians 
and to what is owed to them in terms of harm mini- 
mization (see Case Study 3). The jus in bello principle 
informs, and has been codified in, international human- 
itarian law, such as the Geneva Conventions, as well 
as treaties limiting the use and deployment of certain 
weapons, including chemical weapons, landmines, and 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD). The ultimate ref- 
erent is humanity, and the rules about proportionality, 
non-combatant immunity, and discrimination all refer 
to the rights of individuals to be exempt from harm. 

From the position of the realist, the JWT imposes 
unjustifiable limits on statecraft. International politics 
is the realm of necessity, and in warfare any means 
must be used to achieve the ends of the state. Necessity 
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One example that illustrates many of the issues of jus in bello is 
the use of ‘saturation’ or ‘area’ city bombing during the Second 
World War. During the war, both the allied and axis powers tar- 
geted each other's cities with large-scale bombing raids. The 
British launched massive bombing raids against German cities, 
killing hundreds of thousands of civilians. The most famous of 
these was the bombing of the German city of Dresden. Dresden 





| The ethics of warare central to Islam. The prophet Muhammad 
himself led troops into battle in the name of Islam. It is clear 
from both the Koran and the teachings (hadith) of Muhammad | 
that at (limited) times it is incumbent upon Muslims to wage 
war. For this reason it is often said that while Islam's ultimate 
purpose is to bring peace through universal submission to 

> Allah, there is no ‘pacifist’ tradition in Islam. At times some 
Muslim authorities have argued that there is a duty to spread 
the realm of Islam through war, as happened in the centuries 
after Muhammad's death, with the establishment of the cali- 
phate. Others—the majority—argue that the Koran sanctions 
war only in self-defence. Most Islamic authorities reject both 
Al Qaeda's interpretation of ‘defence’ and its strategy of attack- 
ing civilian targets outside the ‘occupied’ or threatened terri- 
tory of the ‘Dar al Islam’ as illegitimate interpretations. Most | 
interpreters argue that there are Islamic equivalents of the just | 
cause clause, right authority, right intent, and some jus in bello 

Clauses, including civilian immunity. 





overrides ethics when it is a matter of state survival or 
when military forces are at risk. The state must judge 
for itself when it is most prudent to wage war and what 
is necessary for victory. From the position of the paci- 
fist, the core doctrine of the JWT only encourages war 
by providing the tools to justify it. For pacifists and 
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was especially controversial because it had no military signifi- 
cance at all. In the firestorm that was created at least 100,000 
people died. Likewise, the Americans, during the closing stages 
of the war against Japan, repeatedly bombed Tokyo and other 
major Japanese cities in raids that targeted cities rather than 
military sites. The main argument used to defend these clear 
breaches of the discrimination principle was that it was neces- 
sary to break the will of the people to continue fighting. Other 
arguments were that it was no longer possible to discriminate 
between civilians and non-civilians because of the advent 
of ‘total war’. Others claimed that the war against Hitler was 
a ‘supreme emergency’ in which the survival of Britain was at 
stake. In most of these arguments, except the first, strategists 
refer to the doctrine of double effect: the death of civilians was | 
foreseeable but unintentional. 

However, British military planners developed the tactic of 
saturation bombing before the war began, as part of an over- 
all strategic plan. In addition, the campaigns lasted well beyond 
the immediate danger to Britain's survival that existed during the 
Battle of Britain. So it is clear that civilian deaths were both antici- 
pated and planned as part of a war-fighting strategy. On these 
grounds, most authors now agree that this practice constituted a 
fundamental violation of just war principles. 


other critics, not only is killing always wrong; the JWT 
is unethical because it provides war with a veneer of 
legitimacy. 


Global justice, poverty, and starvation 


The globalizing of the world economy, especially since 
the Second World War, has undoubtedly given rise to 
large global inequalities and an increase in the num- 
ber and proportion of the human population suffer- 
ing from absolute poverty and starvation (see Ch. 28). 
Cosmopolitans like Pogge point out that globalization 
also means that there is now the capacity to end global 
poverty relatively quickly and cheaply. The existence of 
both significant inequality and of massive hunger and 
starvation raises the question of whose responsibility it is 
either to reduce inequality or to end absolute starvation, 
especially in the presence of extreme wealth. Global pov- 
erty thus provides support for the cosmopolitan argu- 
ment for an account of global distributive justice. 


The Singer solution 

According to Peter Singer, ‘globalization means that we 
should value equality ...at the global level, as much as we 
value political equality within one society’ (2002: 190). 
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Just war theory suggests acts of war need to be necessary or 
beneficial, discriminatory, and proportionate to the ends. Those 
defending drones argue that they provide higher levels of dis- 
crimination, are more proportionate than the alternatives, and 
that they are more beneficial than the alternatives. From the per- 
spective of the military employing them, they offer a clear moral 
benefit because they reduce the risk of death to crews to zero. 
| However, drones have allowed the USA to dramatically increase 
‘targeted killings’ of individuals identified as threats and belonging 
to Al Qaeda and the Taliban in Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Yemen. 
Assessing how necessary or beneficial the practices of targeted 
killing using drones are is difficult. For instance it may gener- 
ate more hostility towards the attacker and become a source of 
new enemy recruits, or on the other hand continual ‘decapita- 
tion’ could undermine an organization's long-term planning and 
therefore reduce its threat. 


Singer argues that an impartial and universalist (and 
utilitarian) conception of morality requires that those 
who can help, ought to, regardless of any causal rela- 
tionship with poverty. He argues for a comprehensive 
mutual aid principle where ‘if it is in our power to pre- 
vent something bad from happening, without thereby 
sacrificing anything of comparable moral importance 
we ought, morally, to do it’ (1985: 231). People in affluent 
countries, and in affluent sections of poor countries, are 
morally obligated to help those who are in danger of los- 
ing their lives from poverty-related causes. 

To justify this claim, Singer asks us to consider the 
following situation: ‘if I am walking past a water pond 
and see a child drowning in it, I ought to wade in and 
pull the child out. This will mean getting my clothes 
muddy, but this is insignificant, while the death of the 
child would presumably be a very bad thing’ (1985: 


Assessing discrimination is also difficult because of the lack of | 
reliable data. Estimates of civilian deaths from drone attacks in 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Yemen vary greatly, but it is clear that 
many civilians have died and at least some of these were avoid- 
able. Just war thinking might excuse these deaths under the law 
of double effect. However, current US policy allows two ques- 
tionable forms of target identification: defining any grouping of 
military age men as possible enemy combatants; and defining 
possible targets according to their 'pattern-of-life analysis, rather 
than a positive identification. Neither practice directly contradicts | 
double effect, but neither guarantees not inadvertently targeting 
non-combatants. In keeping with Walzer's due care argument, 
that an attacking force should be willing to put its own members 
in harm's way in order to reduce civilian casualties, there is a case 
for using more discriminating but higher-risk methods such as 
Special Ops forces. The use of a Navy SEAL team to assassinate 
Osama bin Laden suggests that there are alternatives to drones 
that might result in fewer civilian casualties. 

Assessing proportionality is even more difficult and cannot be 
separated from assessments about civilian deaths and the impor- 
tance of individual targets. Perhaps some individuals are indeed 
high risk, but can we be sure that all those, especially unnamed 
targets, are? 

Arguably, the more serious questions concern the moral sta- | 
tus of those targeted for assignation. Are they soldiers, in which 
case morally innocent but legitimate targets and jus in bello rules 
apply, or criminals, in which case they are morally non-innocent 
and due process applies? However, the process by which indi- | 
viduals are selected and ranked for execution (especially in the 
case of the CIA) without due process cannot be justified by either 
international humanitarian law or domestic law. 

(Enemark 2011; Gross 2006) 





231). Persistent global hunger and dire poverty present 
us with the same moral choice. If we think it wrong 
to let a child die for fear of muddying our trousers, 
then we ought also to think it is wrong to let a child, or 
millions of other people, die from hunger and poverty 
when it is in our capacity to prevent it without incur- 
ring a significant loss. Therefore we, who are able to 
help, have a positive duty to aid those in need. 

According to Singer and Peter Unger, people in well- 
off countries ought to give all the money left over after 
paying for necessities to alleviate Third World poverty. 
This is a moral duty and not an issue of charity; that is, 
we ought to consider ourselves to be doing something 
wrong if we do not help. In Kantian terms, we are not 
treating the world’s poor as ends in themselves, because 
we are in effect placing less value on their lives than on 
our own material pleasure (see Box 13.6). 
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_ ‘Each one of us with wealth surplus to his or her essential needs 
| should be giving most of it to help people suffering from pov- 
erty so dire as to be life-threatening. That's right: I’m saying 


that you shouldn't buy that new car, take that cruise, redeco- 
rate the house or get that pricey new suit. After all, a $1,000 | 
suit could save five children’s lives.’ 





(Singer 1999) 


Liberal institutional cosmopolitanism 


Liberal institutional cosmopolitans, like Charles 
Beitz, Darrel Moellendorf, and Thomas Pogge, argue 
that global interdependence generates a duty to cre- 
ate a globally just institutional scheme. For Beitz and 
Moellendorf, John Rawls's substantive account of jus- 
tice can provide the criteria for justice globally. 

Rawls (1971) argued that justice begins with the 
‘basic structure’ of society, by which he meant ‘the way 
in which the major social institutions distribute funda- 
mental rights and duties and determine the division of 
advantages from social cooperation’ (Rawls 1971: 7). To 
be just, society must have just basic assumptions about 
who has rights, or equal moral standing, and duties, 
and who benefits materially from the production of 
goods and services. Rawls’s theory of justice is both a 
procedural account of justice and a substantive one, 
concerned with distribution of wealth and advantage 
(see Box 13.7). Rawls, as noted in the section “Pluralism: 
ethics of coexistence’, rejected the possibility of global 


| Rawls's social contract is the result of an experiment in which 

| members of a closed society have been told they must design 
its basic rules. The catch is: no individual can know where they 
may end up within this society. They may be wealthy, poor, 
black, white, male, female, talented, intelligent, etc. All they 
know about themselves is that they have a capacity to con- 
ceive of ‘the good, to think rationally about ends, and possess 
certain basic physical needs. Rawls describes this as decision- | 
making behind ‘a veil of ignorance’. Rawls thinks rational con- | 
tractors constrained like this would choose a society in which | 

| each person would have ‘an equal right to the most exten- 
sive scheme of equal basic liberties compatible with a similar 
scheme of liberties for others’ (1971: 60). He also thinks there 
would be a form of equality of outcome, as well as opportu- 
nity. This he refers to as the ‘difference principle’, where ine- 
quality is unjust except in so far as it is a necessary means to 
improving the position of the worst-off members of society. 

For the international realm, a second contracting session takes 
place between the representatives of peoples. 
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Box 13.8 Thomas Pogge on international 





| ‘The affluent countries and their citizens continue to impose 
a global economic order under which millions avoidably die 
each year from poverty-related causes. We would regard it 


| asa grave injustice, if such an economic order were imposed 
within a national society. 


(Pogge 2001: 44) 


distributive justice modelled on his theory. However, 
most Rawlsians argue that Rawls’s conclusions do not 
follow from his own premises. 

Cosmopolitans concerned with global justice are 
predominantly, but not exclusively, concerned with the 
basic structure of global society—that is, with the ways 
in which the rules of global order distribute rights, 
duties, and the benefits of social cooperation. The basic 
structure of international order should be governed by 
cosmopolitan principles focused on the inequalities 
between individuals rather than states. 

Thus, Beitz and Moellendorf agree with Thomas 
Pogge's claim that the difference principle— the terms 
of international cooperation... should... be designed 
so that the social inequalities . . . tend to optimize the 
worst representative individual share’ (Pogge 1989: 
251)—should apply globally. In practice, this comes 
down to a claim that the global original position 
might require compensation ‘for the uneven distribu- 
tion of natural resources or to rectify past injustices . . 
. and a portion of the global product actually attribut- 
able to global (as opposed to domestic) social coop- 
eration should be redistributed’ (Beitz 1979: 169) (see 
Box 13.8). 


Pogge5 solution 
Unlike Singer, Thomas Pogge emphasizes the causal 
relationship between the wealth of the rich and the 
poverty of the poor. Pogge argues that the rules of the 
system and basic structure of international society 
actively damage or disadvantage certain sectors of the 
economy, thus directly violating Rawlsian principles of 
justice. The rich have a duty to help the poor because 
the international order, which they largely created, is a 
major cause of world poverty and is more harmful than 
the viable alternatives. Indeed, Pogge argues that the 
rich countries are collectively responsible for about 18 
million deaths from poverty each year. 

Pogge also argues that our negative duties not to 
harm others give rise to positive duties to design a just 
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international order in such a way that the most needy 
benefit. The structure of international trade and eco- 
nomic interdependence should ensure that, despite an 
unequal distribution of material resources worldwide, 
no one should be unable to meet their basic require- 
ments, nor should they suffer disproportionately from 
the lack of material resources. Finally, pluralist objec- 
tions do not cancel out this obligation: “There is an 
injustice in the economic scheme, which it would be 
wrong for more affluent participants to perpetuate. 
And that is so quite independently of whether we and 
the starving are united by a communal bond’ (Pogge 
1994: 97). 


Conclusion 


There are three components of the just war tradition: jus 
ad bellum, jus in bello, and jus post bellum. 


The just war tradition contains elements of 
cosmopolitanism and communitarianism. 


Discussions of global justice are dominated by utilitarian 
and Rawlsian theories. 


It is not always agreed that inequality is itself a moral 
problem. 


Cosmopolitans argue that there is a responsibility of the 
rich to help the poor, stemming from positive and negative 
duties. 








This chapter has outlined some of the main approaches 
to international ethics and some of the most important 
ethical issues that characterize globalization. Ethical 
issues confront all actors in the international realm, 
and especially states because of their capacity to aid or 
harm others. The biggest challenge stems from the exis- 
tence of moral pluralism and political anarchy in the 
international realm, which make our decisions harder 
and our reasoning more complex, but do not remove 
our obligations to outsiders. In the context of global- 
ization, cosmopolitans challenge realists and pluralists 
on two grounds. They ask first: is it possible any lon- 
ger to defend not acting to help others when we can 
without harming ourselves? And second, they ask: is it 
possible any longer to resist the duty to create a world 
in which unnecessary suffering is minimized and the 
equality of everyone is realized in political institutions? 
Most therefore reject either a thoroughgoing realism or 
a strict pluralism. Instead, for most writers, given the 
scope of interdependence occurring under globaliza- 
tion, the question is not whether, but how, to be ethical 
in the international realm. 

Cosmopolitanism, perhaps more than ever before in 
human history, is present in both the words and deeds of 
many states, international institutions, and individuals, 
including the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(UDHR) and the International Criminal Court (ICC). 
A cosmopolitan commitment to prevent unnecessary 
harm is present in the Geneva Conventions and the 
treaties banning the use of anti-personnel landmines. 


The presence of a global civil society made of indi- 
viduals and non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
which calls states to account for their action or inaction 
on pressing issues such as global poverty (e.g. the “Make 
Poverty History’ campaign), is testament to the cosmo- 
politan idea of world citizenship. Many of these actors 
work in the belief that all humans ought to be treated 
equally. They invoke basic conceptions of what humans 
are due as humans, including basic rights to food, shel- 
ter, and freedom from unnecessary suffering. 

While there are elements of cosmopolitanism pres- 
ent in the international order, most state practice and 
most people continue to give priority to their compa- 
triots, especially in relation to issues like global warm- 
ing where core activities are challenged. The advent 
of the war on terror and the global financial and 
sovereign debt crises has exacerbated this tendency. 
Likewise, the failure of the Doha round of World Trade 
Organization negotiations in July 2006 was evidence 
of the inability of states to address effectively the con- 
cerns of the poorest states and to cease harming them 
through maintaining unfair trade rules. While even 
basic ethical obligations remain unfulfilled for many 
people, the cosmopolitan ethics underpinning this 
agreement also raise the possibility of more advanced 
duties. While disagreement remains, there is nonethe- 
less significant agreement about basic rights, freedom 
from poverty and starvation, and the idea that national 
boundaries should not prevent us from treating all 
others with respect. 
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Questions 


What is the core idea of cosmopolitanism? 

What are the ethical implications of globalization? 

What are the main objections to cosmopolitanism? 

How ethically significant should national borders be considered? 

In what ways does globalization challenge communitarian ethics? 

Are principles of justice universal? 

ls there a responsibility for the rich countries to end global poverty? 

Are positive or negative duties most helpful in addressing global and international ethical 

issues? 

9 Does humanitarianism exhaust our international ethical obligations, or do we also have an 

obligation of justice to the world? 

10 Can cosmopolitanism and anti-cosmopolitan positions find common ground on 

humanitarianism and harm? 
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= Structures and processes 


In this part of the book we want to introduce you to 
the main underlying structures and processes in con- 
temporary world politics. There will obviously be some 
overlap between this part and the next, since the divi- 
sion between structures and processes, and interna- 
tional issues is largely one of perspective. For us, the 
difference is that by structures and processes we mean 
relatively stable features of world politics that are more 
enduring and constant than are the issues dealt with in 
Part Four. Again, we have two aims in this part: 

First, we want to provide a good overview of some 
of the most important structures and processes in 
world politics at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century. We have therefore chosen a series of ways of 
thinking about world politics that draw attention to 
these underlying features. Again, we realize that what 


is a structure and what is a process is largely a matter 
of debate, but it may help to say that together these 
provide the setting in which the issues dealt with in 
the next part of the book will be played out. All the 
features examined in this part will be important for 
the resolution of the issues we deal with in Part Four, 
since they comprise both the main structures of world 
politics that these issues have to face and the main 
processes that will determine their fate. 

Our second aim is that these structures and pro- 
cesses will help you to think about globalization by 
forcing you to ask again whether or not it is a quali- 
tatively different form of world politics than hitherto. 
Does globalization require or represent an overthrow 
of the structures and processes that have been central 
in world politics to date? 
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Reader's Guide 


War has been one of the key institutions of the prac- 
tice of international relations, and has always been a 
central focus of the study of international relations. 
In the post-cold war period, many observers have 
suggested that the nature of war is undergoing fun- 
damental changes, or even that, in some parts of 
the world at least, it has become obsolete. With the 
advance of economic interdependence through glo- 
balization, and the spread of democracy, some groups 
of states seem to have formed security communities 
where war between them is no longer a possibility. 
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Elsewhere, however, war has continued to exist, 
and to take a number of different forms. For some 
countries, such as the USA, the use of advanced 
technology to achieve dramatic victories against 
conventional armies has led to suggestions that 
a revolution in military affairs is under way. Other 
parts of the world, however, have been character- 
ized by warfare in which non-state actors have 
been prominent, the military technology employed 
has been relatively unsophisticated, and atroci- 
ties have been commonplace. Such ‘new wars, it is 
argued by many, are a direct result of the process of 
globalization. 
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Introduction 





The British strategic thinker Basil Liddell Hart once 
wrote that ‘if you want peace, understand war, while 
the revolutionary Marxist Leon Trotsky declared con- 
fidently that you may not be interested in war, but war 
is interested in you’. This advice remains appropriate 
in the contemporary world. Around 14,400 wars have 
occurred throughout recorded history, claiming the 
lives of some 3.5 billion people. Since 1815 there have 
been between 224 and 559 wars, depending on the 
definition of war that is used (Mingst 2004: 198). War 
has not disappeared as a form of social behaviour and 
shows no signs of doing so, though it is not necessarily 
an inevitable form of human behaviour. Since the end 
of the cold war, the annual number of wars, the number 
of battle deaths, and the number of war-related massa- 
cres have all declined sharply compared with the cold 
war period. Between 1989 and 1992 nearly 100 wars 
came to an end, and in terms of battle deaths the 1990s 
were the least violent decade since the end of the Second 
World War (Human Security Report 2005: 17). Despite 
the overall decline in the incidence of war, however, in 
many regions it is very much present and is displaying 
some novel features in comparison to those typical of 
the cold war period (see Ch. 3). 


The utility of warfare 


In the contemporary world, powerful pressures are 
producing changes to national economies and societies. 
Some of these can be seen to reflect the impact of glo- 
balization, others are the result of the broader effects 
of postmodernity, but their cumulative effect has been 
to bring about significant political and social changes, 
which have in turn been reflected in changed percep- 
tions of the nature of threats coming from the external 
environment. This is turn has influenced beliefs regard- 
ing the utility of force as an instrument of policy, and 
the forms and functions of war. In the past two centu- 
ries—the ‘modern’ era of history—war has traditionally 
been seen as a brutal form of politics, a way in which 
states sought to resolve certain issues in international 
relations, and an outcome of their willingness to amass 
military power for defence and deterrence and to proj- 
ect it in support of their foreign and defence policies. 
The two ‘world wars’ of the twentieth century typified 
this approach to the instrumentality of war. However, 
in the post-cold war period, the kinds of threats that 





have driven the accumulation of military power in the 
developed world have not taken the form of traditional 
state-to-state military rivalry. Instead, they have been 
a response to rather more amorphous and less predict- 
able threats such as terrorism (see Ch. 23), insurgen- 
cies, and internal crises in other countries that seem to 
demand the projection of military force to resolve them 
(see Box 14.1). 

The nineteenth-century strategist Carl von Clausewitz 
argued that the fundamental nature of war as the use 
of violence in pursuit of political goals is immutable. 
The nature of war refers to the constant, universal, and 
inherent qualities that ultimately shape war as a politi- 
cal instrument throughout the ages, such as violence, 
chance, and uncertainty. The forms of war, in contrast, 
relate to the impermanent, circumstantial, and adap- 
tive features that war develops, and that account for the 
different periods of warfare throughout history, each 
displaying attributes determined by socio-political and 
historical preconditions, while also influencing those 
conditions. Clausewitz also distinguished between the 
objective and subjective nature of war, the former com- 
prising the elements common to all wars, and the latter 
consisting of those features that make each war unique. 


A striking feature of war in some parts of the contemporary 
| world is its absence. The North Atlantic region has been | 
described as a ‘security community’, a group of states for whom 
| war has disappeared as a means of resolving mutual disputes, 
although they may continue to use war against opponents 
outside the security community. One common characteristic 
of these states is that they are democracies, and it has been 
suggested that while democracies will go to war, they are not 
prepared to fight against a fellow democracy. The assumption 
of this ‘democratic peace’ argument is that where groups of 
democracies inhabit a region, war will become extinct in that 
region, and that as democracy spreads throughout the world, 
war will decline. However, there is a danger that some wars 
| will occur as democracies attempt to overthrow non-demo- 
| cratic regimes to spread the ‘democratic zone of peace’ so that 
wars will be fought in the name of peace. In addition, for some 
observers, even non-democracies will be averse to fighting 
wars when both they and their great power rivals are armed 
with nuclear weapons. John Mueller and Charles Mosko have 
both argued that while war as such will not disappear, a ‘war- 
less society’ will exist, embracing the superpowers and major 
European powers in their relations with each other. 
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The characteristics, or form, of war typical in any par- 
ticular age might change, but the essential nature of war 
could not. For Clausewitz, the novel characteristics of 
war were not the result of new inventions, but of new 
ideas and social conditions. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, to see that the processes of postmodernity and 
globalization of an international system characterized by 
constant and even accelerating change should be marked 
by changes in the forms of warfare being waged in the 
system. Wars are a socially constructed form of large- 
scale human group behaviour, and must be understood 
within the wider contexts of their political and cultural 
environments. 

In an era of unprecedented communications tech- 
nologies, new fields of warfare have emerged. Non- 
state actors in the post-cold war period have moved 
to transform both cyberspace and the global media 
into crucial battlegrounds, alongside terrestrial mili- 
tary and terrorist operations, so that war is now fought 
on a number of different planes of reality simultane- 
ously, and reality itself is subverted in the cause of war 
through sophisticated strategies of informational and 
electronic deception. The battlefield of the past has now 
become the ‘battlespace’, and it is three-dimensional 
in the sense of including airpower and the use of space 
satellites, and in some senses is non-dimensional, in 
that it also embraces cyberspace and communications 
wavebands (Box 14.2). 

At the same time, the tangible capacity for war- 
making has also been developing. 

Military technology with enormous destructive 
capacity is becoming available to more and more states. 
This is important not just because the technology to 


‘Definitions 
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As states become more dependent on complex information- 
gathering and weapons-targeting technologies and command 
systems, they become vulnerable to cyberwarfare. Cyberspace 
is ‘the total interconnectedness of human beings through 
computers and telecommunications. Cyberwarfare therefore 
relates to a state's ability to attack another state's computer 
and information networks in cyberspace and to protect its 

own capabilities from attacks by adversaries. This is critical in 

= contemporary high-technology warfare, where the USA, for | 
example, seeks to dominate the information domain so totally 

in wartime that it can conduct its military operations without 
effective opposition. Such attacks can be limited to purely | 
military targets or can be directed against the adversary’s eco- | 
nomic and political system more generally. A large number of | 
states, such as India and Cuba, are believed to be develop- 
ing cyberwarfare capabilities, and several, including the USA, 
Russia, China, and the UK, have incorporated cyberwarfare 
into their military doctrines. 


produce and deliver weapons of mass destruction is 
spreading, but also because highly advanced ‘conven- 
tional’ military technology such as remotely piloted 
‘drone’ aircraft is becoming more widely available. 


War has been a central feature of human history. 


Since the end of the cold war, both the frequency and 
lethality of war have shown a sharp decline. 


War between the great powers, in particular, has become 
much more unlikely than in previous eras. 


Changes in the international system may be changing the 
character of war. 








In order to evaluate how war might be changing, it 
is first of all necessary to say what it is. Because war 
is a fluid concept, it has generated a large number of 
sometimes contradictory definitions. Some have seen it 
as any form of armed and organized physical conflict, 
while for Quincy Wright war was ‘a violent contact of 
distinct but similar entities’ (Freedman 1994: 69). A 
general description of this sort is not particularly help- 
ful for understanding contemporary war, because it is 
insufficiently specific and could equally describe gang 
warfare. Violent crime is an important aspect of global 


human insecurity, killing more people each year than 
war and terrorism combined, but it is not war. More 
useful is Clausewitz’s statement that war is ‘an act of 
force intended to compel our opponents to fulfil our 
will’, and ‘a continuation of political intercourse with 
a mixture of other means. In Clausewitz’s work, the 
meaning is clarified in the context by the assumption 
that the reader understands that he is talking about 
large-scale military confrontations between the rep- 
resentatives of states. Websters Dictionary reinforces 
this position by defining war as ‘a state of usually open 
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and declared armed hostile conflict between states or 
nations’. Unfortunately, in the current era, that is not 
something that can simply be assumed, because non- 
state groups have become prominent actors in contem- 
porary warfare. A more useful definition in this sense 
is Hedley Bulls, that it is “organised violence carried on 
by political units against each other’ (Bull 1977: 184). 
Bull goes on to insist that violence is not war unless itis 
both carried out bya political unit, and directed against 
another political unit. 

It is valid to ask what sorts of goals are involved and 
how much violence is required for an armed clash to be 
called a ‘war’. However, choosing a particular threshold 
can also seem arbitrary, as with the influential Singer 
and Small definition, which requires a war to involve 


at least 1,000 battle deaths per year. By this token, the 
1982 Falklands/Malvinas War between Argentina and 
the UK would barely qualify, although few would argue 
that that conflict was not a war. Some sense of scale is 
clearly needed, but perhaps Quincy Wright's less spe- 
cific formulation is still reasonable, that war is ‘a con- 
flict among political groups, especially sovereign states, 
carried on by armed forces of considerable magnitude, 
for a considerable period of time’ (Wright 1968: 453). 


| e War in the contemporary era is not always easy to define. 


| e Waris a brutal form of politics. 








The nature of war 


If, as some have argued, war has indeed taken on new 
forms in the post-cold war era, or perhaps has even 


seen an evolution in its essential nature, then it is 
necessary to compare these recent examples with tra- 
ditional forms and interpretations of war in order to 
determine what, if anything, has changed, and what 
are simply contemporary manifestations of an ancient 
phenomenon. This is not as straightforward an exer- 
cise as it might at first appear. War is a form of orga- 
nized human violence, and when conducted by states 
using significant quantities of personnel, materiel and 
firepower, it is comparatively easy to recognize. But at 
the lower end of the spectrum of violence it begins to 
overlap with other forms of conflict such as terrorism, 
insurgency, and criminal violence, and clear distinc- 
tions and definitions become harder to maintain (see 
Ch. 23). War always involves violence, but not all vio- 
lence can be described as war. Violence is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient, requirement for a conflict to be 
defined as a war. 

Wars are fought for reasons. The Western understand- 
ing of war, following Clausewitz, sees it as instrumental, 
a means to an end. Wars in this perspective are not ran- 
dom violence; they reflect a conscious decision to engage 
in them for a rational political purpose (see Box 14.3). 


War and society 


War is a form of social and political behaviour. This was 
one of the central arguments of Clausewitz. It remains 


true in the twenty-first century, but only if we operate 
with a broad and flexible understanding of what consti- 
tutes politics. As our understanding of politics, and the 
forms it can take, has evolved in the postmodern era, 
we should expect the same to be true of the character of 
war, since that is itself a form of politics. 

The political nature of war has been evolving in 
recent decades under the impact of globalization, which 
has increasingly eroded the economic, political, and 
cultural autonomy of the state. Contemporary warfare 
takes place in a local context, but it is also played out 
in wider fields and influenced by non-governmental 
organizations, intergovernmental organizations (see 
Ch. 21), regional and global media, and users of the 
Internet. In many ways, contemporary wars are partly 
fought on television, and the media therefore have a 
powerful role in providing a framework of understand- 
ing for viewers of the conflict. 


| In some ways wars have changed little over the ages. 2,500 
| years ago the Greek historian Thucydides observed: ‘That war 
| is an evil is something we all know, and it would be pointless to 

go on cataloguing all the disadvantages involved in it. No one 


is forced into war by ignorance, nor, if he thinks he will gain 
by it, is he kept out of it by fear. The fact is that one side thinks 
that the profits to be won outweigh the risks to be incurred, 
and the other side is ready to face danger rather than accept 
an immediate loss.’ 


(Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, Book IV) 
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War is an extremely paradoxical activity. Human 
beings are simultaneously the most violent and the 
most cooperative species that has inhabited the earth. 
In one sense war is very clearly ‘made up of acts of 
enmity rather than co-operation, of imposition rather 
than negotiation, of summary killing rather than due 
process, of destruction rather than creation’ (Francis 
2004: 42). Yet, in another sense, war is clearly a pro- 
foundly social activity, an example of humanity’s ‘enor- 
mous capacity for friendly co-operation’ (Bigelow 1969: 
3). Michel Foucault called the institution of war ‘the 
military dimension of society’ (Foucault 1996: 415). 
This is because the conduct of war requires a society to 
cooperate in performing complex tasks on a large scale. 
Societies can fight wars because they are able to coop- 
erate at the internal level. On the other hand, they feel 
themselves compelled to fight other societies because 
they often find it difficult to cooperate at the external 
level. The very act of fighting outsiders may make it eas- 
ier to cooperate internally. Unless a war is a civil war or 
highly unpopular domestically, there is a curious sense 
in which a state at war is also a state at peace. 

War is both a highly organized and a highly orga- 
nizing phenomenon. In the words of the sociologist 
Charles Tilly, “war made the state, and the state made 
war. The machinery of the state derived historically 
from the organizational demands of warfare, and mod- 
ern states owe their origins and development to a large 
degree to the effects of earlier wars. The modern state 
was born during the Renaissance, a time of unprec- 
edented violence. The intensity of armed conflict dur- 
ing this period triggered an early revolution in military 
affairs, in which the size of armies, their associated fire- 
power, and the costs of warfare all increased dramati- 
cally. The need to survive in such a competitive and 
violent era favoured larger, more centralized political 
units that were able to control extensive tracts of terri- 
tory, master complex military technologies, and mobi- 
lize the immense human resources required for success 
in battle. 


Modernity and warfare 


The high point of this evolution was the Thirty Years 
War, which racked Europe from 1618 to 1648 (see Ch. 
2). By the end of that conflict, Europe was entering a 
new phase of historical development, modernity, which 
would come to dominate international history for the 
next 300 years before giving way to postmodernity 
in the late twentieth century. Modernity had many 
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features and, as Clausewitz noted, each age has its own 
dominant characteristic form of war, which reflects the 
era in which it occurs, although there will also be other 
forms reflecting cultural and geographical realities. 
There was therefore a form of warfare that was typical 
of modernity. 

The period of modernity was characterized by the 
rise of nationalism and increasingly centralized and 
bureaucratic states with rapidly rising populations, by 
the scientific and industrial revolutions, and by the 
growth of secular ideologies with messianic visions 
and an intolerance of opposing metanarratives, broad 
overarching ideologies such as Marxism. The warfare 
that was characteristic of the period reflected the forces 
of modernity, and its enormous transformational 
effects. States mobilized mass armies through central- 
ized bureaucracies and the power of nationalism. They 
armed and equipped them with the products of indus- 
trialization and expected their populations to sacrifice 
themselves for the state, and to show no mercy to the 
opposing population that was being called upon to 
make the same self-sacrifice for its own motherland. 
The result was industrialized warfare on a massive 
scale, in which civilian populations as much as enemy 
soldiers were seen as legitimate targets, a process that 
culminated in the nuclear attacks on Japan in 1945. 

At the same time, another feature of warfare dur- 
ing the modern period was that, at least in the conflicts 
between the developed states, it was governed by rules. 
An entire body of international law was developed to 
constrain and regulate the use of violence in wartime 
(see Ch. 14). Quincy Wright argues that war always 
involves a legal relationship, which distinguishes it from 
mere fighting, even organized fighting. It is ‘a condition 
of time in which special rules permitting and regulat- 
ing violence between governments prevails’ (Wright 
1965: 2). This is an important feature distinguishing 
war from other forms of violence. It is a particular kind 
of relationship between politically motivated groups. 


War and change 


The intensity of war often unleashes or accelerates 
numerous forces for change, transforming industry, 
society, and government in ways that are fundamental 
and permanent. By weakening or destroying traditional 
structures, or by compelling internal reforms, war 
may create conditions conducive to social change and 
political modernization. The requirement to defeat the 
opponent's forces may lead to advances in technologies 
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such as transportation, food manufacture and storage, 
communications, and so on that have applications well 
beyond the military sphere. It was in this sense that 
for the ancient Greek thinker Heraclitus war was ‘the 
father of all and the king of all’. 

Historically, during the period of modernity, the 
conduct of war compelled governments to centralize 
power in order to mobilize the resources necessary for 
victory. Bureaucracies and tax burdens increased in 
size to support the war effort. But the strains involved 
in preparing for and engaging in war can also lead to 
the weakening or disintegration of the state. 

Nevertheless, war, in terms of both preparation 
and actual conduct, may be a powerful catalyst for 
change, but technological or even political modern- 
ization does not necessarily imply moral progress. 


The revolution in military affairs — 


Evolution in war, including its contemporary forms, 
may involve change that is morally problematic, as 
indeed is the case with the forces of globalization 
more generally (see Ch. 33). War is a profound agent 
of historical change, but it is not the fundamental 
driving force of history. 





e Contemporary warfare is being influenced by 
globalization. 


e War requires highly organized societies. 
e War can be a powerful catalyst for change. 


e The nature of war remains constant, but its form reflects 
the particular era and environment in which it occurs. 





Although many observers have suggested that the char- 
acter of war is changing significantly, their reasons for 
coming to this conclusion are often quite different. One 
school of thought focuses on the so-called revolution 
in military affairs (RMA). The concept of the revolution 
in military affairs became popular after the dramatic 
American victory in the 1991 Gulf War. The manner 
in which superior technology and doctrine appeared 
to give the USA an almost effortless victory suggested 
that future conflicts would be decided by the possession 
of technological advantages such as advanced guided 
weapons and space satellites. However, the subsequent 
popularity of the RMA concept has not produced a 
clear consensus on what exactly the RMA is, or what its 
implications might be. Although analysts agree that the 
RMA involves a radical change or some form of discon- 
tinuity in the history of warfare, there is disagreement 
regarding how and when these changes or discontinui- 
ties take place, or what causes them. 

The former US Secretary of Defense, William 
Cohen, defined a revolution in military affairs as “when 
a nation’s military seizes an opportunity to transform 
its strategy, military doctrine, training, education, 
organization, equipment, operations and tactics to 
achieve decisive military results in fundamentally new 
ways (C. S. Gray 2002: 1). 

RMA proponents argue that recent breakthroughs 
and likely future advances in military technology 
mean that military operations will be conducted with 


such speed, precision, and selective destruction that the 
whole character of war will change and this will pro- 
foundly affect the way that military/political affairs are 
conducted in the next few decades. Most of the RMA 
literature focuses on the implications of developments 
in technology. In the conflicts in Kuwait (1991), Serbia 
(1999), and Iraq (2003), American technology proved 
vastly superior to that of its opponent. In particular, 
computing and space technology allowed the US forces 
to acquire information about the enemy to a degree 
never before seen in warfare, and allowed precision tar- 
geting of weapon systems. Advanced communications 
allowed generals to exercise detailed and instant con- 
trol over the developing battle and to respond quickly 
to developments. The speed, power, and accuracy of the 
weapons employed enabled them to be carefully tar- 
geted so as to attempt to destroy vital objectives without 
inflicting unnecessary casualties on civilian popula- 
tions. Opponents lacking counters to these technologies 
found themselves helpless in the face of overwhelming 
American superiority. It was historically significant 
that at the outset of the American invasion of Iraq in 
2003, the Iraqi forces initiated anti-satellite warfare 
by attempting to jam the US military satellite signals. 
Such attacks will be a feature of future inter-state wars, 
where the information systems and processes of the 
opponent’s armed forces will become crucial targets. 
However, the RMA emphasis on military technology 
and tactics, while understandable, risks producing an 
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over-simplistic picture of what is an extremely complex 
phenomenon, in which non-technological factors can 
play a crucial part in the outcome. 


Military responses to the RMA 


In addition, most of the literature and debate on the 
RMA has been American and has tended to take for 
granted the dominance conferred by technological 
superiority. The current RMA is based on a particularly 
Western concept of war-fighting and may well be of 
utility only in certain well-defined situations. There has 
been far less discussion of how the opponents of a tech- 
nologically advanced state might use unconventional 
or asymmetric responses to fight effectively against 
a more technologically sophisticated opponent (see 
Box 14.4). Asymmetric conflicts since 1990 have been 
fought by US-led ‘coalitions of the willing’ against Iraq 
(1991 and 2003), Yugoslavia, and Afghanistan. Because 
of the extreme superiority in combat power of the 
coalition, the battle phases of these asymmetric con- 
flicts have been fairly brief and have produced relatively 
few combat deaths compared to the cold war period. 
However, in the post-conventional insurgency phases 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, the asymmetry has produced 
guerrilla-style conflict against the technological superi- 
ority of the coalition forces. This is a significant dimen- 
sion of contemporary asymmetric warfare. Techniques 
such as guerrilla warfare and terrorism, which in ear- 
lier historical periods were employed as minor elements 
of a larger conventional strategy, are now being used as 
strategies in their own right. 

A skilful opponent will always seek to capitalize 
on its own strengths while minimizing those of the 
enemy. In any war the outcome will be largely deter- 
mined by the relative power of the combatants, which 
will influence the methods they use to fight the war. 


Asymmetric warfare exists ‘when two combatants are so differ- | 
ent in their characters, and in their areas of comparative stra- 
tegic advantage, that a confrontation between them comes to 
turn on one side's ability to force the other side to fight on their 
own terms ... The strategies that the weak have consistently 


adopted against the strong often involve targeting the enemy's 
domestic political base as much as his forward military capa- 
bilities. Essentially such strategies involve inflicting pain over 

time without suffering unbearable retaliation in return.’ 
(L. Freedman (1998), ‘Britain and the Revolution in Military 
Affairs, Defense Analysis, 14(1): 58) 
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Some combatants may not even be trying to defeat the 
enemy armed forces as such, but simply to manipulate 
violence in order to demoralize the opponent and lead 
them to make concessions. RMA authors also tend to 
work within a Westphalian state-centric model that 
overemphasizes the traditional state-to-state confron- 
tation, and may not be particularly relevant in the 
intra-state insurgency warfare that has been prevalent 
since 1991. 

The conflict in Iraq from 2003 onwards (see Case 
Study 1) raised major questions about the pattern of 
warfare likely after the RMA. Who are the most likely 
future opponents of states capable of adopting the 
RMA technologies? Does the RMA influence all forms 
of war or simply large-scale, conventional inter-state 
war? What about urban warfare or nuclear weapons? 
What is the likely response of opponents such as ter- 
rorists, insurgents, and armed forces unable to acquire 
RMA technology themselves? 


Technology and the RMA 


The danger in the emphasis on technological aspects 
that is central to the RMA literature is that it can lead to 
an underestimation of the political and social dimen- 
sions of war. The outcomes of wars are influenced by 
a wide range of factors in addition to technology, and 
in most parts of the contemporary world the current 
and potential wars are not being influenced by the 
RMA technology, which is possessed by only a handful 
of states. However, some conflicts are being influenced 
by elements of the RMA, such as specific technologies. 
The conventional fighting between India and Pakistan 
in the late 1990s involved highly advanced weapon sys- 
tems and the use by India of satellite technology. 

While some authors have questioned the existence 
of a true RMA (see Box 14.5), there are arguments for 
seeing it as an inevitable outcome of the era of global- 
ization and postmodernity. Alvin and Heidi Toffler 
(1993) argue that the way a society makes war reflects 
the way it makes wealth. Starting with the very inven- 
tion of agriculture, every revolution in the system for 
creating wealth triggered a corresponding revolution 
in the system for making war. Therefore, to the extent 
that a new ‘information economy” is emerging, this will 
bring with it a parallel revolution in warfare. In the 
‘information age’, information is the central resource 
for wealth production and power, and the RMA is the 
inevitable outgrowth of basic changes in the form of 
economic production (see Chs 14 and 15). 
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On 20 March 2003, US-led coalition forces invaded Iraq with the 


i proclaimed objective of locating and disarming suspected Iraqi 


weapons of mass destruction. The coalition forces conducted a 
swift and overwhelmingly successful campaign, leading to the col- 
lapse and surrender of the Iraqi armed forces. President George 
W. Bush proclaimed the official end of major combat operations 
on 2 May2003. While casualties during this conventional phase of 
fighting were historically low for a major modern war, the fighting 
quickly evolved into an insurgency in which guerrilla and terrorist 
attacks on the coalition forces and Iraqi civilian population were 


= the norm. By the end of 2009 the coalition forces had suffered 
_ nearly 4,700 deaths and 32,000 wounded. More than 9,000 Iraqi 


soldiers and police were killed in the same period, along with 
some 55,000 insurgents. Estimates of Iraqi civilian deaths are dis- 
puted, and range from 100,000 to 600,000. 

The Iraq War illustrates a number of the themes that have been 
prominent in discussions of the possible future development of 
war. The rapid coalition victory saw the Iragi armed forces shat- 
tered by the technological superiority of the advanced weapons 


Benjamin Lambeth warns that “a revolution in military 
affairs” cannot be spawned merely by platforms, munitions, | 


| information systems and hardware equities. These neces- | 
| sary but insufficient preconditions must be supported by 


an important set of intangibles that have determined war 
results since the days of Alexander the Great—namely, clar- 
ity of goals backed by proficiericy and boldness in execu- 


tion. In the so-called “RMA debate”, too much attention has 
been devoted to technological magic at the expense of the 
organisational, conceptual and other human inputs needed 
to convert the magic from lifeless hardware into combat 

outcomes.’ 
(B. S. Lambeth (1997), ‘The Technology Revolution in Air 
Warfare’ Survival, 39(1): 75) 
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and information systems of the US forces, suggesting that a revo- 
lution in military affairs was under way. | 

The doctrine employed by the American forces was also vital. 
The allied success was the result not just of technological supe- 
riority, but also of a superior manoeuvre-oriented operational 
doctrine. The swift and comparatively bloodless victory for the 
American-led forces reinforced the view that in the post-cold war 
strategic environment, there were few inhibitions on the use of | 
force by the USA. With the trauma of Vietnam apparently laid 
to rest, war had become swift, decisive, and affordable for the 
USA, and the end of the cold war removed the threat of regional | 
conflict escalating into a nuclear war with another superpower. 

A central feature of the conflict was the American dominance 
of information warfare, both in the military sense of the ability 
to use satellite and other systems for reconnaissance, commu- | 
nications, and weapons targeting, and in the postmodern sense 
of the manipulation of the civilian communications and global 
media images of the war to produce an international under- 
standing of the fighting that reflected what the US administration 
wished the watching world to perceive. 

However, the conflict did not end with the surrender of the 
regular Iraqi forces—confirming, in turn, some of the arguments 
of the proponents of the ‘postmodern’ and ‘new war’ theses. 
The ability to operate using complex informal military networks 
allowed the insurgents to conduct effective asymmetric warfare, | 
despite the overwhelming superiority of the US military technol- | 
ogy. In addition, the insurgents were able to use the global media | 
to manipulate perceptions of the character and implications of | 
the strategy of terrorism and destabilization. The techniques | 
used by the insurgents were brutal, ruthless, and targeted against — 
the civilian population, in a campaign supported by. outside 
forces and finance, and sustained by an overtly identity-based 
campaign, again reflecting features of the ‘postmodern’ and ‘new 
wars’ conceptions. 


A major part of the appeal of the RMA concept 
in Western societies is that it suggests the possibil- 
ity of using so-called smart weapons to achieve quick, 
clean victory in war. The RMA technologies allow the 
battlefield to be controlled in a way that was not pos- 
sible in previous eras, so that the tempo of battle can 
be orchestrated and wars won without massive loss of 
life. To the extent that such an RMA is occurring, for 
the foreseeable future it is very much an American- 
led RMA, and reflects American understandings of 
how and why military affairs are conducted. The 
American approach has been to attempt to win wars 
quickly by applying overwhelming force, and to 
use the industrial and technological strength of the 
USA to minimize casualties. One example of this is 
the increasing use of unmanned aerial systems, or 
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‘drones’, in conflicts such as the war in Afghanistan. 
These aircraft began to be deployed by the United 
States in the late 1990s and initially were only used 
for unarmed reconnaissance. However, after the 
9/11 attacks in 2001 armed drones were developed. 
During the first Obama Presidency over 300 armed 
drone attacks were carried out by the United States. 
When the US chose to leave front-line combat mis- 
sions against Libya to its NATO allies in 2011, it still 
used American drones to carry out 146 armed strikes 
on Libyan targets, as well as providing targeting data 
for allied air strikes. Yet the reality of war is that it is 
never clean or bloodless. In conflicts such as the 1991 
Iraq War and the 1999 Kosovo War, ‘smart’ weapons 
often proved inaccurate or were delivered against the 
wrong targets. Even in the age of computer-guided 


| Postmodern war 
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weapons and space technology, war remains a bru- 
tal and bloody undertaking, where political objec- 
tives are achieved through the deliberate infliction of 
human suffering on a major scale. 


Dramatic technological advances mean that a revolution in 
military affairs may be under way. 


Few states currently possess such technology. 


The ‘information age’ is increasingly reflected in 
‘information warfare’. 


Opponents with little or no access to RMA technology are 
likely to use ‘asymmetric warfare’ to fight the war on their 
own terms. 








Global society is moving from the modern to the post- 
modern age. This is a process that has been under way 
for several decades and is the result of a wide range 


of economic, cultural, social, and political changes 
that are altering the meaning of the ‘state’ and the 
‘nation’. As this happens, it will affect the character 
of war. In some parts of the world the state is deliber- 
ately transferring functions, including military func- 
tions, to private authorities and businesses. In other 
areas, these functions are being seized from the state 
by other political actors. At the same time, globaliza- 
tion has weakened the ‘national’ forms of identity that 
have dominated international relations in the past two 
centuries, and reinvigorated earlier forms of political 
identity and organization, such as religious, ethnic, and 
clan loyalties. 

The greatly increased role of the media is one fea- 
ture of this evolution. The media have become far more 
important in terms of shaping or even constructing 
understandings of particular wars. Media warfare has 
made war more transparent. Each side now goes to 
great lengths to manipulate media images of the con- 
flict, and journalists have effectively been transformed 
from observers into active participants, facing most of 
the same dangers as the soldiers and helping to shape 
the course of the war through their reporting. 

Another postmodern development has been the 
increasing ‘outsourcing’ of war. Over the past decade, 


more and more states have contracted out key military 
services to private corporations. Privatized military 
companies (PMCs) sell a wide range of war-related 
services to states. Hundreds of PMCs have operated in 
more than fifty countries since the end of the cold war. 
The growth of PMCs reflects a broader global trend 
towards the privatization of public assets. Through the 
provision of training and equipment, PMCs have influ- 
enced the outcomes of several recent wars, including 
those in Angola, Croatia, Ethiopia, and Sierra Leone. 
PMCs played a significant role in the 2003 US-led inva- 
sion of Iraq. 

The twentieth century saw the advent of total war, 
which involved the complete mobilization of the 
human, economic, and military resources of the state 
in the pursuit of victory, and which recognized few if 
any moral restraints in terms of who could be targeted if 
their destruction would bring victory closer. The effects 
of the Industrial Revolution, along with the advent of 
popular democracy and modern bureaucracy, had com- 
bined to ‘nationalize’ war to involve the whole of soci- 
ety. Raymond Aron called this hyperbolic war, where 
the growing scale and intensity of war are driven by the 
pressure of industrial and technological advances. 

However, it is noticeable that while the Second World 
War ended with a nuclear strike against Japan, nuclear 
weapons have never been used in a subsequent con- 
flict. Nina Tannenwald argues that ‘a powerful nuclear 
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taboo against the use of nuclear weapons has devel- 
oped in the global system’ (2007: 2). This is a significant 
development. Because of their long ranges and wide- 
spread effects, the nuclear arsenals of the major pow- 
ers are examples of military globalization, and this has 
been reflected in nuclear proliferation (see Ch. 24). Yet, 
paradoxically, these most powerful of weapons to date 
have delivered no value to their possessors as instru- 
ments of warfare, as distinct from their deterrent role. 
This in turn has emphasized the utility of both conven- 
tional and unconventional war-fighting capabilities. 
The brutality and ethnic cleansing characteristic of 
many contemporary wars are not only not historically 
novel, but are in many ways a variant of the same totaliz- 
ing mentality that dominated Western war-fighting dur- 
ing the era of modernity. In modern Western inter-state 
war, as Foucault noted, wars ‘are waged on behalf of the 


existence of everyone; entire populations are mobilized 
for the purpose of wholesale slaughter in the name of life 
necessity; massacres have become vital’ (Foucault 1990: 
137). Martin Shaw usesthe term ‘degenerate wars to cap- 
ture the continuity of contemporary wars with the geno- 
cidal total wars of the twentieth century. 


e İn the globalized world, key state functions, including 
military capabilities, are being taken over by non-state 
actors. 


_ @ National forms of identity are weakening in many regions. 


| e Inter-state wars between industrialized nations have 
become uncommon, while insurgencies and civil wars 
have become more typical of the era. 








Mary Kaldor has suggested that a category of ‘new 
wars has emerged since the mid-1980s. The driving 
force behind these new wars is globalization (see Box 
14.6), ‘a contradictory process involving both integra- 
tion and fragmentation, homogenisation and diversifi- 
cation, globalisation and localisation’ (Kaldor 1999: 3). 
These conflicts are typically based around the disinte- 
gration of states and subsequent struggles for control 
of the state by opposing groups, which are simultane- 
ously attempting to impose their own definition of the 
national identity of the state and its population. Just as 


‘The impact of globalisation is visible in many of the new wars. 
The global presence in these wars can include international 
reporters, mercenary troops and military advisers, diaspora 
volunteers as well as a veritable “army” of international agen- 
| cies ranging from non-governmental organisations (NGO's) like 
Oxfam, Save the Children, Médecin sans Frontiéres, Human 
Rights Watch and the International Red Cross, to interna- 
tional institutions like the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), the European Union (EU), the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the Organisation for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), the Organisation 
for African Unity (OAU) and the United Nations itself, including 

| peacekeeping troops.’ 
(M. Kaldor (1999), New and Old Wars: Organised Violence 
in a Global Era (Cambridge: Polity Press): 4) 





earlier wars were linked to the emergence and creation 
of states, the ‘new wars are related to the disintegration 
and collapse of states, and much of the pressure on such 
states has come from the effects of globalization on the 
international system. In the past decade, 95 per cent of 
armed conflicts have taken place within states, rather 
than between them. 

The ‘new wars occur in situations where the econ- 
omy of the state is performing extremely poorly, or 
even collapsing, so that the tax revenues and power of 
the state decline dramatically, producing an increase in 
corruption and criminality. As the state loses control, 
access to weapons and the ability to resort to violence 
are increasingly privatized, and paramilitary groups 
proliferate, organized crime grows, and political legiti- 
macy collapses. One of the effects of these develop- 
ments is that the traditional distinction between the 
‘soldier’ and the ‘civilian’ becomes blurred or disap- 
pears altogether. At the same time, however, the ‘new 
wars are often characterized not by conventional con- 
flict between opposing soldiers, but rather by the use of 
violence by an army against an unarmed civilian popu- 
lation, either to ‘ethnically cleanse’ an area, or to extort 
economic and sexual resources. 

For Kaldor, a significant feature of these conflicts 
is that the combatants focus on questions of identity, 
which she sees as being a result of the pressures pro- 
duced by globalization. In the postmodern world there 
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When Sudan became an independent state in 1956 it was 
characterized by significant divisions between its constituent 
population groups, which made nation-building extremely 
difficult. The northern part of Sudan, where the majority of 
the population lived, was populated mainly by Muslims of 
© Arab descent or Arabic culture, while the population in the 
southern region was overwhelmingly black Africans, who were 
Christians or followers of traditional religions and who saw 
themselves as culturally linked to central rather than north 
Africa. Post-independence efforts by the central government 
to build a Sudanese national identity were seen by the south- 
ern population as an attempt to impose northern culture on 
the entire country. 
A low-scale guerrilla insurgency led by the Anyaya organiza- 
tion began in the south in 1955 even before independence was 
achieved. This initial insurgency ended in 1972 with the Addis 
Ababa Accord, which granted a significant degree of regional 
| autonomy to the southern region. However, under the military 
| government of President Nimeiri the autonomy was increasingly 





has been a breakdown of traditional cleavages based on 
class and ideology, and a greater emphasis on identity 
and culture (see Case Study 2). 

The relationship between identity and war is also 
shifting in terms of the gender and age of the combat- 
ants. The ‘feminization’ of war has grown as women 
have come to play increasingly visible and important 
roles, from auxiliaries in the late modern period, to 
direct front-line roles in the postmodern period—from 
uniformed military personnel to female suicide bomb- 
ers. But war has been ‘feminized’ in a darker sense also. 
The majority of the violence of the ‘new wars is directed 
against women. The genocide in Rwanda in 1994 also 
saw more than a quarter of a million rapes (Munkler 
2005: 20). Children have also become more visible as 
participants, rather than non-combatants, in war. In 
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constrained and was effectively abolished in 1981, when regional 
boundaries were changed to bring the Bentiu oil-producing 
region within the boundaries of the Arab north. Along with the 
introduction of Sharialaw in Sudan and a mutiny by discontented 
southern soldiers, this triggered a second insurgency under the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLA), which lasted from 
1983 to 2004. At times the SPLA received aid from neighbouring | 
states such as Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Uganda. However, in 1993 
these states, along with Kenya, sponsored peace negotiations 
which ultimately led to the Machakos Protocol, which ended 
the fighting and was followed by the Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement in 2005. In July 2011, the southern regions became 
independent as the Republic of South Sudan. 

The United States Committee for Refugees has estimated that 
the Sudanese conflict killed 2 million people and saw 80 per 
cent of South Sudan population displaced within Sudan and 
350,000 forced to become refugees abroad. The United Nations 
Committee for Refugees said in 2001 that one out of every five 
South Sudanese had died during the civil war. The UN views the 
losses in the Sudanese civil war as the largest civilian death toll of | 
any war since the Second World War. 

The Sudanese civil war was typical of such conflicts in the glo- 
balization era. Itwas, for the most part, fought using comparatively 
low-tech weaponry, the conflict lasted an extremely long time, 
involved external intervention, and saw the vast majority of the 
casualties borne by the civilian population. While issues of identity 
were a prominent cause of the conflict, economic factors were also 
significant. The northern government's reluctance to cede genuine 
autonomy was influenced by the fact that the Nile river, which flows 
north through South Sudan, was crucial to the northern economy, 
and the discovery of significant oil deposits in the southern region 
reinforced this economic rationale for centralization. 

Sudan has also been the scene of the Darfur conflict, which 
itself has resulted in several hundred thousand civilian casualties. 


the civil war in Sierra Leone, nearly 70 per cent of the 
combatants were under the age of eighteen. Children 
fight in around three-quarters of today’s armed con- 
flicts, and may make up 10 per cent of armed combat- 
ants (Brocklehurst 2007: 373). And nearly one-third 
of the militaries that use child soldiers include girls in 
their ranks. The use of child soldiers is made easier by 
the fact that the ‘new wars’ are dominated by the use of 
light weapons, small enough to be used by youths and 
children. 


Post-Westphalian warfare 


Mark Duffield (1998) argues that the non-state 
dimension of much contemporary warfare is strik- 
ing, and that describing such conflicts as ‘internal’ or 
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‘intra-state’ is misleading, since the combatants often 
are not attempting to impose a political authority in 
the traditional sense. Sub-state threats do not trigger 
the full mobilization of the state’s military and other 
resources in the way that an inter-state threat would. 
Because they often blur political and military threats, 
they are more difficult to counter within the traditional 
state-to-state strategic approach. 

The assumption that ‘war’ is something that takes 
place between states is based on an acceptance of the 
‘Westphalian’ state system as the norm. War was an 
armed conflict between opposing states, fought by uni- 
formed, organized bodies of men. They were regulated 
by formal acts including declarations of war, laws of 
neutrality, and peace treaties. As the state system evolves 
in response to postmodernity and globalization, typical 
forms of warfare can be expected to evolve also. Thus 
it is not surprising that commentators should speak of 
‘post-Westphalian war’. The sub-state features of many 
wars are prominent, as they are increasingly fought by 
militias, paramilitaries, warlord armies, criminal gangs, 
private security firms, and tribal groupings, so that the 
Westphalian state’s monopoly of violence is increasingly 
challenged from both outside and inside. This has been 
notable in conflicts such as those in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, Sudan, and Bosnia. Paramilitaries' 
include armed police, border guards, internal security 
forces, riot squads, militias, and privatized armies. They 
are usually more heavily armed than police forces, but 
less well equipped than regular soldiers. Because of this, 
they can be quickly raised, equipped, and trained, mak- 
ing them particularly prominent in recent conflicts. 

These complex interrelationships of non-traditional 
actors are not limited to insurgents or criminal gangs. 
Because of the prevalence of humanitarian interven- 
tion and the belief that economic development acts 
as a deterrent to war, aid organizations, UN agencies, 
armed forces, and private security firms are increas- 
ingly networked in areas such as the Balkans, Africa, 
and the Middle East (see Ch. 31). The causes of internal 
conflict are often related to poverty and underdevelop- 
ment, so that issues of poverty, stability, development, 
and peace have been increasingly seen as linked in an 
overall pattern of insecurity (see Chs 28 and 29). This 
has meant a greater willingness by developed states to 
see war as in many ways an issue of underdevelopment 
and political insecurity, and the presence of such social 
and economic insecurity as being in itself a justification 
for wars of intervention, or what Ulrich Beck has called 
the ‘new military humanism’ (Chomsky 1999: 4). 


Many of the features of the new wars'are not newin 
the sense that they have been common in earlier peri- 
ods of history—ethnic and religious wars, for example, 
or conflicts conducted with great brutality. Looting 
and plunder have been a feature of most wars in his- 
tory. Low-intensity conflicts have in fact been the most 
common form of armed conflict since the late 1950s. 
However, it can be argued that the initiators of the ‘new 
wars have been empowered by the new conditions 
produced by globalization that have weakened states 
and created parallel economies and privatized protec- 
tion. Such conflicts will typically occur in failed states, 
countries where the government has lost control of 
significant parts of the national territory and lacks the 
resources to re-impose control. Steven Metz has termed 
the countries falling into this category as the ‘third tier’ 
states of the global political system (Box 14.7). 

This weakness of the state makes a significant differ- 
ence in the economic support for the new wars’ com- 
pared to their ‘modern’ predecessors. The ‘new war’ 
economies are decentralized, and highly reliant on 
external assets. Participation in the war by the general 
population is usually low. Unemployment is generally 


Steven Metz groups the world’s states into three ‘tiers’ for the 
purpose of predicting likely forms of conflict. Those of the first | 
tier are the states that have effective functioning economies 
and political systems, and exhibit high degrees of internal sta- _ 
bility and external law-abiding behaviour. The democracies 
of the North Atlantic region are typical of this group. Second- | 
tier states exhibit periodic instability, and may have areas 
within their territory where the government does not exercise 
internal sovereignty. However, the state is not in danger of 
collapse. Third-tier states are marked by crisis: there are con- 
siderable areas where the central government has lost coritrol 
and non-governmental armed forces are operating. In such 
| areas the ‘warlords’ or other groupings neither exercise full 
control over the areas they dominate, nor contribute to the 
stability of the country as a whole, which is therefore essen- | 
tially ungovernable. War in such areas will typically ‘involve 
substate groups fighting for the personal glory of the leader, or 
wealth, resources, land, ethnic security or even revenge for real 
or perceived past injustices. Such conflicts may involve groups 
representing different ethnic or communal groupings and ‘the 
fighting will usually be undertaken with low-technology weap- 
ons but fought with such intensity that the casualty rates may 
| be higher than in conventional warfare, especially among civil- 
ians caught up in the fighting. 
(Craig Snyder and J. Johan Malik (1999), ‘Developments 
in Modern Warfare; in Craig Snyder (ed.), Contemporary 
Security and Strategy (London: Macmillan): 204) 
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high, providing a source of recruits seeking an income. 
The fighting units therefore finance themselves through 
plunder and the black market, or through external assis- 
tance, not through state taxation as in the ‘old’ wars. 
Criminal activities such as hostage-taking, trafficking 
of weapons, drugs, and people, and money-laundering 
are also used to support the war effort. This merging 
of a regional war zone with international criminal net- 
works produces what Herfried Munkler calls ‘an open 
war economy, sustained by the forces of globalization 
(2005: 96). Where foreign aid is reaching the conflict 
zone, theft or extortion of the aid will also fund the 
fighting. Globalization also means that the combat- 
ants do not produce their own weaponry, as was typi- 
cal in ‘modern’ war, but acquire it directly or indirectly 
through intermediaries on the global arms market, or 
through the disintegration of the state structures, as in 
Moldova and Chechnya. 


Conclusion 
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For some observers, the economic rationale, rather 
than politics, is what drives the ‘new wars’, so that 
war has become a continuation of economics by other 
means. It is the pursuit of personal wealth, rather than 
political power, that is the motivation of the combat- 
ants. In some conflicts, therefore, war has become the 
end rather than the means. 


e ‘New wars’ following state collapse, are often conflicts over 
identity as much as over territory. 


e The ‘new wars’ in fact follow a pattern of warfare that has 
been typical since the late 1950s. 


e Such conflicts typically occur in countries where 
development is lacking and there is significant economic 
insecurity. 








The end of the cold war has not significantly altered 
the dominant patterns of war that had been in place 
for the previous fifty years. The ‘new forms of con- 
flict are for the most part not new as such, but have 
received more Western attention since the end of 
the cold war. While they are often characterized by 
great brutality, the absence of heavy weaponry and 
superpower support means that casualty levels are 


Questions 


markedly lower than during the cold war. RMA tech- 
nologies have dramatic potential, but have so far had 
little impact outside US operations. While war is less 
common and less deadly than in the 1945-92 period, 
it remains a brutal and inhumane form of politics. 
The forms of warfare that are most prevalent cur- 
rently are directly linked to the globalized interna- 
tional economy. 


1 To what extent is globalization a cause of war? 
2 In what ways are wars examples of cooperative behaviour? 
3 Why do some authors believe that war between the current great powers is highly 


unlikely? 


What is ‘asymmetric warfare’? 


O CD © a GU A 


What is the distinction between the nature and the character (or form) of war? 
To what extent is a ‘revolution in military affairs’ taking place? 


How important is gender in understanding war? 

What do you understand by the term, the ‘new wars’? 

What is the relationship between children and contemporary war? 
Has war become more brutal since the end of the cold war? 
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Reader’s Guide 


This chapter looks at the question of whether inter- 
national relations, especially in an era of increasing 
globalization, are likely to be as violent in the future 
as they have been in the past. The chapter begins by 
looking at disagreements that exist about the causes 
of war and whether violence is always likely to be 
with us. It then turns to traditional/classical realist 
and more contemporary neo-realist and neo-liberal 
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perspectives on international security, before consid- 
ering a range of alternative approaches. The chapter 
ends by looking at recent debates about globaliza- 
tion and geopolitics. The conclusion then considers 
the continuing tension between national and inter- 
national security, and suggests that, despite the 
important changes associated with the processes of 
globalization, there seem few signs that a fundamen- 
tally different, more peaceful, paradigm of interna- 
tional politics is emerging. 
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| Introduction 





Students of international politics deal with some of 
the most profound questions it is possible to consider. 
Among the most important of these is whether it is 
possible to achieve international security in the kind 
of world in which we live. For much of the intellec- 
tual history of the subject a debate has raged about the 
causes of war. For some writers, especially historians, 


the causes of war are unique to each case. Other writ- 
ers believe that it is possible to provide a wider, more 
generalized explanation. Some analysts, for example, 
see the causes lying in human nature, others in the 
outcome of the internal organization of states, and yet 
others in international anarchy. In a major work on the 
causes of war, Kenneth Waltz considers what he calls 
the three ‘images’ of war (man, the state, and the inter- 
national system) in terms of what thinkers have said 
about the origins of conflict throughout the history of 
Western civilization (Waltz 1954). Waltz himself puts 
particular emphasis on the nature of international 
anarchy (‘wars occur because there is nothing to stop 
them from occurring’), but he also recognizes that a 
comprehensive explanation requires an understanding 
of all three. 

In this on-going debate, as Waltz points out, there 
is a fundamental difference between political philoso- 
phers over whether conflict can be transcended or miti- 
gated. In particular, there has been a difference between 
realist and idealist thinkers, who have been respectively 
pessimistic and optimistic in their response to this cen- 
tral question in the international politics field (see Ch. 
6). In the post-First World War period, idealism claimed 





Most writers agree that security is a ‘contested concept’. 
There is a consensus that it implies freedom from threats 
to core values (for both individuals and groups), but 
there is a major disagreement about whether the main 
focus of inquiry should be on ‘individual’, ‘national’, 
‘international’, or ‘global’ security. For much of the 
cold war period most writing on the subject was domi- 
nated by the idea of national security, which was largely 
defined in militarized terms. The main area of interest 
for both academics and statesmen tended to be on the 


What is meant by the concept of security? 


widespread support as the League of Nations seemed to 
offer some hope for greater international order. In con- 
trast, during the cold war, which developed after 1945, 
realism became the dominant school of thought. War 
and violent conflict were seen as perennial features of 
inter-state relations stretching back through human 
history. With the end of the cold war, however, the 
debate began again. For some, the end of the intense 
ideological confrontation between East and West was a 
major turning point in international history, ushering 
in a new paradigm in which inter-state violence would 
gradually become a thing of the past and new cosmo- 
politan values would bring greater cooperation between 
individuals and human collectivities of various kinds 
(including states). This reflected more optimistic views 
about the development of a peaceful global society. For 
others, however, realism remained the best approach 
to thinking about international security. In their view, 
very little of substance had changed as a result of the 
events of 1989. Although the end of the cold war ini- 
tially brought into existence a new, more cooperative 
era between the superpowers, realists argued that this 
more harmonious phase in international relations was 
only temporary. 

This chapter focuses on this debate in an era of 
increasing globalization, highlighting the different 
strands of thinking within these two optimistic and 
pessimistic schools of thought. Before this can be done, 
however, it is necessary to consider what is meant 
by security, and to probe the relationship between 
national security and global security. 


military capabilities that their own states should develop 
to deal with the threats that faced them. More recently, 
however, this idea of security has been criticized for 
being ethnocentric (culturally biased) and too narrowly 
defined. Instead, a number of contemporary writers 


have argued for an expanded conception of security, 


outward from the limits of parochial national security, 
to include a range of other considerations. Barry Buzan, 
in his study, People, States and Fear (1983), argues for 
a view of security that includes political, economic, 
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societal, and environmental, as well as military aspects, 
and that is also defined in broader international terms. 
Buzan’s work raises interesting and important questions 
about whether national and international security con- 
siderations can be compatible, and whether states, given 
the nature of the international system, are capable of 
thinking in more cooperative international and global 
terms (see Box 15.1). 

This focus on the tension between national and inter- 
national security is not accepted by all writers on secu- 
rity. There are those who argue that the emphasis on 
state and inter-state relations ignores the fundamental 
changes that have been taking place in world politics. For 
some, the dual processes of integration and fragmenta- 
tion associated with globalization that characterize the 
contemporary world mean that much more attention 
should be given to ‘societal security’ (see Case Study 1). 
According to this view, growing integration in regions 
like Europe is undermining the classical political order 
based on nation-states, leaving nations exposed within 
larger political frameworks (like the EU). At the same 
time, the fragmentation of various states, like the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia, has created new problems of 
boundaries, minorities, and organizing ideologies that 
are causing increasing regional instability (Weever et 
al. 1993: 196). This has led to the argument that ethno- 
national groups, rather than states, should become the 
centre of attention for security analysts. 


A nation is secure to the extent to which it is not in danger of 
having to sacrifice core values if it wishes to avoid war, and is 
able, if challenged, to maintain them by victory in such a war. 

(Walter Lippmann) 


‘Security, in any objective sense, measures the absence of 

threats to acquired values and in a subjective sense, the | 
e absence of fear that such values will be attacked.’ | 
(Arnold Wolfers) | 


‘In the case of security, the discussion is about the pursuit of 
freedom from threat. When this discussion is in the context of 
the international system, security is about the ability of states 
and societies to maintain their independent identity and their 
functional integrity.’ 

(Barry Buzan) 


‘Stable security can only be achieved by people and groups if 
they do not deprive others. of it; this can be achieved if security 
is conceived as a process of emancipation.’ 

(Booth and Wheeler) 
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At the same time, other commentators argue that 
the stress on national and international security is less 
appropriate because of the emergence of an embryonic 
global society in the post-cold war era. Like the 'soci- 
etal security’ theorists, they point to the fragmentation 
of the nation-state but they argue that more attention 
should be given, not to society at the ethno-national 
level, but to global society. These writers argue that one 
of the most important contemporary trends is the broad 
process of globalization that is taking place. They accept 
that this process brings new risks and dangers. These 
include the risks associated with such things as inter- 
national terrorism, a breakdown of the global monetary 
system, global warming, cyber conflict, and the dangers 
of nuclear accidents. These threats to security, on a plan- 
etary level, are viewed as being largely outside the con- 
trol of nation-states. Only the development of a global 
community, they believe, can deal with this adequately. 

Other writers on globalization stress the transfor- 
mation of the state (rather than its demise) and the new 
security agenda in the early years of the new century. 
In the aftermath of what has become known as ‘9/11’ 
in September 2001 and the new era of violence that fol- 
lowed it, Jonathan Friedman argues that we are living 
in a world ‘where polarization, both vertical and hori- 
zontal, both class and ethnic, has become rampant, and 
where violence has become more globalized and frag- 
mented at the same time, and is no longer a question of 
wars between states but of sub-state conflicts, globally 
networked and financed, in which states have become 
one actor, increasingly privatized, amongst others’ 
(2003: ix). For many of those who feel like this, the 
post-9/11 era is a new and extremely dangerous period 
in world history. Whether the world is so different 
today from in the past is a matter of much contempo- 
rary discussion. To consider this issue we need to begin 
by looking at the way ‘security’ has been traditionally 
conceived. 


Security is a ‘contested concept’. 


The meaning of security has been broadened to include 
political, economic, societal, and environmental, as well as 
military, aspects. 


Differing arguments exist about the tension between 
national and international security. 


Different views have also emerged about the significance 
of globalization for the future of international security. 
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Events in the Democratic Republic of Congo since the end of 

| the cold war provide a good illustration of the complexities of 
contemporary conflict and the dangers of providing simple 
explanations of why wars occur. Between 1996 and 2013, in this 
‘forgotten war’ (sometimes called ‘Africa’s World War’), it is esti- 
mated that 6 million people have lost their lives as a result of eth- 
nic strife, civil war, and foreign intervention, as well as starvation 
and disease. The key events are as follows. 

In 1996 the conflict and genocide in neighbouring Rwanda (in 
which 800,000 people died) spilled over into the Congo (named 
Zaire at the time). Rwandan Hutu forces, who fled after a Tutsi- 

_ led government came to power, set up bases in the eastern part 
of the country to launch attacks on Rwanda. This resulted in 
| Rwandan forces invading the Congo with the aim of ousting the 
existing government of Mobutu Sese-Soko and putting in power 
their own government under Laurent-Désiré Kabila. This was 
achieved in May 1997. Kabila soon fell out with his backers in 
August 1998, however,and Rwanda and Uganda inspired a rebel- 


lion designed to overthrow him. This led to further intervention, 
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this time by Zimbabwe, Angola, Namibia, Chad, and Sudan in 
support of the Kabila government. Although a ceasefire was 
signed in 1999, fighting continued in the eastern part of the 
country. In January 2001 Kabila was assassinated and replaced . 
by his son, Joseph Kabila. Fighting continued until 2003, partly | 
due to ethnic divisions (the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) 

is a country of 250 ethnic groups and 242 different languages) 
but also because of the continuing occupation of foreign troops 
(often engaged in illegal mining of minerals and diamonds). 
These foreign troops often formed alliances with local militias to 
fight their enemies on DRC soil. Negotiations designed to broker 

a peace agreement eventually led to the Pretoria Accord in April 
2003. As a result, some of the foreign troops left, but hostilities 
and massacres continued, especially in the east of the country, as 
rival militias backed by Rwanda and Uganda continued to fight 
and plunder the resources of the DRC. 

On 18 July 2003, the Transitional Government was set up 
as a result of what was known as the Global and All-inclusive | 
Agreement. The Agreement required parties to help reunify | 
the country, disarm and integrate the warring parties, and hold | 
elections. Continued instability, however, meant that the elec- | 
tions did not take place until 2006. And even after these elec- 
tions peace has remained elusive. Conflict continued among 
foreign troops and numerous militia groups on the Rwandan 
and Ugandan borders, causing serious refugee crises and civilian 
deaths. Child soldiers and the use of rape as an instrument of war 
has also characterized the conflict. The death rate in recent years 
has been estimated at 45,000 a month from widespread disease 
and famine, as well as the continuing fighting. In October 2012 | 
the UN produced a report arguing that Rwanda was directly con- 
trolling one of the main militias (M23) in eastern Congo. 

This conflict in the DRC highlights the utility of a broader defi- 
nition of ‘security’ and the importance of new ideas relating to 
‘human’ and ‘societal’ security. 


The traditional approach to national security 





As Chapter 2 has shown, from the Treaties of 
Westphalia in 1648 onwards, states have been regarded 
as by far the most powerful actors in the international 
system. They have been ‘the universal standard of 
political legitimacy’, with no higher authority to regu- 
late their relations with each other. This has meant that 
security has been seen as the priority obligation of state 
governments. They have taken the view that there is no 
alternative but to seek their own protection in what has 
been described as a self-help world. 

In the historical debate about how best to achieve 
national security, writers like Hobbes, Machiavelli, and 
Rousseau tended to paint a rather pessimistic picture of 
the implications of state sovereignty. The international 


system was viewed as a rather brutal arena in which 
states would seek to achieve their own security at 
the expense of their neighbours. Inter-state relations 
were seen as a struggle for power, as states constantly 
attempted to take advantage of each other. According to 
this view, permanent peace was unlikely to be achieved. 
All that states could do was to try to balance the power 
of other states to prevent any one from achieving over- 
all hegemony. This was a view shared by writers such 
as E. H. Carr and Hans Morgenthau, who developed 
what became known as the realist (or ‘classical’ realist) 
school of thought in the aftermath of the Second World 
War. More recent attempts to update these ideas can 
be seen in the works of Alastair J. H. Murray, Thomas 
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Christensen, Randall Schweller, William Wohlforth, 
and Fareed Zakaria. Their work is sometimes referred 
to as neoclassical realism. 

The realist, pessimistic view of international relations 
is shared by other writers, such as Kenneth Waltz and 
John Mearsheimer. The pessimism of these neo-realists 
rests on a number of key assumptions they make about 
the way the international system works (see Ch. 8). 


Key neo-realist assumptions 


e The international system is anarchic. By this they do 
not mean that it is necessarily chaotic. Rather, anar- 
chy implies that there is no central authority capable 
of controlling state behaviour. 

e States claiming sovereignty will inevitably develop 
offensive military capabilities to defend themselves 
and extend their power. As such they are potentially 
dangerous to each other. 

e Uncertainty, leading to a lack of trust, is inherent in 
the international system. States can never be sure 
of the intentions of their neighbours and therefore 
must always be on their guard. 

e States will want to maintain their independence 
and sovereignty, and, as a result, survival will be the 
most basic driving force influencing their behaviour. 

e Although states are rational, there will always be 
room for miscalculation. In a world of imperfect 
information, potential antagonists will always have 
an incentive to misrepresent their own capabilities 
to keep their opponents guessing. This may lead to 
mistakes about ‘real’ state interests. 


Taken together, these assumptions, neo-realists argue, 
producea tendency for states to act aggressively towards 
each other. 

According to this view, national security, or insecurity, 
is largely the result of the structure of the international 
system (this is why these writers are sometimes called 
‘structural realists’). The structure of anarchy is seen as 
highly durable. The implication of this is that international 
politics in the future is likely to be as violent as interna- 
tional politics in the past. In an important article entitled 
‘Back to the Future’, written in 1990, John Mearsheimer 
argued that the end of the cold war was likely to usher in 
a return to the traditional multilateral balance of power 
politics of the past, in which extreme nationalism and 
ethnic rivalries would lead to widespread instability and 
conflict. Mearsheimer viewed the cold war as a period of 
peace and stability brought about by the bipolar structure 
of power that prevailed. With the collapse of this system, 
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he argued that there would be a return to the kind of great 
power rivalries that had blighted international relations 
since the seventeenth century. 

For neo-realist writers like Mearsheimer, international 
politics may not be characterized by constant wars, but 
nevertheless a relentless security competition takes place, 
with war, like rain, always a possibility. It is accepted that 
cooperation among states can and does occur, but such 
cooperation has its limits. It is “constrained by the domi- 
nating logic of security competition, which no amount 
of co-operation can eliminate’ (Mearsheimer 1994/5: 
9). Genuine long-lasting peace, or a world where states 
do not compete for power, therefore, is very unlikely to 
be achieved. For neo-realists the post-cold war unipolar 
structure of power, with US pre-eminence, is likely to give 
way to a new international structure with the rise of states 
such as China, India, and Brazil. 


Liberal institutionalism 


One of the main characteristics of the neo-realist 
approach to international security is the belief that 
international institutions do not have a very important 
part to play in the prevention of war. Institutions are 
seen as the product of state interests and the constraints 
imposed by the international system itself. It is these 
interests and constraints that shape the decisions on 
whether to cooperate or compete, rather than the insti- 
tutions to which states belong. 

Such views have been challenged by both statesmen 
and a number of International Relations specialists. The 
British Foreign Secretary, Douglas Hurd, for example, 
made the case in June 1992 that institutions themselves 
had played a crucial role in enhancing security, particu- 
larly in Europe. He argued that the West had developed ‘a 
set of international institutions which have proved their 
worth for one set of problems’. He went on to argue that 
the great challenge of the post-cold war era was to adapt 
these institutions to deal with the new circumstances 
that prevailed (Hurd, quoted in Mearsheimer 1994/5). 

This view reflected a belief, widely shared among 
Western statesmen, that a framework of comple- 
mentary, mutually reinforcing institutions—the EU, 
NATO, WEU, and the Organization for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe (OSCE)—could be developed 
to promote a more durable and stable European secu- 
rity system. It is a view also shared by a distinctive 
group of academic writers that has developed since the 
1980s and early 1990s. These writers share a convic- 
tion that the developing pattern of institutionalized 
cooperation between states opens up unprecedented 
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| Another ‘liberal’ approach to international security has gathered 
momentum in the post-cold war world. This centres on the argu- 
ment that democratic states tend not to fight other democratic 
states. Democracy, therefore, is seen as a major source of peace 


(see Chs 7 and 8). As with ‘liberal institutionalism’, this is a notion | 


that has received wide support in Western political and aca- | 
demic circles. In his State of the Union Address in 1994, President 
Bill Clinton went out of his way to point to the absence of war 
between democracies as a justification for American policies of 
promoting a process of democratization. Support for this view can 

be seen in the Western policy of promoting democracy in Eastern 
and Central Europe following the end of the cold war and opening 
up the possibility of these states joining the European Union. 

Democratic peace theory has been largely associated with 

the writings of Michael Doyle and Bruce Russett. In the same 
way that contemporary realists have been influenced by the 
work of Hobbes, Rousseau, and Machiavelli, Doyle points to 
the importance of the insights contained in Immanuel Kant's 
1795 essay, Perpetual Peace. Doyle contends that democratic 
representation, an ideological commitment to human rights, — 
and transnational interdependence provide an explanation 

| for the ‘peace-prone’ tendencies of democratic states (1995b: 
180-4). Equally, the absence of these attributes, he argues, 
provides a reason why non-democratic states tend to be 'war- 
prone’. Without these domestic values and restraints, the logic 
of power replaces the liberal logic of accommodation. 





opportunities to achieve greater international security 
in the years ahead. Although the past may have been 
characterized by constant wars and conflict, important 
changes are taking place in international relations that 
create the opportunity to dampen down the traditional 
security competition between states (see Box 15.2). 
This approach, known as liberal institutionalism or 
neo-liberalism, operates largely within the realist frame- 
work, but argues that international institutions are much 


more important in helping to achieve cooperation and 
stability than ‘structural realists’ realize (see Ch. 7). 
According to Keohane and Martin (1995: 42), ‘institu- 
tions can provide information, reduce transaction costs, 
make commitments more credible, establish focal points 
for coordination and, in general, facilitate the operation of 
reciprocity. Supporters of these ideas point to the impor- 
tance of European economic and political institutions in 
overcoming the traditional hostility of European states. 

As such, it is suggested that in a world constrained by 
state power and divergent interests, international insti- 
tutions operating on the basis of reciprocity will at least 
be a component of any lasting peace. In other words, 
international institutions themselves are unlikely to 
eradicate war from the international system, but they 
can play a part in helping to achieve greater coopera- 
tion between states. 


Realists and neo-realists emphasize the perennial problem 
of insecurity. 

The ‘security dilemma’ is seen by some writers as the 
essential source of conflict between states. 


Neo-realists reject the significance of international 
institutions in helping many to achieve peace and security. 


Contemporary politicians and academics, however, who 
write under the label of liberal institutionalism or 
neo-liberalism, see institutions as an important mechanism | 
for achieving international security. 


Liberal institutionalists accept many of the assumptions of 
realism about the continuing importance of military power 
in international relations but argue that institutions can 
provide a framework for cooperation that can help to 
mitigate the dangers of security competition between states. 








Alternative approaches 


‘Constructivist’ theory 


The notion that international relations are not only 
affected by power politics but also by ideas is shared 
by writers who describe themselves as 'constructiv- 
ist theorists’. According to this view, the fundamental 
structures of international politics are social rather 
than strictly material. This leads social constructivists 
to argue that changes in the nature of social interaction 
between states can bring a fundamental shift towards 
greater international security (see Ch. 10). 


At one level, many constructivists, like Alexander 
Wendt, share a number of the major realist assump- 
tions about international politics. For example, some 
accept that states are the key referent in the study of 
international politics and international security; that 
international politics is anarchic; that states often have 
offensive capabilities; that states cannot be absolutely 
certain of the intentions of other states; that states have 
a fundamental wish to survive; and that states attempt 
to behave rationally. Some, such as Wendt, also see 
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‘A security community is a group of people which has become 
“integrated”. By integration we mean the attainment, within 
a territory, of a "sense of community” and of institutions and 
practices strong enough and widespread enough to assure ... 
_ dependable expectations of “peaceful change" among its pop- 
| ulation. By a “sense of community” we mean a belief ... that | 
common social problems must and can be resolved by pro- 
cesses of "peaceful change”. 
(Karl Deutsch) 


‘Security regimes occur when a group of states co-operate 
to manage their disputes and avoid war by seeking to mute 
the security dilemma both by their own actions and by their 
assumptions about the behaviour of others.’ 

(Robert Jervis) 


Acceptance of common security as the organizing principle for | 
efforts to reduce the risk of war, limit arms, and move towards | 
disarmament, means, in principle, that co-operation will | 
replace confrontation in resolving conflicts of interest. This is. | 
not to say that differences among nations should be expected 
to disappear ... The task is only to ensure that these conflicts 
do not come to be expressed in acts of war, or in preparations 
for war. It means that nations must come to understand that 
the maintenance of world peace must be given a higher pri- 
| ority than the assertion of their own ideological or political 
| positions.’ 
(Palme Report 1992) 


themselves as structuralists; that is, they believe that 
the interests of individual states are, in an important 
sense, constructed by the structure of the international 
system. 

However, constructivists think about international 
politics in a very different way from neo-realists. The 
latter tend to view structure as made up only of a dis- 
tribution of material capabilities. Constructivists view 
structure as the product of social relationships. Social 
structures are made possible by shared understand- 
ings, expectations, and knowledge. As an example of 
this, Wendt argues that the security dilemma is a social 
structure composed of inter-subjective understandings 
in which states are so distrustful that they make worst- 
case assumptions about each others intentions, and, 
as a result, define their interests in ‘self-help’ terms. In 
contrast, a security community (like NATO) is a rather 
different social structure, composed of shared knowl- 
edge in which states trust one another to resolve dis- 
putes without war (see Box 15.3). 

The emphasis on the structure of shared knowledge 
is important in constructivist thinking. Social struc- 
tures include material things, like tanks and economic 
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resources, but these only acquire meaning through 
the shared knowledge in which they are embedded. 
The idea of power politics, or realpolitik, has mean- 
ing to the extent that states accept the idea as a basic 
rule of international politics. According to social 
constructivist writers, power politics is an idea that 
affects the way states behave, but it does not describe 
all inter-state behaviour. States are also influenced by 
other ideas, such as the rule of law and the impor- 
tance of institutional cooperation and restraint. In 
his study, ‘Anarchy is What States Make of It’, Wendt 
argues that security dilemmas and wars can be seen, 
in part, as the outcome of self-fulfilling prophecies 
(Wendt 1992). The ‘logic of reciprocity’ means that 
states acquire a shared knowledge about the mean- 
ing of power and act accordingly. Equally, he argues, 
policies of reassurance can also help to bring about a 
structure of shared knowledge that can help to move 
states towards a more peaceful security community 
(see Wendt 1999). 

Although argue that secu- 
rity dilemmas are not acts of God, they differ over 
whether they can be escaped. For some, the fact that 
structures are socially constructed does not necessar- 
ily mean that they can be changed. This is reflected 
in Wendt’s comment that ‘sometimes social struc- 
tures so constrain action that transformative strate- 
gies are impossible’ (1995: 80). Many constructivist 
writers, however, are more optimistic. They point to 
the changes in ideas introduced by Gorbachev during 
the second half of the 1980s, which led to a shared 
knowledge about the end of the cold war. Once both 
sides accepted that the cold war was over, it really was 
over. According to this view, understanding the cru- 


constructivists 


cial role of social structure is important in developing 
policies and processes of interaction that will lead to 
cooperation rather than conflict. For the optimists, 
there is sufficient ‘slack’ in the international system 
to allow states to pursue policies of peaceful social 
change rather than engage in a perpetual competitive 
struggle for power. 


Critical, feminist, and discursive 
security studies 


Despite the differences between constructivists and 
realists about the relationship between ideas and mate- 
rial factors, they agree on the central role of the state 
in debates about international security. Other theorists, 
however, believe that the state has been given too much 
prominence. Keith Krause and Michael Williams have 
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defined critical security studies in the following terms: 
‘Contemporary debates over the nature of security 
often float on a sea of unvoiced assumptions and deeper 
theoretical issues concerning to what and to whom the 
term security refers ... What most contributions to the 
debate thus share are two inter-related concerns: what 
security is and how we study it’ (1997: 34). What they 
also share is a wish to de-emphasize the role of the state 
and the need to re-conceptualize security in a differ- 
ent way. Critical security studies, however, includes a 
number of different approaches. These include critical 
theory, ‘feminist’ approaches, and ‘poststructuralist’ 
approaches (see Buzan and Hansen 2009). Given that 
these are covered in other chapters, they are dealt with 
only briefly here. 

Robert Cox draws a distinction between problem- 
solving theories and critical theories. Problem-solving 
theorists work within the prevailing system. They take 
the existing social and political relations and institu- 
tions as starting points for analysis and then see how 
the problems arising from these can be solved and 
ameliorated. In contrast, critical theorists focus their 
attention on the way these existing relationships and 
institutions emerged and what might be done to change 
them (see Chs 9 and 11). For critical security theorists, 
states should not be the centre of analysis because they 
are not only extremely diverse in character but they 
are also often part of the problem of insecurity in the 
international system. They can be providers of secu- 
rity, but they can also be a source of threat to their own 
people. According to this view, therefore, attention 
should be focused on the individual rather than on the 
state. This has led to greater attention being given to 
what has been called human security (see Ch. 29) and 
has resulted in a further broadening of the conception 
of ‘security’ to include areas such as health security 
(McInnes and Lee 2006). 

Feminist writers also challenge the traditional 
emphasis on the central role of the state in studies of 
international security. While there are significant dif- 
ferences between feminist theorists, all share the view 
that works on international politics in general, and 
international security in particular, have been written 
from a ‘masculine’ point of view (see Ch. 17). In her 
work, Tickner argues that women have seldom been 
recognized by the security literature despite the fact 
that conflicts affect women as much as, if not more 
than, men. The vast majority of casualties and refugees 
in war are women and children and, as the recent war 


in Bosnia confirms, the rape of women is often used as 
a tool of war (Tickner 1992). 

In a major feminist study of security, Bananas, 
Beaches and Bombs, Cynthia Enloe points to the patri- 
archal structure of privilege and control at all levels 
that, in her view, effectively legitimizes all forms of 
violence (Enloe 1989). She highlights the traditional 
exclusion of women from international relations, sug- 
gesting ‘that they are in fact crucial to it in practice and 
that nowhere is the state more gendered in the sense 
of how power is dispersed than in the security appa- 
ratus’ (Terriff et al. 1999: 91). She also challenges the 
concept of ‘national security”, arguing that the use of 
such terms is often designed to preserve the prevail- 
ing male-dominated order rather than protect the state 
from external attack. 

Feminist writers argue that if gender is brought 
more explicitly into the study of security, not only 
will new issues and alternative perspectives be added 
to the security agenda, but the result will be a funda- 
mentally different view of the nature of international 
security. According to Jill Steans, ‘Rethinking security 
involves thinking about militarism and patriarchy, 
mal-development and environmental degradation. It 
involves thinking about the relationship between pov- 
erty, debt and population growth. It involves thinking 
about resources and how they are distributed’ (Steans 
1998. See also Smith 2000). 

Recent years have seen the emergence of post- 
structuralist approaches to international relations, 
which have produced a somewhat distinctive per- 
spective towards international security (see Ch. 11). 
Poststructuralist writers share the view that ideas, 
discourse, and ‘the logic of interpretation’ are crucial 
in understanding international politics and security. 
Like other writers who adopt a ‘critical security stud- 
ies approach, poststructuralists see ‘realism’ as one of 
the central problems of international insecurity. This 
is because realism is a discourse of power and rule that 
has been dominant in international politics in the past 
and has encouraged security competition between 
states. Power politics is seen as an image of the world 
that encourages behaviour that helps bring about war. 
As such, the attempt to balance power is itself part of 
the very behaviour that leads to war. According to this 
view, alliances do not produce peace, but lead to war. 
The aim for many poststructuralists, therefore, is to 
replace the discourse of realism or power with a differ- 
ent discourse and alternative interpretations of threats 
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. Securitization theory argues that ‘security’ is a ‘speech act’. This 
| is summed up by one writer who argues that A securitizing 
| actor by stating that a particular referent object is threatened in 
its existence claims a right to extraordinary measures to ensure 
the referent object's survival. The issue is then moved out of the 
sphere of normal politics into the realm of emergency politics, 


where it can be dealt with swiftly and without normal (demo- 
cratic) rules and regulations of policy making. For the content 
of security this means that it has no longer any given mean- 
ing but that it can be anything a securitizing actor says it is. 
Security—understood in this way—is a social construction, with 
the meaning of security dependent on what is done with it. 
(Taureck 2006) 





to ‘national security. The idea is that once the software 
program’ of realism that people carry around in their 
heads has been replaced by a new ‘software program’ 
based on cooperative norms, individuals, states, and 
regions will learn to work with each other and global 
politics will become more peaceful (see Box 15.4). 


Chapter 15 International and global security 


Constructivist thinkers base their ideas on two main 
assumptions: (1) that the fundamental structures of 
international politics are socially constructed; and (2) 
that changing the way we think about international 
relations can help to bring about greater international 
security. 


Some constructivist thinkers accept many of the 
assumptions of neo-realism, but they reject the view that 
‘structure’ consists only of material capabilities. They stress 
the importance of social structure, defined in terms of 
shared knowledge and practices as well as material 
capabilities. 

Critical security theorists argue that most approaches put 
too much emphasis on the state. 


Feminist writers argue that gender tends to be left out of 
the literature on international security, despite the impact 
of war on women. 


There is a belief among poststructuralist writers that the 
nature of international politics can be changed by altering 
the way we think and talk about security. 





Globalization and the return of geopolitics? 





In recent years there has been a debate between schol- 
ars about whether ‘globalization’ and ‘geopolitics’ 
are compatible in the changing world in which we 
live. There have also been debates about whether the 
world is reverting ‘to traditional power dynamics with 
untraditional players’ or whether a ‘new geopolitics’ 
can successfully emerge based on the importance of 
soft power rather than traditional hard military power. 
This section will consider these important contempo- 
rary debates. 

There are some writers who argue that ‘globaliza- 
tion’ and ‘geopolitics’ represent fundamentally dif- 
ferent approaches to policy. Brian Blouet argues that: 
‘Geopolitical policies seek to establish national or 
imperial control over space and the resources, route- 
ways, industrial capacity and population the territory 
contains.’ In contrast, he sees globalization as the 
opening of national space for the free flow of goods, 
capital and ideas. ‘Globalization’, he says, ‘removes 
obstructions to movement and creates conditions in 
which international trade in goods and services can 
expand’ (Blouet 2001). Another writer, Ellen Frost, 
argues that globalization is changing the world in a 


radical way. We are moving, she argues, towards a 
much more ‘interconnected world system in which 
independent networks and flows surmount tradi- 
tional boundaries (or make them irrelevant)’. For 
Frost, ‘external threats have increasingly assumed 
transnational forms’, which renders traditional geo- 
politics, with its emphasis on balance of power and 
inter-state conflict, largely irrelevant (Kugler and 
Frost 2001). 

This notion, however, that globalization and geopol- 
itics are incompatible (and that geopolitics is no lon- 
ger important) is not accepted by all writers. Douglas 
E. Streusand rejects the idea that there is opposition 
between the two concepts, ‘both as historical forces and 
as policy alternatives. He argues that ‘the era of global- 
ization has not ended the need for geopolitical analysis’ 
and ‘the policy imperatives that geopolitical analysis 
generates do not contradict the principles of globaliza- 
tion’ (Streusand 2002). 

Those who take this position argue that traditional 
ideas of geopolitics remain as important as ever in 
the twenty-first century. These ideas stem from the 
works of writers like Halford Mackinder and Nicholas 
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Spykman. Mackinder’s ideas were very influential after 
the First World War, especially his dictum: 


e Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland. 

e Who rules the Heartland commands the World Island. 

e Who rules the World Island commands the World. 
(Mackinder 1919) 


These ideas were updated during the Second World 
War and the cold war by writers like Spykman, who 
emphasized the need to prevent the emergence of a new 
hegemon, by preventing any simple state from domi- 
nating Eurasia. Echoing Mackinder, Spykman argued 
that: “Who controls the Rimland rules Eurasia, who 
controls Eurasia rules the world’ (Spykman and Nicholl 
1944). These ideas led to the policy of containment of 
the Soviet Union in 1946 and the formation of the 
NATO alliance. 

With the end of the cold war, the threat of a Eurasian 
hegemon receded. In recent years, however, the impor- 
tance of the ‘Rimland’ has re-emerged in the works of 
writers like Ross Munro and Richard Bernstein. Their 
concern focuses on the Pacific Rim and the rise of 
China. They argue that: 


The central issue for the United States and its Asian 
allies and friends is whether an increasingly powerful 
China is going to dominate Asia, as its leaders intend, 
or whether the United States, working primarily with 
Japan, can counterbalance China's emergence to great 
power and eventually to super-power status. That issue 
will be resolved on Asia's eastern rim—in the band of 
territory that begins in the Russian Far East and con- 
tinues through the Korean peninsula, Japan and Taiwan 
and probably the Philippines and Indonesia as well. 
(Bernstein and Munro 1998) 


For Bernstein and Munro, traditional geopolitics is just 
as important as ever, and requires a significant shift in 
American grand strategy. For those who support this 
view, the recent shift (or ‘pivot’) in US strategic pri- 
orities towards the Pacific are an indication that such 
geopolitical analysis is an important element in con- 
temporary strategic thinking in Washington. Equally, 
it is argued that Chinese policies in relation to islands 
in the South and East China Seas indicate similar 
thinking in Beijing (see Case Study 2). 

At the heart of geopolitical thinking is the real- 
ist notion of the importance of achieving world order 
through a balance of power which seeks to prevent 


regional or global hegemons from arising. Some sup- 
porters of globalization often suggest that world order 
can be achieved through greater economic and cultural 
interaction. Looked at from these standpoints, the events 
of the ‘Arab Spring’ can be viewed from the perspectives 
of both globalization and geopolitics. Globalization was 
critical in the spread of ideas (through the social media) 
as well as the spread of weapons across state boundar- 
ies which challenged dictators across the Arab world. 
Equally, outside powers have sought to intervene both 
directly and indirectly, with a view to achieving a bal- 
ance of power in a critical region of the world which will 
suit their interests. This realpolitik is seen most clearly 
in the case of Syria, where the US, Turkey, and their 
allies have provided support for the rebels, while Russia 
and Iran have aided the Assad regime. 

A rather different view of the parallel impact of both 
globalization and geopolitics on contemporary world 
politics is provided by Richard Falk. Falk argues that tra- 
ditional geopolitics ‘was dominated by the United States, 
and operationally administered from Washington, and 
continued despite the collapse of colonialism to be West- 
centric when it came to the shaping of global security pol- 
icy’. The problem, he argues, is that this ‘Old Geopolitics’ 
has not registered the implications for the world order 
of the collapse of the colonial order or the relative weak- 
ening of the position of the United States. However, he 
argues that while the ‘Old Geopolitics’ remains embed- 
ded, especially in Western thinking, a New Geopolitics’ 
is emerging which rests less on the importance of mili- 
tary power and more on the importance of soft power. 
These important trends, enhanced by the processes of 
globalization, are exemplified by the emergence of the 
BRIC countries and the rise in importance of a wide vari- 
ety of non-state actors. Falk also argues that the ‘winless 
withdrawals’ of the US from Iraq and Afghanistan are 
evidence that superiority in hard military power ‘is no 
longer able to reach desired political outcomes in violent 
conflicts’. In this sense, the US should learn that depend- 
ing on the main currency of the ‘Old Geopolitics’, mili- 
tary power, will only bring “frustration and defeat’. The 
problem, he says, is that the aged architects of the “Old 
Geopolitics’, for a variety of reasons, are unable to learn 
from failure, and so the cycle of war and frustration goes 
on and on with disastrous human results’ (Falk 2012). 

Different views of globalization and geopolitics, 
therefore, give rise to very different conclusions about 
world order. For some, globalization can bring greater 
peace and security, while for others, it can lead to 
greater fragmentation and conflict as some states and 
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Although the origins of the disputes go back centuries, there 
has been a recent upsurge of tensions between China and its 
neighbours (and between the neighbours themselves) in the 
> South and East China Seas. In the South China Sea the disputes 
= centre on the ownership of the Paracels and Spratlys islands, 
© together with various uninhabited atolls and reefs, especially 
| the Scarborough Shoal (see Fig. 15.1). In the East China Sea the 
dispute is largely between Japan, China, and Taiwan over what 
the Chinese call the Diaoyu islands and what the Japanese call 
the Senkaku islands (see Fig. 15.2). 


The South China Sea disputes 

The main dispute over the Paracels and Spratlys islands is 
between China and Vietnam. China claims historical rights to 
= the islands dating back 2,000 years. China claims are also mir- 
rored by those of Taiwan. Vietnam rejects these historical claims 
and says it has ruled over both the island chains since the sev- 
enteenth century. At the same time, the Philippines also claims 
the Spratlys islands because geographically they are close to its 
territory. The Philippines also has a further dispute with China 
over the Scarborough Shoal. These islands lie 100 miles from the 
Philippines and 500 miles from China. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, Malaysia also claims that some of the Spratlys islands fall 
within its economic exclusion zone. 

The most serious conflicts, however, have been between China 
and Vietnam. In 1974 China seized the Paracels from Vietnam, 
and in the late 1980s clashes took place in the Spratlys, with 
further Vietnamese losses. Tensions have risen even higher in 
recent years due to a belief that the region contains vast quanti- 
ties of natural gas and oil. This has led to the build-up of military 


China claimed territorial waters 


UNCLOS 200 nautical mile 
Exclusive Economic Zone 


s o Disputed islands 





Figure 15.1 Disputed areas in the South China Sea 
Source: UNCLOS and CIA 
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forces in the region and strongly-worded diplomatic exchanges 
between the major protagonists. 





The East China Sea disputes 

Japan's claims over eight uninhabited islands and rocks that it 
calls the Senkaku islands date back to 1895, when they were 
incorporated into Japanese territory. They claim this right was 
recognized under the 1951 Treaty of San Francisco. China, in 
contrast, argues that the Diaoyu islands have been part of its ter- 
ritory since ancient times. Taiwan also claims the islands with a 
similar claim. In recent years, activists from both China and Japan 
have landed on the islands to assert the rights of their respec- 
tive countries. Clashes have also taken place between Japanese 
patrol boats and Chinese and Taiwanese fishing vessels. In 2010, 
Japan seized a Chinese trawler which had collided with two of 
its coastguard vessels. This led to anti-Japanese protests in a | 
number of Chinese cities and diplomatic protests until the crew 
were released. In 2012, fresh tensions emerged after Chinese and 
Japanese activists again landed on anumber of the islands. These | 
tensions escalated after the Japanese government bought three 
of the islands from private owners. 

In both cases, while major military conflict between the states 
involved has been avoided in recent years, the renewed disputes 
have raised the level of regional insecurity. With many of the 
smaller states looking towards the United States to balance the | 
growing power of China, the future stability and tranquillity of 
the South and East China Seas remains in doubt. 





Figure 15.2 Disputed areas in the East China Sea 
Source: UNCLOS and CIA 
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non-state actors challenge the dominant economic and 
cultural status quo. Similarly, geopolitics is seen by 
some as a force that helps to prevent the emergence of 
overly dominant states in the world. In contrast, oth- 
ers see ‘Old Geopolitics’, in particular, as resulting in 
thinking that encourages constant violence and war. 
It would seem, however, that in the complex world in 
which we live, globalization and geopolitics are power- 
ful forces and both have contradictory effects on global 
security. 


Some writers see globalization and geopolitics as 
contradictory concepts, while other writers argue there is 
no opposition between them. 


Traditional ideas about geopolitics stem from the writings 
of people like Harold Mackinder and Nicholas Spykman. 


Different interpretations of both concepts give rise to 
alternative views about how world order can be achieved. 





In practice, global politics exhibits the effects of both. 


Conclusion: the continuing tensions between national, international, 


and global security 





At the centre of the contemporary debates about global 
and international security dealt with above is the issue 
of continuity and change, as well as different ways of 
thinking about ‘security’. This involves questions about 
how the past is to be interpreted and whether interna- 
tional politics is in fact undergoing a dramatic change 
as a result of the processes of globalization. There is 
no doubt that national security is being challenged by 
the forces of globalization, some of which have a posi- 
tive effect, bringing states into greater contact with 
each other, while others have a more malign effect. 
Bretherton and Ponton have argued that the intensi- 
fication of global connectedness associated with eco- 
nomic globalization, ecological interdependence, and 
the threats posed by weapons of mass destruction 
means that ‘co-operation between states is more than 
ever necessary (1996: 100-1). It has also been argued 
that the increased need for interdependence caused 
by globalization will help ‘to facilitate dialogue at the 
elite level between states, providing significant gains for 
global security’ (Lawler 1995: 56-7). At the same time, 
however, globalization also appears to be having nega- 
tive effects on international security. It is often associ- 
ated with fragmentation, rapid social change, increased 
economic inequality, terrorism, threats to cyber secu- 
rity, and challenges to cultural and religious identi- 
ties that contribute to conflicts within, and between, 
states. Globalization has also facilitated the prolifera- 
tion of weapons technologies, including those associ- 
ated with weapons of mass destruction, which remain a 


major potential source of international insecurity. This 
ambivalent effect of globalization, in turn, reinforces 
the search for national security and unilateralism for 
some states, while at the same time encouraging other 
states to seek greater multilateral and global solutions 
as they are less able to provide security for their citizens. 

Despite important changes taking place in world 
politics, therefore, the traditional ambiguity about 
international security remains. In some ways the world 
is a much safer place to live in as a result of the end of 
the cold war and the removal of nuclear confrontation 
as a central element in East-West relations. It can be 
argued that some of the processes of globalization and 
the generally cooperative effects of international insti- 
tutions have played an important part in dampening 
down some of the competitive aspects of the security 
dilemma between states. These trends, however, are 
offset to a significant extent, as the continuing turmoil 
in Afghanistan and the Middle East, and the conflicts 
associated with the “Arab Spring’, demonstrate. It is 
evident that military force continues to be an impor- 
tant arbiter of disputes both between, and particularly 
within, states, as well as a weapon used by terrorist 
movements who reject the status quo. Also, conven- 
tional arms races continue in different regions of the 
world. Nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons still 
exert a powerful influence on the security calculations 
of many states (as demonstrated by events in North 
Korea and Syria); crazy and ambitious politicians 
remain at the head of some governments; and cultural 
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differences, as well as diverse values and the tensions 
inherent in globalization itself, prevent the emergence 
of global agreement on a wide range of important issues. 
Water resources, food, and energy are potential sources 
of conflict, and it remains unclear how great power 
relations will develop in the years ahead, as geopolitical 
and geo-strategic changes unfold. At a time of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, individual and societal insecurity is 
increasingly evident as the forces of fragmentation and 
integration associated with globalization destabilize 
traditional identities and thereby complicate relation- 
ships within and between states. 

As a result, it would be difficult to conclude that 
a paradigmatic shift towards a more peaceful world 
is taking place in international politics, or indeed 
perhaps that such a permanent shift is possible. The 
empirical historical evidence, as well as contemporary 
events, suggests caution. Periods of more coopera- 
tive inter-state (and inter-group) relations have often 
in the past led to a false dawn and an unwarranted 
euphoria that ‘perpetual peace’ was about to break 
out. The structure of the international system, partic- 
ular kinds of political systems, human nature, and the 
forces of globalization impose important constraints 
on the way that individuals, states, or international 
institutions behave. So does the continuing predomi- 
nance of realist attitudes towards international and 
global security among many of the world’s political 
leaders (see Ch. 6). It is also possible that contempo- 
rary discussions and discourse about ‘geopolitics’ may 


themselves be self-fulfilling. 


Questions 


Why do wars occur? 
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This is not to argue that there is no room for peace- 
ful change or that new ideas and discourses about 
world politics are unimportant in helping us to under- 
stand the complexities of contemporary global secu- 
rity and insecurity. Opportunities to develop greater 
international and global security will always exist. It 
is noteworthy that the potential for considerable con- 
flict in the aftermath of the global financial crisis from 
2008 to the present has not materialized, partly, at 
least, because of the cooperative efforts of world lead- 
ers. In a broader sense, however, the crisis created very 
considerable insecurity and the potential for social, 
political, and economic unrest. Similarly, in 2010 
there were encouraging signs of attempts to marginal- 
ize nuclear weapons in world politics. Whether they 
will be enough to reverse the trend towards greater 
nuclear proliferation and offset the dangers of nuclear 
terrorism, however, remains far from clear. 

In a world of continuing diversity, mistrust, and 
uncertainty, it is likely that the search for a more coop- 
erative global society will remain in conflict with the 
powerful pressures that exist for states, and other polit- 
ical communities, to look after what they perceive to be 
theirownsectional, religious, national, or regional secu- 
rity against threats from without and within. Whether 
and how greater international and global security can 
be achieved still remains, as Herbert Butterfield once 
argued, ‘the hardest nut of all’ for students and prac- 
titioners of international politics to crack. This is what 
makes the study of global security such a fascinating 
and important activity. 


Why is security a ‘contested concept’? 
Why do traditional realist writers focus on national security? 
What do neo-realist writers mean by ‘structure’? 


Why do states find it difficult to cooperate? 

Do you find ‘liberal institutionalism’ convincing? 

Why might democratic states be more peaceful? 

What is distinctive about ‘constructivist’ views of international security? 

How do ‘critical security’ theory, ‘feminist’ views, and poststructuralist views about 


international security differ from those of ‘neo-realists’? 


2 
O 


global security? 


Are ‘globalization’ and ‘geopolitics’ compatible concepts, and do they increase or decrease 
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Conclusion 


Reader's Guide 


In 2008 the world economy faced meltdown. A 
financial crisis began in the USA and soon spread 
around the world. These events highlighted the ten- 
sions between states and markets, the challenges 
of globalization, shifting global power, and the role 
of institutions in the global economy. This chapter 
examines what drives actors, and explains events 
in the international economy. The first section out- 
lines how international economic relations and insti- 
tutions were created and shaped in the post-war 
economy. The second section outlines three tradi- 
tional approaches to international political economy 
(IPE) that help to identify key actors, processes, and 


levels of analysis. These are the liberal, mercantilist, 
and Marxist traditions. More modern approaches 
have built on ‘rational choice’ analysis. What ‘rational 
choice’ means and the argument about how it should 
be used are both explored. These perspectives and 
tools for studying IPE are then applied to help us 
make sense of globalization and its impact on the 
world economy. What is globalization and what chal- 
lenges does it pose for all states (and other actors) in 
the world economy? It is often assumed that inter- 
national institutions and organizations will manage 
these challenges. In the final section of the chapter 
we return to the theories of IPE in order to answer the 
question: what role can we expect institutions to play 
in managing globalization? 
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Introduction 





International political economy (IPE) is about the inter- 
play of economics and politics in world affairs. The core 
question of IPE is: what drives and explains events in the 
world economy? For some people, this comes down to 
a battle of ‘states versus markets’. However, this is mis- 
leading. The ‘markets’ of the world economy are not like 
local street bazaars in which all items can be openly and 
competitively traded and exchanged. Equally, politicians 
cannot rule the global economy. World markets and 
countries, local firms, and multinational corporations 
that trade and invest within them are all shaped by lay- 
ers of rules, norms, laws, organizations, and even hab- 
its. Political scientists like to call all these features of the 
system institutions. International political economy tries 
to explain what creates and perpetuates institutions and 
what impact institutions have on the world economy. 

In 2008 a global economic crisis began when a major 
US financial firm failed (see Case Study 1). The crash 
of Lehman Brothers exposed the degree to which some 
banks had excessively leveraged themselves, spiralling 
into a dizzyingly profitable but—as it turned out—cata- 
strophically risky way. All too few institutions prevented 
them. As a result, prominent economists declared that 
the world was facing a ‘Great Depression’ of a kind not 
seen since the 1930s. Governments in the USA and the 
UK were forced to bail out banks, and to pump money 
into the wider economy to prevent jobs, sales, and mar- 
kets from drying up. The crisis quickly spread across 
the world, creating an emergency in many developing 
countries as the collapse in demand for commodities, 
goods, and services in the world’s largest, richest econ- 
omies affected all those countries that supplied them 
(see Case Study 1). Subsequently, a fully fledged euro- 
zone crisis emerged in the heart of the European Union 


The post-war world economy m 


as Greece, Portugal, and Ireland were unable to meet 
their debt obligations and were forced to seek assistance 
from the IMF and the European institutions. At first 
the global dimensions of the problem were recognized 
by leaders, who created a new forum—the G20—com- 
prising the leaders of the world’s largest economies so 
as to coordinate responses to the crisis. However, the 
G20 lost force as disagreements emerged over how best 
to respond to the contraction in the world economy. 

The economic shocks of 2008 brought into sharp 
focus perennial themes of international political 
economy. The relationship between states and mar- 
kets was highlighted by the fact that some (but not all) 
states failed to restrain their financial markets. They 
let their banks make massive profits at the expense of 
societies (and other countries), which ended up pay- 
ing the costs when the banks failed. The question of 
who benefits most from globalization was revisited in 
the wake of the crisis, particularly by countries that 
benefited little from financial liberalization but were 
harshly affected by the crisis. The primacy of the US 
economic model came under renewed scrutiny as 
emerging economies trumpeted the success of their 
more state-centric policies in weathering the crisis. 
Relations between the so-called ‘North’ (industrial- 
ized countries) and ‘South’ (developing countries) 
were transformed as emerging economies carved out 
a new position for themselves in international insti- 
tutions, including in the new G20, while other devel- 
oping countries remained marginalized. Perhaps 
surprisingly, the international economic institutions 
used to manage the crisis were those created in the 
aftermath of the Second World War, in spite of wide- 
spread agreement that they needed updating. 





The institutions and framework of the world economy 
have their roots in the planning for a new economic 
order that took place during the last phase of the Second 
World War. In 1944, policy-makers gathered at Bretton 
Woods in the USA to consider how to resolve two very 
serious problems. First, they needed to ensure that the 
Great Depression of the 1930s would not happen again. 
In other words, they had to find ways to ensure a stable 


global monetary system and an open world trading 
system. Second, they needed to rebuild the war-torn 
economies of Europe (see Box 16.1). 

Three institutions were planned in order to pro- 
mote a new world economic order (see Boxes 16.2 and 
16.4). The International Monetary Fund was created 
to ensure a stable exchange rate regime and the pro- 
vision of emergency assistance to countries facing a 
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Box 16.1 Planning the post-war economy 








The Great Depression had been greatly exacerbated, if not 


caused, by ‘beggar-thy-neighbour’ economic policies. In the | 


late 1920s and 1930s, governments all over the world tried to 

| protect themselves from economic crisis by putting up trade 

© barriers and devaluing their currencies. Each country believed | 
that by doing this they would somehow manage to keep their 

| economy afloat while all around them neighbouring econo- 
mies sank. The Great Depression demonstrated that this did 
not work. At the end of the Second World War, the challenge 
was to create a system which would prevent this, in particular 
by ensuring: 


a stable exchange rate system; 


a reserve asset or unit of account (such as the gold 
standard): 


control of international capital flows; 


the availability of short-term loans to countries facing a 
temporary balance of payments crisis; 


rules to keep economies open to trade. 


temporary crisis in their balance of payments regime. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD, later called the World Bank) was 
created to facilitate private investment and reconstruc- 
tion in Europe, and development in other countries. 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
was signed in 1947 and became a forum for negotia- 
tions on trade liberalization (see Box 16.2). 


Both the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
i were established in 1946 after wartime negotiations held at 
| Bretton Woods in the USA, with headquarters (opposite one 
another) in Washington, DC. The IMF was created to promote 
international monetary cooperation and resolve the inter-war 
economic problems (see Box 16.1), although several of these 
functions ended when the Bretton Woods system broke down 
in 1971 (see Box 16.3). The IMF now has a membership of 185 
countries, each of which contributes a quota of resources to 
the organization (proportionate to the size of their economy), 
o which also determines their percentage of voting rights and the 
amount of resources to which they can have automatic access. 
| Since the 1980s, the IMF has become an institution offering 
financial and technical assistance to developing and transitional 
economies. The terms on which countries receive assistance 
include the government having to commit to undertake spe- 
cific ‘conditions’ or policy reforms, called conditionalities (see 
www.imf.org). 








The 1944 plans for the world economy, however, 
were soon postponed when in 1945 the USA made its 
first priority the containment of the Soviet Union. 
Fearing the rise of communism in war-ravaged Europe, 
the USA announced the Marshall Plan in 1947, which 
directed massive financial aid to Europe and permitted 
the USA to set conditions on it. By the time the IMF, the 
World Bank, and the GATT began to function in the 
1950s, they were distinctly Western bloc organizations 
that depended heavily on the USA. 

US support for the Bretton Woods system began to 
change when weaknesses emerged in the US economy 
and Europe began to ‘catch up. The competitiveness of 
US goods and services in the world economy dropped. 
European allies were benefiting from the growing 
and deepening economic integration in Europe. By 
the late 1960s, European policy-makers were able to 
diverge from US positions, such as over NATO, mili- 
tary exercises, and support for the gold standard. In 
Asia, the phenomenal success of export-led growth in 
Japan and in newly industrializing countries such as 
South Korea and Taiwan created a new challenge to 
US trade competitiveness, and a new agenda for trade 
negotiations. 

Facing these pressures, the USA changed the rules of 
the international monetary system in 1971. The govern- 
ment announced that it would no longer convert dol- 
lars to gold at $35 per ounce, and that it was imposing 
a 10 per cent surcharge on import duties (to improve its 
trade balance by curtailing imports which were flooding 


What we now call the World Bank started out as the 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), 
an agency to foster reconstruction in war-torn Europe as well 
as development in the rest of the world. It has since become 
the world’s largest source of development assistance, providing 
nearly $16 billion in loans annually to eligible member countries, 
through the IBRD, the International Development Association 
(IDA), the International Finance Corporation (IFC), and the 


Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA). As with the | 
IMF, the World Bank requires members to whom it lends to 
undertake specific reforms in their economy. Most recently, this | 
has included requiring borrowing governments to demonstrate 
their commitment to reducing poverty in their countries. With 
the exception of the IDA (which is funded by donations), the 
World Bank's resources come from its issue of bonds in the capi- 
tal markets. These bonds are backed up by guarantees provided 
by the governments who belong to the institution (see www. 
worldbank.org). 
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into the USA, and to try to stem the outflow of dollars 
to the rest of the world). These actions broke the Bretton 
Woods system (see Box 16.3). But this was not the only 
change in the world economy during this period. 

In the 1970s, the period of high growth enjoyed 
after the Second World War came to an abrupt end, 
leaving very high inflation. Further compounding the 
problem, the first oil crisis in 1973 plunged the world 
economy into stagflation (a combination of economic 
stagnation or low growth and high inflation). In the 
monetary system, the role of the IMF collapsed when 
the Bretton Woods system broke down in 1971 and 
the major industrialized countries failed to find a way 
to coordinate their exchange rate policies within the 
IMF framework. Instead, the major currencies floated 
and industrialized countries began to discuss mon- 
etary issues among themselves in groups such as the 
Group of Seven (or G7, comprising the USA, Japan, 
Germany, the UK, France, Italy, and Canada), which 
first met in 1975. 

In the trading system, cooperation had steadily 
grown in negotiations under the auspices of the GATT. 
However, in the 1970s, countries began using new pro- 
tectionism (‘non-tariff barriers’) to keep out the com- 
petitive imports from successful developing countries. 
An egregious example of the new protectionism was 
the Multifiber Arrangement of 1974, which placed 
restrictions on all textile and apparel imports from 


| Whatwas the ‘Bretton Woods system’? 

| At the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 it was agreed that 
all countries’ currencies would be fixed at a certain value. They 
became fixed to the dollar, and the US government promised 
to convert all dollars to gold at $35 per ounce. In other words, 
exchange rates were anchored to a dollar-gold standard. In the 
Bretton Woods system, any country wanting to change the value 
of its currency had to apply to the IMF for permission. The result 
was very stable and unchanging exchange rates. 


What was the ‘breakdown’ of the system? 

In August 1971 the US government announced that it was sus- 
pending the convertibility of the dollar to gold at $35 per ounce. 
This removed gold from the dollar-gold standard and paved the 
way for major currencies to ‘float’ instead of staying at fixed val- 
ues. The USA also announced at the same time that it was add- 
ing a 10 per cent surcharge on import duties (to improve trade 

= balance by curtailing imports that were flooding into the USA, 

= andto try to stem the outflow of dollars to the rest of the world), 





developing countries, blatantly violating the GATT 
principle of non-discrimination. 

Against this background, developing countries 
strengthened their 1970s concerted campaign in 
the United Nations General Assembly for a New 
International Economic Order (NIEO). They were 
bolstered by the success of OPEC oil-producing devel- 
oping countries in raising oil prices in 1973. They 
sought better representation in international eco- 
nomic institutions, a fairer trading system, more aid, 
the regulation of foreign investment, the protection of 
economic sovereignty, and reforms to ensure a more 
stable and equitable financial and monetary system 
(see Box 16.4). 

The developing countries’ push for reform of the 
international economic system was grounded in a dif- 
ferent way of thinking about IPE. Dependency theory 
and structuralist theories of international economic 
relations highlighted negative aspects of interdepen- 
dence. Their central concern was to answer why so 
many countries in the world economy remained under- 
developed, in spite of the promises of modernization 
and global growth. Their answer was that the struc- 
tures and institutions of the world economy impeded 
the possibilities of development in the South. The most 
sympathetic official ‘Northern’ answer to these con- 
cerns was voiced in the Brandt Report in 1980, the find- 
ings of a group of high-level policy-makers who had 


hence also turning back the Bretton Woods ideal of maintaining 
open trade in times of economic difficulty. 


Was this a sign of declining US hegemony? 


leading academics debated whether the change reflected a loss in 
US power, or was indeed an exercise of its power. For some, the 
breakdown of the system was an exercise of US leadership: the US 
hegemon smashed the Bretton Woods system in order to increase 
its own freedom of economic and political action (Gowa 1983). 
Others argued that the USA had lost its capacity to maintain the sys- 
tem, but explained that a regime could nevertheless survive without 
the hegemon (Keohane 1984). At the heart of the debate was a disa- 
greement about whether cooperation in the international political 
economy depends on one state being both capable and willing to 
set and enforce the rules of the game, with powers to abrogate and 
adjust those rules. This debate about the nature of cooperation con- 
tinues today in competing explanations of international institutions 
(see ‘International institutions in the globalizing world economy’). 
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| The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was an 
| interim agreement signed in 1947 in the expectation that it would 
| be superseded by an international trade organization. A perma- 
© nenttrade organization was not created until 1994, and so for four 
decades the interim GATT continued to exist as an arrangement 
among ‘contracting parties’, backed up by a very small secretariat 
based in Geneva and a minuscule budget. In essence, the GATT 
was a forum for trade negotiations, with numerous rounds of talks 
culminating in the very successful Kennedy Round of 1962-7, 
where breakthroughs were made in the reduction of trade bar- 
riers among industrialized countries. However, when protection- 
ism flourished in the 1970s, the GATT proved powerless to restrain 
| powerful members such as the USA and European countries from 
| restricting trade (e.g. the Multifiber Arrangement 1974 restricting 





been asked to examine how and why the international 
community should respond to the challenges of inter- 
dependence and development. 

The NIEO campaign was unsuccessful for sev- 
eral reasons. The United Nations General Assembly 
(UNGA) was an obvious institution for developing 
countries to choose in making their case since, unlike 
the IMF or World Bank, it offers every country one 
vote. However, the UNGA had no power to implement 
the agenda of the developing countries. Furthermore, 
although many industrialized countries were sympa- 
thetic to the developing countries’ case in the 1970s, 
these governments did notact on the agenda atthe time 
and by the 1980s a new set of governments with a dis- 
tinctly less sympathetic ideology had come to power in 
the USA, the UK, and Western Germany. 

The 1980s opened with a shift in US economic pol- 
icy. In 1979 the US Federal Reserve dramatically raised 
interest rates. This action was taken to stem inflation 
by contracting economic activity in the USA. However, 
the reverberations in the rest of the world economy were 
immediate and extensive. During the 1960s and 1970s, 
US and European deregulation led to the rise of global 
capital markets and an explosion of lending to develop- 
ing country governments. The rise in interest rates in 
1979 made many of these loans unrepayable. The IMF 
was immediately called in to prevent any developing 
country defaulting on these loans, since it was feared 
that such a default would cause a global financial crisis. 

The debt crisis thrust the IMF into a repayment- 
enforcing role, ensuring that indebted countries under- 
took structural adjustment. This included measures 
to reduce inflation, government expenditure, and 
the role of the government in the economy, including 


textile imports) and abusing the many exceptions and safeguards 
written into the agreement. The GATT also functioned as a forum 
for dispute settlement (i.e. upholding trade rules). However, it was 
both slow and impotent in this regard, constrained by the need 
for consensus on any decision regarding disputes. The GATT was 
replaced by the World Trade Organization (WTO) as a result of 
agreements forged in the last round of GATT talks, the Uruguay 
Round (1986-94). Established on 1 January 1995, the WTO's func- 
tions include: administering WTO trade agreements; acting as a 
forum for trade negotiations; handling trade disputes; monitoring 
national trade policies; supplying technical assistance and train- 
ing for developing countries; and cooperating with other interna- 
tional organizations. It is located in Geneva with a secretariat staff 
of 500 (see www.wto.org). 


trade liberalization, privatization, and deregulation. 
Advocates of these policies were soon labelled ‘neo- 
liberals’ and contrasted with Keynesians (named after 
economist John Maynard Keynes) who advocated an 
active and interventionist government role in the econ- 
omy in order to ensure both growth and equity. By the 
late 1980s, the term Washington Consensus was being 
used, sometimes pejoratively, to imply that neo-liberal 
policies were mainly a reflection of US interests. 

The 1990s brought the end of the cold war, and 
the challenge of how to integrate Central and Eastern 
European countries and the former Soviet Union into 
the global economy. The IMF and World Bank had to 
expand their toolkit and embrace a broader and deeper 
view of reform aimed at promoting good governance’ 
in member countries. But many thought conditionality 
had gone too far when, in the wake of the East Asian 
financial crisis in 1997, the IMF imposed far-reaching 
and overly draconian conditions on Korea. The impact 
would be felt in subsequent years as the IMF's lend- 
ing role waned in most emerging market economies 
and they in turn took their place in a G20 of finance 
ministers. 

Over this time, the World Bank sought to broaden 
its appeal through enhanced relations with govern- 
ments as well as with non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs). Its legitimacy seemed less tarnished. 
At the same time, the newly established World Trade 
Organization (WTO) began operations in 1995, open- 
ing up a new forum within which a broad range of 
international issues would be negotiated, including not 
just traditional trade issues but such things as intel- 
lectual property rights, trade-related investment mea- 
sures, and food safety standards. 
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In September 2008, a large US investment bank called Lehman 
Brothers defaulted, catalysing a major financial crisis. The govern- 
ment of the USA was soon forced to rescue the largest US insur- 
ance company, American International Group (AIG), while the UK 
and other European governments were forced to intervene to 
rescue other institutions. The total costs of cleaning up after the 
crisis were estimated one year later at US$11.9 trillion, and in the 
fourth quarter of 2008 industrialized countries were experiencing 
an unprecedented economic decline of 7.5 per cent. 

In wealthy industrialized countries, the financial crisis exposed 
failures in corporate governance, in credit-rating agencies, and 


In the first decade of the twenty-first century, a shift 
in global economic power became clear. In September 
2003, during global trade negotiations in Mexico, a 
group of twenty countries, including Brazil, South 
Africa, India, and China, resisted the powerful USA 
and European Union and refused to engage unless some 
of their terms were heeded. This shift in power acceler- 
ated dramatically after the 2008 financial crisis, which 
cemented leaders of emerging economies into a new 
summit diplomacy—the G20. Several emerging coun- 
tries—with China in the lead—became donors in their 
own right. As world energy consumption grew, so too 
did the power of countries supplying energy resources. 
In Venezuela, this led to a rhetoric of renewed Third 
Worldism not seen since the 1970s. Meanwhile, across 
most industrialized countries, calls for greater efforts 
to reduce climate-changing emissions became ever 
stronger. For scholars of International Relations, the 
twenty-first century brought serious questions about 
how international institutions might assist not only 
in managing new challenges in the global economy, 
but equally in managing a shift in power among the 
states that make up—and make work—the existing 
institutions. 


in regulation. Poor corporate governance led.to excessive risk- 
taking by some providers of financial services. Poorly designed 
incentives, such as pay and bonuses, favoured short-term risk- 
taking. Credit-rating agencies, which should have signalled fra- 
gilities in some institutions, had little incentive to do so. Most of 
all, the financial crisis exposed the enormous and costly implicit 
guarantee that governments give to financial services firms 
because they are simply ‘too big to fail’. 

In poorer developing countries the crisis provoked what the IMF 
and World Bank would describe in 2009 as a ‘development emer- 
gency’. Trade slumped as demand from the rich countries fell, and 
even as the world economy recovered in 2010 the IMF was still pre- 
dicting a further 16 per cent drop in low-income countries’ exports 
of goods and services. Remittances, or money sent back home by 
workers in foreign countries, plummeted and were set to fall by a 
further 10 per cent in 2010. Flows of foreign direct investment dried 
up. Aid flows became yet more unpredictable and never reached 
the levels donors had promised. In short, for developing countries, 
the crisis revealed that participation in an interdependent global 
economy carries great risks due to unregulated global finance (from 
which most developing countries benefit little). 

National and international policy-makers alike haveagreed on 
the primacy of state authorities in regulation to restrict excessive 
risk. They have also agreed that national regulators must harmo- 
nize their policies in order to achieve global financial stability. 





Immediately after the Second World War international 
institutions were created to facilitate cooperation in the 
world economy. 


The onset of the cold war postponed the operation of 
these institutions, as the USA stepped in directly to 
manage the reconstruction of Europe and the international 
monetary system based on the dollar. 

The Bretton Woods system of managed exchange rates and 
capital flows operated until its breakdown in 1971, when the 
USA announced it would no longer convert the dollar to gold. 


The 1970s were marked by a lack of international 
economic cooperation among the industrialized countries, 
which floated their exchange rates and indulged in new 
forms of trade protectionism. 


Developing countries’ dissatisfaction with the international 
system came to a head in the 1970s when they pushed 
unsuccessfully for a new international economic order. 
Trade negotiations were broadened to include many new 


areas, but this led to later resistance from emerging 
economies. 


In 2007 a power shift became more obvious in the global 
economy, with emerging economies such as China and 
India playing a more prominent role in negotiations in 
trade, finance, and development assistance, and in the 
G20 formed after the 2008 financial crisis. 
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Traditional and new approaches to IPE 





Traditional approaches to IPE: liberal, 
mercantilist, and Marxian 


There are several competing explanations for the 
nature of the institutions and system described above. 
A slightly old-fashioned way to describe the competing 
approaches to IPE is to divide the subject into liberal, 
mercantilist, and Marxist traditions. These labels still 
usefully describe different economic traditions, each 
of which has a particular moral and analytical slant on 
global economic relations. 


The liberal tradition 

The liberal tradition is the free market one in which the 
role of voluntary exchange and markets is emphasized 
both as efficient and as morally desirable. The assump- 
tion is that free trade and the free movement of capi- 
tal will ensure that investment flows to where it is most 
profitable to invest (hence, for example, flowing into 
underdeveloped areas where maximal gains might be 
made). Free trade is crucial, for it permits countries 
to benefit from their comparative advantages. In other 
words, each country can exploit its own natural advan- 
tages, resources, and endowments, and gain from spe- 
cialization. The economy is oiled by freely exchangeable 
currencies and open markets that create a global system 
of prices, which, like an invisible hand, ensures an efh- 
cient and equitable distribution of goods and services 
across the world economy. Order in the global economy 
is a fairly minimal one. The optimal role of governments 
and institutions is to ensure the smooth and relatively 
unfettered operation of markets. It is assumed that 
governments face a wide range of choices in the world 
system, and likewise vis-a-vis their own societies and 
populations. This means that governments that fail to 
pursue ‘good’ economic policies do so because decision- 
makers are either too corrupt or too ignorant of the 
correct economic choices they might make. 


The mercantilist tradition 

The mercantilist tradition stands in stark contrast to 
the liberal one. Mercantilists share the presumptions 
of realists in international relations. They do not focus 
on individual policy-makers and their policy choices, 
but rather assume that the world economy is an arena 
of competition among states seeking to maximize rela- 
tive strength and power. Simply put, the international 
system is like a jungle in which each state has to do 


what it can to survive. For this reason, the aim of every 
state must be to maximize its wealth and indepen- 
dence. States will seek to do this by ensuring their self- 
sufficiency in key strategic industries and commodities, 
and by using trade protectionism (tariffs and other 
limits on exports and imports), subsidies, and selective 
investments in the domestic economy. Obviously, in 
this system some states have more power and capability 
than others. The most powerful states define the rules 
and limits of the system: through hegemony, alliances, 
and balances of power. Indeed, stability and order will 
be achieved only where one state can play the role of 
hegemon, or in other words, is willing and able to cre- 
ate, maintain, and enforce basic rules. Amid this, the 
economic policies of any one government will always 
be subservient to its quest to secure the external and 
internal sovereignty of the state. 


The Marxian tradition 
The Marxian tradition also sees the world economy 
as an arena of competition, but not among states. 
Capitalism is the driving force in the world economy. 
Using Marx’s language, this means that world economic 
relations are best conceived as a class struggle between 
the ‘oppressor and the oppressed’. The oppressors or 
capitalists are those who own the means of production 
(trade and industry). The oppressed are the working 
class. The struggle between the two arises because capi- 
talists seek to increase their profits and this requires 
them to exploit the working class ever more harshly. In 
International Relations this description of ‘class rela- 
tions’ in a capitalist system has been applied to describe 
relations between the core (industrialized countries) 
and periphery (developing countries), and the unequal 
exchange that occurs between the two. Dependency 
theorists (who have focused mainly on Latin America) 
describe the ways classes and groups in the ‘core’ link 
to the ‘periphery’. Underdevelopment and poverty in so 
many countries is explained as the result of economic, 
social, and political structures in countries that have 
been deeply influenced by their international economic 
relations. The global capitalist order within which these 
societies have emerged is, after all, a global capitalist 
order that reflects the interests of those who own the 
means of production. 

It becomes clear in contrasting these traditions of 
thinking about international economic relations that 
each focuses on different actors and driving forces in 
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_ Liberal 
The world economy has the potential to be a seamless global | 
market-place in which free trade and the free movement of | 
capital shape the policies of governments and economic 
actors. Order would be achieved by the ‘invisible hand’ of | 
competition in the global market-place. 


Mercantilist 
o As an arena of inter-state competition, the world economy is 


one in which states seek to maximize their wealth and inde- 
pendence vis-a-vis other states. Order is achieved only where 
there is a balance of power or hegemony. 


Marxist i 
The world economy is best described as an arena of capital- | 
ist competition in which classes (capitalists and workers) and 
social groups are in constant conflict. Capitalists (and the 
states they are based in) are driven by the search for profits, 
and order is achieved only where they succeed in exacting the 

~ submission of all others. 





the world economy, and that each has a different con- 
ception of what ‘order’ means and what is necessary to 
achieve it (see Box 16.5). 

Comparing the different traditions also highlights 
three different levels of analysis: the structure of the 
international system (be that international capitalism 
or the configuration of power among states in the sys- 
tem); the nature of a particular government or com- 
petition within its institutions; and the role of interest 
groups and societal forces in a country. At each of 
these levels of analysis we need to ask: what drives the 
actors concerned, and therefore how might we explain 
their preferences, actions, and the outcomes that 
result? In answering this question we enter into more 
methodological preoccupations that today divide the 
study of IPE. 


New approaches to IPE 


International political economy is divided by the dif- 
ferent normative concerns and analytical questions 
highlighted by the traditions outlined above. Equally, 
the discipline is now subject to a lively methodologi- 
cal debate about how scholars might best explain poli- 
cies and outcomes in IPE. In essence, this debate is 
about whether you can assume what states’ (and other 
actors ) preferences and interests are. If you can, then 


rational choice (or ‘neo-utilitarian’) approaches to IPE 
make sense. However, if you open up the question as 
to why and how states and other actors come to have 
particular preferences, then you are pushed towards 
approaches now often labelled ‘social constructivism’ 
(see Ch. 10). 


Political economy: the application of rational choice 
to groups within the state 

In the USA, the study of IPE has become dominated by 
a ‘rational choice’ or neo-utilitarian approach. This bor- 
rows economic concepts to explain politics. Instead of 
exploring the ideas, personalities, ideologies, or histori- 
cal traditions that lie behind policies and institutions, 
rational choice focuses on the incentive structure faced 
by those making decisions. It is assumed that actors’ 
interests and preferences are known or fixed, and that 
actors can make strategic choices as to how best to pro- 
mote their interests. The term ‘rational choice’ is a use- 
ful one to describe this approach since it proposes that 
even though a particular policy may seem stupid or 
wrong, it may well once have been rational. ‘Rational’ 
in this sense means that for the actor or group con- 
cerned, this was the optimal choice given the specific 
incentives and institutional constraints and opportuni- 
ties that existed at the time. 

Rational choice has been applied to interest groups 
and their influence on IPE in what has been called 
a political economy approach. This approach has its 
roots in explanations of trade policy which focus 
on interest groups. More recent applications have 
attempted to explain why countries adapt in par- 
ticular ways to changes in the world economy. The 
analysis proceeds on the assumption that govern- 
ments and their policies are important, but that the 
policies and preferences of governments reflect the 
actions of specific interest groups in the economy. 
These groups may emerge along class or sectoral lines. 
Indeed, the assumptions of rational choice are applied 
to explain how particular groups in the economy 
emerge and what their goals and policy preferences 
are. Furthermore, rational choice provides a frame- 
work for understanding the coalitions into which 
these groups enter and their interactions with other 
institutions. For example, in explaining why banks 
were able to expose the public to such risks through 
their excessively leveraged activities, some scholars 
focus on the ways the financial sector ‘captured’ the 
regulatory system. The private financial sector had 
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greater information, and far more resources and lob- 
bying power than other stakeholders, and regulators 
had little incentive, institutional or personal, robustly 
to apply regulation (Mattli and Woods 2009). 


Institutionalism: the application of rational choice 

to states 

A different application of rational choice lies in the 
institutionalist approach to IPE (about which more is 
said in the last section, ‘Political economy: the applica- 
tion of rational choice to groups within the state’). This 
approach applies the assumptions of rational choice to 
states in their interaction with other states. Drawing on 
theories of delegation and agency, it offers an explana- 
tion as to why institutions exist and for what purposes. 
The core assumption is that states create international 
institutions and delegate power to them in order to 
maximize utility within the constraints of world mar- 
kets and world politics. Frequently, this comes down 
to the need to resolve collective-action problems. For 
example, states realize that they cannot achieve their 
goals in areas such as trade or environment unless all 
other states also embark upon a particular course of 
action. Hence institutions are created to ensure that 
there is no defection or free-riding, and the collective 
goal is achieved. 


Social constructivism 

In contrast to rational choice analysis, other approaches 
to international political economy assume that poli- 
cies in the world economy are affected by historical 
and sociological factors. Much more attention is paid 
to the ways in which actors formulate preferences, as 
well as to the processes by which decisions are made 
and implemented. In other words, rather than assum- 
ing that a state or decision-maker’s preferences reflect 
rational choices within given constraints and opportu- 
nities, analysts in a broader tradition of IPE examine 
the beliefs, roles, traditions, ideologies, and patterns 
of influence that shape preferences, behaviour, and 
outcomes. 

Interests, actions, and behaviour in the world econ- 
omy are conceived as taking place within a structure of 
ideas, culture, and knowledge. We cannot simply assume 
that the preferences of actors in the system reflect objec- 
tively definable competing ‘interests’. Rather, the way 
actors understand their own preferences will depend 
heavily on prevailing beliefs and patterns of thinking 
in the world economy, many of which are embodied in 


institutions. The question this poses is: whose interests 
and ideas are embodied in the rules and norms of the 
system? 

For some, the answer to the question ‘in whose inter- 
est?’ lies in hegemony. The dominant power in the system 
will achieve goals not just through coercion, but equally 
by ensuring the consent of other actors in the system. 
This means that dominant powers will promulgate insti- 
tutions, ideologies, and ideas, all of which help to per- 
suade other actors that their best interests converge with 
those of the dominant power. For example, neo-Grams- 
cians interpret the dominance of market liberalism from 
the 1980s at least through until 2008 as a reflection of US 
interests in the global economy, successfully projected 
through structures of knowledge (it became the domi- 
nant paradigm in top research universities), through 
institutions (such as the IMF, which became forceful pro- 
ponents of neo-liberal policy prescriptions), and through 
broader cultural beliefs and understandings (the very 
language of ‘free’ market contrasting with ‘restricted’ or 
‘repressive’ regimes). 

New approaches to IPE highlight a powerful debate 
within the subject about whether we should treat 
states interests and preferences as given or fixed (see 
Box 16.6). We return to this question in the final sec- 
tion, ‘International institutions in the globalizing world 
economy. There we shall examine why states form 
institutions and what role these institutions might play 
in managing globalization. First, though, we need to 
establish what globalization is in the world economy 
and what are its implications. 


Rational choice explains outcomes in IPE as the result of 
actors’ choices, which are assumed always to be rationally 
power or utility maximizing within given particular 
incentives and institutional constraints. 

Institutionalists apply rational choice to states in their 
interactions with other states in order to explain 
international cooperation in economic affairs. 


Constructivist approaches pay more attention to how 
governments, states, and other actors construct their 
preferences, highlighting the role of identities, beliefs, 
traditions, and values in this process. 


Neo-Gramscians highlight that actors define and pursue 
their interests within a structure of ideas, culture, and 
knowledge, which itself is shaped by hegemonic powers. 
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Institutionalist 

Institutionalists regard the world economy as an arena of inter- 
state cooperation. They see the core actors as governments and 
the institutions to whom they delegate power, and the key driv- 
ing forces as rational choice at the level of the state, motivated by 
the potential gains from cooperation. For institutionalists, the key 
condition for order is the existence of international institutions, 
which permit cooperation to continue. 


Political economy 

For political economists, the world economy is characterized by 
competition among vested interests in different kinds of states, 
and the core actors are interest groups formed within the domes- 
tic economies of the states. The key driving force is rational choice 
at the level of groups within the domestic economy responding 
to changes in the international economy. Political economists are 


The globalization debate in IPE 


The nature and impact of globalization is the sub- 
ject of profound debate within IPE (as in other areas 
of International Relations discussed in this book). 
The term globalization is used to refer to at least four 
different sets of forces or processes in the world econ- 
omy (see Box 16.7). Internationalization describes the 
increase in economic transactions across borders that 
has been taking place since the turn of the century but 
that some argue has undergone a quantitative leap in 
recent decades. The technological revolution describes 
the effect of new electronic communication, which per- 
mits firms and other actors to operate globally with 
much less regard for location, distance, and borders. 
One effect of the technological revolution is to speed up 


e İnternationalization describes the increase in transactions 
among states reflected in flows of trade, investment, and 
capital, facilitated by inter-state agreements on trade, 
investment, and capital, and by domestic policies permitting 
the private sector to transact abroad. 


The technological revolution refers to the way modern 
communications (Internet, satellite communications, 
high-tech computers) have made distance and location less 
important factors not just for government (including at local 
and regional levels) but equally in the calculations of other 
actors, such as firms in their investment decisions or in the 
activities of social movements. 


not concerned with theorizing about the conditions necessary 
for international order. 


Constructivist 

Constructivists focus on the ideas, knowledge, and historical 
circumstances that shape identity and preferences in the global 
economy and the boundaries within which international eco- 
nomic relations take place. The concept of hegemony is used by 
those who probe the interests and ideas embodied in the rules 
and norms of the system. Neo-Gramscians highlight that the 
dominant power in the system will achieve goals not just through 
coercion but equally by ensuring the consent of other actors in 
the system. This means that dominant powers will promulgate 
institutions, ideologies, and ideas, all of which help to persuade | 
other actors that their best interests converge with those of the | 
dominant power. 





deterritorialization, or the extent to which territorial 
distances, borders, and places influence the way people 
collectively identify themselves and act, and seek politi- 
cal voice or recognition. In the decade before the 2008 
crisis, there was much talk of footloose banks becom- 
ing deterritorialized and global. Their nationality was 
no longer relevant. However, in the wake of the crisis 
it became clear that banks may ‘live globally’, but they 
die nationally, with their national governments picking 
up the costs of bailing them out. Finally, liberalization 
describes the policies undertaken by states that have 
made a new global economy possible. This includes 
changes in rules and institutions, which facilitated a 
new scale of transnational economic activity in certain 


e Deterritorialization is accelerated by the technological 
revolution and refers to the diminution of influence of 
territorial places, distances, and boundaries over the 
way people collectively identify themselves or seek 
political recognition. This permits transnational 
political and economic activity, both positive and 
negative. 


Liberalization describes government policies that reduce the 
role of the state in the economy, such as through the 
dismantling of trade tariffs and barriers, the deregulation and 
opening of the financial sector to foreign investors, and the 
privatization of state enterprises. 
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sectors (but by no means all) of the world economy, 
including the liberalizing of trade, investment, and 
production. 

In IPE, several competing claims are made about glo- 
balization. For example, while some scholars argue that 
globalization is nothing new, others posit that global- 
ization is dramatically diminishing the role of the state 
(see Ch. 1). Still others claim that globalization is exac- 
erbating inequalities and giving rise to a more unequal 
and unjust world. To make sense of these different argu- 
ments, and the evidence adduced to support them, it is 
worth thinking about the approaches to IPE covered in 
previous sections, for they help to identify key differ- 
ences in emphasis that give rise to conflicting interpre- 
tations of globalization. For example, sceptics who deny 
that globalization is transforming world politics tend to 
focus on the ‘internationalization’ element of globaliza- 
tion. They can then draw on evidence that throws into 
doubt whether the number of transactions taking place 
among states has indeed risen (UNDP 1997), and make 
the argument that there is ‘nothing new in the growing 
interdependence of states. By contrast, liberal enthusi- 
asts for globalization focus on technological innovation 
and the non-political ‘objective’ forces that are shrink- 
ing the world economy. They argue that this is creat- 
ing a less political, more efficient, more unified world 
order. Those who focus on deterritorialization highlight 
that there is also a negative side to globalization. Just as 
technological innovation permits a more active global 
civil society, so too it permits the growth of an uncivil 
one. Terrorist networks and the growth of transna- 
tional crime grow easily and are harder to combat in an 





era of globalization. This puts an important caveat on 
a final argument about globalization—one that priori- 
tizes the role powerful states play in shaping the process. 
Focusing on liberalization, several analysts highlight 
the role of powerful states, and the USA especially, in 
setting the rules of the new globalized international 
economy, and predict their increasing influence over 
other states. Yet the 2008 crisis demonstrated some 
limits to this. The post-war order and institutions were 
created by the USA, which was at the time the world’s 
largest creditor, and had much to gain from the liber- 
alization of trade in certain sectors and the liberaliza- 
tion of global finance. However, in 2008 the USA was 
the world’s largest debtor. Emerging economies such as 
China (see Case Study 2), Brazil, and India had to be 
engaged in a coordinated solution. In these countries 
the government plays a stronger role in the economy 
than in the USA. At the same time, as these economies 
internationalize in more sectors, they too will acquire 
an interest in global liberalization. 


o ‘Globalization’ is used to describe the effects of several 
different drivers of change. 


Internationalization is worth distinguishing from 
liberalization. The former refers to increasing economic 


transactions across borders, while the latter refers to 
governments’ policies which promote this activity. 


e While technology has transformed what can be done 
globally, the deterritorialization it creates spurs both 
globalization and anti-globalization networks. 





International institutions in the globalizing world economy 


Globalization increases interdependence among states 
and increases the need for governments to coordinate. 
Financial crises in the 1990s, including in East Asia, led 
some policy-makers to call for stronger, more effective 
international institutions, including a capacity to ensure 
better information and monitoring, deeper coopera- 
tion, and regulation in the world economy. At the same 
time, critics argued that the crisis revealed the problems 
and flaws of existing international institutions and the 
bias or interests that they reflect. These positions echo 
a larger debate in IPE about the nature and impact of 
institutions in the world economy. This debate is impor- 
tant in helping us to determine what role international 


institutions might play in managing the new problems 
and challenges arising from globalization. 

Competing accounts of institutions echo the differ- 
ences in approaches to IPE already discussed (see Table 
16.1). Institutionalists (or neo-liberal institutionalists 
(see Ch. 8)) tell us that states will create institutions in 
order to better achieve gains through policy coordina- 
tion and cooperation. However, several conditions are 
necessary for this to occur. Under certain conditions, 
institutionalists argue that states will agree to be bound 
by certain rules, norms, or decisions of international 
organizations. This does not mean that the most power- 
ful states in the system will always obey the rules. Rather, 
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Table 16.1 The debate about institutions 


Institutionalist (or 
‘neo-liberal 
institutionalist’) 


e mm ini EE 





Under what 
conditions will states 
create international 
institutions? 


For mutual gains (rationally 
calculated by states). 


What impact do 
institutions have on 


| 

1 

j 

Expand the possible gains to 
| international 

| 


be made from cooperation. 


relations? 


Whatare the 
implications for 
globalization? 


Institutions can manage 
globalization to ensure a 
transition to a more ‘liberal’ 
economy (see Box 16.5). 





institutions affect international politics because they 
open up new reasons to cooperate, they permit states 
to define their interests in a more cooperative way, and 
they foster negotiations among states as well as compli- 
ance with mutually agreed rules and standards. 

The institutionalist account offers reasons for a 
certain kind of optimism about the role international 
institutions will play in managing globalization. 
Institutions will smooth over many gaps and failures in 
the operation of markets, and serve to ensure that states 
make genuinely rational and optimizing decisions to 
cooperate. Globalization will be managed by existing 
institutions and organizations, and indeed new institu- 
tions will probably also emerge. Globalization managed 
in this way will ensure that the world economy moves 
more towards the liberal model and that both strong 
and weak states benefit. Although the financial crisis 
of 2008 highlighted serious gaps in financial regulation 
(see Case Study 1), these can be remedied so as to per- 
mit countries to harness the advantages of free trade 
and free movements of capital in the world economy. 

Realists (and neo-realists in particular) disagree 
with institutionalists (see Chs 5 and 7). Realists reject 
the idea that institutions emerge primarily as a solution 
to universal problems or market failures. They argue 
that international institutions and organizations will 
always reflect the interests of dominant states in the 
system. When these states wish to coordinate policies 
with others, they will create institutions. Once created, 
however, these institutions will not (as the institution- 
alists argue) transform the way states define and pursue 


Realist (or ‘neo-realist’) 


Only where relative position vis-a-vis 
other states is not adversely affected. 


Facilitate the coordination of policies 
and actions but only in so far as this 
does notalter the balance of power 
among states. 


Institutions will ‘manage’ 
globalization in the interests of 
dominant and powerful states. 


m ee ee İŞ e ya i e ets eh en GE ein e m a m- 7 


. com 


Constructivist 


a Re pm > a ame e HM 





Institutions arise as a 
reflection of the identities 
and interests of states and 
groups that are themselves 
forged through interaction. 


Reinforce particular patterns 
of interaction, and reflect 
new ones. 


Changing patterns of 
interaction and discourse will 
be reflected in institutional 
responses to globalization. 


m ee et e se e a es oe al 





their interests. Institutions will be effective only for as 
long as they do not diminish the power of dominant 
states vis-â-vis other states. 

Let us consider what this means in practice. Take a 
state deciding whether to sign up to a new trade agree- 
ment or support the decision of an international orga- 
nization. The institutionalists argue that policy-makers 
will consider the absolute gains to be made from the 
agreement, including the potential longer-term gains, 
such as advancing a more stable and credible system 
of rules. The neo-realists, by contrast, argue that pol- 
icy-makers will primarily be concerned with relative 
gains. In other words, they will ask, ‘Do we gain more 
from this than other states?’ (rather than Do we gain 
from this?’). If other states stand to gain more, then the 
advantages of signing up are outweighed by the fact 
that the power of the state will be diminished vis-a-vis 
other states. For realists, cooperation and institutions 
are heavily constrained by underlying calculations 
about power. Having signed an agreement or created 
an international organization, a powerful state will 
not necessarily be bound by it. Indeed, if it gets in the 
way of the state’s interests (defined in realist terms), a 
powerful state will simply sweep the institution aside. 
The implications for globalization and its impact on 
weak states are rather grim. International institutions, 
including organizations such as the IMF, the World 
Bank, the WTO, the G8, and the EU, will manage glo- 
balization, but in the interests of their most power- 
ful members. Institutions will only accommodate the 
needs and interests of weaker states when in so doing 
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they do not diminish the dominant position of power- 
ful states. From a realist perspective, it follows that crit- 
ics who argue that the international institutions do not 
work for the interests of poor and developing countries 
are correct. However, the realists are equally certain 
that those protesting about this will have little impact. 

This interpretation of international institutions is 
rebutted not only by institutionalists, but by those 
who delve into the ways that ideas, beliefs, and inter- 
actions shape the behaviour of states. In an ear- 
lier section, ‘New approaches to IPE’, we mentioned 
constructivists. 

Constructivists reject the idea that institutions reflect 
the ‘rational’ calculations of states, either in inter-state 
competition (realists) or as part of a calculation of 
longer-term economic advantage and benefits from 
cooperation (institutionalists). In fact, what construc- 
tivists reject is the idea that states’ interests are objec- 
tively definable and fixed. Instead, they argue that any 
one state’s interests are affected by its identity as a state, 
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China has risen rapidly since its accession to the World Trade 
Organization in 2001. By 2010 China was the world’ largest 
exporter, the largest recipient of investment, the fastest growing 
consumer market, and the world's leading provider of manufac- 
tured goods. Chinese aid, investment, and trade were fuelling 
growth across the continent of Africa. In the IMF, China was set 
to become the third largest vote-holder. 
The 2008 financial crisis further accelerated the rise of China 
by weakening the United States and the European Union eco- 
| nomically, eroding the power of their ideas about how best to 
| modernize an economy, and requiring them to include China's 
leader (and others) in a global emergency committee (the G20). 
Fuelling China's rise in global economic governance is the 
country’s economic growth and its shift in growth strategy away 


and that both its interests and identity are influenced by 
a social structure of interactions, normative ideas, and 
beliefs. If we cannot assume that states have a particu- 
lar identity or interest prior to their interactions, then 
the institutionalists are wrong to assume that institu- 
tions emerge as rational responses to the needs of mar- 
kets, trade, finance, and the like. Equally, the realists are 
wrong to assume that institutions can only be reflections 
of power politics. To quote constructivist Alex Wendt 
(1992), ‘anarchy is what states make of it: In other words, 
identities and interests are more fluid and changing 
than realists permit. Through their interactions and dis- 
course, states change and these changes can be reflected 
in institutions. 

Constructivism and the neo-Gramscian approach 
highlight actors and processes involved in globaliza- 
tion that are neglected in realist and institutional- 
ist accounts, but which have important ramifications 
for institutions. For example, when transnational 
groups protest against the WTO, the IMF, and the 


bel 


from low-tech, export-led growth towards more high-tech, 
consumption-led growth. China's own domestic interest groups 
are beginning to push for their interests to be reflected in global 
rules. Equally, China's expert participation in international organi- 
zations is increasing as Chinese economists and lawyers rise up to 
positions such as Deputy Managing Director of the IMF, Secretary 
to the IMF Board, and Chief Economist in the World Bank. In the 
WTO, China has sat as an observer in every single dispute-settle- | 
ment case. 

China's rise has produced a mixed reaction. In the United 
States and in Europe, China is regularly accused of cheating in the 
international trade and monetary regimes discussed in this chap- 
ter. China is said to be ‘stealing intellectual property’ although 
such allegations can be (and are) formally made (by any country 
against another) and definitely adjudicated by the World Trade 
Organization. Equally, China is accused of manipulating its cur- 
rency to retain export competitiveness. This latter claim has 
been assessed by the IMF, although the status of its assessment is 
nowhere near as strong as an adjudication of the WTO, not least 
because the United States will not delegate such power to the IMF. 

Beyond accusations of cheating, the rise of China is seen by 
many as a challenge to US hegemony. In the United States this 
leads to contradictory exhortations that China should assume its 
responsibilities as a great power, and fear about China ever doing | 
such a thing. For its part, China has no intention of replacing US 
hegemony yet. It frames its new policy of engagement in global 
economic governance as a search for harmonious relations with 
the rest of the world and as a way to represent and further the 
interests of other developing countries. 
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World Bank, they are part of an ongoing dialogue 
that affects states in several ways. The international 
attention to these issues places them on the agenda of 
international meetings and organizations. It also puts 
pressures on political leaders and encourages interest 
groups and pressures to form within the state. As a 
result, the beliefs, ideas, and conceptions of interest in 
international relations change, and this can shift the 
attention, nature, and functions of international insti- 
tutions. On this view, globalization is not just a process 
affecting and managed by states. Several other actors 
are involved, both within and across societies, includ- 
ing international institutions, which play a dynamic 
role. The governance or management of globalization 
is shaped by a mixture of interests, beliefs, and values 
about how the world works and how it ought to be. 
The existing institutions doubtless reflect the interests 
of powerful states. However, these interests are the 


Conclusion 





Globalization increases the challenges faced by all 
actors in the world economy: states, firms, trans- 
national actors, and international organizations. 
Strong states are trying to shape institutions to man- 
age financial crises, powerful NGOs, and globalizing 
firms. Weak states are trying to survive increasingly 
precarious and changeable economic circumstances. 
Common to all states is the search for greater stabil- 
ity and predictability, although governments disagree 
over how and where this should be achieved. One layer 
of governance this chapter has not examined is that of 
regional organizations and institutions (see Ch. 26). 
The fact that in recent years virtually every state in the 
world has joined at least one regional trade grouping 


Questions 


products of the way states interact and are subject to 
reinterpretation and change. 


| e Institutionalists argue that international institutions will 
play an important and positive role in ensuring that 
globalization results in widely spread benefits in the world 
economy. 


Realists and neo-realists reject the institutionalist argument 
on the grounds that it does not account for the 
unwillingness of states ever to sacrifice power relative to 
other states. 


Constructivists pay more attention to how governments, 
states, and other actors construct their preferences, 
highlighting the role that state identities, dominant beliefs, 
and ongoing debates and contestation plays in this 
process. 





underscores the search for new ways to manage global- 
ization. At the same time, regionalism highlights the 
scepticism of many states about international institu- 
tions, and their fears that institutions are too dominated 
by powerful states, or unlikely to constrain them. The 
result is an emerging multi-layered governance in the 
world economy. At each level (international, regional, 
and state) the core issues debated in this chapter arise. 
These include: Whose interests are served by the insti- 
tution? What forces are shaping it? Who has access to 
it? Whose values does it reflect? Globalization casts a 
spotlight on these arrangements since the transforma- 
tions occurring in the world economy are being power- 


fully shaped by them. 


1 To what extent and why did the Bretton Woods framework for the post-war economy 


break down? 


2 Are there any issues on which mercantilists agree with liberals? 
3 What is different about the Marxian and mercantilist depictions of power in the 


international economy? 


4 Does rational choice theory explain more about outcomes than actors’ preferences? 
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5 In what way do neo-Gramscians invoke structure in their explanation of IPE? 
6 Why do sceptics doubt that globalization is transforming IPE? 
7 What vulnerabilities faced by states in the globalizing economy did the 2008 financial 
crisis demonstrate? 
8 How can we explain the different impact globalization has on different states? 
9 Howand why do institutionalists argue that institutions change the behaviour of states? 
10 For whom might the realist account of institutions and globalization be cheerful reading? 
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Reader’s Guide 


This chapter introduces you to the way in which gen- 
der helps to structure world politics. It does so using 
feminist perspectives on international relations. It 
begins with an overview of feminist theories more 
generally and offers a feminist definition of gender. 
Feminists define gender as an unequal structural 
relationship of power. Building on a variety of the 
International Relations (IR) theoretical perspectives 
discussed in Part Two of this book, IR feminists use 
gender, defined in this way, to help them understand 
why women are disadvantaged relative to men in all 
societies. The chapter focuses on feminist perspectives 
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on security and the global economy. It examines the 
masculinity of war and national security, suggest- 
ing that states' national security policies are often 
legitimated in terms of masculine characteristics. This 
helps us understand why women have been so under- 
represented in powerful positions in the international 
policy world and in militaries. Feminists consider the 
security of individuals to be as important as the secu- 
rity of states. We shall see how gendered economic 
structures of ineguality, associated with a global gen- 
dered division of labour, can help us explain why the 
majority of the world's poor are women. The chapter 
concludes by outlining some policy practices that are 
helping to lessen gender inequality. 
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Feminist perspectives entered the International 
Relations discipline at the end of the 1980s, at about the 
same time as the end of the cold war. This was not a 
coincidence. During the previous forty years, the con- 
flict between the USA and the Soviet Union had domi- 
nated the agenda of International Relations (see Ch. 3). 
The decade after the end of the cold war (1989-2000) 
was one of relative peace between the major powers (see 
Ch. 4). Many new issues appeared on the International 
Relations agenda. More attention was paid to economic 
relations. There were lively debates between proponents 
of economic globalization and those who claimed that 
it was not helping to reduce world poverty. The mean- 
ing of ‘security’ was expanded to include human as well 
as state security (see Ch. 29). International Relations 
began to pay more attention to ethno-national conflicts 
and to the high number of civilians killed or injured in 
these conflicts (see Chs 14 and 15). More attention was 
also paid to international organizations, social move- 
ments, and non-state actors (see Ch. 21). As the glo- 
balization theme of this book makes clear, international 
politics is about much more than inter-state relations. 
This broad set of issues seems the most compatible 
with feminist approaches. Feminists are not satisfied 
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with framing international politics solely in terms of 
inter-state politics. While women have always been 
players in international politics, their participation has 
more often taken place in non-governmental settings 
such as social movements rather than in inter-state 
policy-making. Women also participate in interna- 
tional politics as diplomats’ wives, as nannies going 
abroad to find work to support their families, and as 
sex workers trafficked across international bound- 
aries. Women’s voices have rarely been heard in the 
halls of state power or in the leadership of militaries. 
Nevertheless, women are deeply affected by decisions 
that their leaders make. Civilian casualties constitute 
about 90 per cent of the casualties in today’s wars, and 
women and children make up the majority of these 
casualties. Women are the majority of the world’s 
poorest population. Economic policies, constructed in 
distant centres of power, affect how resources are dis- 
tributed in local communities. Broader global frame- 
works are more suited to investigating these issues. 
Before examining how gender is at workin these global 
issues, we begin with a brief introduction to feminist 
theory and a definition of what feminists mean by the 
term gender. 





Feminism as an academic discipline grew out of the 
feminist movement of the 1960s and 1970s—a move- 
ment dedicated to achieving political, social, and 
economic equality for women. Many feminists link 
constructing knowledge to political practice. This form 
of knowledge-building is called emancipatory knowl- 
edge. It means producing knowledge that can help 
inform practices to improve womens lives. The most 
important goal for feminist theory is to explain wom- 
ens subordination, which exists to varying degrees in 
all societies, and to seek ways to end it. However, femi- 
nists disagree on the reasons for this subordination 
and, thus, how to overcome it. 

There are many different types of feminist theory. 
They all give us different reasons for womens sub- 
ordination. They include liberal, Marxist, social- 
ist, post-colonial, and poststructural (see Chs 7, 9, 
11, and 12). Liberal feminists believe that removing 


legal obstacles can overcome womens subordination. 
However, all the other approaches—which we shall 
call post-liberal—see deeply rooted structures of 
patriarchy in all societies, which cannot be overcome 
by legal remedies alone. Marxist and socialist femi- 
nists look for explanations of women’s subordination 
in the labour market, which offers greater rewards 
and prestige for paid work in the public sphere than 
for unpaid work in the household. (Women do most 
of the unpaid work, even when they work for wages; 
this imposes what feminists call a double burden.) 
Post-colonial and poststructural feminists believe 
that we cannot generalize about all women. Women 
experience subordination differently because they are 
differently placed in and among societies depending 
on their class and race, as well as on their gender. All 
these post-liberal feminist theories use gender as an 
important category of analysis. 
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e There are many feminist theories. They include liberal, 
Marxist, socialist, post-colonial, and poststructural. 


e All feminist theories are trying to explain women’s 
subordination: however, they all have different reasons for 
women's subordination. 





| Feminists define gender 


In everyday usage, gender denotes the biological sex of 
individuals. However, feminists define gender differ- 
ently—as a set of socially and culturally constructed 
characteristics that vary across time and place. When 
we think of characteristics such as power, autonomy, 
rationality, and public, we associate them with mascu- 
linity or what it means to be a ‘real man’. Opposite char- 
acteristics, such as weakness, dependence/connection, 
emotionality, and private, are associated with femi- 
ninity. Studies have shown that both women and men 
assign a more positive value to masculine characteris- 
tics. These definitions of masculinity and femininity 
are relational, which means that they depend on each 
other for their meaning. In other words, what it means 
to be a ‘real man is not to display ‘womanly’ weak- 
nesses. Since these characteristics are social construc- 
tions, not biological ones, it is quite possible for women, 
particularly those in powerful positions like former US 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice or former British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, to appear to act like 
‘real men’. In fact, certain feminists have argued that 
such behaviour is necessary for both women and men 
to succeed in the tough world of international policy- 
making (Cohn 1993: 230-1, 237-8). 

Sometimes gender is thought to be synonymous 
with women. But feminists believe that gender is as 
much about men and masculinity as it is about women. 
Since, at the top level, international politics is a mas- 
culine world, it is particularly important to pay atten- 
tion to various forms of masculinity that are often used 
to legitimate states’ foreign and military policies. For 
example, characteristics such as power, autonomy, and 





IR feminists use gender analysis to help them answer 
questions about global politics. V. Spike Peterson 
and Anne Sisson Runyan call this putting on our 


Putting a gender lens on global politics 


rationality, which we have identified as masculine, are 
also characteristics that are most valued in states’ for- 
eign policies. 

But gender is about more than personal character- 
istics. Since, as we have seen, gender characteristics are 
generally unequal—meaning that people of both sexes 
ascribe more positive value to the masculine ones—gen- 
der is also a structure of meaning that signifies power 
relationships. If gender characteristics denote inequal- 
ity, gender becomes a mechanism for the unequal dis- 
tribution of social benefits and costs. Therefore gender 
is crucial for analysing global politics and economics, 
particularly with respect to issues of inequality, inse- 
curity, and social justice. Feminists believe we need 
to make unequal gender structures visible in order to 
move beyond them. 

We have shown that gender is an analytical tool, 
not just a descriptive category. Now that we have 
examined feminist theory and defined gender, let us 
look at how IR feminists use gender as a category of 
analysis. 


e Feminists define gender as a set of socially constructed 
characteristics that define what we mean by masculinity 
and femininity. 


| e Gender is a system of social hierarchy in which masculine 
characteristics are more valued than feminine ones. 


e Gender is a structure that signifies unequal power 
relationships between women and men. 





gender-sensitive lenses. Let us see what kind of ques- 


tions we might ask when we put on our gender-sensitive 
lenses (see Box 17.1). 
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TA gender-sensitive lens] focuses our attention selectively ... 
Lenses simplify our thinking by focusing our attention on 
what seems most relevant. They “order” what we see and | 
provide direction for subsequent actions. In this sense, lenses | 


are like maps: ... Like maps, lenses enable us to make sense of | 
where we are, what to expect next, and how to proceed ... [W]e 
choose the lens we assume is most appropriate for a particular 
context—a lens that we expect will enable us to make sense of 
and act appropriately in that context.’ 

(Peterson and Runyan 2010: 38-9) 





Some feminist questions 


As of 2012, less than 6 per cent of the world’s heads 
of state were women and most of the world’s military 
personnel were men. To understand the lack of women 
in high places we might begin by asking, “Where are 
the women?’ (Box 17.2). Cynthia Enloe (1989: 8) sug- 
gests that we need to look in unconventional places, 
not normally considered within the boundaries of 
global politics, to answer this question. She asks us to 
consider whether women’s roles as secretaries, clerical 
workers, domestic servants, and diplomats’ wives, are 
relevant to the business of international politics. She 
shows us how vital women in these various roles are 
to states’ foreign policies and to the functioning of the 
global economy. 

But making women visible does not explain why 
they are disproportionately situated in low-paid or 
non-remunerated occupations far from the halls of 
power. To explain this we must put on our gender- 
sensitive lenses and think about women’s places 
within gendered global structures and processes that 
constrain their security and their economic oppor- 
tunities. We might want to ask some further ques- 
tions: How are the types of power necessary to keep 
unequal gender structures in place perpetuated? Does 
it make any difference to states’ policy practices that 


World percentage of women in parliaments (2012): 15.1% 


Percentage of women in Upper House or Senate (2012): 


18.4% 


Percentage of women in Single House or Lower House of 
Parliament (2012): 20.5% 
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their foreign and security policies are often legitimated 
through appeals to various types of masculinity? Does 
it make a difference that it is predominantly men who 
fight wars? Answering these questions may help us to 
see that what is so often taken for granted in how the 
world is organized is, in fact, keeping in place certain 
social arrangements and institutional structures that 
contribute to the subordination of women and other 
disadvantaged groups. 

To help them answer these questions, IR feminists 
use a number of different theoretical approaches that 
build on feminist theory more generally. Let us look at 
some examples. 


Liberal feminism 


Liberal feminists document various aspects of wom- 
en’s subordination. They have investigated problems of 
refugee women, income inequalities between women 
and men, and the kinds of human rights violations 
incurred disproportionately by women, such as traf- 
ficking and rape in war. They look for women in the 
institutions and practices of global politics and observe 
how their presence (or absence) affects and is affected 
by international policy-making. They ask what a world 
with more women in positions of power might look 
like. Liberal feminists believe that women’s equality 
can be achieved by removing legal and other obstacles 
that have denied them the same rights and opportuni- 
ties as men. 

Many IR feminists disagree with liberal feminism. 
As we noted earlier, post-liberal feminists emphasize 
that gender inequalities continue to exist in societies 
that have long since achieved formal legal equality. They 
suggest that we must look more deeply at gender hier- 
archies to explain these inequalities. Post-liberal femi- 
nists draw on, but go beyond, a variety of IR approaches 
discussed in Part Two, such as critical theory, social 
constructivism, and poststructuralism. What is unique 
to these feminist approaches is that they use gender as 
a category of analysis. Let us look at some examples of 
each approach. 


Feminist critical theory 


Feminist critical theory has roots in Gramscian 
Marxism (see Ch. 9). It explores both the ideational 
and material manifestations of gendered identities and 
gendered power in global politics. Sandra Whitworth 
is a feminist critical theorist. In her book, Feminism and 
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International Relations (1994), she claims that under- 
standing gender depends only in part on the material 
conditions of women and men in particular circum- 
stances. She suggests that gender is also constituted 
by the meaning given to that reality—in other words, 
ideas that men and women have about their relation- 
ships to one another. Whitworth examines the differ- 
ent ways gender has been understood over time in the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF) 
and the International Labour Organization (ILO). She 
shows that changes in the meaning of gender had dif- 
fering effects on these institutions population policies 
at various times in their history. 


Feminist social constructivism 


Feminist constructivism builds on social construc- 
tivism (see Ch. 10). Feminist constructivists study 
the processes whereby ideas about gender influ- 
ence global politics, as well as the ways that global 
politics shape ideas about gender. Elisabeth Prügl 
is a feminist constructivist. Her book, The Global 
Construction of Gender (1999), uses feminist con- 
structivism to analyse the treatment of home-based 
work in international law. Since most home-based 
workers are women, the debate aboutregulating this 
type of employment is an important one for femi- 
nists. Low wages and poor working conditions are 
often justifiedon the grounds that home-based work 
is not ‘real work’ since it takes place in the private 
reproductive sphere of the household rather than in 
the more valued public sphere of waged-based pro- 
duction. Prügl shows how ideas about femininity 
have contributed to the international community's 
debates about institutionalizing these home-based 
workers’ rights, a debate that finally culminated in 
the passage of the ILO’s Homework Convention in 
1996 (see Case Study 2). 


Feminist poststructuralism 


Poststructuralists focus on meaning as it is codified in 
language (see Ch. 11). They claim that we understand 
reality through our use of language. They are particu- 
larly concerned with the relationship between knowl- 
edge and power—meaning that those who construct 
meaning and create knowledge gain a great deal of 
power by so doing. Feminist poststructuralists point 
out that men have generally been seen as the knowers, 
and that what has counted as knowledge has generally 
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been based on men’s lives in the public sphere. Women 
have generally not been seen either as knowers or as the 
subjects of knowledge. 

Charlotte Hoopers book Manly States (2001) is an 
example of poststructural textual analysis. Hooper 
claims that we cannot understand international rela- 
tions unless we understand the implications of the 
fact that it is conducted mostly by men. She asks how 
international relations might shape men as much as 
men shape international relations. Hooper sets about 
answering this question through an analysis of mascu- 
linity, together with a textual analysis of The Economist, 
a prestigious British weekly newspaper that covers busi- 
ness and politics. She concludes that The Economist is 
saturated with signifiers of masculinity and that gen- 
dered messages are encoded in the magazine regardless 
of the intentions of its publishers or authors. This is one 
example of how gender politics pervades our under- 
standing of world politics. 


Post-colonial feminism 


Post-colonialists focus on colonial relations of domina- 
tion and subordination, established under European 
imperialism in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies (see Ch. 12). Post-colonialists claim that these 
dominance relationships persist, and that they are built 
into the way Western knowledge portrays people and 
countries in the South today. Post-colonial feminism 
makes similar claims about the way Western femi- 
nism has constructed knowledge about non-Western 
women. Just as feminists in general have criticized 
Western knowledge for being knowledge constructed 
mainly from men’s lives, post-colonial feminists see 
similar problems arising from feminist knowledge that 
is based largely on the experiences of relatively privi- 
leged Western women. Chandra Mohanty (1988) sug- 
gests that women’s subordinations must be addressed 
within their own cultural context, rather than through 
some universal understanding of women’s needs. She 
criticizes Western feminists’ portrayal of Third World 
women as poor, under-educated, victimized, and lack- 
ing in agency. 

We have examined some writings of IR feminists 
who have put on their gender-sensitive lenses in order 
to understand why women are disadvantaged relative to 
men and what difference this makes to global politics. 
Let us now look through our gender-sensitive lenses at 
two important realms of global politics—security and 
economic globalization. 
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IR feminists use gender-sensitive lenses to help them answer 
questions about why women often play subordinate roles in 
global politics. 


Liberal feminists believe that women’s equality can be 
achieved by removing legal obstacles that deny women the 
Same opportunities as men. 


Post-liberal feminists argue that we must look more deeply at 
unequal gendered structures in order to understand women’s 
subordination. 


Feminist critical theorists show how both ideas and material 
structures shape people's lives, and how changes in the 


Challenging the myth of protection 


We often think of men as protectors, and women 
and children as people who need protection. One of 
the stories that has been told throughout history is 
that men fight wars to protect women and children. 
The high number of civilian casualties in contem- 
porary wars—about 90 per cent of total casualties— 
suggests that we should be questioning this story. A 
large proportion of these casualties are women and 
children. Women and children constitute about half 
the world’s refugee population.! When women, often 
acting as heads of households, are forced into refugee 
camps, their vulnerability, and that of their children, 
increases. In wartime, women are particularly subject 
to rape and prostitution (see Box 17.3). Rape is not 
just an accident of war, but often a systematic military 
strategy. It is estimated that 20,000 to 35,000 women 
were raped during the war in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
In Bosnia, rape was associated with a policy of ethnic 
cleansing. The strategy included forced pregnancies 
to make Bosnia a Serbian state by implanting Serbian 
babies in Bosnian Muslim mothers (Pettman 1996: 
101). Although frequently invisible, women are often 
among those fighting in ethnic and nationalist wars. 
Yet assumptions that it is men who do the fighting have 
resulted in women soldiers being excluded from efforts 
to reintegrate soldiers into civilian life once the con- 
flict is over (see Case Study 1). 

These stories about women in conflict situations 
severely challenge the protection myth. Yet such myths 
have been important in upholding the legitimacy of 
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meaning of gender have changed the practices of 
international organizations over time. 


Feminist constructivists show us the various ways in which 
ideas about gender shape and are shaped by global politics. 


Poststructural feminists claim that there is a link between 
knowledge and power. Since men have generally been seen 

as knowers and as subjects of knowledge, this influences how | 
we see global politics. 


Post-colonial feminists suggest that women’s subordination 
must be differentially understood in terms of race, class, and 
geographical location. 


war. Using our gender-sensitive lenses to look at the 
effects of war on women helps us to gain a better under- 
standing of the unequal gender relations, such as the 
protector/protected relationship that legitimates mili- 
tary activities and hides some of the negative effects of 
war on civilians. Let us now look more deeply into how 
these gendered constructions can help us understand 
national and international security. 


Gendering war 


Gender-sensitive lenses help us to see the association 
between war and masculinity. Militaries work hard 


Box 17.3 Military prostitution as a securit 





Around many army bases, women are kidnapped and sold 
into prostitution. Katharine Moon has written an account of | 
in the 1970s. As part of an attempt to provide a more hos- | 
İ pitable environment for American troops, the South Korean 
government undertook a policy of policing sexual health and 
| work conduct of prostitutes. Moon's account shows us how 
military prostitution interacted with US-Korean security poh- 


cies at the highest level. In the name of national security, the 
Korean state promoted policies that exploited these women’s 
i lives. Stories like Moon's shed light on the lives of women in 
| places not normally considered relevant to global politics. By 
> linking their experiences to wider processes, they show how 
| national secu rity can translate into personal insecurity for cer- 
tain individuals. 


(Adapted from Moon 1997) 
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In 1991, the West African country of Sierra Leone saw the begin- 
nings of a violent conflict that would last over a decade. The 
conflict involved numerous factions fighting for control of the 
state. Among them were the Revolutionary United Front (RUF), 
the Civil Defence Forces (CDF) also known as the Kamajors, 
the Armed Forces Revolutionary Council (AFRC), and the Sierra 
Leone Army (SLA). The war was one in which womenss role as 
_ soldiers was ignored due to the stereotypical assumptions that 
| men are warriors and women are civilians, and that men are 
naturally violent and women naturally peaceful. Women were 


to turn men into soldiers who must go into combat. 
Military training depends on the denigration of any- 
thing considered feminine—to act like a soldier is to 
be not ‘womanly’. This image of a soldier is related to 
the protection myth—the soldier as a just warrior, self- 
sacrificially protecting women, children, and other 
vulnerable people. The idea that young men fight wars 
to protect these vulnerable groups, who cannot be 
expected to protect themselves, has been an important 
motivator for the recruitment of military forces. It has 
also helped sustain support for war by both women 
and men. In wartime, the just warrior who displays 
heroic masculine characteristics is often contrasted 
with an enemy who is portrayed as dangerous, often 
through the use of feminized and sometimes racialized 
characteristics. This serves as further support for the 
need for protection. For example, entry into the US-led 
war in Afghanistan was partially justified as a heroic 


seen only as victims—victims of sexual violence and victims of 
the economic impacts of the war, or as sex slaves and captives of 
rebel commanders. 

However, research has shown that women were also involved 
in the war as perpetrators. There are indications that women par- 
ticipated as soldiers in the ranks of the Kamajors, a traditionally 
all male group. Evidence shows that women, female soldiers in 
particular, were empowered by their fighting role. They partici- 
pated in a variety of activities, including killing, using weapons, 
commanding armed groups, spying, looting, raping, and burning 
homes. Researcher Megan Mackenzie (2012) names commander 
Adama Cut-Hand as one of the most brutal RUF members. 
Though it is impossible to document the precise number of 
female soldiers, some organizations estimate that, out of the | 
24,352 RUF soldiers demobilized, about 10,000 may have been 
women. Others have reported that 30 to 50 per cent of the fight- 
ers were female. Additionally, there are estimates that as many as 
30 per cent of RUF child soldiers were girls. 

Nevertheless, these high numbers have not been acknowl- 
edged. Female soldiers have been relabelled as wives, camp fol- 
lowers, and sex slaves. This is particularly problematic because as 
the nation was undergoing post-conflict programmes designed 
to demobilize and reintegrate individuals to civilian life, female 
soldiers were neglected. The few who did attend demobiliza- 
tion centres often left due to lack of security and the stigma they 
faced, particularly if they had been subjected to sexual violence. 
This is important because it has left a large section of Sierra 
Leone's society—namely women and girls who either fought in 
the war or who were negatively impacted by it—without proper 
rehabilitation services and training. For these women and girls 
returning to a regular civilian life has been impossible. 





intervention on behalf of presumably helpless Afghani 
women. The Taliban response was also shaped by gen- 
dered justifications of protecting ‘their’ women from 
outside influence. Both sides in the conflict further 
justified their positions through the use of feminized 
imagery of the other (Tickner 2002). 

These images of the masculinity of war depend on 
rendering women’s role in war invisible, or as the patri- 
otic and supportive mother, wife, or daughter. Even 
in exceptional circumstances, such as in the Second 
World War when women took over factory jobs vacated 
by men who went off to war, women were expected to 
return to traditional roles when the war was over. But 
now that women are being accepted into the armed 
forces of certain states in ever-larger numbers, the pic- 
ture is more complicated. The presence of women in 
militaries stirs deep currents, particularly with respect 
to their role in combat. Placing women in combat is in 
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strong tension with our culturally embedded view of 
what it means to be a warrior and who the people in 
need of protection actually are. In certain cases, it has 
been strongly resisted by the military itself, with claims 
of its negative effect on combat readiness. It is also a 
controversial issue for feminists. Most feminists believe 
that equality dictates that women should be allowed 
to serve in militaries. However, some feminists believe 
that women should reject fighting in men’s wars. 

It is interesting to note the degree to which the 
importance of militarized masculinity varies over time 
and place, and how these variations affect international 
policy-making. During the 1990s—a time of relative 
peace, at least in the North—we were becoming more 
accustomed to less militarized models of masculinity. 
Global businessmen conquering the world with brief- 
cases rather than bullets became our new heroes. Bill 
Gates, the chairman of Microsoft Corporation, a bour- 
geois hero wholooks distinctly unwarrior-like, amasses 
dollars rather than weapons. And, in 1992, Bill Clinton 
was elected President of the USA after having refused to 
serve in the Vietnam War. 

In the USA, these softer images of masculinity ended 
abruptly on 11 September 2001. Post-9/11, militarized 
masculinity came back in vogue. After the attacks on 
the World Trade Center, firefighters and police officers 
in New York became the new male heroes. Women 
disappeared from television news broadcasts as male 
experts briefed Americans about ‘America’s New War’. 
However, this new form of warfare, the war on terror, 
as it was called, came with multiple gendered images. 
Americans saw new enemies in the form of young 
Muslim men, who were subjected to ethnic, as well as 
gender, profiling on the excuse that the USA was ‘at war’. 
Militarized masculinity influenced the 2004 US presi- 
dential campaign, when both Republican George W. 
Bush and Democrat John Kerry emphasized their mili- 
tary or National Guard service as qualifications for the 
office of President. Clearly, this puts female candidates 
for high office in the USA at a disadvantage. While the 
2006 mid-term elections saw Congresswoman Nancy 
Pelosi become the first woman House Majority Leader, 
only one out of the Democratic Party’s top eleven 
women candidates to the US House of Representatives 
in the 2006 election was successful. Nine out of eleven 
of their male counterparts won. Many of them empha- 
sized their toughness and ability to stand up to security 
threats during their campaigns.” These trends suggest 
that in times of war US voters, women and men alike, 
show greater support for leaders who demonstrate a 
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more obviously militarized masculinity. The election of 
US President Barack Obama in 2008, and his re-election 
in 2012, suggest that, in the USA, this image of milita- 
rized masculinity may have softened somewhat. 

We have seen that, in spite of the myth of protection, 
civilians are not being protected in today’s wars. We have 
also seen that, in certain cases, such as military prosti- 
tution camps, individuals’ security may be sacrificed to 
national security. Qualifications for leadership positions 
in foreign policy are often tied up with what it means to 
be a ‘real man’. This may help us understand why there 
are relatively few women in these top positions and in 
militaries. We conclude this section by thinking how we 
might redefine security using our gender-sensitive lenses. 


Feminist definitions of security 


Since, as we have seen, national security can be in ten- 
sion with individual security, feminists prefer to define 
security broadly—as the diminution of all forms of 
violence, including physical, economic, and ecologi- 
cal. They suggest that we think about security from the 
bottom up instead of from the top down, meaning that 
we start with the security of individual or community 
rather than with that of the state or the international 
system. This allows us to examine critically the role of 
states as adequate security providers. In certain states 
torn by conflict, the more the government is preoccu- 
pied with national security, the less its citizens, espe- 
cially women, experience physical security. While state 
violence is a particular problem in certain states, many 
states formally at peace sustain huge military budgets 
at the same time that social spending, on which women 
depend more than men, is being cut. 

We have seen how the security-seeking behaviour 
of states is legitimated by its association with certain 
types of masculinity. This narrows the range of permis- 
sible ways for states to act and may actually reduce the 
likelihood of achieving a peaceful solution to a conflict. 
Conciliatory gestures are often seen as weak and not in 
the national interest. This can also contribute to the 
perceived inauthenticity of women’s voices in matters of 
policy-making. 

We have also seen how most war casualties today 
are civilians—often women and children. But it is 
important not to see women only as victims. If we 
are to define security more broadly, we must begin to 
see women, as well as men, as security providers. As 
civilian war casualties increase, women’s responsi- 
bilities rise. When men go off to fight, women are left 
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behind as mothers, family providers, and caregivers. 
Instead of a warrior patriot, we might begin to think 
about a citizen defender as a definition of a security 
provider that could include us all, civilians and sol- 
diers alike. It could also provide a less militarized 
notion of security. 


e Traditional stories about war, which portray men as 
protectors and women and children as being protected, are 
severely challenged by today’s wars, in which women and 
children are being killed and injured in large numbers. 


War's association with masculinity and the image of a soldier 
as a heroic male are challenged by an increasing number of 
women in militaries around the world. 


“Gender in the global economy 


There are enormous differences in the socio-economic 
status of women, depending on their race, class, nation- 
ality, and geographic location. Nevertheless, women are 
disproportionately located at the bottom of the socio- 
economic scale in all societies. On average, women earn 
two-thirds of men’s earnings? even though they work 
longer hours, many of which are spent in unremuner- 
ated reproductive and caring tasks. Even when women 
do rise to the top, they almost always earn less than men. 

We cannot explain the disproportionate numbers of 
women in marginal, under-rewarded economic activi- 
ties by attributing them to legal restrictions and eco- 
nomic barriers alone. Women do not do as well as men 
even in societies where legal restrictions on employ- 
ment and earnings have long since been removed. 
Putting on our gender-sensitive lenses, we might ask 
to what extent these disturbing figures are attributable 
to unequal gendered structures in the global economy. 
Feminists call these structures the gendered division 
of labour. 


The historical foundations of the gendered 
division of labour 


We can trace the origins of the contemporary gendered 
division of labour back to seventeenth-century Europe. 
At that time, definitions of male and female were 
becoming polarized in ways that were suited to the 
growing division between work and home required by 


As we said at the beginning of this section, feminist 
definitions of security also include economic security. 
Let us now turn to an examination of economic secu- 
rity, as well as some broader issues of gender in the 
global economy. 


Militarized masculinity is popular when states are 
preoccupied with national security threats; consequently 
conciliatory options in policy-making tend to get discounted 
and it is difficult for women voices to be regarded as 
legitimate, particularly in matters of security policy. 


Feminists define security broadly to include the diminution 
of all forms of violence: physical, economic, and ecological. 





early capitalism. Industrialization and the increase in 
waged labour, largely performed by men, shifted work 
from home to factory. The term ‘housewife’, which 
began to be used to describe women’s work in the pri- 
vate domestic sphere, reinforced the gender dimensions 
of this split. Gendered constructs, such as breadwinner 
and housewife, have been central to modern Western 
definitions of masculinity, femininity, and capitalism. 
Even though many women do work outside the home 
for wages, the association of women with domestic 
roles, such as housewife and caregiver, has become 
institutionalized and even naturalized. This means that 
it is seen as natural for women to do the domestic work. 
Putting the burden of household labour on women 
reduces their autonomy and economic security. 

As a result of these role expectations, when women 
do enter the workforce, they are disproportionately 
represented in the caring professions, such as nurs- 
ing, social services, and primary education, or in light 
industry (performed with light machinery). Women 
choose these occupations not on the basis of market 
rationality and profit maximization alone, but also 
because of values and expectations about mothers and 
caregivers that are emphasized in the socialization of 
young girls. Occupations that are disproportionately 
populated by women tend to be the most poorly paid. 
Assumptions about appropriate gender roles mean that 
women are often characterized as supplemental wage 
earners to the male head of household. But estimates 
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suggest that one-third of all households worldwide are 
headed by women, a fact frequently obscured by role 
expectations that derive from the notion of male bread- 
winners and female housewives. 


Consequences of the gendered division 
of labour 


Gender expectations about appropriate roles for 
women contribute to low wages and double burdens. 
Women’s cheap labour is particularly predominant in 
textiles and electronics. These industries favour hir- 
ing young unmarried women, who can achieve a high 
level of productivity at low wages. Frequently, they are 
fired if they get married or pregnant. Because of expec- 
tations associated with traditional gender roles, there 
is a belief that women possess ‘nimble fingers’, have 
patience for tedious jobs, and are ‘naturally’ good sew- 
ers. When women are seen as naturally good at these 
tasks, it means that these kinds of work are not seen 
as skilled and are remunerated accordingly. Moreover, 
political activity does not go with female respectabil- 
ity. Employers hire women on the assumption that they 
will provide a ‘docile’ labour force, unlikely to organize 
for better conditions (see Box 17.4). 

Gender expectations about suitable roles for women 
enter into another global labour issue, that of home- 
based work. As companies have moved towards a more 
flexible labour force (less benefits and job security) in 
all parts of the world, cost-saving has included hiring 
home-based workers, who are easily hired and fired. 
This leads to increased economic vulnerability in 
times of economic crisis such as the one that started 
in 2008. Exempt from any national labour standards 
that may exist in the workers home country, home- 
based workers are generally paid lower wages than 
factory workers and are not paid at all when there is 
no work. Since women, often of necessity, prefer work 
that more easily accommodates family responsibili- 
ties, home-based workers are predominantly women. 
The gendered division of labour that defines women as 
housewives, a category with expectations that labour 
is free, legitimizes wages at below-subsistence levels 
(Prügl 1999: 198). 

Even when women do enter the workforce, they con- 
tinue to suffer from a double burden. This means that, in 
addition to their paid work, women usually carry most 
of the responsibility for household labour. We are accus- 
tomed to think that women are not ‘working’ when they 
engage in household labour. In actual fact, such tasks are 
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_ Box 17.4 Challenging gender expectations: 








In the early 1980s, US athletic shoe manufacturers sought to 
increase profits by subcontracting to male entrepreneurs set- 
ting up factories in South Korea and Taiwan, where labour costs 
were low. The companies took advantage of a political climate | 
that suppressed labour rights and played on women’s cultural 
socialization to work hard for low wages in order to serve their 
- country, their husbands, and their fathers. Defying their docile | 
_ reputation, South Korean women began to organize labour | 
| unions and fight for their rights to unionize, to better working | 
| conditions, and to fair wages. As women's efforts were success- 
© ful, the shoe companies withdrew their contracts and renego- 
tiated with companies in China, Indonesia, and Thailand. In 
these new locations, companies were able to maintain higher 
profit margins by exploiting women workers who had fewer 
rights and thus were more acquiescent. This story shows us 
how companies take advantage of cultural expectations about 
women in order to increase profits. Now, women are organ- 
izing across borders, trying to overcome the employment inse- 
curities fostered by mobile companies. 
(Adapted from Enloe 2004) 


crucial for reproducing and caring for those who per- 
form waged work. However, these tasks often constrain 
women’s opportunities for paid work, and the narrow 
definition of work, as work in the waged economy, tends 
to render invisible many of the contributions women do 
make to the global economy (see Case Study 2). 

The gendered division of labour also affects women’s 
work in agriculture, a role that is significant, particu- 
larly in many parts of Africa. While women do under- 
take cash crop production, frequently they work as 
unpaid family labour in small units that produce inde- 
pendently or on contract. Consequently, men are more 
likely to gain access to money, new skills, and tech- 
nology. When agricultural production moves into the 
monetarized economy, women tend to get left behind 
in the subsistence (not for wages) sector, producing for 
family needs. 

In this section we have seen how women are disad- 
vantaged relative to men by the gendered division of 
labour. Women’s relative lack of economic opportuni- 
ties is not caused by market forces alone, but by pro- 
cesses that result from gendered expectations about the 
kinds of work for which women are believed to be best 
suited. Nevertheless, when women do work for wages, 
this undermines the legitimacy of men’s domination 
that occurs because of men’s traditional role as family 
providers. For women, having a job can be better than 
no work at all and extra cash significantly enhances 
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In 1976, a Bangladeshi economist, Muhammad Yunus, founded 
the Grameen Bank. The Bank is a lending programme that pro- 
vides its largely female clientele with small loans for business 
investment. These small loans, which are called microcredit, are 
directed towards women because women have a better record 
for investment and repayment than men. Women are more likely 
to invest the loans rather than spend the money on themselves, 
and they are more likely to repay. Loan repayment rates fluctuate 
between 96 per cent and 100 per cent. Loans directed towards 
women are also seen as a method of empowerment that gives 
women access to resources, economic security, and higher status 





the income of poor families. It also increases women’s 
financial independence. 

We can see that it is difficult to generalize about 
the gender consequences of economic globalization. 
Nevertheless, the claim that we live in a world charac- 
terized by gendered boundaries of economic inequal- 
ity is undisputed. The global economy operates not 
only according to market forces but also according to 
gendered divisions of labour that place a lower value 
on Womens work than men’s. In addition, much of 


A gender-sensitive perspective helps us see how women’s 
relative disadvantage to men in terms of material well-being 
is due to the gendered division of labour. 


The gendered division of labour dates back to seventeenth- 


century Europe and the subsequent separation of paid work 
in the public sphere from unpaid work in the private sphere, 
a separation that has an effect on the kind of work that 
women do in the public sphere. 


Women are disproportionately clustered in low-paid jobs in 
garment industries, services, and home-based work, or in 
subsistence agriculture. 


in the household. Up to 5 per cent of borrowers per year rise out 
of poverty. Borrowers also increase the educational and nutri- 
tional standards in their families. 

In Bangladesh in 2012, Grameen Bank reported 8.35 mil- 
lion borrowers in 81,386 villages, 96.2 per cent of whom were 
women. In addition to financing small enterprises, home-build- 
ing and education, the Bank encourages women’s empowerment 
through fostering entrepreneurialism and encouraging family 
planning. Borrowers now own 90 per cent of the Bank, with the 
other 10 per cent owned by the government. The Bank earns a 
profit, and since 1995 has been self-sufficient. Since the 1970s, 
the microcredit lending model has been replicated in forty 
countries. Organizations participating in the microcredit model 
number in the thousands, and the Grameen Bank and its founder 
were jointly awarded the 2006 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Microcredit is widely publicized as a successful model for 
development and for the empowerment of women. To a large 
extent this has proved to be correct. However, there are critics 
who argue that gender-based moneylending can actually rein- 
force gendered social hierarchies. Critics suggest that, while 
women get access to microcredit, men continue to dominate the 
real credit market. And, while women are the actual borrowers, 
in certain cases men retain control. Moreover, the financial crisis 
that started in 2008 is likely to affect the microcredit sector, with 
the risk of reversing much of the progress made in achieving the 
economic empowerment of women. 


women’s non-monetarized labour contributes to the 
global economy, but remains invisible. In our earlier 
discussion of security, we saw how masculine values 
influence states’ national security policy and how this 
can be detrimental to women’s political opportunities. 
When we discussed feminist theory, we saw that one of 
the goals of feminism is to produce knowledge that can 
help improve women’s lives. We now look at some of the 
improvements that are being made by, and on behalf of, 
women throughout the world. 


e İn addition to paid work, women perform most 
of the unpaid reproductive and caring labour in the 
private sphere, labour that is invisible in economic 
analysis. This constrains women’s choices in the public 
sphere. 


Since waged work can be empowering for women, even 
when they are paid less than men, we must not 
overgeneralize about the negative effects of the gendered 
division of labour. 
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Using knowledge to inform policy practice 





Now that we understand how structures of gender 
inequality contribute to women’s subordination, let 
us examine some of the efforts women are making to 
diminish the negative effects of these gendered struc- 
tures in both the political and economic realms (see 
Box 17.5). Many of the improvements in women’s lives 
can be attributed to women themselves working in non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) and in social 
movements. Frequently, their actions are informed by 
feminist emancipatory knowledge. (It may be helpful for 
you to refer to the earlier discussion on emancipatory 
knowledge in the “Feminist theories’ section.) 

The United Nations (UN) held its first official con- 
ference on women in Mexico City in 1975. This confer- 
ence launched the UN Decade for Women (1976-85). 
It was the first in a series of official intergovernmental 
womens conferences sponsored by the UN. It is largely 
due to women organizing worldwide that the UN has 
put women’s issues on its agenda. At the beginning 
of the UN Decade, women from the North took the 
lead in organizing. Economic issues having to do with 
employment and wages took precedence. By the end of 
the Decade, women from the South began to organize 
around the impact of the economic crisis of the 1970s 
caused by high prices for food and oil on the interna- 
tional market and a downturn in the global economy. 
Their work led to the establishment of a network of 
Southern women known as Development Alternatives 
with Women for a New Era (DAWN). DAWN is not 
only engaged in political advocacy. Using feminist 


1975 
1976-85 
1979 


UN Decade for Women 


General Assembly 
1980 
1985 
1995 
1996 
2000 


2005 


knowledge, it also publishes analyses of the impact of 
global economic policy on Southern countries, focusing 
on Southern women. 

Parallel NGO conferences have been held at each 
of the official UN conferences on women. Attendance 
at these conferences increased from 5,000 in Mexico 
City in 1975 to an estimated 25,000 in Beijing in 1995 
(Jaquette 2003: 336). Pressure from women’s groups was 
important in getting the United Nations to disaggregate 
its data, such as its quality of life indicators, by sex. The 
availability of data is important in getting issues on policy 
agendas. Adoption of the Gender Development Index 
(GDI) by the UN Human Development Programme in 
1995 was a notable step in helping to formulate poli- 
cies to improve women’s well-being. Another impor- 
tant move towards gender equality was the adoption 
by the UN and other international intergovernmental 
organizations of a policy called gender mainstream- 
ing. Gender mainstreaming requires organizations that 
adopt it to evaluate the gendered effects of all aspects of 
their institutional decision-making (see Box 17.6). 

In 1996, the International Labour Organization 
adopted a convention that set international stan- 
dards for the type of home-based work we discussed 
in ‘Consequences of the gendered division of labour’ 
Pressure for adoption of these standards began with the 
organizing and lobbying efforts of the Self-Employed 
Womens Association (SEWA), a trade union based in 
India composed of women engaged in small-scale trade 
and home-based work (see Case Study 3). 


First United Nations World Conference on Women, Mexico City, Mexico 


The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW) adopted by the UN 


Second UN World Conference on Women, Copenhagen, Denmark 
UN World Conference to Review and Appraise the Achievements of the UN Decade for Women, Nairobi, Kenya 
Fourth UN World Conference on Women, Beijing, China 


Gender mainstreaming adopted as official UN policy by the UN General Assembly 


Women 2000: Gender Equality, Development and Peace for the Twenty-First Century, also known as ‘Beijing+5’, UN 
headquarters, New York, USA 


Review and Appraisal of the 1995 World Conference on Women in Beijing and Beijing+5, Commission on the Status 


of Women (CSW), 49th Session, United Nations, New York, USA 


2010 


Commission on the Status of Women (CSW), 54th Session, United Nations, New York, USA 
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The Gender Development Index (GDI) measures states’ devel- 
opment using the Human Development Index (HDI) indicators: 


literacy, life expectancy, school enrolment, and income disag- 
gregated by gender, to illustrate a state's development, adjusted 
for degrees of gender inequality. This index takes as its central 
assumption that the larger the degree of gender inequality, the 
more this has a negative effect on a state's quality of develop- 
ment. The GDI also shows that states high on the HDI may have 
low degrees of gender inequality. 





Gender mainstreaming was established as a global strategy 
for achieving gender equality in the 1995 Beijing Platform for 
Action ratified by all UN member states. It has been adopted as 
the official policy of the United Nations, the European Union, the 
Organization of American States, and a number of other gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental organizations. Gender main- 
streaming prescribes the review and revision of policy processes 
in all sectors of government, with an eye towards eliminating gen- 
der-based disparities in policy formulation and implementation. 

(True 2003) 


The work of women’s caucuses at various UN confer- moved feminist ideas into the policy mainstream of var- 
ences has resulted in feminist agendas based on some of ious international organizations. Women in NGOs and 
the ideas we have discussed. Women’s activism has chal- social movements, informed by feminist knowledge, are 
lenged the hierarchical political structures, evident at playing an important role in pressuring international 
intergovernmental UN conferences, and NGO forums Oo organizations and national governments to adopt poli- 


have practised forms of participatory democracy and 
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The Self-Employed Women's Association (SEWA) is a women's 
labour union founded in 1972 in the city of Ahmedabad, India. 
It has since grown into a community-based movement organ- 
izing self-employed women in thirteen Indian states into labour 
unions, a lending cooperative, education, and other community- 
based empowerment initiatives. It has also advocated for and 
achieved policy changes in national and international forums. 
SEWA was founded by labour organizer Ela Bhatt as a response 
to the large number of women workers in the informal market 
who were not recognized as workers by the state or by soci- 
ety. Over 90 per cent of working Indian women were, and still 
are, employed in the informal sector. These self-employed and 
home-based workers are especially susceptible to exploitation 
by contractors and middlemen, job insecurity, and police harass- 
ment. SEWA women began to organize themselves in order to 


cies that will further womens equality. 


we 


achieve recognition and establish their rights and protections as 
workers. For example, women banded together to stop police 
extortion of vegetable vendors in Ahmedabad. 

The movement expanded to include broader empowerment 
initiatives. In 1974, SEWA instituted a member-funded and 
-directed microcredit bank that gives poor women access to cap- 
ital and at the same time managerial and organizational experi- 
ence. The SEWA Bank is owned and directed by its members, in 
keeping with the grass-roots strategy of the movement. 

As the SEWA Bank expanded and SEWAS success grew, the 
movement extended its influence further into the policy realm 
and into organizing in rural areas. In 1986, SEWA succeeded 
in instituting a national commission to analyse and advise on 
issues that affect self-employed women. At the international 
level, SEWA was instrumental in getting the International Labour 
Organization to adopt home-based work as a policy issue in 
1991, and in contributing to a global alliance of home-based 
workers called the HomeNet Organization in 1994. In 1996, this 
resulted in the ILO Homework Convention, legislation designed 
to protect home-based workers’ rights. 

SEWA, faithful to the movement's philosophy of using mem- 
ber-driven strategies, developed contextually specific objectives 
for poor women in rural areas. For example, when SEWA organ- 
izers in rural regions encountered opposition from employers, 
SEWA focused on increasing work opportunities through coop- 
erative enterprises to increase women’s employment alterna- 
tives. These agricultural and crafts cooperatives give women 
more access to and control over resources. Liberal feminists often 
cite SEWA as an example of successfully integrating women into 
the market economy. Post-colonial feminists cite itas an example 
of local voices speaking for themselves and achieving culturally 
and contextually specific empowerment. 
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| e Much of the success in moving towards gender equality is 

| due to women's organizing in NGOs and social movements. 
This has resulted in getting women’s issues on the policy 
agendas of the United Nations and other intergovernmental 
organizations. 
Feminists believe that feminist knowledge should 
be useful for improving women's lives, and many 
feminist social movements are informed by feminist 
knowledge. 


Conclusion 


Using a number of different feminist approaches, this 
chapter has introduced you to some of the ways gen- 
der structures world politics. We began by situating 
IR feminist approaches in feminist theory more gen- 
erally, and by offering a feminist definition of gender. 
IR feminists have drawn on a variety of feminist theo- 
ries to help them understand why women have not 
been visible in global politics and why they are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged relative to men in all societ- 
ies. They also examine broader questions about how 
gender shapes and is shaped by global politics. When 
we are sensitive to gender as a category of analysis, we 
can see how characteristics we associate with mascu- 
linity are particularly valued in global politics, espe- 
cially in matters of national security. Feminists define 
security more broadly—not just in terms of the secu- 
rity of the state, but also in terms of the physical and 
economic security of individuals. Evidence suggests 
that women as a group suffer certain economic inse- 
curities by virtue of being women. To explain this, 
IR feminists point to a gendered division of labour. 


Questions 
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e Data disaggregated by sex are vital for identifying women’s 
problems and lobbying for change. The adoption of the 
Gender Development Index by the United Nations has 
helped us to see where problems are most acute and to track 
evidence of improvement. 


Gender mainstreaming, which has been adopted by certain 
international organizations and national governments, is a 
policy that evaluates legislation in terms of whether it is likely 
to increase or reduce gender equality. 








Differing expectations about what is meant by wom- 
ens and mens work lead to problems when women 
end up in lower-paying jobs and with a larger share of 
the unremunerated work in the household. 

We have seen that IR feminism can tell us some 
new things about global policy-making and about 
the workings of the global economy that other 
approaches do not. This does not mean that femi- 
nism can tell us everything we need to know about 
global politics. However, it is important to note that 
since all global actors have a gender identity, gender 
is present in all global processes. For this reason, it 
is hard to separate feminist approaches from other 
IR approaches in the same way that we can separate 
realism from liberalism or from Marxism. We have 
seen that IR feminism is grounded in different IR 
theoretical approaches, such as liberalism, construc- 
tivism, and poststructuralism. One further question 
we might think about is how our gender-sensitive 
lenses might help us to see these other approaches 
in new ways. 


1 Feminists define gender as a social construction. What does this mean? What kinds of 
questions does IR feminism try to answer using gender as a category of analysis? 

2 Women's participation at the highest levels of international and national policy-making 
has been extremely limited. Do you think this is important for understanding global 


politics? 
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3 Do you think women roles as diplomats’ and soldiers’ wives, domestic servants, sex 
workers, homemakers, and home-based workers are relevant to the business of 
international politics? If so, how? 

4 Why is the myth that wars are fought to protect women and children problematic from a 
feminist perspective? What would be a feminist approach to understanding state violence? 

5 Does women's participation in military combat undermine or reinforce militarized 
masculinity? Consider how different feminist perspectives would answer this question. 

6 How do feminists define security? Why do some of them believe that national security 
may undermine personal security? Do you agree or disagree with this claim? 

7 How and why does the gendered division of labour contribute to women's subordination 
relative to men? How does it contribute to men relative success? 

8 Do you see potential for feminist activism/feminist IR to change conventional masculinist 
practices of international relations? 

9 Can men be feminists? Why or why not? 

10 Since feminist approaches draw from different IR perspectives, does feminism belong in 
one chapter of this book? How might gender-sensitive lenses see the theories in other 
chapters? 
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Notes 


1 Women and children constitute about half of any refugee, internally displaced, or stateless 
population. See UNHCR, The UN Refugee Agency, report on ‘Women’, available online at 
<http://www.unhcr.org/pages/49c3646c1d9.html>. 

2 This phenomenon was reported in R. Lizza (2007), ‘The Invasion of the Alpha Male 
Democrat’, New York Times, 7 January. 

3 This worldwide average was approximated. See ILO (n.d.), ‘Facts on Women at Work, 
available online at: <http://www.ilo.org/wcmsp5/groups/public/-dgreports/-dcomm/ 
documents/publication/wcms_067595.pdf>. 
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Reader's Guide in different historical contexts. It then considers the 

nature and origins of the modern institution of inter- 
This chapter introduces students to the practice of o national law, its close connection with the practice of 
modern international law and to debates surrounding multilateralism, and the recent cosmopolitanization 
its nature and efficacy. It begins by exploring the rea- of the global legal order. After a brief discussion of 
sons why international societies construct institutions, the laws of war, we conclude with a survey of different 
and why different sorts of institutions have emerged O theoretical approaches to international law. 
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Chapter 18 International law 


Introduction: the paradox of international law 





As students of International Relations, our default posi- 
tion is to assume that international law matters little to 
the cut and thrust of international politics. The power 


and interests of states are what matters, and law is 
either a servant of the powerful or an irrelevant curios- 
ity. Widespread as this scepticism is, it is confounded 
by much state behaviour. If international law doesn’t 
matter, why do states and other actors devote so much 
effort to negotiating new legal regimes and augment- 
ing existing ones? Why does so much international 
debate revolve around the legality of state behaviour, 
the applicability of legal rules, and the legal obligations 
incumbent on states? And why is compliance with 
international law so high, even by domestic standards? 





Order and institutions 


Realists portray international relations as a struggle for 
power, arealm in which states are ‘continuously prepar- 
ing for, actively involved in, or recovering from orga- 
nized violence in the form of war’ (Morgenthau 1985: 
52). While war has certainly been a recurrent feature of 
international life, itis a crude and deeply dysfunctional 
way for states to ensure their security or realize their 
interests. Because of this, states have devoted as much, 
if not more, effort to liberating themselves from the 
condition of war as they have to embroiling themselves 
in violent conflict. Creating some modicum of interna- 
tional order has been an abiding common interest of 
most states, most of the time (Bull 1977: 8). 

To achieve international order, states have created 
international institutions. People often confuse insti- 
tutions and organizations, incorrectly using the two 
terms interchangeably. International institutions are 
commonly defined as complexes of norms, rules, and 
practices that ‘prescribe behavioral roles, constrain 
activity, and shape expectations’ (Keohane 1989: 3). 
International organizations, like the United Nations, 
are physical entities that have staff, head offices, and 
letterheads. International institutions can exist with- 
out any organizational structure—the 1997 Ottawa 
Convention banning landmines is an institution, but 
there is no landmines head office. Many institutions 
have organizational dimensions, though. The World 
Trade Organization (formerly the General Agreement 


This chapter introduces students to the practice of 
modern international law and to debates surround- 
ing its nature and efficacy. It is written primarily for 
students of international politics, but should also be 
of interest to law students curious about the political 
foundations of international law. Our starting point is 
the idea that international law is best understood as a 
core international institution, a set of norms, rules, and 
practices created by states and other actors to facili- 
tate diverse social goals, from order and coexistence 
to justice and human development. It is, however, an 
institution with distinctive historical roots, and under- 
standing these roots is essential to grasping its unique 
institutional features. 


on Tariffs and Trade) is an institution with a very 
strong organizational structure. While institutions 
can exist without an organizational dimension, inter- 
national organizations cannot exist without an institu- 
tional framework, as their very existence presupposes a 
prior set of norms, rules, and principles that empower 
them to act and which they are charged to uphold. If 
states had never negotiated the Charter of the United 
Nations, the organization simply could not exist, let 
alone function. 

In modern international society, states have cre- 
ated three levels of institutions (see Box 18.1). There are 
deep constitutional institutions, such as the principle of 
sovereignty, which define the terms of legitimate state- 
hood. Without the institution of sovereignty, the world 
of independent states, and the international politics 
it engenders, would simply not exist. States have also 
created fundamental institutions, like international 
law and multilateralism, which provide the basic rules 
and practices that shape how states solve cooperation 
and coordination problems (Reus-Smit 1999: 14). These 
are the institutional norms, techniques, and structures 
that states and other actors invoke and employ when 
they have common ends they want to achieve or clash- 
ing interests they want to contain. Lastly, states have 
developed issue-specific institutions or regimes, such 
as the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), which 
enact fundamental institutional practices in particular 
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> Constitutional institutions 
Constitutional institutions comprise the primary rules and norms 

| of international society, without which society among sovereign 

= states could not exist. The most commonly recognized of these is 
the norm of sovereignty, which holds that within the state, power 
and authority are centralized and hierarchical, and outside the 
state no higher authority exists. The norm of sovereignty is sup- 
ported by a range of auxiliary norms, such as the right to self- 
determination and the norm of non-intervention. 


Fundamental institutions 

Fundamental institutions rest on the foundation provided by 

constitutional institutions. They represent the basic norms and 
= practices that sovereign states employ to facilitate coexistence 
i and cooperation under conditions of international anarchy. They 
= are the rudimentary practices states reach for when seeking to 

collaborate or coordinate their behaviour. Fundamental institu- 

tions have varied from one historical system of states to another, 





realms of inter-state relations. The NPT is a concrete 
expression of the practices of international law and 
multilateralism in the field of arms control. 

We are concerned here with the middle stratum 
of fundamental institutions. In modern international 
society, a range of such institutions exists, including 
international law, multilateralism, bilateralism, diplo- 
macy, and management by the great powers (Bull 
1977). Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, the first two of these have provided the basic 
framework for international cooperation and the pur- 
suit of order. 


but in the modern international system the fundamental institu- 
tional practices of contractual international law and multilateral- 
ism have been the most important. 


Issue-specific institutions or ‘regimes’ 

Issue-specific institutions or ‘regimes’ are the most visible or 
palpable of all international institutions. They are the sets of 
rules, norms, and decision-making procedures that states for- 
mulate to define who constitute legitimate actors and what 
constitutes legitimate action in a given domain of international 
life. Examples of regimes are the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, the Framework Convention on Global Climate Change, 
the Ottawa Convention on Anti-Personnel Landmines, and the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. Importantly, 
issue-specific institutions or regimes are concrete enactments in 
specific issue-areas of fundamental institutional practices, such | 
as international law and multilateralism. 


States have strong incentives to free themselves from the 
insecurities of international anarchy. 


States face common coordination and collaboration 
problems, yet cooperation remains difficult under anarchy. 


To facilitate cooperation, states create international 
institutions, of which three levels exist in modern 
international society: constitutional institutions, 
fundamental institutions, and issue-specific institutions or 
‘regimes. 

We are concerned with fundamental institutions, of which 
international law is one of the most important. 





The modern institution of international law 


Historical roots 


The contemporary international legal system is a his- 
torical artefact. Like most present-day institutions, it 
bears the imprint of the revolutions in social thought 
and practice that from the eighteenth century onwards 
transformed the political landscape of Europe and 
then much of the world. Great thinkers such as Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645) and Emerich de Vattel (1714-67) 
are often cast as the ‘fathers’ of international law, and 
the Treaties of Augsburg (1555), Westphalia (1648), and 
Utrecht (1713) are seen as landmarks in the development 





of international public law. Yet, despite the importance 
of these historical figures and moments, the modern 
international legal system acquired many of its distinc- 
tive characteristics as late as the nineteenth century 
(see Box 18.2). 

The present international system has its roots in 
Europe, and before the nineteenth century the vast 
majority of European states were monarchies. The 
kings and queens who ruled these states justified 
their power by appealing to the doctrine of divine 
right, to the idea that monarchs were ordained with 
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Over the past five centuries, the nature and scope of interna- 
tional society has been conditioned by a series of international 
legal instruments that have defined the nature of legitimate 
Statehood, the scope of sovereign authority, and the bounds of 
rightful state action, international and domestic. The following 
are some of the more important. 


The Treaties of Westphalia, 1648 

The Treaties of Osnabruck and Munster, which together form the 
| Peace of Westphalia’, ended the Thirty Years’ War and were cru- 
| cial in delimiting the political rights and authority of European 
monarchs. Among other things, the Treaties granted monarchs 
rights to maintain standing armies, build fortifications, and levy 
taxes. 


The Treaties of Utrecht, 1713 
The Treaties of Utrecht, which brought an end to the Wars of 
Spanish Succession, consolidated the move to territorial sover- 
_ eignty in Europe. The Treaties of Westphalia did little to define 
the territorial scope of sovereign rights, the geographical domain 
over which such rights could extend. By establishing that fixed 
territorial boundaries, rather than the reach of family ties, should 
define the reach of sovereign authority, the Treaties of Utrecht 
were crucial in establishing the present link between sovereign 
authority and territorial boundaries. 


The Treaty of Paris, 1814 
| The Treaty of Paris ended the Napoleonic Wars and paved the 
> way for the Congress of Vienna (1814-15). The Congress of 
| Vienna, in turn, defined the nature of the post-Napoleonic War 
| settlement, and ultimately led to the Concert of Europe. The 


authority directly from God (Bodin 1967: 40). At this 
time, law was generally understood as the command 
of a legitimate superior—humanity in general, includ- 
ing monarchs, was subject to God’s law and natural 
law, both of which embodied the command of God. 
The subjects of particular states were also ruled by 
municipal law, which was the command of monarchs, 
who stood above such law. These ideas about divinity, 
authority, and law had a profound influence on early 
international law. Derived from the law of nature, 
international law was understood as a set of divinely 
ordained principles of state conduct, accessible to all 
endowed with right reason. European monarchs were 
obliged to observe international law not because they 
had reached a contractual agreement with one another, 
or at least not primarily, but because of fealty to God 
(Grotius 1925: 121). 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
the legitimacy of the absolutist state was challenged by 
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Concert has often been credited with successfully limiting great 
power warfare for a good part of the nineteenth century, but it | 
is also noteworthy as an institution for upholding monarchical 
authority and combating liberal and nationalist movements in 
Europe. 


The Peace Treaty of Versailles, 1919 

The Treaty of Versailles formally ended the First World War (1914- 
18). The Treaty established the League of Nations, specified the 
rights and obligations of the victorious and defeated powers 
(including the notorious regime of reparations on Germany), and | 
created the ‘Mandatories’ system under which ‘advanced nations’ 
were given legal tutelage over colonial peoples. 


The Charter of the United Nations, 1945 

The Charter of the United Nations is the legal regime that created | 
the United Nations as the world’s only ‘supranational’ organiza- 
tion. The Charter defines the structure of the United Nations, the | 
powers of its constitutive agencies, and the rights and obligations 
of sovereign states that are party to the Charter. Among other 
things, the Charter is the key legal document limiting the use of 
force to instances of self-defence and collective peace enforce- 
ment endorsed by the United Nations Security Council. 


The Declaration on Granting Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, 1960 

Though not a legally binding document, General Assembly 
Resolution 1514 (XV) signalled the normative delegitimation of 
European colonialism, and was critical in establishing the right 
to self-determination, which in turn facilitated the wholesale 
decolonization of the European empires. 


the principles of liberalism and nationalism. By the 
second half of the nineteenth century, European states 
underwent dramatic internal transformations, as the 
principles of constitutionalism and popular sovereignty 
weakened monarchs’ authority, empowered parliamen- 
tary institutions, and extended the franchise. With this 
transformation came a new conception of law—law as 
reciprocal accord. Law was deemed legitimate to the 
extent that it was authored by those who were subject to 
the law, or their representatives, and it applied equally 
to all citizens in all like circumstances. Once this ideal 
was firmly established in the major European states, it 
started to filter into relations between states, leading to 
the rise of contractual international law, or what is often 
termed ‘positive’ law. International law was now seen as 
the product of negotiations between sovereign states, 
not the command of God, and states were obliged to 
observe such law, not because of fealty, but because they 
had entered into reciprocally binding agreements with 
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other states—because international law represents the 
‘mutual will of the nations concerned’ (von Martens 
1795: 47-8). 

Conditioned by these historical forces, the mod- 
ern institution of international law has developed four 
distinctive characteristics: a multilateral form of legis- 
lation; a consent-based form of legal obligation; a pecu- 
liar language of reasoning and argument; and a strong 
discourse of institutional autonomy. 


Multilateral legislation 


If we define legislation broadly as the formulation and 
enactment of legally binding norms or rules, then the 
legislation of international law takes place both for- 
mally and informally. New norms and rules evolve 
constantly through the informal arguments, social 
learning, and repeated practices of states and non-state 
actors. For instance, there is now considerable debate 
about whether new legal norms are evolving to qualify 
state sovereignty and permit humanitarian interven- 
tion. If such norms are evolving, these processes are 
far from complete. If they do consolidate, however, it 
will have been less the result of formal legal codifica- 
tion than persistent normative debate and the reinter- 
pretation of existing legal norms. Informal processes 
such as these are crucially important, as they are one 
of the principal means by which customary norms of 
international law evolve. Customary norms are a spe- 
cial category of international law; they have such high 
normative standing in the community of states that 
they are considered binding on all states, irrespective 
of whether they have consented. Many of the rules 
governing territorial jurisdiction, freedom of the seas, 
and the diplomatic immunities of states are customary, 
and most of these evolved through informal processes 
(Byers 1999: 3). 

In addition to these informal modes of law-making, 
states have also developed more formal methods of 
legislation, the most distinctive being the practice of 
multilateralism. Before the Napoleonic Wars, multilat- 
eralism was a relatively marginal institutional practice. 
States certainly engaged in cooperative practices involv- 
ing three or more states, but these were often aggrega- 
tions of bilateral arrangements (such as the Peaces of 
Westphalia and Utrecht), and were seldom based on 
reciprocally binding rules of conduct (a mark of true 
multilateralism (Ruggie 1993)). It was only in the nine- 
teenth century, as liberalism began transforming the 
internal constitutions of leading European powers, that 


multilateralism became the preferred mode of inter- 
national legislation. If law was legitimate only if those 
subject to it authored it, and only if it applied equally to 
all subjects in all like circumstances, then an interna- 
tional means of legislation had to be found that could 
meet these standards. It was in this context that multi- 
lateralism rose to prominence. 


Consent and legal obligation 


Grotius wrote that states are obliged to obey the law 
of nations—along with the laws of nature and God— 
‘even though they have made no promise’ (1925: 
121). Fealty to God was the ultimate root of all legal 
obligations in the Age of Absolutism, and consent 
constituted a secondary, if still important, source of 
obligation. This contrasts dramatically with the situa- 
tion today, in which consent is treated as the primary 
source of international legal obligation (Henkin 1995: 
27). This emphasis on consent is integral to much con- 
temporary discourse on international law. Leaders of 
states will often use the fact of their consent, or the 
lack of it, to display their sovereign rights. And critics 
use evidence of state consent to criticize governments 
for failing to live up to their obligations under inter- 
national law. 

The status of consent as the principal source of 
modern international legal obligation is complicated, 
however, by two things. To begin with, we have already 
noted that states are, in reality, bound by rules to 
which they have not formally consented, principally 
those of customary international law. In determining 
whether a norm constitutes customary law, scholars 
and jurists look for general observance of the norm 
and opinio juris, the recognition by states that they are 
observing the norm because it constitutes law (Price 
2004: 107). Both of these are thought to be indicators 
of tacit consent, but as critics of liberalism have long 
argued, tacit consent is not the same as actual consent, 
and extrapolating tacit consent from norm-consistent 
behaviour is fraught with difficulties. Second, the idea 
that consent is the principal source of international 
legal obligation is philosophically highly problematic 
(Reus-Smit 2003). As the celebrated legal theorist H. 
L. A. Hart observed, consent can only be obligating if 
there exists a prior rule that specifies that promises to 
observe legal rules are binding. But because this rule 
would be what gives consent its normative standing, 
consent cannot be the source of that prior rule’s obliga- 
tory force (1994: 225). 
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Language and practice of justification 


In addition to its distinctive forms of legislation and 
legal obligation, the modern institution of international 
law is characterized by a peculiar language and prac- 
tice of justification. If we consider the role that inter- 
national law plays in global life, we see that it operates 
as more than a pristine set of rules calmly and logically 
applied to clear-cut situations by authoritative juridi- 
cal interpreters. International law is alive in the central 
political debates of international society; it structures 
arguments about right and wrong, about the bounds 
of legitimate action, about authority and membership, 
and about the full spectrum of international issues, 
from the management of fisheries to the use of force. 
On close inspection, though, we see that this argument 
and debate takes a distinctive form. 

First, international legal argument is rhetorical. It is 
tempting to believe that legal argument is strictly logi- 
cal, that it is concerned with the straightforward, objec- 
tive application of a rule to a situation. But this ignores 
the central and inevitable role that interpretation plays 
in determining which rules apply, their meaning, and 
the nature of the case at hand. In reality, legal argu- 
ment appears as rhetorical as it is logical. As Friedrich 
Kratochwil argues: 


Legal arguments deal with the finding and interpreta- 
tion of the applicable norms and procedures, and with 
the presentation of the relevant facts and their evalu- 
ations. Both questions turn on the issue of whether a 
particular interpretation of a fact-pattern is accept- 
able rather than ‘true’; consequently strict logic plays a 


minor role in this process of finding the law. 
(Kratochwil 1989: 42) 


Second, international legal argument is analogical: it 
is concerned ‘to establish similarities among different 
cases or objects in the face of (striking) dissimilarities’ 
(Kratochwil 1989: 223). International actors reason 
with analogies in three different ways. They use them to 
interpret a given rule (rule A was interpreted in a par- 
ticular way, and given the logic applied, rule B should 
be interpreted the same way). They draw similarities 
between one class of action and another to claim that 
the former is, or is not, rule-governed (case C was rule- 
governed, and given the similarities with case D, case D 
should be rule-governed as well). And they invoke anal- 
ogies to establish the status of one rule with reference to 
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_ Multilateral legislation 
The principal mechanism modern states employ to ‘legislate’ 
international law is multilateral diplomacy, which is commonly 
defined as cooperation between three or more states based 
on, or with a view to formulating, reciprocally binding rules of 
conduct. 


Consent and legal obligation 

It is a norm of the modern international legal system that states 
are obliged to observe legal rules because they have consented 
| to those rules. A state that has not consented to the rules of a 
> particular legal treaty is not bound by those rules. The only 

exception to this concerns rules of customary international 

law, and even then implied or tacit consent plays an important 

role in the determination of which rules have customary status. 


Language and practice of justification 


Modern international law is characterized by a distinctive form 
or argument, justification, or reasoning. As the accompanying 
text explains, this practice is both rhetorical and analogical. 


The discourse of institutional autonomy 
In many historical periods, and in many social and cultural set- 
tings, the political and legal realms have been entwined. For 
instance, the Absolutist conception of sovereignty bound the 
two realms together in the figure of the sovereign. In the mod- 
ern era, by contrast, the political and legal realms are thought 
to be radically different, with their own logics and institutional : 
settings. Domestically, this informs ideas about the constitu- 
tional separation of powers; internationally, it has encour- 
; aged the view that international politics and law are separate | 
spheres of social action. This has not only affected how the 
academic disciplines of International Relations and law have 
evolved, but also how state practice has evolved. 


other rules (rule E has customary status, and since the 
same levels of assent and dissent are evident in the case 
of rule F, rule F should be accorded customary status as 
well). See Box 18.3. 


The discourse of institutional autonomy 


The final distinctive characteristic of the modern institu- 
tion of international law is its strong discourse of institu- 
tional autonomy. As students of International Relations, 
we are accustomed to think of politics and law as sepa- 
rate social domains, as realms of human action with 
distinct logics and practices. One of the most interesting 
insights of recent studies is that political actors regularly 
speak and act as if at some point in a negotiation, at some 
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stage in a crisis, action moved from the political to the 
legal realm, a realm in which different types of argu- 
ment and practice prevail. In the political realm, claims 
of self-interest and barely veiled coercive practices are 
considered legitimate if distasteful, but in the legal realm 
legal reasoning and argument become the legitimate 
form of action. Compare, for instance, US strategies on 
Iraq within the confines of the UN Security Council in 
2003, where Washington’s arguments were constrained 
by available legal justifications, with its practices outside 
the Council, where its claims were more self-interested 
and its practices more openly coercive. 

Two things should be noted about this discourse of 
institutional autonomy. First, imagining the political 
and legal realms as separate and distinct is a modern 
phenomenon. In the age of absolute monarchies in 
Europe, politics and law were joined in the figure of 


e Modern international law is a historical artefact, a product of 

the revolutions in thought and practice that transformed the 
governance of European states after the French Revolution 
(1789). 


. Before the French Revolution, in the ‘Age of Absolutism’, law 
was understood principally as the command of a legitimate 
superior, and international law was seen as a command of 
God, derived from natural law. In the modern period, law 
has come to be seen as something contracted between 
legal subjects or their representatives, and international law 


the sovereign. One of the features of modern, particu- 
larly liberal, thought is the idea that political and legal 
powers need to be separated by quarantining politics 
to the executive and legislative realms, and legal inter- 
pretation and application to the judicial realm. This 
is what lies behind the modern constitutional idea of 
a ‘separation of powers. Second, imagining separate 
political and legal realms in international relations 
contributes to international order, and is thus politi- 
cally functional for states. Perception of a legal realm, 
recognition that a spectrum of issues, practices, and 
processes are governed by legal rules and procedures, 
and mutual understanding that certain forms of action 
are empowered or foreclosed within the legal realm, 
brings a certain discipline, structure, and predictabil- 
ity to international relations that would be missing in 
conditions of pure anarchy. 


has been seen as the expression of the mutual will of 
nations. 


Because of its historical roots, the modern institution of 
international law has a number of distinctive characteristics, 
informed largely by the values of political liberalism. 


e The most distinctive characteristics of the modern institution 
of international law are its multilateral form of legislation, its 
consent-based form of legal obligation, its language and 
practice of justification, and its discourse of institutional 
autonomy. 


From international to supranational law? 


So long as international law was designed primarily to 
facilitate international order—to protect the negative 
liberties of sovereign states—it remained a relatively 
circumscribed, if essential, institution. This was appar- 
ent in four characteristics of international law, at least 
until the developments of the last three decades. First, 
states were the primary subjects of international law, 
the principal bearers of rights and obligations: “The 
classic view has been that international law applies 
only to states’ (Higgins 1994: 40). The 1933 Montevideo 
Convention on the Rights and Duties of States estab- 
lishes the ‘state as a person of international law’, defines 
what constitutes a state, and lays down the principal 
rights and obligations enjoyed by states (Weston et al. 





1990: 12). Second, and related to the above, states were 
the primary agents of international law, the only actors 
empowered to formulate, enact, and enforce interna- 
tional law. International law was thus viewed as an arte- 
fact of state practice, not the legislation of a community 
of humankind. Third, international law was concerned 
with the regulation of inter-state relations. How states 
interacted with one another fell within the purview of 
international law; how they operated within their ter- 
ritorial boundaries did not—a distinction enshrined in 
the twin international norms of self-determination and 
non-intervention. Finally, the scope of international 
law was confined—or attempted to be confined—to 
questions of order not justice. The principal objective 
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of international law was the maintenance of peace and 
stability based on mutual respect for each state’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and domestic jurisdiction; issues of 
distributive justice and the protection of basic human 
rights lay outside its brief (see Case Study 1). 

In recent decades states have sought to move beyond 
the simple pursuit of international order towards the 


ambitious yet amorphous objective of global gover- 
nance, and international law has begun to change in 
fascinating ways. First, although states are ‘still at the 
heart of the international legal system’ (Higgins 1994: 








© UN photo Michos Tzovaras 


From one perspective, international law is easily cast as a 
Western, even imperial, institution. As we have seen, its roots 
lie in the European intellectual movements of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Ideas propagated at that time not only 
drew on ideas of natural law, which could be traced back to 
ancient Greek and Roman thought, they also drew a clear distinc- 
tion between international laws that were appropriate among 
Christian peoples and those that should govern how Christians 
related to peoples in the Muslim world, the Americas, and later 
Asia. The former were based on assumptions of the inherent 
equality of Christian peoples, the latter on the inherent superior- 
ity of Christians over non-Christians. 

Further evidence of this Western bias can be found in the 
‘standard of civilization’ that European powers codified in 
international law during the nineteenth century (Gong 1984). 
According to this standard, non-Western polities were granted 
sovereign recognition only if they exhibited certain domestic 
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39), individuals, groups, and organizations are increas- 
ingly becoming recognized subjects of international 
law. The development of an expansive body of interna- 
tional human rights law, supported by evolving mecha- 
nisms of enforcement, has given individuals, as well as 
some collectivities such as minority groups or indige- 
nous peoples, clear rights under international law. And 
recent moves to hold individuals criminally respon- 
sible for violations of those rights—evident in the war 
crimes tribunals for Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia, 
and in the creation of the International Criminal 


oko) fo) 


political characteristics and only if they were willing and able to 
participate in the prevailing diplomatic practices. The standard 
was heavily biased towards Western political and legal institu- 
tions as the accepted model. On the basis of the standard, 
European powers divided the world's peoples into ‘civilized’, ‘bar- 
barian’, and ‘savage’ societies, a division they used to justify vari- 
ous degrees of Western tutelage. 

Many claim that Western bias still characterizes the interna- 
tional legal order. Cited here is the Anglo-European dominance 
of peak legal institutions, most notably the United Nations 
Security Council, and international human rights law, which is 
said to impose a set of Western values about the rights of the 
individual on non-Western societies where such ideas are alien. 
These biases are seen as coming together around the issue of 
humanitarian intervention. Western powers are accused of using 
their privileged position on the Security Council, and of bran- 
dishing human rights norms, to intervene in the domestic politics 
of weak, developing countries. 

All these criticisms have validity. However, the nature and role 
of international law in contemporary world politics is more com- 
plex than it first appears. To begin with, at the heart of the mod- 
ern international legal system lies a set of customary norms that 
uphold the legal equality of all sovereign states, as well as their 
rights to self-determination and non-intervention. Non-Western 
states have been the most vigorous proponents and defenders 
of these cardinal legal norms, and their survival as independ- 


ent political entities depends on the continued salience of | 


these principles. Second, non-Western peoples were more cen- 
trally involved in the development of the international human 
rights regime than is commonly acknowledged. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was the product of a deliberate and 
systematic process of intercultural dialogue, a dialogue involv- 
ing representatives of the world’s major cultures (Glendon 2002). 
And the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
which is often portrayed as a reflection of Western values, was 
shaped in critical ways by newly independent postcolonial states 
(Reus-Smit 2001). What is more, international human rights law 
has been an important resource in the struggles of many subject 
peoples against repressive governments and against institutions 
such as colonialism. 
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Court—indicate the clear obligations individuals bear 
to observe basic human rights. Second, non-state actors 
are becoming important agents in the international 
legal process. While such actors cannot formally enact 
international law, and their practices do not contribute 
to the development of customary international law, they 
often play a crucial role in shaping the normative envi- 
ronment in which states are moved to codify specific 
legal rules, in providing information to national govern- 
ments that encourages the redefinition of state interests 
and the convergence of policies across different states, 
and, finally, in actually drafting international treaties 
and conventions. This last role was first seen in how the 
International Committee of the Red Cross drafted the 
1864 Geneva Convention (Finnemore 1996: 69-88), and 
more recently in the role that non-state actors played 
in the development of the Ottawa Convention on Anti- 
Personnel Landmines (Price 1998) and in the creation of 
the International Criminal Court. 

Third, international law is increasingly concerned 
with global, not merely international, regulation. Where 
the principles of self-determination and non-interven- 
tion once erected a fundamental boundary between the 


e So long as international law was designed to facilitate 
international order, it was circumscribed in key ways: states 
were the principal subjects and agents of international law; 
international law was concerned with the regulation of 
inter-state relations; and the scope of international law was 
confined to questions of order. 

The quest for global governance is pushing international law 
into new areas, raising questions about whether international 
law is transforming into a form of supranational law. 


Individuals, and to some extent collectivities, are gradually 
acquiring rights and responsibilities under international law, 


The laws of war 


International law governing the use of force is rightly 
considered the core of the modern international legal 
system. Traditionally, such law has divided into two 
types: jus ad bellum, the law governing when states 
may use force or wage war, and jus in bello, the law 
governing the conduct of war once launched. Two 
things should be noted about these dimensions of the 
laws of war. First, from their earliest articulations, they 
have always been entwined. Second, the content of jus 
ad bellum and jus in bello has undergone significant 


international and domestic legal realms, this boundary is 
now being breached by the development of international 
rules that regulate how states should behave within their 
territories. Notable here is international trade law and 
the growing corpus of international environmental law, 
as well as the previously mentioned body of international 
human rights law. The penetration of these laws through 
the boundaries of the sovereign state is facilitated by the 
growing tendency of national courts to draw on precepts 
of international law in their rulings. Finally, the rules, 
norms, and principles of international law are no longer 
confined to maintaining international order, narrowly 
defined. Not only does the development of international 
humanitarian law indicate a broadening of international 
law to address questions of global justice, but recent 
decisions by the United Nations Security Council, which 
warrant international interventions in places like Libya, 
have seen gross violations of human rights by sovereign 
states treated as threats to international peace and secu- 
rity, thus legitimating action under Chapter 7 of the UN 
Charter. In doing so, the Security Council implies that 
international order is dependent on the maintenance of 
at least minimum standards of global justice. 


establishing their status as both subjects and agents under 
international law. 


Non-governmental actors are becoming increasingly 
important in the development and codification of 
international legal norms. 


International law is increasingly affecting domestic legal 
regimes and practices, and the rules of the international legal 
system are no longer confined to issues of order. As 
international humanitarian law evolves, issues of global 
justice are permeating the international legal order. 





change, and what were once cardinal norms have, in 
some cases, been completely reversed. The laws of war 
have thus been an evolving project, responding over 
time to the profound social and technological changes 
that have transformed the international system over the 
last five centuries. 

The most dramatic change has occurred in the cen- 
tral precepts of jus ad bellum. Early writings on just war 
stressed the importance of ‘just cause’, the idea that wag- 
ing war was justified, morally as well as legally, if a state 
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was responding to an unwarranted attack or seeking 
reparations for damages. This was greatly complicated, 
however, by norms that appeared to cut in the opposite 
direction. For instance, it was widely believed that sover- 
eign rights could be secured through conquest. In others 
words, if a ruler succeeded in establishing control over 
a territory and its people, he or she was the sovereign 
authority. During the nineteenth century, the idea that 
just cause established just war gave way to the much more 
permissive notion that war was justified if it served a 
state's vital national interests, interests that the state itself 
had the sole right to define. This was the heyday of the 
principle that the right to wage war was a fundamental 
sovereign right, a privilege that defined the very essence 
of sovereignty. The dire consequences of this principle 
were evident in the First and Second World Wars, and 
after 1945 the scope of legally justifiable war was dramati- 
cally circumscribed. The Charter of the United Nations 
confines the legitimate use of force to two situations: the 
use of force in self-defence (Chapter 7, Article 51), which 
remained an unqualified sovereign right, and the use 
of force as part of a Security Council-sanctioned peace 
enforcement action (Chapter 7, Article 42). 

Parallel to these changes, the precepts of jus in bello 
have evolved as well. Here the trend has been less one of 
radical change in core principles than a gradual expansion 
of the scope of international legal constraints on permis- 
sible conduct in war. Three areas of constraint are particu- 
larly noteworthy. The first relates to the kind of weaponry 
that is legally permitted. The Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 were landmarks in this regard, establishing 
conventions prohibiting the use of expanding bullets, the 
dropping of bombs from balloons, and the use of projec- 
tiles that diffused gases. Since then legally binding treaties 
have come into force proscribing a range of weaponry, 
including the use and deployment of landmines and the 
manufacture and use of chemical weapons. 

The second area of constraint relates to how military 
combatants must be treated. Of central importance here 
are the four Geneva Conventions of 1864, 1906, 1929, 
and 1949 respectively, along with their three additional 
protocols of 1977 (the first two) and 2005 (the third). The 
third area concerns the treatment of non-combatants, 
for which the Geneva Conventions were also crucially 
important. The deliberate targeting of non-combatants 
has long been proscribed, but in recent years attempts 
have been made to tighten these proscriptions further. 
Worth noting here is the successful move to codify rape 
in war as an international crime. 

The evolution of the laws of war is one of the 
clearest examples of the aforementioned shift from 
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international to supranational law. This is particularly 
apparent in the development since the end of the cold 
war of, first, the international criminal tribunals for the 
former Yugoslavia and Rwanda (ICTY and ICTR) and, 
second, the International Criminal Court (ICC). The 
last of these is the most ambitious international judi- 
cial experiment since the end of the Second World War, 
established to prosecute the crimes of genocide, crimes 
against humanity, war crimes, and the crime of aggres- 
sion (see Case Study 2). 

Since 2001 the laws of war have come under sus- 
tained challenge, as the USAs conduct in the ‘war 
on terror’ has pushed the limits of both jus ad bel- 
lum and jus in bello. The Bush administration's inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was widely seen as a legitimate 
act of self-defence, the Taliban government having 
openly harboured the Al Qaeda terrorist organiza- 
tion responsible for the 9/11 attacks on New York and 
Washington. The subsequent invasion of Iraq, how- 
ever, was roundly criticized as a violation of interna- 
tional law. The administrations attempt to establish a 
new right of ‘preventive’ self-defence was unsuccessful, 
and it was unable to persuade a majority of Security 
Council members that the threat posed by Saddam 
Hussein was sufficient to justify an international peace 
enforcement action. A persistent aura of illegality has 
thus surrounded the Iraq conflict, an aura exacerbated 
by perceived abuses of jus in bello in the war on terror. 
Most notable here has been the treatment of suspected 
terrorist combatants. The Bush administration drew 
major international criticism for its imprisonment of 
suspects at Guantanamo Bay without the protections 
of the 1949 Geneva Convention or normal judicial 
processes within the USA. It was also widely criticized 
for its practice of ‘extraordinary rendition, the CIAs 
abduction of suspects overseas and their purported 
transfer to third countries known to practise torture. 

Over the past decade, therefore, fears have grown 
that the established framework of international law is 
crumbling, unable to deal with the ‘revisionist’ prac- 
tices of a unilateralist lone superpower (for an excel- 
lent overview, see Steiner et al. 2008). This perception 
has been accentuated by other notable challenges to the 
laws of war, challenges that appeared to have the tacit 
consent of Washington. Israel’s invasion of Gaza stands 
out here, an invasion criticized for grave breaches of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention by the Goldstone Report 
of the United Nations Fact Finding Mission on the Gaza 
Conflict (United Nations 2009a). Soon after assum- 
ing the presidency, President Obama moved quickly to 
bring American practice closer in line with established 
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Until recently it was unimaginable that individual leaders of 
states who commit gross violations of human rights could be 
prosecuted for their actions. It was long assumed that such fig- 
ures were protected by the doctrine of sovereign immunity. As 
the source of national laws and the authority of national courts, 
they were assumed to be ‘above’ the law. This coincided with 
the widespread practice of turning a blind eye to even the most 
flagrant human rights abuses. Post-authoritarian regimes were 
often unwilling to pursue former leaders closely associated with 
security forces; neighbouring countries frequently offered asylum 
to exiled dictators, and there were few if any international legal 
mechanisms to hold these figures to account. 

In the past twenty years, however, the situation has changed 
dramatically. The creation of the International Criminal Tribunals 
for the former Yugoslavia and Rwanda, and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of the International Criminal Court (ICC), have greatly 
enhanced the international mechanisms for ensuring individual 
criminal accountability. Yet this is but one dimension of change. 


precepts of international law, issuing an Executive Order 
to close the Guantanamo detention centre (a move he 
later retreated from), banning rendition for purposes of 


e Placing limits on the legitimate use of force is one of the key 
challenges of the international community, and the laws of 
war have evolved to meet this challenge. 


The laws of war have traditionally been divided into those 
governing when the use of force is legitimate, jus ad bellum, 


and how war may be conducted, jus in bello. 


Laws governing when war is legally permitted have changed 
dramatically over the history of the international system, the 
most notable difference being between the nineteenth- 

century view that to wage war was a sovereign right and the 
post-1945 view that war was only justified in self-defence or 


A growing number of post-authoritarian states have launched 
their own domestic prosecutions of former leaders, including 
heads of state. And in several cases, courts in other countries 
have sought to prosecute the leaders of other states, invoking the 
principle of universal jurisdiction in cases of gross human rights 
violations (the most famous example being the attempt by a 
Spanish court to have the ex-Chilean dictator, Augusto Pinochet, 
extradited from the United Kingdom). So marked is this prolifera- 
tion of judicial processes that Kathryn Sikkink has termed it ‘The 
Justice Cascade’ (Sikkink 2011). 

These developments have not been without their crit- 
ics, though. Pursuing prosecutions of sitting heads of state is 
seen by some as undermining efforts to end civil conflicts and 
ensure transitions to democracy (Snyder and Vinjamuri 2004). 
International tribunals have been criticized for their slowness and 
the procedural fairness of their decisions, and, most importantly 
for our purposes, they have been cast as quasi-imperial tools of 
the West, institutions sponsored by Western governments and 
NGOs but focused squarely on crimes committed in weak, often 
non-Western, countries. Yet, as Sikkink demonstrates, this latter 
claim is difficult to sustain. Some of the most prominent figures 
in the long struggle to have individual accountability codified 
in international criminal law came from the global South, most 
notably the Egyptian legal scholar and activist Cherif Bassiouni. 
In the negotiation of the Rome Statute of the ICC, African states 
were among the most enthusiastic supporters. And while crit- 
ics like to point out that the ICC's first four cases came from 
Africa, it is important to recognize that three of these cases were 
referred to the court by the African governments themselves. 
Even if these criticisms held for the international tribunals and 
courts, though, one needs to look more broadly to the growth of | 
national prosecutions. The most dramatic growth has occurred 
in Latin America, but, as Sikkink shows, such nationally instituted 
prosecutions have also increased in Africa and Asia (2011: 180). 





torture, mandating that the Red Cross be given access to 
anyone detained in conflict, and re-engaging multilat- 
eral processes on the use of force. 


as part of a UN-mandated international peace enforcement 
action. 


Laws governing how war may be conducted divide, broadly, 
into three categories: those governing weaponry, 
combatants, and non-combatants. 


Since 2001 both jus ad bellum and jus in bello have come 
under challenge as the Bush administration sought to 
conduct the war on terror without the constraints of 
established principles of international law, a practice that the 
Obama administration has sought to reverse. 
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Theoretical approaches to international law 





Like most aspects of International Relations, sev- 
eral theoretical perspectives have been formulated to 
explain the nature, function, and salience of interna- 
tional law. What follows is a brief survey of the most 
prominent theoretical perspectives on international 
law, focusing on those approaches that together consti- 
tute the principal axes of contemporary debate. 


Realism 


Realists are great sceptics about international law, and 
they are deeply hostile to the liberal-idealist notion 
of ‘peace through law. George Kennan, the renowned 
realist diplomat-scholar, argued that this ‘undoubtedly 
represents in part an attempt to transpose the Anglo- 
Saxon concept of individual law into the international 
field and to make it applicable to governments as it is 
applicable here at home to individuals’ (1996: 102). The 
absence of a central authority to legislate, adjudicate, 
and enforce international law leads realists to doubt 
whether international law is really law at all. At best, 
Morgenthau claimed, it is a form of ‘primitive law, akin 
to that of ‘preliterate societies, such as the Australian 
aborigines and the Yurok of northern California’ (1985: 
295). For realists, international legal obligation is weak 
at best. Within the state, citizens are obliged to obey 
the law because sanctions exist to punish illegal behav- 
iour. Yet sanctions have been few in international rela- 
tions, and enforcement mechanisms are rudimentary. 
To speak of states having strong international legal 
obligations is thus nonsensical for realists. (For a more 
detailed discussion of realism, see Ch. 6). 


Neo-liberal institutionalism 


Until recently, neo-liberals shied away from directly dis- 
cussing international law, even though their concept of 
‘regimes bore a close affinity (see Chs 7 and 8). This was 
partly because much of their inspiration came from eco- 
nomic theory rather than from law, and partly because 
in the realist-dominated field of cold war international 
relations it was less provocative to speak the language of 
regimes and institutions than that of international law. 
Since the end of the cold war, however, neo-liberals have 
been at the forefront of calls for a more productive dia- 
logue between International Relations and international 
law. Not surprisingly, though, their understanding of 


this dialogue, and the initiatives they have taken to fos- 
ter it, have been heavily influenced by their rationalist 
theoretical commitments (see Chs 9 and 10 for criti- 
cisms). States are treated as rational egoists, law is seen 
as an intervening variable between the goals of states 
and political outcomes, and law is seen as a regulatory 
institution, not a constitutive one that conditions states’ 
identities and interests (see Goldstein et al. 2000). 


Constructivism 


As explained in Chapter 10, constructivists argue that 
normative and ideational structures are as important 
as, if not more important than, material structures; 
they hold that understanding how actors’ identi- 
ties shape their interests and strategies is essential to 
understanding their behaviour; and they believe that 
social structures are sustained only through routinized 
human practices (see Ch. 10). These ideas provide clear 
openings for the study of international law, and it is not 
surprising that constructivists have found considerable 
common ground with legal theorists. By broadening 
our understanding of politics to include issues of iden- 
tity and purpose as well as strategy, by treating rules, 
norms, and ideas as constitutive, not just constraining, 
and by stressing the importance of discourse, commu- 
nication, and socialization in framing actors’ behav- 
iour, constructivists offer resources for understanding 
the politics of international law which is lacking in real- 
ist and neo-liberal thought (see Reus-Smit 2004 and 
Brunnée and Toope 2010). 


The new liberalism 


The ‘new liberalism’ in international relations (which 
draws on strands of liberal thought discussed in Chs 
7 and 8) seeks to reformulate liberalism as a positive 
social scientific paradigm (Moravcsik 1997: 513). Its 
three core assumptions are that individuals are the 
fundamental actors in international relations, that the 
interests of states are defined by dominant domestic 
interest groups, and that in the international arena 
the ‘configuration of interdependent state preferences 
determines state behavior (Moravcsik 1997: 516-20). 
Building on these assumptions, Anne-Marie Slaughter 
has proposed a three-tiered conception of international 
law. Most provocatively, she disaggregates the state 
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itself, stressing the transnational linkages between 
the executive, legislative, administrative, and judicial 
parts of different states. She then divides international 
law into three tiers: the voluntary law of individuals 
and groups in transnational society; the law of trans- 
national governmental institutions; and the law of 
inter-state relations (Slaughter 1995). Because liberal 
theory stresses the primacy of individuals and private 
groups in shaping political and legal outcomes, the tra- 
ditional ordering of international law, which privileges 
the international public law of inter-state relations, 
is turned on its head, with law that directly regulates 
individuals and groups (the first two tiers) taking pre- 
cedence. Furthermore, in international public law, law 
that most directly affects individual-state relations is 
given priority, thus placing human rights law at the 
‘core’ of international law (Slaughter 2000, 2004). 


Critical legal studies 


Up to this point we have considered a number of theo- 
ries bearing the mark of political liberalism. During 
the 1980s a body of critical international legal theory 
emerged to challenge the inherent liberalism of modern 
international legal thought and practice. Often termed 
‘critical legal studies’ or the ‘new stream’, its proponents 
argue that liberalism is stultifying international legal 
theory, pushing it between the equally barren extremes 
of ‘apology—the rationalization of established sov- 
ereign order—and ‘utopia—the naive imagining 
that international law can civilize the world of states 
(Koskenniemi 1989). 

Their critique of liberalism in international law 
incorporates four propositions (see Purvis 1991). First, 
they argue that the underlying logic of liberalism in 
international law is incoherent. Such liberalism denies 
that there can be any objective values beyond the par- 
ticularistic values of individual states, and yet it imag- 
ines that international conflicts can be resolved on the 
basis of objective and neutral rules. Second, critical legal 
scholars claim that international legal thought operates 
within a confined intellectual structure. The twin pillars 
of this structure are liberal ideology and public interna- 
tional legal argument. The former works to naturalize 
the sovereign order, to place beyond critical reflection 
the principles of sovereignty and sovereign equality. The 
latter confines legitimate legal argument within certain 
confines. ‘[T]raditional international legal argument’, 
Nigel Purvis contends, ‘must be understood as a recur- 
ring self-referential search for origins, authority, and 


coherence’ (1991: 105). Third, critical legal scholars chal- 
lenge the purported determinacy of international legal 
rules. Legal positivism holds that a rule has a singular 
and objective meaning—hence the idea of ‘finding the 
law. For the critics, this is patently false: ‘any interna- 
tional legal doctrine can justify multiple and compet- 
ing outcomes in any legal debate’ (Purvis 1991: 108). 
Finally, critical legal scholars argue that the authority 
of international law can only ever be self-validating; it 
is only through its own internal rituals that it can attain 
the legitimacy needed to attract state compliance and 
engagement (Purvis 1991: 109-13). 


The practice turn 


Echoing developments in International Relations 
theory (see Adler and Pouliot 2011 and Pouliot 2010), 
the most recent theoretical approach to international 
law emphasizes the nature and importance of knowl- 
edgeable social practices. In a major new book, Jutta 
Brunnée and Stephen Toope set out to understand the 
sources of international legal obligation: why under 
certain circumstances states feel duty-bound to observe 
international law (Brunnée and Toope 2010, and see 
‘Symposium on Legitimacy and Legality in International 
Law’ 2011). This has been one of the most vexed ques- 
tions surrounding international law, with realists attrib- 
uting obligation to fear of coercion, liberal-positivists 
to state consent, and others to the perceived legitimacy 
or fairness of legal rules and procedures. Brunnée and 
Toope argue instead, however, that feelings of legal 
obligation derive from engagement in legal practices. 
Legal obligation, they argue, is an ‘internalized com- 
mitment’, a ‘feeling’ actors have about the legitimacy 
of a legal order and its attendant rules’ (Brunnée and 
Toope 2010: 45). Such feelings are not internally gen- 
erated, however; they are socially constructed. Only 
through social interaction, by participating in inter- 
national legal practices, do actors develop an internal 
commitment to observe the law. Not all norm-governed 
practices generate feelings of ‘legal’ obligation, how- 
ever. The practices concerned must meet certain ‘cri- 
teria of legality’. For practices to be ‘legal’ they must 
be general, officially promulgated, prospective, clear, 
non-contradictory, realistic, constant, and congruent 
(Brunnée and Toope 2010: 26). ‘Only when the condi- 
tions of legality are met, and embraced by a commu- 
nity of practice, can we imagine agents feeling obliged 
to shape their behavior in the light of the promulgated 
rules’ (Brunnée and Toope 2010: 41). 
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o e Realists argue that international law is only important when it 
serves the interests of powerful states. 


Neo-liberals explain how self-interested states come to 
construct dense networks of international legal regimes. 


Constructivists treat international law as part of the 
normative structures that condition state and non-state 
agency in international relations. Like other social norms, 
they emphasize the way in which law constitutes actors’ 
identities, interests, and strategies. 


Conclusion 


This chapter opened by noting the ‘paradox’ of interna- 
tional law—the fact that while scholars often downplay 
the value and efficacy of international law, sovereign 
states devote enormous amounts of time and energy 
to constructing ever more elaborate legal regimes. We 
then considered the role that institutions play in facili- 
tating coexistence and cooperation among states, and 
how the modern institution of international law arose 
historically. It was argued that international law was 


Questions 


Chapter 18 International law 


e New liberals emphasize the domestic origins of state 
preferences and, in turn, international law. In international 
law, they stress the need to disaggregate the state to 
understand transnational legal integration and interaction, 
and they prioritize international humanitarian law. 


Critical legal studies concentrates on the way in which the 
inherent liberalism of international law seriously curtails its 
radical potential. 





both functional to the needs of an increasingly com- 
plex international system, but also deeply grounded in 
ideas about legitimate rule that accompanied the rise of 
political liberalism. After considering trends that may 
be transforming international law into a form of supra- 
national or transnational law, we concluded by survey- 
ing the principal theories about the nature and efficacy 
of international law, each of which presents a different 
set of viewpoints on the ‘paradox’ of international law. 


OW 


1 Canyou think of other factors, in addition to those listed in the chapter, that contributed 
to the rise of modern international law in the last two centuries? 

2 lIs the ‘paradox of international law’ really a paradox? 

3 Do you find persuasive the argument that states create institutions to sustain international 


order? 


4 Can you think of other distinctive characteristics of the modern institution of international 


law not raised in the chapter? 


5 Which of the theories of international law surveyed do you find most persuasive, and 


why? 


6 If you were asked to predict the future of international law, how would you use the 
theories surveyed to construct an answer? 

7 What do you think are the strengths and weaknesses of the international legal system? 

8 What evidence do you see that international law is transforming into a form of 


supranational law? 


9 What are the implications of the rise of supranational law for the sovereignty of states? 
10 How should we think about the relationship between international law and justice and 


ethics in international relations? 
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The nature of regimes 


Competing theories of regime formation 


Conclusion 


Reader's Guide 


Liberal institutionalists and realists are engaged in 
a major debate about the role played by regimes— 
delineated areas of rule-governed activity in the 
international system. Both schools acknowledge that 
although the international system is anarchic (without 
aruler) in structure, it has never been anomic (without 
rules). Interest in regimes surfaced in the 1970s along 
with concern about the ability of the USA to sustain 
the economic regimes formed after the Second World 
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War. What are the essential features of regimes? There 
is no straightforward answer to this question, and the 
chapter uses a definition, typology, and examples to 
reveal their complex character. Under what circum- 
stances do regimes come into existence? This ques- 
tion forms the nub of the debate. Although liberal 
institutionalists and realists use very similar tools of 
analysis—drawing on microeconomics and game 
theory—they arrive at very different conclusions. Are 
the conclusions compatible? The question remains 
contested. 


LL 
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Introduction 





An important dimension of globalization has been 


the establishment of worldwide regimes—rule- 
governed activity within the international system. 
Although international rules pre-date the emergence 
of the modern state, it was during the twentieth cen- 
tury that regimes became a global phenomenon, with 
states enmeshed in increasingly complex sets of rules 
and institutions that regulated international relations 
around the world. There is now no area of international 
intercourse devoid of regimes, where states are not cir- 
cumscribed by the existence of mutually accepted sets 
of rules. Indeed, many regimes are so firmly embedded 
in the system that they are almost taken for granted. 
Most people do not consider it at all surprising, for 
example, that we can put a letter in a postbox, and 
be confident that it will be delivered anywhere in the 
world from the Antarctic to Zimbabwe, or that we can 
get on an aeroplane and expect to fly unmolested to our 
destination at any point across the globe. 

The advantages of such regimes appear so obvious 
that it would be more remarkable if they had not been 
put in place. However, the existence of these regimes 
becomes more surprising when it is acknowledged 
how much controversy can surround the formation 
of regimes, how contentious established regimes can 
prove to be, and how frequently attempts to form 
regimes fail. But because the use of regimes to promote 
everything from arms control to the enhancement of 
global economic welfare is so self-evidently beneficial, 
the difficulty of securing regimes requires some expla- 
nation. Sadly, there is no agreed answer. Although few 
doubt that regimes are an important feature of the con- 
temporary international system, as this chapter aims 
to demonstrate, theorists in the field of International 
Relations (IR) are deeply divided about how and why 
regimes are formed and maintained. 

From the 1970s onwards a series of global develop- 
ments have encouraged theorists in IR to focus on the 
rapid expansion of regimes in the international sys- 
tem. The new breed of regime theorists has spawned 
an enormous literature (Levy et al. 1995), with increas- 
ingly complex and diverse research now being con- 
ducted across the globe (Rittberger 1993). 

It is argued in this chapter that regime theorists are 
located within two schools of thought: realism and lib- 
eralism (see Chs 6, 7, and 8). Although Hasenclever, 
Mayer, and Rittberger (1997, 2000) see this division as 





an oversimplification, it does allow us to trace the broad 
parameters of the debate precipitated by the attempts 
to understand regimes. The chapter also aims to illus- 
trate that, in the attempt to accommodate the growth 
of regimes, both realists and liberals have had to extend 
their frames of reference. 

Realists are often sceptical of or uninterested in 
international law, and yet they have developed an 
important position on regimes. At the same time, 
regime theorists in the liberal camp have accepted key 
assumptions made by neo-realists, and these, along 
with their social science credentials, move them beyond 
the established liberal tradition. But despite the shared 
theoretical assumptions, liberal institutionalists and 
realists adhere to very different assessments of regimes 
(see Box 19.1). 

Liberal institutionalists focus on the way that 
regimes allow states to overcome the obstacles to 


_ Box 19.1 Liberal institutionalist v. realist 


Common assumptions 
| | States operate in an anarchic international system. 


2 States are rational and unitary actors. 
3 States are the units responsible for establishing regimes. 
4 


Regimes are established on the basis of cooperation in the 
international system. 


Regimes promote international order. 


Liberal institutionalists 
Regimes enable states to collaborate. 


Regimes promote the common good. 


Regimes flourish best when promoted and maintained by 
a benign hegemon. 


Regimes promote globalization and a liberal world order. 


Realists 
1 Regimes enable states to coordinate. 


Regimes generate differential benefits for states. 


Power is the central feature of regime formation and 
survival. 


The nature of world order depends on the underlying 
principles and norms of regimes. 
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collaboration imposed by the anarchic structure of the 
international system. Realists, by contrast, are inter- 
ested in the way that states use their power capabili- 
ties in situations requiring coordination to influence 
the nature of regimes and the way that the costs and 
benefits derived from regime formation are divided up. 
Collaboration and coordination are seen to constitute 
different approaches to cooperation. 

Although there are important differences between 
these schools of thought, there are also similarities. In 
particular, both consider regimes to be the product of 
rational self-interested actors. Although the literature 
on regimes is still dominated by rationalists, critics of 
this perspective are now starting to focus on regimes 
that are more difficult to explain from a rationalist per- 
spective, such as the international protection of minor- 
ity rights (Cronin 2003). 

Why did IR theorists focus on regime formation in 
the 1970s? One factor was the growing awareness that, 
outside of the Soviet sphere, the USA had played the 
role of hegemon after the Second World War. The term 
derives from the Greek, meaning leader, and the USA 
could play this role because of its preponderance of 
power in the international system. During this era, the 
USA, because of its hegemonic position, had been able 
to establish and maintain a complex array of economic 
regimes in the West. These regimes played a vital role 
in the growing prosperity after the Second World War. 
By the 1970s, however, partly because of the economic 
success in Europe and Japan and partly because of the 
disastrous policy in Vietnam, the capacity of the USA 
to maintain its hegemonic status was in doubt. It is 
unsurprising that an interest in regimes coincided with 
this development. 

Liberal institutionalists and realists reacted to this 
development in very different ways. Liberal institu- 
tionalists were concerned because, while the need 
for regimes was becoming increasingly urgent, they 
believed that the loss of hegemonic status by the USA 
made it increasingly difficult to establish these regimes. 
Realists argued, by contrast, that if the USA did lose 
its hegemonic status, then with the shift in the balance 
of power the liberal principles governing these regimes 
established by the USA would be challenged by Third 
World states wanting new regimes established on the 
basis of different norms and principles. Although their 
analyses pointed in different directions, both liberal 
institutionalists and realists acknowledged the need 
for a more sophisticated theoretical understanding of 
regimes. 
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After the cold war, the USA became even more hege- 
monic than in the past, but concern also began to grow 
that the USA was losing interest in the formation of new 
international regimes. For example, in 2004 President 
Bush withdrew US support for the Kyoto Protocol to 
the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change, 
which was by then ratified or acceded to by over 120 
states. By 2009, however, although the USA under 
President Obama was eager to get universal agreement 
at the Copenhagen Climate Change Conference, its 
hegemonic position was now being challenged by the 
growing power of China and the determination of the 
G77 not to be bullied into accepting a deal favoured 
by the developed world. As a result, the possibility of 
establishing an international regime with universal 
acceptance began to look increasingly remote (but see 
Case Study 1 for more recent developments). 

As we shall see in this chapter, the liberal explana- 
tion for this problem focuses on the loss of American 
power and the inability of the USA to forge a consen- 
sus around an optimum set of solutions to the problem 
of climate change. Realists, on the other hand, focus 
on the growing conflict of interests that exists between 
the developed and developing worlds. The developing 
world argues that the developed world has precipitated 
the problem and that, as a consequence, the developed 
world must shoulder most of the costs for resolving the 
problem. With China now endorsing this position, the 
developed world is operating on a new and a very dif- 
ferent playing field. These two theoretical positions are 
not incompatible, and together they begin to provide a 
powerful explanation for why it is proving increasingly 
difficult to formulate effective regimes. The chapter also 
suggests that the need for a theoretical understanding of 
international regimes is now more important than ever. 


Regimes represent an important feature of globalization. 
A growing number of global regimes is being formed. 


The term ‘regimes’, and social science approaches to them, 
are recent but fit into a long-standing tradition of thought 
about international law. 


The onset of détente, the loss of hegemonic status by the 
USA, and the growing awareness of environmental 
problems sensitized social scientists to the need fora 
theory of regimes. 


Liberal institutionalists and realists have developed 
competing approaches to the analysis of regimes. 
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By the end of the twentieth century there was growing interna- 
tional concern that the average temperature of the earth's atmos- 
phere and oceans could potentially rise over the next century to 
levels that would eventually threaten human existence. Most sci- 

> entists agree that burning fossil fuels, and other anthropocentric 

activities that produce greenhouse gases such as carbon, is the 
most likely cause of the problem that we can actually do some- 
thing about. This necessarily involves establishing an effective 
international regime (see also Ch. 22). 

The first move by the international community was made at the 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) in 1992, where a treaty was negotiated that established 
the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(UNFCCC)—an initial step to get states to agree on the principle 

that we need to stabilize greenhouse gas concentrations in the 
atmosphere at a level that will not threaten our future survival. 
Member states agreed to act in the interests of human safety, 
even in the face of scientific uncertainty, and the treaty provided 
the basic framework within which states could negotiate future 


The nature of regimes 


Before presenting the theoretical approaches developed 
by the liberal institutionalists and the realists, this sec- 
tion discusses in more detail their conceptualization 
of an international regime, and then uses some of the 
major areas of world politics now regulated by regimes 
to illustrate the concept. 


Conceptualizing regimes 


Although it may be helpful in the first instance to think 
of regimes as rule-governed behaviour, a more com- 
plex conceptualization has been developed by theorists 


specific treaties that would provide additional norms, rules, and 
decision-making procedures to strengthen the regime. In the 
interim it encouraged developed states to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions to 1990 levels and it enjoined developing states to 
strike a balance between economic development and curtailing | 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

The treaty came into force in 1994, and by 2012, 194 parties had 
ratified it. Since 1995, the signatory parties have met annually to 
assess the progress in dealing with climate change. But some states | 
argued that not enough was being done, and in 1997 the Kyoto | 
Protocol was adopted; it did two important things. First, it commit- | 
ted developed states to reducing their greenhouse gas emissions. 
Second, greenhouse gases were now treated as a commodity 
and states could in part meet their targets by using one of three 
market-based mechanisms (see http://unfccc.int/kyoto protocol/ | 
items/2830.php for details). These provisions all involved com- 
plex rules and decision-making mechanisms thatwere not agreed 
until the 2001 conference in Marrakesh. But it was not until 2005 
that the Kyoto Protocol came into force, after Russia became the 
127th state to ratify the agreement, thereby satisfying the clause 
that indicated that, collectively, the signatories had to have been 
responsible for at least 55 per cent of the 1990 carbon emissions. 

Subseguent conferences saw further elaboration of the regime. 
For example, at the 2010 Conference in Cancun it was agreed that 
it was necessary to hold the increase in global average temperature 
to less than 2°C above pre-industrial levels. The following year, the 
Durban Platform for Enhanced Action provided for a new legal 
and universal emission agreement by 2015, to come into effect by 
2020. This was particularly important because it included develop- 
ing countries, such as China and India, as well as the United States, 
which had failed to ratify the Kyoto Protocol. The 2012 agreement 
at the Doha Conference edged the parties forward towards this 
goal. What the case study shows, therefore, is that establishing 
effective regimes can be a very slow and difficult process. 





working in the field of IR. This conceptualization is 
captured by a definition and typology of regimes. 


Defining regimes 


There are many definitions of a regime, but the one for- 
mulated in the early 1980s by Stephen Krasner remains 
the standard formulation and it very effectively encapsu- 
lates the complexity of the phenomenon (see Box 19.2). 
Krasner's definition reveals that a regime is more 
than a set of rules; it presupposes quite a high level 
of institutionalization, but while regime theorists 
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Regimes are identified by Krasner (1983: 2) as ‘sets of implicit or 
explicit principles, norms, rules, and decision-making procedures 
around which actors’ expectations converge in a given area of 
international relations. 


An example of a regime 
This is a complex definition and it needs to be unpacked. Krasner 
has done this, by drawing on the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) for illustrative purposes. The GATT was initially 
an agreement drawn up in 1947 and reflected the belief of its 
signatories that it was necessary to establish an organization that 
| would be responsible for the regulation of international trade. 
In fact, it proved impossible to establish such an organization at 
that time, and the GATT acted as a substitute. It was given a sec- 
retariat and a general director responsible for carrying out the 
preparatory work for a series of conferences at which the sig- 
© natories of the GATT met and reached agreements intended to 
foster international trade. In 1994, after the Uruguay Round of 
negotiations, it was agreed that it was now time to move beyond 
the GATT and establish a formal World Trade Organization, as 
Originally intended. Krasner was writing before this development 
took place, but it does not affect the validity of the GATT as an 
illustration of what is meant by a regime. 


The four defining elements of a regime 
1. Principles are represented by coherent bodies of theoretical 
statements about how the world works. The GATT operated 


acknowledge that international organizations can 
be embraced by regime theory, they insist that their 
approach encompasses much more. Reus-Smit’s dis- 
tinction between institutions and organizations estab- 
lishes the same point (see Ch. 18). The parameters of a 
regime can be illustrated by means of a typology. 


Classifying regimes 


One useful classification establishes a typology of 
regimes along two dimensions (Levy et al. 1995). The 
vertical dimension highlights the formality of a regime 
(see Table 19.1). A regime can be associated with a 
highly formalized agreement or even the emergence of 
an international organization. But, at the other extreme, 
a regime can come into existence without any formal 
agreements. Historically, informal agreements between 
states have been established on the basis of precedence. 
The horizontal axis then focuses on the extent to which 
states expect or anticipate that their behaviour will be 
constrained by their accession to an implicit or explicit 
set of agreements. 
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on the basis of liberal principles, which assert that global 
welfare will be maximized by free trade. 


2 Norms specify general standards of behaviour, and identify 
the rights and obligations of states. So, in the case of the 
GATT, the basic norm is that tariffs and non-tariff barriers 
should be reduced and eventually eliminated. Together, 
norms and principles define the essential character of a 
regime and these cannot be changed without transforming 
the nature of the regime. 


3 Rules operate at a lower level of generality than principles 
and norms, and they are often designed to reconcile 
conflicts which may exist between the principles and norms. 
Third World states, for example, wanted rules which 
differentiated between developed and underdeveloped 
countries. 


4 Decision-making procedures identify specific prescriptions 
for behaviour—the system of voting, for example, which will 
regularly change as a regime is consolidated and extended. 
The rules and procedures governing the GATT, for example, 
underwent substantial modification during its history. 
Indeed, the purpose of the successive conferences was to 
change the rules and decision-making procedures. 


(Krasner 1985: 4-5) 


If there are no formal agreements, and no conver- 
gence in the expectation that rules will be adhered to, 
then it is clear that there is no regime in existence. On 
the other hand, even in the absence of formal rules, 
there can be an expectation that informal rules will be 
observed, suggesting the existence of a tacit regime. By 
contrast, it is also possible to identify situations where 
formal rules have been brought into existence without 
any expectation that they will be observed, indicating 
the existence of a dead-letter regime. Finally, there are 
full-blown regimes, where there is a high expectation 
that formal rules will be observed (see Table 19.1). 
Examples of these different types of regimes will be 


Table 19.1 Typology of regimes 


Formality 

| Low — High 

_ No regimes Tacit regimes 

_ Dead-letter regimes Full-blown regimes 


_ Convergence of expectations 





_ (Adapted from Levy etal. 1995) 
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given in the next section, ‘Globalization and interna- 
tional regimes’. 


Globalization and international regimes 


As we move into the twenty-first century it becomes 
increasingly clear that not every aspect of the globaliza- 
tion of world politics is beneficial. Technology makes it 
possible to see and talk to people on the other side of the 
globe and to fill the supermarkets—at least those in the 
wealthy sectors of the global economy—with increas- 
ingly exotic commodities from all round the world. But 
it has also made it possible to build weapons with the 
potential to wreak global devastation and to pollute the 
atmosphere irreversibly. If we are all to benefit rather 
than suffer from globalization, it is essential to man- 
age the process. No one thinks that this task will be 
easy; pessimists doubt that it is even possible. Regime 
theorists, on the other hand, see grounds for optimism. 
They believe that survival depends on our capacity to 
regulate global activity by means of regimes; and, as we 
demonstrate in this section, although not in any com- 
prehensive fashion, the evidence indicates that states 
can establish regimes across a wide range of activities 
and there is growing interest in how these regimes can 
start to interact, although we shall not deal with this 
issue here (Young 2011, 2012). 


Security regimes 

Although security regimes are primarily a twentieth- 
century phenomenon, permitting states to escape 
from the security dilemma (see Ch. 14), it is possible 
to identify earlier examples. The Concert of Europe, 
for instance, constitutes a regime formed by the con- 
servative states of post-Napoleonic Europe to counter 
future revolution and conflict. At the same time, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the British and Americans 
established the Rush-Bagot agreement in 1817 to 
demilitarize the Great Lakes. But whereas the tacit 
regional regime in Europe began to decay soon after it 
was formed, the full-blown bilateral regime in North 
America became steadily stronger until eventually the 
long border between Canada and the USA was perma- 
nently demilitarized. 

Regular attempts to establish full-blown security 
regimes, however, only started to proliferate during 
the twentieth century, particularly after the onset of 
the cold war. But the effectiveness of these regimes 
has often been questioned. Jervis (1983), for example, 
argues that some of the major regimes, such as SALT 1 


(1972) and SALT 2 (1979), designed to bring the arms 
race between the USA and the Soviet Union under 
control, were effectively dead-letter regimes. Despite 
the prolonged negotiations and detailed agreements, 
there was no evidence that they brought the arms race 
under control, because neither superpower expected 
the other to desist from developing new weapons tech- 
nology. Nevertheless, arms control agreements can 
establish fragile security regimes—for example, the 
Partial Test Ban Agreement of 1963 has undoubtedly 
encouraged a prohibition of atmospheric testing. Even 
the fragile nuclear non-proliferation regime is seen 
to have helped to deter many states from crossing the 
nuclear threshold, despite the prevailing assumption 
in the twentieth century that many of them would do 
so (Rublee 2009). 


Environmental regimes 

As scientists have become increasingly aware of the 
damage being done to the global environment, so the 
importance attached to environmental regimes has 
steadily risen (see Ch. 22). Oil pollution, global warm- 
ing, and damage to the ozone layer are the issues that 
have attracted most public attention, but regimes have 
been established in a wide range of areas in an attempt 
to protect the global environment. For example, inter- 
national conventions to save endangered plant and 
animal species can be traced back to the 1970s, and 
a comprehensive Convention on Biological Diversity 
came into force in December 1993. There have also 
been attempts since the mid-1980s to regulate the 
international movement of hazardous waste material, 
with the Basle Convention in March 1993 establish- 
ing a complete ban on the shipping of hazardous waste 
from countries in the developed world to countries 
in the underdeveloped world (Breitmeier, Young, and 
Zurn 2007). At the same time, however, there is now 
a growing sense that governments are doing too little, 
too late. This was the general reaction to the outcome 
of the climate change summit held at the end of 2009 
in Copenhagen. It proved impossible to transcend the 
complex of competing interests on display at the con- 
ference. At the very end of the conference, a deal bro- 
kered by the USA with China, Brazil, India, and South 
Africa to attempt to limit global warming to no more 
than 2°C was regarded as nothing more than a face- 
saving exercise by the participating states (and see Case 
Study 1). The theoretical sections of this chapter will 
endeavour to explain why it is so difficult to make prog- 
ress in this crucial area. 
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Economic regimes 

It is often argued that the regimes in the economic 
arena are more firmly entrenched than those in any 
other, but the international economy could not func- 
tion in the absence of the infrastructure provided by 
the communication regimes. The two sets of regimes 
are inextricably linked. Indeed, over the last decade, as 
the regimes governing the international economy have 
become ever more firmly established, the underlying 
liberal principles governing these regimes have started 
to impinge on the communication regimes. This devel- 
opment is reflected in the growing attempts to open 
postal services, telecommunications, and national 
airlines to greater competition. This is leading to a 
modification of the basic principle underlying these 
regimes that in the past has always favoured state con- 
trol over the rules regulating these activities (Zacher, 
with Sutton 1996). 

It is not possible to provide even a brief survey of 
the complex economic regimes established in the era 
after the Second World War. But it is worth noting 
that they reflect the determined effort made by the 
USA, in particular, to consolidate a set of regimes 
built upon liberal principles. In particular, the USA 
wished to establish a trading regime established on 
free trade principles, and the GATT, now the World 
Trade Organization (WTO), was established to 
achieve this goal. At the same time, however, the USA 
also recognized that, to flourish, trade requires stable 
domestic economies and a stable monetary system. 
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A range of international organizations, such as the 
International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, was 
established after 1945 to promote an environment 
where trade could flourish. Although there were fears 
that the economic regimes established by the USA 
would collapse as weaknesses in its own economy 
became apparent in the late 1960s, the economic 
regimes brought into existence after 1945 have proved 
surprisingly resilient. The financial crisis that erupted 
in 2008 tested some of these regimes to the limit 
but, so far, the world economy has survived intact. 
Nevertheless, new regimes need to be brought into 
play to improve the regulation of existing financial 
institutions, and this chapter indicates why this will 
prove problematic (see Ch. 16). 


Regime theory is an attempt initiated in the 1970s by 
social scientists to account for the existence of rule- 
governed behaviour in the anarchic international system. 


Regimes have been defined by principles, norms, rules, 
and decision-making procedures. 


Regimes can be classified in terms of the formality of the 
underlying agreements and the degree of expectation that 
the agreements will be observed. Full-blown, tacit, and 
dead-letter regimes can be identified. 


Regimes now help to regulate international relations in 
many spheres of activity. 








Competing theories of regime formation 


Both liberal institutionalists and realists acknowledge 
that regimes are an important feature of contemporary 
international relations, and they also start from the 
same theoretical premise that a regime represents the 
response of rational actors operating within the anar- 
chic structure of the international system (see Ch. 8). 
But despite this common starting point, realists and 
liberal institutionalists develop very different theoreti- 
cal assessments of regimes. 


The liberal institutional approach 


For liberal institutionalists, regimes help to overcome 
the problem of anarchy. They draw on theoretical ideas 
developed outside International Relations to explain 


why anarchy inhibits collaboration and how to promote 
regime formation. 


Impediments to regime formation 

To explain why anarchy impedes regime formation, 
liberal institutionalists turn to microeconomics and 
game theory. Microeconomists study economic units 
operating under the conditions of perfect competi- 
tion found, in theory, in the market-place, and lib- 
eral institutionalists then draw an analogy between 
the economic market and the international system 
because both are constituted by anarchic structures. 
For microeconomists, the absence of centralized insti- 
tutions constitutes an important asset of the market- 
place. Unrestrained by external interference, rational 
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economic units pursue competitive and self-interested 
strategies that result in goods being bought and sold at 
what microeconomic theory demonstrates is the opti- 
mum price. 

This benign image of the economic market might 
seem to generate very little insight for liberal institu- 
tionalists. But the microeconomic approach becomes 
more relevant when attention is turned to the concept 
of market failure. Although microeconomists insist 
that an unrestrained market provides the most effec- 
tive mechanism for the production of economic goods, 
it is accepted that the market is not effective when it 
comes to the production of public goods such as roads 
and hospitals—and, indeed, there are circumstances 
when unrestrained competition produces public bads, 
the obvious example being pollution. Microeconomists 
argue that the underprovision of public goods or the 
proliferation of public bads occurs because, sometimes, 
economic actors need to collaborate rather than com- 
pete. The principal mechanism to promote collabora- 
tion, often only accepted with reluctance, takes the 
form of state intervention. The state can, when neces- 
sary, intervene in the market-place and require eco- 
nomic actors to collaborate. So, for example, if rivers 
have become polluted as the result of industrial waste, 
the state can pass legislation that requires all the eco- 
nomic actors involved to produce alternative outlets 
for the industrial waste. Here, the anarchic structure 
of the market gives way to the hierarchical structure of 
the state. 

In the international system, of course, no global 
equivalent of the state exists to enact legislation com- 
pelling sovereign states to subscribe to a common 
policy. As a consequence, the widespread evidence of 
global problems persisting because of sovereign states 
failing to collaborate is unsurprising. Global pollution, 
resource depletion, arms races, and trade barriers are all 
evidence of market failure—where states have preferred 
to compete rather than to collaborate. Nevertheless, the 
existence of regimes indicates that collaboration is cer- 
tainly possible in the anarchic arena. Anarchy does not 
preclude collaboration; it simply makes it difficult to 
achieve, and game theory helps to explain why. 

Game theorists are mathematicians interested in 
games that focus on the strategic interaction between 
rational actors, who can pursue competitive or col- 
laborative strategies. The interaction produces a much 
more complex situation than is found in the purely 
competitive market setting. Liberal institutionalists, 
while generally avoiding the mathematics, have drawn 


on some of the conceptual apparatus developed by game 
theorists in order to enhance their theoretical appre- 
ciation of why anarchy inhibits collaboration. Theory- 
building requires a distillation of the essential elements 
of the situation under scrutiny, and game theory is 
particularly parsimonious. It focuses on the interaction 
between two actors, each with only two possible strate- 
gies—one cooperative and the other competitive—and 
so strategic interaction involves four possible outcomes. 
On the basis of this very simple conceptual apparatus it 
becomes possible to model a wide range of social situa- 
tions. By stripping away the detail, it becomes easier to 
understand the underlying dynamics of the situation. 
So, for example, market failure can be modelled by the 
game known as the Prisoner's Dilemma (see Box 19.3). 

The logic associated with the Prisoners Dilemma 
is seen by liberal institutionalists to account for how a 
wide range of irrational outcomes in the international 
arena can be explained in rational terms. It explains 
why states have persisted in overfishing the seas, in pol- 
luting the atmosphere, in selling arms to undesirable 
regimes, and in promoting policies that inhibit trade. 
All represent cases of market failure, with states choos- 
ing to pursue competitive rather than collaborative 
strategies. They fail to pursue collaborative strategies 
because they expect the other members of the anar- 
chic system to pursue competitive strategies. It would 
be irrational for one state to require its fishing industry 
to observe a fishing quota, for example, if it is believed 
that the fishing industries in other states are intending 
to disregard the quota. As a consequence, states avoid 
a Pareto-optimal outcome and are driven by rational 
calculation to pursue a strategy that, through strategic 
interaction, leads to a sub-optimal outcome. 

If the Prisoners Dilemma game does accurately 
map this situation, however, then it not only explains 
why anarchy inhibits collaboration, but also indicates 
that states acknowledge the advantages of collabora- 
tion. They are only inhibited from moving to collab- 
orative strategies by their expectation that other states 
will defect. The Prisoner’s Dilemma demonstrates the 
importance of identifying a mechanism that will con- 
vince all the actors that there is no danger of defection. 
Liberal institutionalists believe that the establishment 
of regimes provides evidence that mechanisms of this 
kind must exist. 


The facilitation of regime formation 
Liberal institutionalists have followed two different 
routes in their attempt to explain the emergence of 
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The Prisoner’s Dilemma scenario 
The governor of a prison once had two prisoners who he could 
not hang without a voluntary confession from at least one. 
Accordingly, he summoned one prisoner and offered him his 
freedom and a sum of money if he would confess at least a day 
before the second prisoner did so, so that an indictment could 
be prepared and so that the second prisoner could be hanged. If 
the latter should confess at least a day before him, however, the 
first prisoner was told, then the other prisoner would be freed 
| and rewarded and he would be hanged. And what if we both 
should confess on the same day, your Excellency?’, asked the first 
| prisoner. Then you each will keep your life but will get ten years 
in prison! ‘And if neither of us should confess, your Excellency?’ 
_ “Then both of you will be set free—without any reward, of course. 
| But will you bet your neck that your fellow prisoner—that crook— 
will not hurry to confess and pocket the reward? Now go back to 
your solitary cell and think about your answer until tomorrow.’ 
The second prisoner in his interview was told the same, and each 
man spent the night alone considering his dilemma (Deutsch 
1968: 120). 

The two actors are confronted with two possible strategies, 
generating a situation with four possible outcomes. Being 
rational, the prisoners can place these outcomes on a prefer- 
ence ranking. The matrix below reveals the preference rankings 

_ for the two prisoners. Both prisoners will pursue the strat- 
egy that will optimize their position in the light of the strat- 
egies available to the other prisoner. To avoid being hanged, 
both prisoners will confess and end up in prison for ten years, 
thereby demonstrating how individual rationality leads to 
collective irrationality. The sub-optimal outcome could only 


regimes. First, they have drawn on the work of micro- 
economists, who have insisted that state interven- 
tion is not the only mechanism available to produce 
public goods. It is suggested that if there is a domi- 
nant or hegemonic actor operating in the market, 
then that actor may well be prepared to sustain the 
cost of producing a public good (Olson 1965). Liberal 
institutionalists have had no difficulty extending this 
line of argument to the international arena. During 
the course of the nineteenth century, for example, a 
regime was established that outlawed the international 
traffic of slaves. States agreed to observe the humani- 
tarian principle underpinning this regime because 
they expected other states to do so. The expectation 
emerged because it was recognized that Great Britain 
intended to police the regime and possessed the naval 
capacity to do so. The regime was consolidated, there- 
fore, because of Britain's hegemonic status in the 
international system. 
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be avoided if the two prisoners possessed a mechanism that 
allowed them to collaborate. 


B 


Silent Confess* 


Silent. 


Confess* 





In this figure, cell numerals refer to ordinally ranked preferences: 
1=best, 4=worst. The first number in each cell refers to A's prefer- 
ence and the second number refers to Bs preference. 


Key 

* Dominant strategy: both players have dominant rather than 
contingent strategies. A strategy becomes dominant if it is 
preferable to the alternative strategy no matter which 
strategy the other player adopts. 

t Denotes an equilibrium outcome where neither party has a 
unilateral incentive to change strategy. 


t A Pareto-optimal outcome: Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) was 
an Italian sociologist and economist who developed a 
criterion for identifying when an exchange between two 
parties has reached its most efficient or optimal point. He 
argued, in essence, that the point is reached when one party 
is better off and the other party is no worse off than before 
the exchange took place. An implication of this optimum is 
discussed later. 


It is widely accepted that economic regimes estab- 
lished after the Second World War owe their existence 
to the presence of the USA as a hegemonic power. 
But when liberal institutionalists examined the con- 
sequences of hegemonic decline, they concluded 
that established regimes would persist. Although the 
Prisoners Dilemma indicated that market failures 
occur because in an anarchic system there is an expec- 
tation that states will compete rather than collaborate, 
once states have moved away from the sub-optimal out- 
come resulting from mutually competitive strategies, 
then there is no incentive to defect from the mutually 
collaborative strategies and return to the sub-optimal 
outcome. Even in the absence of a hegemon, therefore, 
liberal institutionalists argue that established regimes 
will survive (Keohane 1984). 

A second route explored by liberal institutional- 
ists reinforces this conclusion. It is argued that if 
Prisoner's Dilemma is played only once, then the game 
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exaggerates the difficulty of generating collaboration. 
It is more realistic, however, to see the game being 
played repeatedly. The shadow of the future then 
looms over the players, affecting their strategic cal- 
culations. Because the game will be played on future 
occasions, it becomes worthwhile taking a risk and 
pursuing a collaborative strategy in order to produce 
the optimal outcome. If all states can be persuaded to 
do the same, then there will be little incentive to defect 
in the future, because if one state defects, then, ‘tit for 
tat’, all the others will follow. The major mechanism for 
establishing and maintaining a regime is not, then, the 
existence of a hegemon, but the principle of reciproc- 
ity. Liberal institutionalists have increasingly come to 
focus on factors that will strengthen reciprocity in the 
system. Inspection and surveillance facilities become 
very important for ensuring that states are operating 
within the parameters of a regime. The establishment 
of satellite surveillance, for example, was a significant 
factor in encouraging the USA and the Soviet Union to 
reach arms control agreements. Attention has also been 
drawn to the importance of scientific knowledge. States 
are unwilling to restrict their activities on the basis of 
speculation, and respond much more effectively when 
scientists start to agree about the significance of their 
findings. With states becoming ever more open and 
scientific understanding constantly expanding, so the 
international environment will become increasingly 
‘information rich’. It is this trend, liberal institutional- 
ists argue, that will do most to facilitate regime-build- 
ing in the future (Keohane 1984). 


The realist approach 


Unsurprisingly, realists contest the liberal institu- 
tionalist approach. First, they attack the comparison 
drawn between a hegemon providing public goods in 
the international system and the state dealing with 
domestic cases of market failure. Second, realists deny 
that regimes emerge as the result of states endeavouring 
to overcome the pressure to compete under conditions 
of anarchy. Regimes form, realists argue, in situations 
when uncoordinated strategies interact to produce sub- 
optimal outcomes. 


Power and regimes 

Despite being aware in the 1970s and 1980s that the 
hegemonic status of the USA was being questioned, 
realists did not conclude that this development might 
lead to an anomic world. Instead, they focused on 


Third World demands for a new set of principles and 
norms to underpin the regimes associated with the 
world economy. Existing regimes were seen to work 
against the interests of Third World states, opening 
them up to unfair competition and malign economic 
forces. Realists took seriously the case presented by the 
Third World, but argued that the principles and norms 
demanded by the Third World would only come into 
operation if the balance of power moved against the 
West (Tucker 1977; Krasner 1985). This assessment runs 
directly counter to the liberal institutionalist image of 
the USA as a benign benefactor, underwriting a set 
of regimes that allowed the members of the anarchic 
international system to escape from a sub-optimal out- 
come and into a position of Pareto optimality. Instead, 
the USA was a hegemon that used its power to sustain 
a regime that promoted its own long-term interests. 
Liberal institutionalists ignore the contested status of 
liberal norms and principles. 

From the realist perspective, therefore, the USA 
helped to ensure that regimes were underpinned by 
a particular set of principles and norms. But a full 
appreciation of the realists’ position also requires the 
recognition that a hegemon can effectively veto the 
formation of a regime. For example, in 1972, when 
the USA launched its first remote-sensing satellite, the 
event caused concern among a large range of countries. 
These satellites have the capacity to gather important 
and sensitive commercial and strategic data about 
countries all around the world. Not only can the satel- 
lites identify where military equipment is located, they 
can also identify the size of a crop yield and the location 
of minerals. There were several attempts to establish a 
regime that would limit the right of states to acquire 
data without the permission of the state under surveil- 
lance (Brown et al. 1977). Many states have considered 
that they would benefit from such a regime. But because 
the balance of power was tilted in favour of states that 
possessed these satellites, and they were clear that such 
a regime would not work to their benefit, they vetoed 
the proposed regime. 


Regimes and coordination 

The realist account of regimes, however, must also 
explain why states adhere to the principles and norms 
underlying a regime that they oppose. In accounting for 
this phenomenon, realists, like liberal institutionalists, 
resort to game theory. They argue that states wishing 
to form a regime confront the problem of coordina- 
tion, as illustrated by the Battle of the Sexes (see Box 
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Box 19.4 The Battle of the Sexes and Pareto's | 





The Battle of the Sexes 

The scenario of this game envisages a couple that has just fallen 

in love and decide to go on holiday together. The problem is 

that one wants to go hiking in the mountains and the other 

wants to visit art galleries and museums in the city. But both | 

much prefer to be with their partner than to go on holiday 
alone. When mapped onto a matrix, two stable equilibriums 

emerge from the scenario. 


B (male) 
Holiday in city Holiday in 


mountains 


A (female) 


Holiday in 
mountains 


In this figure, cell numerals refer to ordinally ranked preferences: 
1 =best, 4=worst. The first number in each cell refers to A's pref- | 
erence and the second number refers to Bs preference. 
o * Denotes an equilibrium outcome and a Pareto-optimal 
strategy. 


The Pareto frontier 

Wishing to reach a compromise, the couple might decide to 

split their week's holiday, spending time in the city and in the 

mountains. Since the two extreme positions represent a Pareto 
| optimum, so too must all the possible combinations; these can 

be mapped to form a Pareto frontier. 


Days in city 


Ye ser e 08 
Days in mountains 


© 


19.4), not collaboration, as illustrated by the Prisoner's 
Dilemma. Here, the problem is not associated with 
the danger of defection to a competitive strategy, but 
thepossibilityoffailingtocoordinatestrategies,withthe 
consequence that a mutually desired goal is uninten- 
tionally missed. 


Chapter 19 International regimes 


Coordination problems are very familiar to strate- 
gic thinkers. Schelling (1960) illustrates the problem 
with the example of a couple becoming separated in a 
department store. Both wish to get back together again, 
but there is a danger that they will wait for each other 
in different places; situations of this kind generate a 
coordination problem. In the absence of communica- 
tion, solving coordination problems can be difficult, 
even impossible. But with the aid of communication, 
a solution can be very straightforward and uncontro- 
versial. For example, while communication between 
an aircraft and an air traffic control centre can occur 
in any mutually agreed language, it is obviously unac- 
ceptable for the pilot and the air traffic controller not to 
be able to speak a common language. Under the rules 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization, every 
international pilot and some personnel in every air traf- 
fic control centre must be able to speak English. This is 
a highly stable equilibrium and the rule undoubtedly 
contributes to air safety. But it is only one ofa large body 
of rules forming the regime that regulates international 
civil aviation. It has major training implications and it 
is not an issue that can be constantly renegotiated. It 
needs to be embodied in a stable regime that all the par- 
ties involved can treat as a constant. 

The decision to choose English under these circum- 
stances may have been relatively uncontroversial, but it 
does not follow that a common aversion to certain out- 
comes (a pilot speaking only German and the air traffic 
controller speaking only Japanese) will necessarily gen- 
erate acommon interest in a particular outcome (every- 
one speaking English). And this is the main lesson to be 
learned from the Battle of the Sexes game—there can be 
more than one outcome reflecting a Pareto optimum. 
Indeed, there can be many positions that represent a 
Pareto optimum, and they can then be located on what 
is referred to as the Pareto frontier (see Box 19.4). So, 
in the context of civil aviation, every spoken language 
can be located on the frontier because, in principle, any 
language can be chosen, provided that everyone speaks 
it. And the use of any common language is preferable to 
the alternative that would arise in the event of a failure 
to coordinate and identify a common language. 

Realists argue that this line of analysis helps us to 
understand why states might conform to a regime while 
wishing to change the underlying principles. The expla- 
nation is that the states are already operating on the 
Pareto frontier. They observe the regime because they 
are operating in a coordination situation, and a failure 
to coordinate will move them into a less advantageous 
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situation. The French can rail against the use of English 
in the civil aviation context, but they have no alterna- 
tive but to persist with the policy. The same argument 
applies to Third World states: they wish to trade with 
the West, while preferring to do so on more advanta- 
geous terms. The application of new trade principles 
would represent another point on the Pareto frontier. 
But, as yet, because the balance of power continues to 
favour the West, there are few signs of new economic 
principles emerging that are more favourable to the 
Third World. 

The situation is somewhat different in the area of 
communication regimes. All forms of electronic com- 
munication use electromagnetic waves that are emitted 
along an electromagnetic spectrum. Coordination here 
is essential, because interference occurs if more than one 
user adopts the same frequency of the spectrum at the 
same time over the same area. It is not possible, therefore, 
for states to operate on a unilateral basis, so the establish- 
ment of a regime was essential. Moreover, because the 
electromagnetic spectrum is a limited resource, prin- 
ciples and rules for partitioning the resource had to be 
determined. In the first instance, states agreed that the 
spectrum should be allocated on the basis of need. But 
by 1980 this principle had resulted in the Soviet Union 
and the USA claiming half of the available frequencies, 
and 90 per cent of the spectrum was allocated to pro- 
vide benefits for 10 per cent of the world’s population 





(Krasner 1985). It is unsurprising to find this outcome 
being challenged by developing states, which argued that 
part of the spectrum should be reserved for future use. 
More surprisingly, this new principle has been accepted. 
But realists argue that this is not the result of altruism 
on the part of the developed world. It is a consequence 
of the fact that developing states can interfere with the 
signals of neighbouring countries. This gave them access 
to a power lever, which they otherwise would not have 
possessed (Krasner 1991). 


The market is used by liberal institutionalists as an analogy 
for the anarchic international system. 


In a market/international setting, public goods get 
underproduced and public bads get overproduced. 


Liberal institutionalists draw on the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
game to account for the structural impediments to regime 
formation. 


A hegemon, ‘the shadow of the future’, and an 
information-rich environment promote collaboration and 
an escape route from the Prisoner's Dilemma. 


Realists argue that liberal institutionalists ignore the 
importance of power when examining regimes. 


Realists draw on the Battle of the Sexes game to illuminate 
the nature of coordination and its link to power in an 
anarchic setting. 





Conclusion 


Although liberal institutionalists and realists 
acknowledge that regimes are an important feature of 
the international system, and draw on similar tools of 
analysis, they reach very different conclusions about 
the circumstances in which regimes emerge. For lib- 
eral institutionalists, regimes arise because there is 
always a danger in the anarchic international system 
that competitive strategies will trump cooperative 
strategies. By contrast, realists link the emergence of 
regimes to situations where there is a mutual desire to 
cooperate, but where anarchy generates a problem of 
coordination. 

The implications of power for the two approaches 
also diverge. For liberal institutionalists, power may be 
used by a hegemon to pressure other states to collabo- 
rate and conform to a regime. But it is also acknowl- 
edged that states can establish and maintain regimes 


in the absence of hegemonic power. Collaborative 
strategies are pursued and maintained because of the 
‘shadow of the future —a mutual recognition that if any 
state defects from a regime, it will result in mass defec- 
tion on a ‘tit for tat’ basis, and states will move from an 
optimal to a sub-optimal outcome. For realists, on the 
other hand, power is seen to play a crucial role, not as a 
threat to discipline states caught defecting from a col- 
laborative agreement, but in the bargaining process— 
to determine the shape of a regime around which all 
states will coordinate their actions. 

Stein (1983), who introduced the distinction 
between collaborative and coordination games into 
the regime literature, never assumed, however, that 
they represented mutually incompatible approaches to 
regime formation. In practice, the two games discussed 
in this chapter that capture the distinction simply distil 
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In 1986, the International Whaling Commission (IWC) estab- 
lished a total moratorium on commercial whaling that remains in 
place today. The IWC is an international regulatory body estab- 
lished in 1946 by the 15 major whaling nations that agreed, on 
a voluntary basis, to establish and maintain a whaling regime. 
Commercial whaling was, as a consequence, regulated by quotas 
for the next four decades. But by the 1970s there were growing 
concerns among environmentalists that many species of whales 
could soon become extinct. 

The 1986 moratorium was controversial from the start, how- 
ever, because the IWC was, by then, split into pro-whaling and 
anti-whaling camps. On the one hand, some long-established 
whaling nations, such as Britain and the USA, were now no 
longer interested in maintaining whaling fleets. At the same 
time, powerful environmental lobbies, like Greenpeace, had 
raised the spectre of species extinction and promoted the image 
of whale hunting as barbaric. On the other hand, in states like 
Norway, Iceland, and Japan, whaling was portrayed as integral to 





different aspects of the complex processes associated 
with regime formation. 

Case Study 2 on the international whaling morato- 
rium illustrates the complexity that surrounds regime 
analysis. In the first instance, the fifteen major whaling 
nations established the regime because they acknowl- 
edged the need to regulate the whaling industry. The 
Prisoners Dilemma game helps us to understand the 
kind of problems that they wished to overcome. These 
problems revolved around the uncertainty about what 
the other states were going to do. Once they agreed to 
collaborate, establishing quotas proved to be relatively 
straightforward because each state recognized that if 
they went over their quota, the regime would collapse. 

With the passage of time, however, problems arose 
not because of difficulties associated with policing the 
regime, but because differences emerged among the 
members about its fundamental goal. Initially, the 
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national identity as well as crucial to the way of life of aboriginal 


_ peoples. 


As the IWC fractured, however, new states were joining, often 
siding with the USA in the anti-whaling camp, thereby shifting 
the balance of power against pro-whalers, and the anti-whalers 
eventually secured the necessary three-quarters majority in 
favour of a moratorium; it passed on a 25-7 vote with 5 absten- 
tions. Unsurprisingly, states in the pro-whaling camp have never 
accepted the need for a moratorium, questioning the validity 
of the scientific evidence and insisting on the viability of quo- 
tas. Nevertheless, only Iceland withdrew from the IWC, in 1992, 
although it was permitted to rejoin in 2002, despite its reserva- 
tions about the moratorium. 

Japan has spearheaded the resistance to the moratorium, mak- 
ing the most of the exemptions on scientific and aboriginal whal- 
ing. In 2007, for example, Japan planned to catch 1,300 whales 
for scientific research (more than were caught in the final year 
of commercial whaling). The whales were subsequently sold for 
commercial use. The research reveals that there is now no need 
for a moratorium and that the growing population of whales 
consumes five times more fish than humans—scientific evidence 
that anti-whalers vigorously dispute (see Heazle 2006). 

As membership, mainly from the Third World, has steadily 
increased to over 70 states, so the balance of power has tipped 
once again in favour of the pro-whalers. In 2006, an IWC vote 
calling for an end to the moratorium was passed by 33 to 32 
votes, not enough to overturn the moratorium, but enough 
to destabilize the whaling regime. Relations between the two 
groups of states remains tense and it is now argued that if there 
is no resolution in the near future, the International Whaling 
Commission could collapse. 


International Whaling Commission (IWC) members 
all agreed that the goal was to eliminate the danger of 
harvesting too many whales each year. But by the 1970s 
this goal began to be questioned by environmentalists, 
who believed that there was no satisfactory justification 
for continuing to catch whales because there are more 
efficient and humane ways of feeding people. Because 
of these competing positions, the issue has now become 
highly politicized, and the difficulty of maintaining the 
regime at this juncture is much more effectively captured 
by the Battle of the Sexes game: one camp wants a regime 
that ensures that whaling is effectively regulated, and the 
other camp wants a regime that outlaws whaling. 

The whaling moratorium came into force, at least 
in part, because of the hegemonic status of the USA. 
New members with no vested interest in whaling chose 
to vote with the USA, thereby bolstering the anti- 
whaling camp. Third World states with no established 
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interests in whaling have been the unexpected benefi- 
ciaries of the dispute, as Japan, unwilling to withdraw 
from the whaling regime, has drawn on its influence 
on Third World states in an attempt to wrest control 
from the anti-whaling camp. Because of the continu- 
ing hegemonic influence of the USA, the Japanese are 


but the stalemate that emerged in 2006 is sufficient to 
threaten the survival of the regime. None of the key 
actors wishes to see this happen, and the Battle of the 
Sexes game predicts that a compromise formula will be 
sought and eventually found—but agreement has yet 
to be reached, revealing how difficult it can often be to 


unlikely to overturn the moratorium (McNeill 2006), establish international regimes. 


Questions (2) 
1 What are the defining elements of a regime? 
2 Is aregime the same as an organization? 
3 Why did the study of international regimes develop in the 1970s? 
4 What characteristic features do the realist and liberal institutionalist approaches to regime 


analysis share? 

5 What are the main implications of strategic interaction? 

6 What are the implications of the Prisoner's Dilemma game for regime analysis? 

7 What major mechanisms do liberal institutionalists advance to promote regime 
formation? 

8 How does the realist approach to regime analysis differ from the liberal institutional 
approach? 

9 What does the Battle of the Sexes game tell us about the role of power in regime 
formation? 

10 Are realist and liberal institutionalist approaches to regime analysis compatible? 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter focuses on the development of the 
United Nations (UN) and the changes and challenges 
that it has faced since its establishment in 1945. The 
UN is a grouping of states, and is therefore premised 
on the notion that states are the primary units in 
the international system. The institutions of the UN 
reflect an uneasy hybrid between traditions of great 
power consensus and traditions of universalism that 
stress the equality of states. Furthermore, while the 
UN was established as a grouping of sovereign states, 


the chapter argues that UN institutions have taken on 
an increasing range of functions, and have become 
much more involved within states. Justice for indi- 
viduals is increasingly seen as a concomitant of inter- 
national order. Serious deficiencies in human rights, 
or in economic welfare, can lead to international 
tensions. This development has led to challenges to 
traditional views about intervention within states. It 
has also led to the expansion of UN institutions to 
address an increased number of economic and social 
questions, and the search for better ways to coordi- 
nate these activities. 
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Introduction 


The United Nations (UN) is made up of a group of 
international institutions, which include the central 
system located in New York, the specialized agen- 
cies, such as the World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the International Labour Organization (ILO), 
and the Programmes and Funds, such as the United 
Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF) and the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP). When cre- 
ated more than half a century ago in the aftermath of 
the Second World War, the United Nations reflected 
the hope for a just and peaceful global community. It 
is the only global institution with the legitimacy that 
derives from universal membership, and a mandate 
that encompasses security, economic and social devel- 
opment, the protection of human rights, and the pro- 
tection of the environment. Yet the UN was created 
by states for states, and the relationship between state 
sovereignty and the protection of the needs and inter- 
ests of people has not been fully resolved. Questions 
about the meaning of sovereignty and the limits of UN 
action have remained key issues. 

Since the founding of the UN, there has been an 
expansion of UN activities to address conditions within 


states, an improvement in UN capacity in its economic 
and social work, and an increased tendency to accord 
the UN a moral status. Threats to global security 
addressed by the UN now include inter-state conflict, 
and threats by non-state actors, as well as political, 
economic, and social conditions within states. Despite 
the growth in UN activities, however, there are some 
questions about the relevance and effectiveness of the 
UN. The failure by the USA and the UK to get clear UN 
Security Council authorization for the war in Iraq in 
2003 led to well-publicized criticism of the UN and a 
crisis in international relations. Yet the troubled after- 
math of the invasion and persistent questions about the 
legitimacy of a war that was not sanctioned by the UN 
show that the UN has acquired important moral status 
in international society. 

After describing the main organs of the UN, this 
chapter will look at the changing role of the UN in 
addressing matters of peace and security, and then 
matters of economic and social development. It will 
focus on how the UN's role has evolved in response to 
changes in the global political context, and on some of 
the problems that it still faces. 


A brief history of the United Nations and its principal organs 





The United Nations was established on 24 October 1945 
by fifty-one countries, as a result of initiatives taken 
by the governments of the states that had led the war 
against Germany and Japan. By 2013, 193 countries 
were members of the United Nations, with South Sudan 
as the UN’s newest member following its independence 
from the rest of Sudan in 2011. When joining, mem- 
ber states agreed to accept the obligations of the United 
Nations Charter, an international treaty that sets out 
basic principles of international relations. According 
to the Charter, the UN had four purposes: to maintain 
international peace and security; to develop friendly 
relations among nations; to cooperate in solving inter- 
national problems and in promoting respect for human 
rights; and to be a centre for harmonizing the actions 
of nations. At the UN, all the member states—large 
and small, rich and poor, with differing political views 
and social systems—had a voice and a vote in this pro- 
cess. Interestingly, while the United Nations was clearly 


created as a grouping of states, the Charter referred to 
the needs and interests of peoples as well as those of 
states (see Box 20.1). 

In many ways, the United Nations was set up to 
correct the problems of its predecessor, the League of 
Nations. The League of Nations had been established 
after the First World War, and was intended to make 
future wars impossible, but a major problem was the 
League's lack of effective power. There was no clear 
division of responsibility between the main execu- 
tive committee (the League Council) and the League 
Assembly, which included all member states. Both the 
League Assembly and the League Council could only 
make recommendations, not binding resolutions, and 
these recommendations had to be unanimous. Any 
government was free to reject any recommendation. 
Furthermore, in the League, there was no mechanism 
for coordinating military or economic actions against 
miscreant states, which further contributed to the 
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The UN Charter contains references to both the rights of states 
and the rights of people. 

The Preamble of the UN Charter asserts that ‘We the peoples 
of the United Nations [are] determined . . . to reaffirm faith in fun» 
damental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 

© person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small. 

Article 1(2) states that the purpose of the UN is to develop 
‘friendly relations among nations based on respect for the princi- 
ple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace’. 

Article 2(7) states that ‘Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state’. 

Chapter VI deals with the ‘Pacific Settlement of Disputes’. 

Article 33 states that ‘The parties to any dispute, the con- 

> tinuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 


League's weakness. Also key states, such as the USA, 
were not members of the League. By the Second World 
War, the League had already failed to address a number 
of acts of aggression. 

The structure of the United Nations was intended 
to avoid some of the problems faced by the League of 
Nations. The UN has six main organs: the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, the Secretariat, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the International Court of Justice (see Fig. 20.1). 


The Security Council 


In contrast to the League of Nations, the United Nations 
recognized great power prerogatives in the Security 
Council. The UN Security Council was given the main 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and 
security. It was made up initially of eleven states, and 
then, after 1965, of fifteen states. It includes five perma- 
nent members, namely the USA, Britain, France, Russia 
(previously the Soviet Union), and China, as well as ten 
non-permanent members. Unlike those of the League, 
the decisions of the Security Council are binding, and 
must be passed by a majority of nine out of the fifteen 
members, including each of the five permanent mem- 
bers. These five permanent members were seen as the 
major powers of the time, whose agreement was nec- 
essary for effective action. The convention emerged, 
however, that abstention by a permanent member is not 
regarded as a veto. Tension between the recognition of 
power politics through the Security Council veto, and 
the universal ideals underlying the United Nations, is 


international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own choice’. 

Chapter VII deals with ‘Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression’. | 
Article 42 states that the Security Council ‘may take such 
action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain | 
or restore international peace and security’. The Security Council 
has sometimes authorized member states to use ‘all necessary 
means, and this has been accepted as a legitimate application of 

Chapter VII powers. 

Article 99 authorizes the Secretary-General to ‘bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opin- 
ion may threaten the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 





a defining feature of the organization. There have been 
widespread and frequent calls for reform of the Security 
Council, but this is very difficult (see Box 20.2). 

When the Security Council considers a threat to 
international peace, it first explores ways to settle the 
dispute peacefully under the terms of Chapter VI of the 
UN Charter (see Box 20.1). It may suggest principles 
for a settlement or may suggest mediation. In the event 
of fighting, the Security Council tries to secure a cease- 
fire. It may send a peacekeeping mission to help the 
parties maintain the truce and to keep opposing forces 
apart (see the discussion of peacekeeping under “The 
United Nations and the maintenance of international 
peace and security’). The Council can also take mea- 
sures to enforce its decisions under Chapter VII of the 
Charter. It can, for instance, impose economic sanc- 
tions or order an arms embargo. On rare occasions, 
the Security Council has authorized member states to 
use all necessary means, including collective military 
action, to see that its decisions are carried out. 

The Council also makes recommendations to 
the General Assembly on the appointment of a new 
Secretary-General and on the admission of new mem- 
bers to the UN. 


The General Assembly 


The recognition of power politics through veto power 
in the Security Council can be contrasted with the 
universalist principles underlying the other organs of 
the United Nations. All UN member states are rep- 
resented in the General Assembly—a ‘parliament of 
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Figure 20.1 The structure of the United Nations system 
Source: United Nations Department of Public Information 
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Since the Security Council is the main executive body in the 
United Nations with primary responsibility for maintaining inter- 
national peace and security, it is not surprising that many discus- 
sions of UN reform have focused on the Security Council. 

The founders of the UN deliberately established a universal 
General Assembly and a restricted Security Council that required 
unanimity among the great powers. Granting permanent seats 
and the right to a veto to the great powers of the time—the USA, 


the Soviet Union (now Russia), France, the United Kingdom, and 
China—was an essential feature of the deal. 


_ The composition and decision-making procedures of the 

Security Council were increasingly challenged as membership 

| of the United Nations grew, particularly after decolonization. 
Yet the only significant reform of the Security Council occurred 
in 1965, when the Council was enlarged from eleven to fifteen 
members and the required majority from seven to nine votes. 
Nonetheless, the veto power of the permanent five (P-5) mem- 
bers was left intact. 





nations —which meets to consider the world’s most 
pressing problems. Each member state has one vote. 
A two-thirds majority in the General Assembly is 
required for decisions on key issues such as interna- 
tional peace and security, the admission of new mem- 
bers, and the UN budget. A simple majority is required 
for other matters. However, the decisions reached by the 
General Assembly have only the status of recommen- 
dations, rather than binding decisions. One of the few 
exceptions is the General Assembly’s Fifth Committee, 
which makes decisions on the budget that are binding 
on members. 

The General Assembly can consider any mat- 
ter within the scope of the UN Charter. There were 
170 items on the agenda of the sixty-seventh session 
of the General Assembly (2012-13), including topics 
such as information and communication technologies 
for development, the promotion of new and renew- 
able sources of energy, international drug control, 
and the rights of indigenous peoples. After Palestine 
failed to join the UN as a full member state in 2011 
due to lack of support in the Security Council, the 
General Assembly voted in 2012 to upgrade the sta- 
tus of Palestine to that of a non-member observer 
state. Since General Assembly resolutions are non- 
binding, they cannot force action by any state, but its 
recommendations are important indications of world 
opinion and represent the moral authority of the com- 
munity of nations. 

The General Assembly also has a number of sub- 
sidiary bodies, including the International Law 


The Security Council does not reflect today’s distribution of | 
military or economic power, and does not reflect a geographic | 
balance. Germany and Japan have made strong cases for perma- 
nent membership. Developing countries have demanded more | 
representation on the Security Council, with countries such as 
South Africa, India, Egypt, Brazil, and Nigeria making particular 
claims. However, it has proved to be impossible to reach agree- 
ment on new permanent members. Should the European Union 
be represented instead of the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany individually? How would Pakistan view India's candi- 
dacy? How would South Africa react to a Nigerian seat? What 
about representation by an Islamic country? These issues are not 
easy to resolve. Likewise, it is very unlikely that the P-5 countries 
will relinquish their veto. 

Nonetheless, while large-scale reform has proved impossible, | 
there have been changes in Security Council working procedures 
that have made it more transparent and accountable. 


Commission, the Disarmament Commission, and the 
Human Rights Council (see Case Study 1). 


The Secretariat 


The Secretariat carries out the substantive and admin- 
istrative work of the United Nations as directed by the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, and the other 
organs. It is led by the Secretary-General, who pro- 
vides overall administrative guidance. In December 
2006, Ban Ki-moon from South Korea was sworn in as 
the eighth Secretary-General. The Secretariat consists 
of departments and offices with a total staff of 40,000 
around the world (A/64/352). 

On the recommendation of the other bodies, the 
Secretariat also carries out a number of research func- 
tions and some quasi-management functions. Yet the 
role of the Secretariat remains primarily bureaucratic, 
and it lacks the political power and the right of initia- 
tive of, for instance, the Commission of the European 
Union. The one exception to this is the power of the 
Secretary-General, under Article 99 of the Charter, 
to bring situations that are likely to lead to a break- 
down of international peace and security to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council (see Box 20.1). This 
Article, which may appear innocuous at first, was the 
legal basis for the remarkable expansion of the diplo- 
matic role of the Secretary-General, compared with 
its League predecessor. Due to this, the Secretary- 
General is empowered to become involved in a wide 
range of areas that can be loosely interpreted as threats 
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Following conflict in Gaza in December 2008 to January 2009, 
when the Israel Defense Forces launched Operation Cast Lead 
in response to Palestinian rocket fire into Israel, the UN Human 
Rights Council established an independent fact-finding mis- 
sion to investigate alleged violations of international human 
| rights law and humanitarian law. The resulting report, released 
in September 2009, became known as the Goldstone Report, 
| named after the head of the mission, Richard Goldstone, a South 


to peace, including economic and social problems, and 
humanitarian crises. 


The Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), under 
the overall authority of the General Assembly, coor- 
dinates the economic and social work of the United 
Nations and the UN family of organizations. It also 
consults with non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), thereby maintaining a vital link between the 
United Nations and civil society. ECOSOC’s subsid- 
iary bodies include: Functional Commissions, such as 
the Commission on the Status of Women; Regional 
Commissions, such as the Economic Commission for 
Africa; and other bodies (see Fig. 20.1). 

Along with the Secretariat andthe General Assembly, 
ECOSOC is responsible for overseeing the activities of a 
large number of other institutions known as the United 
Nations system. This includes the Specialized Agencies 
and the Programmes and Funds (see Fig. 20.1). 
The Specialized Agencies, such as the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and the International Labour 
Organization (ILO), have their own constitutions, regu- 
larly assessed budgets, executive heads, and assemblies 


Chapter 20 The United Nations 


| Case Study 1 The Goldstone Report: The United Nations fact-finding mission on | An 


African judge. The report accused both Israeli armed forces and 
Palestinian militants of war crimes and possible crimes against 
humanity. 

The report generated heated debate. The government of Israel 
rejected it, saying that it contained methodological and factual 
errors. In October 2009, the Human Rights Council endorsed the 
report, and in November 2009 the UN General Assembly passed 
a resolution calling for independent investigations into the alle- 
gations of war crimes described in the report. In April 2011, the 
Human Rights Council urged the General Assembly to reconsider 
the Goldstone Report and submit it to the Security Council, but 
this has not happened. There were further disagreements in April 
2011 when Goldstone published an op-ed in the Washington 
Post, which questioned a key finding in the report. 

The controversy surrounding the Goldstone Report has fed into 
criticisms that the UN Human Rights Council is biased. Critics of 
the Human Rights Council claim that the Council focuses dispro- 
portionately on violations by Israel. Nevertheless, many human 
rights groups believe that the Council has helped bring global 
attention to issues of impunity and injustice. The US refused to 
join the Human Rights Council when it was created in 2006, but 
after President Obama took office, the US joined in 2009. The US 
was re-elected to another three-year term on the Council in 2012. 


of state representatives. They are self-contained consti- 
tutionally, financially, and politically, and are not sub- 
ject to the management of the central system. 

The Programmes and Funds are much closer to 
the central system in the sense that their management 
arrangements are subject to direct General Assembly 
supervision, can be modified by Assembly resolution, 
and are largely funded on a voluntary basis. Since the 
establishment of the United Nations in 1945, a number 
of new issues have come onto the international agenda, 
such as the rights and interests of women, climate 
change, resource depletion, population growth, ter- 
rorism, and the spread of HIV/AIDS. Frequently, those 
issues have led to a new organization being created in 
the Programmes and Funds. Examples of Programmes 
and Funds include the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). 

Whereas the League of Nations attributed responsi- 
bility for economic and social questions to the League 
Assembly, the Charter of the United Nations estab- 
lished ECOSOC to oversee economic and social insti- 
tutions. This change was a consequence of thinking in 
more functionalist terms. Organizations were set up 
to deal with specific economic and social problems. 
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However, ECOSOC was not given the necessary man- 
agement powers. It can only issue recommendations 
and receive reports from the Specialized Agencies. In 
consequence, the UN’s economic and social organiza- 
tions have continuously searched for better ways of 
achieving effective management (see discussion in the 
section, The United Nations and economic and social 
questions’). 


The Trusteeship Council 


When the United Nations was created, the Trusteeship 
Council was established to provide international 
supervision for eleven Trust Territories administered 
by seven member states, and to ensure that adequate 
steps were taken to prepare the territories for self- 
government or independence. By 1994, all the Trust 
Territories had attained self-government or indepen- 
dence, either as separate states or by joining neighbour- 
ing independent countries. The last to do so was the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Palau, which had 
previously been administered by the United States. Its 
work completed, the Trusteeship Council now consists 
of the five permanent members of the Security Council. 
It has amended its rules of procedure to allow it to meet 
when necessary. 


The International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice is the main judicial 
organ of the UN. Consisting of fifteen judges elected 
jointly by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, the Court decides disputes between countries. 
Participation by states in a proceeding is voluntary, but 
if a state agrees to participate, it is obligated to com- 
ply with the Court’s decision. The Court also provides 
advisory opinions to other UN organs and Specialized 
Agencies on request. 


e The United Nations was established to preserve peace 
between states after the Second World War. 


In anumber of ways, the institutions of the United Nations 
reflected lessons learned from its predecessor, the League 
of Nations. 


_ e The institutions and mechanisms of the United Nations 
reflect both the demands of great power politics (i.e. 
Security Council veto) and universalism. They also reflect 
demands to address the needs and interests of people, as 
well as the needs and interests of states. The tensions 
between these various demands are a key feature of UN 
development. 





The United Nations and the maintenance of international peace and security 





The performance of the United Nations in guestions of 
peace and security has been shaped by the global politi- 
cal context. Clearly, there have been changes since the 
UN was founded in 1945 that have had an impact on 
the UN system. The cold war between the USA and 
the Soviet Union hampered the functioning of the UN 
Security Council, since the veto could be used when- 
ever the major interests of the USA or Soviet Union 
were threatened. From 1945 to 1990, 193 substantive 
vetoes were invoked in the Security Council, compared 
to only twenty-five substantive vetoes from 1990 to 
2012. Furthermore, while the UN Charter provided for 
a standing army to be set up by agreement between the 
Security Council and consenting states, the East-West 
cold war rivalry made this impossible to implement. 
The end result was that the UN Security Council could 
not function in the way the UN founders had expected. 

Since member states could not agree on the 
arrangements laid out in Chapter VII of the Charter, 


especially with regard to setting up a UN army, there 
followed a series of improvisations to address mat- 
ters of peace and security. First, a procedure was 
established under which the Security Council agreed 
to a mandate for an agent to act on its behalf. This 
occurred in the Korean conflict in 1950, and the Gulf 
War in 1990, when action was undertaken principally 
by the USA and its allies. 

Second, there have been many instances of classical 
peacekeeping. No reference to peacekeeping exists in 
the UN Charter, but classical peacekeeping mandates 
and mechanisms are based on Chapter VI of the UN 
Charter. Classical peacekeeping involves the establish- 
ment of a UN force, under UN command, to be placed 
between the parties to a dispute after a ceasefire. Such a 
force only uses its weapons in self-defence, is established 
with the consent of the host state, and does not include 
forces from the major powers. This mechanism was 
first used in 1956, when a UN force was sent to Egypt 
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to facilitate the exodus of the British and French forces 
from the Suez Canal area, and then to stand between 
Egyptian and Israeli forces. Since the Suez crisis, there 
have been a number of classical peacekeeping missions, 
for instance monitoring the Green Line in Cyprus, and 
in the Golan Heights. 

Third, there has been a newer kind of peacekeep- 
ing, sometimes called multidimensional peacekeeping 
or peace enforcement, which emerged after the end of 
the cold war. These missions are more likely to use force 
to achieve humanitarian ends. The new peacekeeping 
mandates are sometimes based on Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter. Such forces have been used when order has 
collapsed within states, and therefore address civil wars 
as well as international conflict. A key problem has been 
that UN peacekeepers have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain a neutral position and have been tar- 
geted by belligerents. Examples include the intervention 
in Somalia in the early 1990s and intervention in the 
former Yugoslavia in the mid-1990s. In the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC) in 2009, UN peacekeep- 
ers assisted the Congolese national army in a military 
offensive against rebels, leading to violent reprisals. 

UN peacekeeping went through a rapid expansion in 
the early 1990s. In 1994, UN peacekeeping operations 
involved nearly 80,000 military personnel around the 
world, seven times the figure for 1990 (Pugh 2001: 115). 
In late 2009, the total number of uniformed peacekeep- 
ing personnel (military and police) in the UN’s sixteen 
on-going peace operations was just under 97,000. 


Increased attention to conditions within 
states 


The new peacekeeping was the product of a greater 
preparedness to intervene within states. This chal- 
lenged the traditional belief that diplomats should 
ignore the internal affairs of states in order to preserve 
international stability. An increasing number of people 
believed that the international community, working 
through the UN, should address individual political 
and civil rights, as well as the right to basic provisions 
like food, water, health care, and accommodation. 
Under this view, violations of individuals’ rights were a 
major cause of disturbances in relations between states: 
a lack of internal justice risked international disorder. 
The UN reinforced a new perception that pursuing jus- 
tice for individuals, or ensuring human security, was 
an aspect of national interest. 


Chapter 20 The United Nations 


In the past, however, the United Nations had helped 
promote the traditional view of the primacy of interna- 
tional order between states over justice for individuals, 
so the new focus on individual rights was a significant 
change. What accounts for this change? 

First, the international environment had changed. 
The cold war stand-off between the East and the West 
had meant that member states did not want to ques- 
tion the conditions of the sovereignty of states. Jean 
Kirkpatrick’s (1979) notorious essay, which recom- 
mended tolerating abhorrent dictatorships in Latin 
America in order to fight communism, was a reason- 
able report of the situation at that time: unsavoury 
right-wing regimes in Latin America were tolerated 
because they were anti-Soviet, and interfering in the 
other’s sphere risked escalation of conflict (Forsythe 
1988: 259-60). 

Second, the process of decolonization had privileged 
statehood over justice. The UN reflected the claims of 
colonies to become states, and had elevated the right 
to statehood above any tests of viability, such as the 
existence of a nation, adequate economic performance, 
defensibility, or a prospect for achieving justice for 
citizens. This unconditional right to independence was 
enunciated in the General Assembly Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples in 1960. There emerged a convention that the 
claims of elites in the putative states could be a suff- 
cient indication of popular enthusiasm, even when the 
elites were unrepresentative. 

Charles Beitz was one of the first to question this 
when he concluded that statehood should not be 
unconditional: attention had to be given to the situ- 
ation of individuals after independence (Beitz 1979). 
Michael Walzer and Terry Nardin produced argu- 
ments leading to similar conclusions: states were con- 
ditional entities in that their right to exist should be 
dependent on a criterion of performance with regard 
to the interests of their citizens (Walzer 1977; Nardin 
1983). Such writings helped alter the moral content of 
diplomacy. 

The new relationship between order and jus- 
tice was, therefore, a product of particular circum- 
stances. After the cold war, it was felt that threats to 
international peace and security did not only ema- 
nate from aggression between states. Rather, global 
peace was threatened by civil conflict (including 
refugee flows and regional instability), humanitar- 
ian emergencies, violations of global standards of 
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= Inthe early 1990s, after the end of the cold war, the UN agenda 
for peace and security expanded quickly. UN Secretary-General 
| at the time, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, outlined the more ambitious 
role for the UN in his seminal report, An Agenda for Peace (1992). 
The report described interconnected roles for the UN to maintain 
peace and security in the post-cold war context. These included: 


e Preventive diplomacy: involving confidence-building 
measures, fact-finding, and preventive deployment of UN 
authorized forces. 


Peacemaking: designed to bring hostile parties to 
agreement, essentially through peaceful means. 


human rights, and problems such as poverty and 
inequality. In 1992, then Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali outlined a new, ambitious UN agenda 
for peace and security in a report called An Agenda 
for Peace (see Box 20.3). 

More recently, other types of non-state-based 
threats, such as terrorism and the proliferation of 
small arms and weapons of mass destruction, have 
an increasingly prominent place on the UN secu- 
rity agenda. Partly due to the terrorist attacks in 
the USA in 2001 as well as the impasse reached in 
the UN Security Council over Iraq in 2003, then 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan named a high-level 
panel to examine the major threats and challenges to 
global peace. The 2004 final report emphasized the 
interconnected nature of security threats, and pre- 
sented development, security, and human rights as 


The UN Peacebuilding Commission was established in December 
2005 as an intergovernmental advisory subsidiary body of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. It was first pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General's High-Level Panel on Threats, 
= Challenges, and Change in December 2004, and again in the 
| Secretary-General's Report, In Larger Freedom in March 2005 (UN 
2005), Existing mechanisms at the UN were thought to be insuf- 
ficient in res onding to the particular needs of countries emerg- 
ing from conflict. Many countries, such as Liberia, Haiti, and 
Somalia in the 1990s, had ‘signed peace agreements and hosted 
UN peacekeeping missions, but later reverted to violent conflict. 
| The Peacebuilding Commission proposes integrated strategies 
and priorities for post-conflict recovery, to improve coordination 
= among the myriad of actors involved in post-conflict activities. 





e Peace enforcement: however, when all peaceful means 
have failed, peace enforcement, authorized under Chapter 
VII of the Charter, may be necessary. Peace enforcement may 
occur without the consent of the parties. 


Peacekeeping: the deployment of a UN presence in the 
field with the consent of all parties (this refers to classical 
peacekeeping). 


Post-conflict peacebuilding: to develop the social, political, 
and economic infrastructure to prevent further violence and 
to consolidate peace. 





mutually reinforcing. Many of the report’s recom- 
mendations were not implemented, but some were, 
notably the establishment of a new UN Peacebuilding 
Commission (see Box 20.4). 


GG EEE 
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SPE EUNA 


The cold war andthe decolonization process had 
discouraged more active involvement by the United 
Nations within states. 


After the cold war it became more difficult for states and 
diplomats to accept that what happened within states was 
of no concern to outsiders. 


By the mid-1990s the UN had become involved in 
maintaining international peace and security by resisting 
aggression between states, attempting to resolve disputes 
within states (civil wars), and focusing on conditions within 
states, including economic, social, and political conditions. 





The establishment of the Peacebuilding Commission is indicative _ 
of a growing trend at the UN to coordinate security and develop- 
ment programming. 

The organizational committee of the Peacebuilding 
Commission is made up of thirty-one member states. There are 
also country-specific meetings to look at the post-conflict strat- 
egies, priorities, and programming for particular countries. The 
first countries on the agenda of the Peacebuilding Commission 
were Burundi, Sierra Leone, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, and 
the Central African Republic. The Peacebuilding Support Fund, 
with a target of $250 million, is designed to provide support dur- 
ing the early stages of recovery. It supports countries that are on | 
the Peacebuilding Commission's agenda as well as countries in 
similar circumstances designated by the Secretary-General. 
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The United Nations and intervention within states 





As issues of peace and security were increasingly 
understood to include human security and justice, the 
UN was expected to take on a stronger role in main- 
taining standards for individuals within states (see 
Box 20.5). A difficulty with carrying out the new tasks 
was that it seemed to run against the doctrine of non- 
intervention. Intervention was traditionally defined as 
a deliberate incursion into a state without its consent by 
some outside agency, in order to change the function- 
ing, policies, and goals of its government and achieve 
effects that favour the intervening agency (Vincent 
1974) (see Ch. 31). 

Atthe founding of the UN, sovereignty was regarded 
as central to the system of states. States were equal 
members of international society, and were equal with 
regard to international law. Sovereignty also implied 
that states recognized no higher authority than them- 
selves, and that there was no superior jurisdiction. The 
governments of states had exclusive jurisdiction within 
their own frontiers, a principle enshrined in Article 
2(7) of the United Nations Charter. 

In earlier periods, however, states had intervened in 
each other’s business and thought that they had a right 
to do so. The USA refused to accept any curtailment of 
their right to intervene in the internal affairs of other 
states in their hemisphere until 1933, when they con- 
ceded the point at the seventh International Conference 
of American States. The US position was very similar to 
the Brezhnev doctrine of the 1970s, which held that the 
Soviet Union had the right to intervene in the mem- 
ber states of the socialist commonwealth to protect the 
principles of socialism. 

Much earlier, the British had insisted on the abo- 
lition of slavery in their relations with other states. 
They stopped ships on the high seas, and imposed the 
abolition of slavery as a condition in treaties (Bethell 
1970). There were also occasions when states tried to 
bind other states to respect certain principles in their 
internal affairs. A number of states in Eastern Europe, 
such as Hungary and Bulgaria, were bound to respect 
the rights of minorities within their frontiers, based on 
agreements made at the Berlin Conference of 1878 by 
the great powers. In practice, then, intervention was a 
common feature of international politics, sometimes 
for good cause. 

By the 1990s, some people believed that there should 
be a return to this earlier period where intervention was 


justified, but it was felt that a wider range of instruments 
should be used to protect generally accepted standards. 
They insisted on a key role for the United Nations in 
granting a licence to intervene. It was pointed out that 
the UN Charter did not assert merely the rights of 
states, but also the rights of peoples: statehood could 
be interpreted as conditional on respect for such rights. 

The major pronouncements of the UN General 
Assembly referred to the primary responsibility of 
states for dealing with complex crises within their 
frontiers. A 1991 General Assembly resolution implied 
some relaxation of this principle when it held that “The 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and national unity of 
States must be fully respected in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations. In this context, human- 
itarian assistance should be provided with the consent 
of the affected country and in principle on the basis of 
an appeal by the affected country’ (A/RES/46/182). The 
use of the phrase ‘in principle’, and the term ‘should’, 
implied that there could be occasions where interven- 
tion was necessary even when consent in the target 
state was not possible. In the Outcome Document of 
the 2005 World Summit, the General Assembly said 
that if national authorities are ‘manifestly failing to 
protect their populations from genocide, war crimes, 
ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity, and 
if peaceful means are inadequate, the international 
community could take collective action through the 
UN Security Council according to Chapter VII of the 
Charter (A/RES/60/1, paras 138 and 139). This docu- 
ment echoes recommendations from Responsibility 
to Protect, the 2001 final report of the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty 
(see Ch. 31). 

Yet the number of occasions on which a UN reso- 
lution has justified intervention due to gross infringe- 
ments of the rights of individuals has remained limited. 
Kosovo was arguably the first occasion on which 
international forces were used in defiance of a sover- 
eign state in order to protect humanitarian standards. 
NATO launched the air campaign in March 1999 in 
Kosovo against the Republic of Yugoslavia without a 
mandate from the Security Council, since Russia had 
declared that it would veto such action. Nonetheless, 
NATO states noted that by intervening to stop ethnic 
cleansing and crimes against humanity in Kosovo they 
were acting in accordance with the principles of the UN 
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Charter. The intervention in Libya in 2011 was another 
case. A Security Council resolution approved a no-fly 
zone over Libya and called for ‘all necessary measures’ 
to protect civilians (S/Res/1973). A multi-state coalition 
intervened to implement the resolution, and NATO 
later assumed command. 

The Iraq War in 2003 was questionably another 
case, although the legality of intervention under exist- 
ing Security Council resolutions is contested, especially 
in view of the failure to obtain a second UN Security 
Council resolution to give an explicit mandate for 
the action (see Case Study 2). The US action against 
Afghanistan in 2001 is an exceptional case in which the 
UN Security Council acknowledged the right of a state 
which had been attacked—referring to the events of 
11 September 2001 in the USA—to respond in its own 
defence. 

Arguably, earlier instances of intervention did 
not explicitly breach sovereignty. The 1991 Security 
Council resolution sanctioning intervention in Iraq (S/ 
Res/688) at the end of the Gulf War did not breach Iraqi 
sovereignty in so far as its implementation depended on 
Saddam Hussein’s consent. The 1992 Security Council 
resolution (S/Res/733) that first sanctioned UN involve- 
ment in Somalia was based on a request by Somalia. A 
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In March 2003, a US-led coalition launched a highly controver- 
-sial war in Iraq, which removed Saddam Hussein from power. The 
_ justification for war stressed Iraq's possession of weapons of mass 

destruction, in defiance of earlier UN resolutions. Unlike in Kosovo, 

the gross violation of human rights was not given as a main justifi- 
cation for the invasion until later. Yet the failure to find weapons of 
mass destruction in Iraq, as well as the subsequent civil war, have 
| fuelled the claims of critics that the war was unjustified. 
_ There was no agreement over whether the UN Security 
Council authorized military action in Iraq. American and British 


later resolution for Somalia (S/Res/794) authorizing 
the USA to intervene did not mention the consent of 
Somali authorities, but by that time a central Somali 
government did not exist. 

The difficulty in relaxing the principle of non-inter- 
vention should not be underestimated. For instance, 
the UN was reluctant to send peacekeepers to Darfur 
without the consent of the Sudanese government. After 
intensive international diplomacy and negotiations 
about the nature of the force, Sudan consented and the 
force was formally established in July 2007 (S/Res/1769). 
In 2012, Russia and China vetoed a Security Council 
resolution proposing further sanctions on Syria (under 
Chapter VII of the UN Charter), arguing that this could 
open a path to external military involvement in Syrian 
internal affairs. Some fear a slippery slope whereby a 
relaxation of the non-intervention principle by the UN 
will lead to military action by individual states without 
UN approval. It could be argued that the action against 
Iraq in 2003 illustrates this danger (see Case Study 2). 

In summary, an increasing readiness by the UN 
to intervene within states to promote internal justice 
for individuals would indicate a movement towards 
global governance and away from unconditional sov- 
ereignty. There have been some signs of movement 


oo 


diplomats pointed to UN Security Council Resolution 687 of 
1991, which reguired the destruction of Iragi weapons of mass 
destruction under UN supervision, and UN Security Council 
Resolution 1441 of 2002, which threatened 'serious conse- 
guences' if this were not done. Yet efforts to reach a Security 
Council resolution in the winter of 2003 that would clearly 
authorize the use of force against Iraq were unsuccessful. France 
and Russia threatened to veto a second Security Council resolu- 
tion authorizing force. 

The credibility of the UN was damaged by the failure to agree 
on a second Security Council resolution, and by the decision of 
the US and British administrations, along with a small number | 
of allies, to use force against Iraq without clear UN authoriza- 
tion. There are fears of an increased tendency for the USA to act 
without UN authorization. The Bush administration's National 
Security Strategy of September 2002 stated that [W]e will be pre- 
pared to act apart when our interests and unique responsibilities 
require’ (NSS 2002: 31). 

Nonetheless, the aftermath of the invasion and the continued 
difficulties in establishing security in Iraq highlight the need for 
international cooperation. The UN enhances the legitimacy of 
military action, and can also help share in global risks, burdens, 
and strategies for rebuilding. 
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| Development of the economic and social organizations 
A/32/197, Dec. 1977. The first major General Assembly reso- 
lution on reform of the economic and social organizations. 

— A/48/162, Dec. 1993. A major step towards reform of the 

economic and social organization of the United Nations, espe- 

| cially ECOSOC. 


Development of the UN's role in maintaining | 
international peace and security 
SC Res. 678, Nov. 1990 sanctioned the use of force against | 
Saddam Hussein. 

| SC Res. 816, Apr. 1993 enforced the no-fly zone over Bosnia. 
SC Res. 1160, 1199, 1203, and 1244 were relevant to the 
action on Kosovo. 


Development of humanitarian action through the UN 
SC Res. 688, Apr. 1991 sanctioned intervention at the end of | 
the Gulf War to protect the Kurds in northern Iraq. 
SC Res. 733, Jan. 1992 sanctioned UN involvement in 
Somalia. A/46/182, Apr. 1992 is the major document on the 
development of the machinery for humanitarian assistance. 
SC Res. 794, Dec. 1992 sanctioned American intervention in 
Somalia under Chapter VII of the UN Charter. The government 
ofSomaliahad ceased to exist in the eyes of the member states 
of the Security Council. 
SC Res. 1441, Nov. 2002, a resolution on Iraq, which threat- | 
ened serious consequences if Saddam Hussein failed to reveal | 
his weapons of mass destruction to the team of UN inspectors. | 
SC Res. 1769, Jul. 2007 established an African Union/UN | 
| Hybrid operation in Darfur, Sudan. 
= SC Res. 1973, Mar. 2011 approved a no-fly zone over Libya 
and called for all necessary measures to protect civilians and 
civilian populated areas under threat of attack. 


in this direction, but principles of state sovereignty 
and non-intervention remain important. There is still 
some support for the view that Article 2(7) of the UN 
Charter should be interpreted strictly: there can be no 
intervention within a state without the express consent 
of the government of that state. Others believe that 
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intervention in a country to promote human rights is 
justifiable only on the basis of a threat to international 
peace and security, such as the appearance of signifi- 
cant numbers of refugees. Some liberals argue that this 
condition is flexible enough to justify intervention to 
defend human rights whenever possible. 

Overall, the UN’s record on the maintenance of 
international peace and security has been mixed. On 
the one hand, there has been a stronger assertion of 
the responsibility of international society, represented 
by the United Nations, for gross offences against pop- 
ulations. Nonetheless, the practice has been patchy. 
Intimations of a new world order in the aftermath of 
the Gulf War in 1991 quickly gave way to despondency 
with what were seen as failures in Somalia, Rwanda, 
and the former Yugoslavia, and increasing disagree- 
ment about the proper role of the UN in Kosovo and 
Iraq. Compared to the enthusiasm about the potential 
for the UN in the early 1990s, the debates and disagree- 
ments at the time of the war in Iraq in 2003 and in Syria 
in 2012 were striking. Debates about which institutions 
and actors are most effective in conducting peace oper- 
ations have been reinvigorated, and a variety of non- 
UN actors, including regional organizations and ad hoc 
coalitions, have been involved in some recent military 
operations. 


e Newijustifications for intervention in states were being 
considered by the 1990s. 


Most operations of the United Nations have been justified 
in the traditional way: as a response to a threat to 


international peace and security. 


e The United Nations does not have a monopoly on peace 
operations. While the UN often provides legitimation, 
operations are sometimes conducted by regional 
organizations, ad hoc coalitions, or hybrid arrangements 
involving the UN with non-UN actors. 








The United Nations and economic and social questions 


There has been an increased tendency to view threats 
to peace and security in terms of traditional threats 
such as aggression between states, but also civil con- 
flict within states, threats emanating from non-state 


actors, and threats relating to economic and social 
conditions within states. Holders of this view believe 


that conditions within states, including human rights, 
justice, development, and equality, have a bearing on 
global peace. The more integrated global context has 
meant that economic and social problems in one part of 
the world may affect other areas. In addition, promot- 
ing social and economic development is an important 
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UN goal in itself. The preamble to the UN Charter talks 
of promoting ‘social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom’, and the need to ‘employ inter- 
national machinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples’. 

The number of institutions in the UN system that 
address economic and social issues has significantly 
increased since the founding of the UN. Nonetheless, 
the main contributor states have been giving less and 
less to economic and social institutions. By the mid- 
1990s, there was a crippling financial crisis in the regu- 
lar Assessed Budget for the UN, and in the budget for 
peacekeeping operations. This was only mitigated when 
the USA agreed, under certain conditions, to repay 
what it owed the UN and when it returned to full fund- 
ing in December 2002. 

Paradoxically, despite the shortage of funds, the UN 
has acquired skills and resources with regard to key eco- 
nomic and social problems. During the 1990s, a num- 
ber of new issues were brought onto the international 
agenda. Several global conferences were convened 
to discuss pressing problems, such as environmental 
issues at a conference in Rio de Janeiro (1992), human 
rights at a conference in Vienna (1993), population 
questions at a conference in Cairo (1994), and women’s 
issues at a conference in Beijing (1995). These confer- 
ences each spawned a commission to carry forward 
the programme. Such conferences represented a grow- 
ing sense of interdependence and the globalization of 


The United Nations Climate Change Conference in Doha in 2012 
(COP18) was the most recent UN Global Conference focusing on 
environmental issues. The first UN Conference on the Human 
_ Environment, which took place in Stockholm in 1972, stimulated the 
| creation of national environment ministries around the world and 
established the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP). 

Twenty years later, the UN Conference on Environment and 
Development, the Earth Summit, was held in Rio de Janeiro. 
The United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(UNFCCC) was one of three conventions signed by many govern- 
ments at the 1992 Earth Summit. The Kyoto Protocol of 1997 was 

| an addition to the UNFCCC, which set binding targets for reduc- 
| ing greenhouse gas emissions. 

Since then, there have been annual intergovernmental meet- 
ings to discuss progress on the limitation of greenhouse gases 
and to agree a successor agreement to the Kyoto Protocol, which 
would expire in 2012. It has been difficult for representatives to 
agree on a legally binding set of targets for the reduction of gas 


human concerns. They also stimulated a renewed inter- 
est in translating broad socio-economic concerns into 
more specific manageable programmes (see Box 20.6). 
Follow-up conferences were held ten years later to take 
stock of progress. 

Alongside growing UN involvement in develop- 
ment issues in the 1990s, the UN economic and social 
arrangements underwent reform at the country (field) 
level and at headquarters level. A key feature of the 
reforms at the country (field) level was the adoption of 
Country Strategy Notes. These were statements about 
the overall development process, tailored to the specific 
needs of individual countries. They were written on the 
basis of discussions between the Specialized Agencies, 
Programmes and Funds, donors, and the host country, 
and described the plans of the various institutions and 
donors in a particular country, clearly setting out tar- 
gets, roles, and priorities. 

Another reform at the country level was the 
strengthening of the Resident Coordinator, usu- 
ally an employee of the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP). He or she became the responsi- 
ble officer at the country level. Field-level officers were 
given enhanced authority, so that they could make 
decisions about the redeployment of funds within a 
programme without referring to headquarters. There 
was also an effort to introduce improved information- 
sharing. The activities of the various UN organiza- 
tions were brought together in single locations or ‘UN 


emissions. The Doha conference was referred to as COP18 since | 
it was the eighteenth meeting of the Committee of the Parties | 
to the Kyoto Protocol. At Doha, it was agreed that negotiations 
on a universal, legally binding agreement would continue, with | 
the aim of ratification by 2015 and implementation by 2020. It | 
was also agreed to extend the Kyoto Protocol until 2020, but 
key countries such as the US, Canada, Russia, and Japan did not 
participate, and developing countries such as China, India, and 
Brazil are not subject to emissions reductions under Kyoto. 

For the first time, the Doha conference adopted the concept 
of ‘loss and damage’, an agreement in principle that richer coun- 
tries could be financially responsible to other countries for their 
failure to reduce emissions. Although short on detail and legal 
commitment, this was a historic shift in principle. 

Despite their limitations, the climate conferences made clear 
that environmental issues remained prominent on the UN 
agenda, and demonstrated the importance of the United Nations 
as a framework for moving towards global agreement. 
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houses’, which facilitated inter-agency communication 
and collegiality. The new country-level approach was 
called an Integrated Programmes approach. 

In 2000, the UN convened a Millennium Summit, 
where heads of state committed themselves to a series of 
measurable goals and targets, knownas the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs). These goals, to be achieved 
by 2015, include reducing by half the number of people 
living on less than a dollar a day, achieving universal 
primary education, and reversing the spread of HIV/ 
AIDS and malaria (A/55/L.2). Since 2000, the UN has 
been integrating the MDGs into all aspects of its work 
at the country level, and this has helped country staff 
achieve a more coherent approach to development. This 
can be contrasted with earlier arrangements, whereby 
the various agencies would work separately on distinct 
projects. Nevertheless, progress on reaching the MDGs 
has been very uneven. 

There has also been reform at the headquarters level. 
The United Nations family of economic and social 
organizations has always been a polycentric system. 
Historically, there was no organization or agent within 
the system capable of managing the whole range of UN 
economic and social activities. 

Reform efforts in the 1990s focused on the reorgani- 
zation and rationalization of the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC). In the UN Charter, the powers 
given to the General Assembly and ECOSOC were 
modest. ECOSOC could only issue recommendations 
and receive reports. By contrast, UN reform in the mid- 
to late 1990s allowed ECOSOC to become more asser- 
tive and to take a leading role in the coordination of 
the UN system. ECOSOC was to ensure that General 
Assembly policies were appropriately implemented on 
a system-wide basis. ECOSOC was given the power to 
take final decisions on the activities of its subsidiary 
bodies and on other matters relating to system-wide 


Conclusion 
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coordination in economic, social, and related fields 
(A/50/227, para. 37). 

One of ECOSOC’s responsibilities was to review 
common themes in the work of the nine Functional 
Commissions, such as the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, the Commission on Sustainable Development, 
and the Commission on the Status of Women (see Fig. 
20.1). The reform effort aimed to eliminate duplication 
andoverlapin the work of the Functional Commissions. 

Overall, economic and social reorganization meant 
that the two poles of the system were better coordi- 
nated: the pole where intentions are defined through 
global conferences and agendas, and the pole where 
programmes are implemented. The reform of ECOSOC 
sharpened its capacity to shape broad agreements into 
cross-sectoral programmes with well-defined objec- 
tives. At the same time, ECOSOC acquired greater 
capacity to act as a conduit through which the results of 
country-level monitoring could be conveyed upwards 
to the Functional Commissions. These new processes 
had the effect of strengthening the norms of a multi- 
lateral system. 


The number of institutions in the UN system that address 
economic and social issues has increased significantly. 
Several Programmes and Funds have been created in 
response to global conferences. 


The Millennium Development Goals have focused 


attention on measurable socio-economic targets and have 
further integrated the work of the UN at the country level, 
but progress towards reaching the goals has been uneven. 


Reform of the economic and social arrangements of the 
UN in the late 1990s aimed at improving coordination, 
eliminating duplication, and clarifying spheres of 
responsibility. 








Changes in the role of the UN reflect the changes in 
perceptions of international society and the nature of 
sovereign states. Over the past sixty years, the rules gov- 
erning the international system have become increas- 
ingly numerous and specific, covering a large range 
of the activities of relations between states. Concerns 


have expanded to include not only the protection of the 
rights of states, but also the rights of individuals. Yet 


obtaining the agreement of governments to principles 
of individual rights is only a first step in building a 
more orderly and just world. It is also necessary to have 
consistent and reliable instruments to trigger action 
when standards are breached. 

The United Nations Security Council is the instru- 
ment that comes closest to meeting these aims. Despite 
the Security Council's flaws, it is striking that even the 
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largest states prefer to get authorization from the Security 
Council for any action they propose. In Kosovo, the states 
that participated in the NATO intervention wanted to 
demonstrate that they were acting according to the UN 
Charter and the relevant Security Council resolutions. In 
Iraq, the US and UK governments invested considerable 
diplomatic energy in getting a second Security Council 
resolution in support of military action. The effort failed, 
but nevertheless it was attempted. 

Participation in the United Nations gives govern- 
ments status in the international system. Membership 
and success in the UN has come to be regarded as 
legitimizing state autonomy. Hence, holding office, 
taking the initiative, providing personnel, and policing 
norms are seen to have value because they add to the 


Questions 


How has UN peacekeeping evolved? 
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during the cold war? 
Has the UN outlived its usefulness? 
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Further Reading 


self-esteem as well as to the power of the state. The UN 
has become the essential club for states. 

The capacity of the UN in its economic and social 
work, its development work, and its management of 
peacekeeping and post-conflict peacebuilding has 
expanded since the 1990s. Nonetheless, the predomi- 
nance of US military power, the possibility that the 
USA will act again without clear UN authorization, 
the heightened concern over terrorism and weapons of 
mass destruction, the inability to respond effectively to 
crises in the eastern Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Somalia, and Syria, and the pervasiveness of inequal- 
ity and injustice across the world, signal that further 
changes and adaptations in the UN system will be 
necessary. 
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Reader's Guide 


The subject of International Relations originally cov- 
ered simply the relations between states. Economic 
bodies and social groups, such as banks, industrial 
companies, students, environmentalists, and women’s 
organizations, were given secondary status as non- 
State actors. This two-tier approach has been chal- 
lenged, particularly by the effects of globalization. 
First, ambiguities in the meaning given toʻa state, and 
its mismatch with the contemporary world, result in it 
not being a useful concept. Greater clarity is obtained 
by analysing intergovernmental and inter-society 


relations, with no presumption that one sector is more 
important than the other. Second, we can recognize 
that governments are losing sovereignty when faced 
with the economic activities of transnational compa- 
nies and the violent threat from criminals, terrorists, 
and guerrillas. Third, non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) engage in such a web of global relations, 
including participation in diplomacy, that govern- 
ments have lost their political independence. We con- 
clude that events in any area of global policy-making 
have to be understood in terms of complex systems 
containing governments, companies, and NGOs 
interacting in a variety of international organizations. 
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Introduction 


In diplomacy, international law, journalism, and aca- 
demic analysis, it is widely assumed that international 
relations consist of the relations between coherent units 
called states. This chapter will argue that better under- 
standing of political change is obtained by analysing the 
relations between governments and many other actors 
from each country. Global politics also includes com- 
panies and non-governmental organizations (NGOs). 
Thus the five main categories of political actors in the 
global system are: 


e nearly 200 governments, including 193 members of 
the UN; 

e 103,800 transnational companies (TNCs), such as 
ExxonMobil, Shell, Wal-Mart, Mitsubishi, Volkswagen, 
General Electric, Hewlett-Packard, Arcelor-Mittal, 
Vodaphone, Microsoft, or Nestlé, with these parent 
companies having 892,100 foreign afhliates; 

e around 10,800 single-country non-governmental 
organizations, such as World Development Movement 
(UK) or the Sierra Club (USA), which engage in sig- 
nificant international activities; 

e 262 intergovernmental organizations (IGOs), such 
as the UN, NATO, the European Union, or the 
International Coffee Organization, plus more than 
2,500 regular autonomous conferences and treaty 
review bodies; and 

e 8,400 international non-governmental organiza- 
tions (INGOs), such as Amnesty International, the 
Baptist World Alliance, or the International Chamber 
of Shipping, plus a similar number of less well-estab- 
lished international caucuses and networks of NGOs. 


Allthese actors play aregular part in global politics, and 
each government interacts with a range of non-state 





The great advantage of the state-centric approach is that 
the bewildering complexity of world politics is reduced 
to the relative simplicity of the interactions of fewer 
than 200 supposedly similar units. However, there are 
four major problems that suggest that the benefits of 
simplification have been gained at the cost of the pic- 
ture becoming distorted and blurred. 


Problems with the state-centric approach 


actors. Sometimes guerrilla groups challenge the 
authority of particular governments. In addition, even 
though they are considered not to be legitimate par- 
ticipants in the system, terrorists and other criminal 
gangs have an impact—often minor, but sometimes in 
a major way. Very many more companies and NGOs 
operate only in a single country, but have the potential 
to expand into other countries. (For data on TNCs, see 
UNCTAD 2012; and for data on IGOs and NGOs, see 
UIA 2012: Vol. 5, Figure 2.1.) 

Nobody can deny the proliferation of these orga- 
nizations and the range of their activities. The con- 
troversial questions are whether the non-state world 
has significance in its own right and whether it makes 
any difference to the analysis of inter-state relations. 
It is possible to define international relations as cov- 
ering the relations between states. This is known as 
the state-centric approach, or realism. Then it is only 
a tautology (true by definition) to say that non-state 
actors are of secondary importance. A more open- 
ended approach, known as pluralism, is based on the 
assumption that all types of actor can affect political 
outcomes. The very phrase ‘non-state’ actors implies 
that states are dominant and other actors are second- 
ary. An alternative phrase, transnational actors, has 
been coined by academics in order to assert force- 
fully that international relations are not limited to 
governments, and that other actors operate across 
country boundaries. This chapter will first consider 
how assumptions made about ‘states’ inhibit analysis 
of transnational actors and international organiza- 
tions. Then the nature of each different type of actor 
will be outlined. Finally, the case will be argued for 
always considering the activities of a range of politi- 
cal actors. 


Confusion over three meanings of ‘state’ 


Writers who refer to the state often fail to use the term 
consistently and lack intellectual rigour by merging 
three concepts. The state as a legal person is a highly 
abstract fiction. This is easily confused with the con- 
crete concept of a country, with a distinct political 
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system of people with common values. Then there is 
a very dissimilar concept of a state as the apparatus 
of government. Unfortunately, no standard method 
exists to handle the ambiguity. From now on, this chap- 
ter will use the word ‘state’ to indicate the abstract legal 
concept, while ‘country’ and ‘government’ will be used 
to analyse political behaviour. 

In traditional International Relations scholar- 
ship, civil society is understood to be part of the state, 
whereas for philosophers and sociologists, focusing on 
the state as government, civil society is separate from 
the state. Thus, in international law or when the state 
means the whole country, there is very little room to 
acknowledge the existence of distinct transnational 
actors. Alternatively, when the ‘state’ means the ‘gov- 
ernment’ and does not encompass civil society, we can 
investigate both intergovernmental relations and the 
inter-society relations of transnational actors. 


The lack of similarity between countries 


The second problem is that giving all ‘states’ the same 
legal status implies that they are all essentially the same 
type of unit, when in fact they are not remotely similar. 
Orthodox analysis has acknowledged differences in size 
between ‘superpowers and middle and small ‘powers’. 
Nevertheless, such language does not suggest how dom- 
inant the USA has been in the global economy, despite 
its steady relative decline since 1945. At the end of the 
cold war in 1989, the US in economic terms was twice 
the size of the Soviet Union. At the end of the twentieth 
century, the US economy was nine times China’s and 
fifty-five times Saudi Arabia’s. A decade later, in 2010, 
the US was still approximately as big as the next three— 
China, Japan, and Germany—combined, or more than 
a quarter larger than the newly emerging economies of 
Brazil, Russia, India, and China (the BRICs) combined. 
In terms of population, the divergences are even greater. 
China’s population in 2010 was larger than all the 161 
smallest UN members combined. The European ‘city- 
states’ and small island countries of the Caribbean and 
the Pacific, with populations measured in tens of thou- 
sands, are not comparable entities to ordinary small 
countries (economic and population data from World 
Bank 2012c). Alternatively, comparing the govern- 
ments of the world reveals a range of democracies, feu- 
dal regimes, ethnic oligarchies, economic oligarchies, 
populist regimes, theocracies, military dictatorships, 
and idiosyncratic combinations. The only thing that the 
countries have in common is the general recognition 
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of their right to have their own government. They are 
legally equal but politically very different. 

The consequence of admitting the differences in size 
is to make it obvious that the largest transnational actors 
are considerably larger than many of the countries. In 
2011, the fifty largest transnational industrial companies, 
by global sales, each had annual revenues greater than the 
GDP of 113 members of the United Nations (UNCTAD 
2012; World Bank 2012c). Using people as the mea- 
sure, many NGOs, particularly trade unions, churches, 
and campaigning groups in the fields of human rights, 
womens rights, and the environment, have member- 
ships measured in millions, whereas thirty-nine of the 
193 countries in the UN had populations of less than one 
million, of which twelve were less than 100,000 (World 
Bank 2012c). There is also great variation in the com- 
plexity and diversity of the economies and the societies 
of different countries, and hence the extent to which they 
are each involved in transnational relations. 


State systems and international systems 


Third, there is an underlying analytical inconsistency 
in supposing that ‘states’ are located in an anarchic 
international system. Whether it means a legal entity, a 
country, or a government, the ‘state’ is seen as a coher- 
ent unit, acting with common purpose and existing as 
something more than the sum of its parts (the indi- 
vidual people). At the same time, most advocates of the 
state-centric approach deny the possibility of such col- 
lective entities existing at the global level. The phrase 
‘international system’ is denied its full technical mean- 
ing of a collectivity in which the component elements 
(the individual ‘states’) lose some of their independence. 
No philosophical argument has been put forward to 
explain this inconsistency in the assumptions made 
about the different levels of analysis. By exaggerating 
the coherence of ‘states’ and downplaying the coher- 
ence of global politics, both transnational relations and 
intergovernmental relations are underestimated. 


The difference between state and nation 


Fourth, there is a behavioural assumption that politics 
within ‘states’ is significantly different from politics 
between ‘states’. This is based on the idea that people’s 
loyalty to their nation is more intense than other loy- 
alties. Clearly, it cannot be denied that nationalism 
and national identity invoke powerful emotions for 
most people, but various caveats must be made about 
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their political relevance. Communal identities form a 
hierarchy from the local, through the nation, to wider 
groupings. Thus, both local communities and intergov- 
ernmental bodies, such as the European Union, can 
also make claims on a person loyalty. 

There has been a long-standing linguistic conjuring 
trick whereby national loyalty is made to appear as if it 
is focused on the nation-state. Both international rela- 
tions and transnational relations cover relations across 
‘state’ boundaries, although logically the words refer to 
relations between national groups, such as the Scots and 
the Welsh. In the real world, only a few countries, such as 
Iceland, Poland, and Japan, can make a reasonable claim 
that their people are from a single nation, and in all 
such cases there are significant numbers of the national 
group resident in other countries, often in the USA. Most 
countries are multinational and many national groups 
are present in several countries. Thus national loyalty is 
actually quite different from loyalty to a country. 


The concept of the ‘state’ has three very different 
meanings: a legal person, a political community, and a 
government. 


The countries and governments around the world may be 
equal in law, but have few political similarities. Many 
governments control fewer resources than many 
transnational actors. 


It cannot be assumed that all country-based political 
systems are more coherent than global systems, 
particularly as national loyalties do not match country 
boundaries. 


By abandoning the language of ‘states’ and ‘non-state’ 
actors, we can admit the possibility of theorizing about 
many types of actor in global politics. By distinguishing 
government from society and nation from country, we can 
ask whether private groups, companies, and national 
minorities in each country engage in transnational 
relations. 





Transnational companies as political actors 





All companies that import or export are engaging in 
transnational economic activities. If they lobby foreign 
governments about trade, they become transnational 
political actors. However, they are not known as trans- 
national companies (TNCs) until they have branches 
or subsidiaries outside their home country. In 2011, 
among the 100 TNCs with the highest levels of assets 
outside their home country, sixty-one were from four- 
teen Western European countries, twenty-two from the 
USA, four with dual headquarters in Western coun- 
tries, six from Japan, and one each from Brazil, Canada, 
China, Israel, Malaya, Mexico, and Hong Kong. Only 
developed countries, East and South East Asia, a few 
Latin American countries, a few Middle Eastern oil 
producers, India, and South Africa host large TNCs. 
Nevertheless, there are now transnational companies 
based in as many as 147 UN member countries, includ- 
ing ninety-four developing countries hosting the head- 
quarters for at least one TNC, and fifty-three hosting ten 
or more TNCs (see Box 21.1). Increasingly, transnation- 
als are not clearly based in a single country. For example, 
the world’s biggest steel company, Arcelor-Mittal, has its 
legal headquarters in Luxembourg, is run from London, 
and was created by an Indian takeover of Spanish and 
French steel producers (source: UNCTAD 2012). 





Financial flows and loss of sovereignty 


The consequences of the extensive transnationaliza- 
tion of major companies are profound. It is no longer 
possible to regard each country as having its own sepa- 
rate economy. Two of the most fundamental attributes 
of sovereignty, control over the currency and control 
over foreign trade, have been diminished substantially. 
These two factors mean that governments have lost 
control of financial flows. Successive financial crises 
in the 1980s and 1990s established that governments 
are helpless against banks and speculators. From 2007 
onwards, during the global credit crunch, the com- 
bined might of the G20 was unable to control the global 
financial system and the continued existence of the 
Euro has been threatened. 

The effects of trade on finance are less obvious. 
When goods move across frontiers, it is trade between 
countries, but it may also be intra-firm trade. In this 
situation, governments cannot have clear expectations 
of the effects of their financial and fiscal policies on 
TNCs. A company using primary commodities, such 
as Starbucks processing coffee, may respond to higher 
tax rates by changing its transfer prices to reduce its 
tax bill. Internet-based companies, such as Google 
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The classical image of a TNC is a large company from the USA 
that has expanded production and sales overseas, dominating a 
global market and exploiting cheap labour in developing coun- 
tries. In contrast to this, in the twenty-first century, TNCs from 
developing countries have become increasingly important. 


e More than one-quarter of all non-financial TNCs now have 
their headquarters in developing countries. 


e The top 100 developing country non-financial TNCs in 2011 
were from seventeen countries: China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
India, Malaysia, Singapore, Korea, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Egypt, South Africa, Kuwait, Qatar, United Arab 
Emirates, and Turkey. These TNCs are expanding faster, both 
in their home country and in other countries, than the major 
developed country TNCs. However, the world's four biggest 
TNCs together had more foreign assets than all of these 100 
companies. 


Most developing country TNCs are small, but some are 
becoming major players in particular industries, such as cars, 
electronics, steel, and container shipping. The Chinese TNC, 


and Amazon, attribute their operations to offices in 
countries with low corporate tax rates. Several other 
motives might induce a company to distort transfer 
prices, including to avoid controls on the cross-border 
movements of profits or capital. When this problem 
only affected developing countries, they could do 
little to assert their tax sovereignty over TNCs. Now 
that governments of developed countries are losing 
substantial tax income, the matter is being taken up 
by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), the G8 and the G20. 


Triangulation of trade and loss of 
sovereignty 


Governments have great difficulty regulating interna- 
tional transactions. Even the US administration was 
unable to prevent its citizens visiting communist Cuba 
during the cold war. It may be possible to prevent the 
direct import or export of goods. However, there is no 
guaranteed method of preventing indirect trade from 
one country to another. This is known as triangulation. 
Only if a UN Security Council resolution obliges all the 
countries of the world to impose sanctions is there a 
reasonable prospect of a determined government pre- 
venting TNCs from evading sanctions. However, in 
such a situation sovereignty over the relevant trade then 


Lenovo, now owns the IBM PC brand, while two Indian TNCs, 
Tata and Mittal, have taken over the major European steel 
manufacturers. 


Developing country TNCs are more likely to invest in 
neighbouring countries, but they are increasingly investing in 
the developed world as well. They own more than 500 
affiliates in the USA and a similar number in Britain. 

In the USA, opposition in Congress to developing country 
TNCs has been strong enough to block a Chinese takeover of 
the US oil company, UNOCAL, and to force Dubai Ports 
World to divest itself of six US ports. 


Two examples illustrate this new world of successful developing 
country TNCs: Marcopolo, a Brazilian company, manufactures 
buses in several South American countries and sells them in more 
than eighty countries; and Hikma Pharmaceuticals, a Jordanian 
company, manufactures in two other Arab countries and in | 
Portugal, having strong sales in West Asia and North Africa, along 
with expansion in Europe and the USA. 

(UNCTAD, World Investment Report 2012) 





lies with the Security Council and not with the indi- 
vidual governments. 


Regulatory arbitrage and loss of 
sovereignty 


It is difficult for governments to regulate the com- 
mercial activities of companies within their country, 
because companies may choose to engage in regulatory 
arbitrage. If a company objects to one government's 
policy, it may threaten to limit or close down its local 
production and increase production in another coun- 
try. The government that imposes the least demanding 
health, safety, welfare, or environmental standards will 
offer competitive advantages to less socially responsible 
companies. There is also a strong global trend towards 
the reduction of corporation taxes. It thus becomes 
difficult for any government to set high standards 
and maintain taxes. In the case of banking, the politi- 
cal dangers inherent in the risks of a bank collapsing 
through imprudent or criminal behaviour are so great 
that the major governments first set common capital 
standards in 1988, under the Basle Committee rules. 
These rules were extended, as ‘Basle II’, from covering 
banking risk to trading risks in 2006. In response to the 
global credit crisis of 2007-8, “Basle III’ was agreed in 
2009-10 to strengthen the capital rules considerably. In 
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addition, the application of new rules on liquidity cov- 
erage will start in 2015, to ensure banks have enough 
ready cash. Whatever control is achieved does not rep- 
resent the successful exercise of sovereignty over com- 
panies: it is the partial surrender of sovereignty to an 
intergovernmental body. 


Extraterritoriality and sovereignty 


Transnational companies generate clashes of sover- 
eignty between different governments. Figure 21.1 
demonstrates that, when a company has its headquar- 
ters in the USA and a subsidiary company in the UK, 
three lines of authority exist. The US government can 
control the main company and the UK government 
can control the subsidiary. Each process would be the 
standard exercise of a government's sovereignty over its 
internal affairs. In addition, both governments accept 
that TNCs have their own policies on purchasing, pro- 
duction, and sales. Usually these three lines of author- 
ity can be exercised simultaneously and in harmony. 
However, when the US government’s decisions cover 
the global operations of the TNC, there is a clash of sov- 
ereignty. Does the subsidiary obey the UK government 
or the orders of the US government issued via its head- 
quarters? This problem of extraterritoriality is inherent 
in the structure of all TNCs. 

As a matter of routine policy implementation, 
clashes now have to be resolved between different deci- 
sions in different jurisdictions on competition policy, 
mergers and acquisitions, accounting procedures, and 
anti-corruption measures. Will US accounting stan- 
dards apply to European companies because some of 
their operations are in the USA? Can the directors of 


parent TNCs be prosecuted for the payment of bribes 
by their overseas branches? The long-term trend is 
for such questions to be resolved by global standard- 
ization of domestic policy. For example, the OECD 
has developed a Convention on Combating Bribery 
of Foreign Public Officials in International Business 
Transactions. 


From domestic deregulation to global 
re-regulation 


For most companies, most of the time, their inter- 
ests will be in accord with the government’s policy 
of increasing employment and promoting economic 
growth. Conflicts will arise over the regulation of 
markets to avoid the risks of market failures or exter- 
nalization of social and environmental costs of pro- 
duction. Domestic deregulation and globalization of 
economic activity mean that regulation is now occur- 
ring at the global level rather than within individual 
countries. Three factors involving TNCs push towards 
the globalization of politics. First, governments can 
reassert control only by acting collectively. Second, 
consumer pressures are leading to global codes of 
conduct being accepted by companies and imple- 
mented in collaboration with NGOs. A third push is 
for global companies to submit to social and environ- 
mental auditing. These factors are coming together in 
the collaboration between governments, NGOs, and 
the UN Secretariat to recruit the major TNCs as vol- 
untary partners in a Global Compact, to implement 
ten principles of corporate social responsibility on 
human rights, labour standards, the environment, 
and anti-corruption. 





Figure 21.1 Who controls the UK subsidiary of a US TNC? 
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e The ability of TNCs to change transfer prices means that they 
can evade taxation or government controls on their 
international financial transactions. 


The ability of TNCs to use triangulation means that individual 
governments cannot control their country’s international 
trade. 


The ability of TNCs to move production from one country to 
another means that individual governments are constrained 
in regulating and taxing companies. 





A variety of groups engage in violent and/or criminal 
behaviour on a transnational basis. A distinction can 
be made between activity that is considered crimi- 
nal around the world, such as theft, fraud, personal 
violence, piracy, or drug trafficking, and activity that 
is claimed by those undertaking it to have legitimate 
political motives. In reality, the distinction may some- 
times be blurred, for example when criminals claim 
political motives or political groups are responsible for 
acts such as terrorism, torture, or involving children in 
violence. For all governments, neither criminal activ- 
ity nor political violence can be legitimate within their 
own jurisdiction, and generally not in other countries. 


Transnational criminals and their 
political impact 


Politically, the most important criminal industries are 
illicit trading in arms and in drugs. They have been 
estimated to be the two most valuable commodities in 
world trade. Other criminal trading of lesser value has 
also occurred in diamonds, computer chips, tropical 
hardwoods, ivory, and endangered species of birds and 
mammals. As travel has increased, trafficking in peo- 
ple has become easier and has increased significantly. 
There is a new slave trade, mainly for sexual exploi- 
tation of young women. TNCs are most concerned to 
prevent trade in counterfeit goods and theft of intel- 
lectual property, particularly of music, films, and com- 
puter software. 

Criminals form local gangs, but they are also orga- 
nized into networks both nationally and transnation- 
ally, in order to engage in illicit trade. Both the supply 


Non-legitimate groups and liberation movements as political actors 


The structure of authority over TNCs generates the potential 
for intense conflict between governments, when the legal 
authority of one government has extraterritorial impact on 
the sovereignty of another government. 


In some areas of economic policy governments have lost 
sovereignty, and regulation now has to be exercised at the 
global level rather than by governments acting 
independently. 





of drugs and the demand for weapons come primarily 
from ‘failed states’ and other areas that are not under 
effective control of a central government. Sometimes 
the remoteness of the terrain and the ease of heroin or 
cocaine production has led poor people in developing 
countries to move into the drugs trade. Sometimes it is 
the leaders of a political rebellion who cultivate drugs 
to fund their revolt. Whatever the origins, in such situ- 
ations the drug barons and warlords can establish effec- 
tive control over a large area and even take on some of 
the functions of governments. NGOs were important 
in initiating global political cooperation to limit illicit 
diamond trading through the Kimberley Process and 
the ivory trade through the Convention on Trade in 
Endangered Species. Very little has been achieved 
against the drug barons, not least because the demand 
for drugs and the supply of arms from the developed 
countries have not been controlled. 

The same four sovereignty problems arise with tack- 
ling criminals as with regulating TNCs. First, criminal 
financial flows can be massive, and money-laundering 
threatens the integrity of banking and other financial 
institutions. Second, criminal trade has been so exten- 
sively diversified through triangulation that no govern- 
ment could confidently claim that their country is not 
a transit route for drugs or arms. Third, as with regula- 
tory arbitrage by TNCs, police action in one country 
may displace well-organized gangs to another country, 
rather than stop their activities. Fourth, illicit drugs 
and money-laundering involve questions of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction. However, in contrast to the regu- 
lation of TNCs, transnational police activities involve 
high levels of cooperation. 
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Terrorists, guerrillas, and national 
liberation movements 


The concept of a terrorist is deeply controversial. The 
term ‘terrorist’ has generally been used as one of abuse 
against groups who engage in violent behaviour, by 
people who oppose the goals of the group. US law has 
defined terrorism in a more precise, abstract manner, 
as ‘the unlawful use of force or violence against persons 
or property to intimidate or coerce a government, the 
civilian population, or any segment thereof, in further- 
ance of political or social objectives’ (FBI 1999: i). This 
definition fails to resolve whether terrorism includes 
attacks by governments on civilians or excludes the use 
of force by dissidents against military targets. 

Violence is most common when nationalist move- 
ments or ethnic minorities reject the legitimacy of a 
government. These groups are often called terrorists to 
express disapproval, guerrillas by those who are more 
neutral, or national liberation movements by their sup- 
porters. Political violence is more likely to be considered 
legitimate when a group appears to have widespread 
support, when political channels have been closed to 
them, when the target government is exceptionally 
oppressive, and when the violence is limited to ‘military 
targets’. Groups that fail to match these four characteris- 
tics obtain only very limited transnational support. 

Since 11 September 2001, the political balance 
has changed substantially. The scale of the destruc- 
tion wrought by Al Qaeda against New York and 
Washington did much to delegitimize all groups who 
use violence for political purposes. Historically, terror- 
ism has mainly been an instrument of internal conflict 
within a single society, but Al Qaeda suddenly pre- 
sented the world with a new threat of a transnational 
global network. Within a few years they staged attacks 
in Kenya, Tanzania, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, the USA, 
Tunisia, Indonesia, Turkey, Spain, and Britain. Despite 
this, it is an analytical mistake to treat contemporary 
terrorism as a single phenomenon. The Palestinian, 
Kashmiri, and Chechnya disputes clearly have roots 
that are totally independent of each other, and started 
well before Al Qaeda existed. There are different trans- 
national processes for different conflicts generating 
terrorism. Even Al Qaeda itself is a disparate coalition 
of anti-American fundamentalist groups rather than 
a coherent, disciplined organization. In Chapter 23, 
there is a full discussion of the non-religious basis of 
other contemporary terrorist groups. 


Extensive political violence used by governments 
against their citizens was commonplace and immune 
from diplomatic criticism as recently as the 1970s. 
Because of a widespread desire to end the impunity 
of individual government leaders, soldiers, and ofh- 
cials responsible for the horrors of large-scale political 
violence at the end of the twentieth century, a revo- 
lution has occurred in international law. First of all, 
temporary tribunals were established to cover atroci- 
ties in Yugoslavia and Rwanda. Then a new permanent 
International Criminal Court (ICC) was created in July 
2002 to prosecute those who commit genocide, war 
crimes, or crimes against humanity. The ICC is a modi- 
fication of the inter-state system, because it was cre- 
ated by political campaigning of human rights NGOs, 
because bitter opposition from the sole ‘superpower’ 
was defeated, and because the sovereign responsibil- 
ity to prosecute criminals can be assumed by a global 
court. In September 2005, the United Nations went 
further, replacing state sovereignty with a collective 
‘responsibility to protect’, when national authorities are 
manifestly failing (UNGA Res. 60/1). The extent of all 
these changes is demonstrated by the sharp contrast 
between the very limited global response to the Syrian 
government's killing of domestic opponents in Hama 
in February 1982 and the substantial expressions of 
outrage over similar events in 2011-12. When the ques- 
tion was pushed to a vote in the UN, China, Russia, 
and Syria could only obtain the support of nine other 
countries to vote against interference in Syria’s inter- 
nal affairs, while 133 countries voted to condemn the 
Syrian government’s behaviour (UNGA Res. 66/253 B). 


The significance of criminals, terrorists, 
and guerrillas 


Before September 2001, analysis of transnational 
criminals and guerrillas did not present a challenge 
to orthodox state-centric theory. However, globaliza- 
tion has changed the nature of sovereignty and the 
processes of government. The operations of criminals 
and other non-legitimate groups have become more 
complex, spread over a wider geographical area, and 
increased in scale, because the improvements in com- 
munications have made it so much easier to transfer 
people, money, weapons, and ideas on a transnational 
basis. Government attempts to control such activities 
have become correspondingly more difficult. The legal 
concept of sovereignty may nominally still exist, but 
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political practice has become significantly different. 
Now virtually every government feels it has to mobi- 
lize external support to exercise ‘domestic jurisdiction’ 
over criminals. Defeat of terrorist groups will not be 
achieved by military counter-terrorism, but by global 


| e Effective action against transnational criminals by individual 
governments is difficult—for the same reasons as control of 
TNCs is difficult. 


Groups using violence to achieve political goals generally do 
not achieve legitimacy, but in exceptional circumstances they 
may be recognized as national liberation movements and 
take part in diplomacy. 


The transnational activities of criminals and guerrillas shift 
problems of the domestic policy of countries into the realm 
of global politics. 


The politics of an individual country cannot be under- 
stood without knowing what groups lobby the govern- 
ment and what debate there has been in the media. 
Similarly, international diplomacy does not operate on 
some separate planet, cut off from global civil society. 


Consultative status at the UN for NGOs 


Asa result of pressure, primarily from American groups, 
the United Nations Charter contains Article 71, provid- 
ing for the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) to 
consult with NGOs. In 1950, the Council formally codi- 
fied its practice in a statute for NGOs. It recognized three 
categories of groups: (1) a small number of high-status 
NGOs, concerned with most of the Council’s work; (2) 
specialist NGOs, concerned with a few fields of activity 
and having a high reputation in those fields; and (3) a 
Roster of other NGOs that are expected to make occa- 
sional contributions to the Council (UN, ECOSOC 1950). 
Since then the term NGO has, for diplomats, been syn- 
onymous with a group that is eligible for ECOSOC con- 
sultative status (Fig. 21.2). 


The UN definition of an acceptable NGO 


The ECOSOC statute and the way it has been applied 
embodies six principles: 


political change that delegitimizes fundamentalism 
and violence. Oppressive action by governments is 
subject to extensive review under global human rights 
mechanisms and, in some situations, may be subject to 
prosecution at the ICC. 


e Terrorism may be particular to individual countries, may 
have transnational aspects, or may be carried out by groups 
in a transnational network, but it is not a single political 
force. 


e Governments cannot act as independent sovereign actors in 
response to terrorism, nor in using violence themselves. 





1 An NGO should support the aims and the work of 
the UN. However, it is very rare that objections are 
made to the political purposes of NGOs. 

2 Officially, an NGO should be a representative body, 
with identifiable headquarters, and officers who are 
responsible to a democratic policy-making confer- 
ence. In practice, many highly prestigious NGOs, 
particularly development and environment NGOs, 
are not membership organizations. 

3 An NGO cannot bea profit-making body. Individual 
companies cannot gain consultative status, but trade 
federations of commercial interests are recognized 
as NGOs. 

4 An NGO cannot use or advocate violence. 

5 An NGO mustrespect the norm of ‘non-interference 
in the internal affairs of states’. This means an NGO 
cannot be a political party—but, like companies, 
parties can form international federations. Also, 
NGOs concerned with human rights should not 
restrict their activities to a particular group, nation- 
ality, or country. 

6 An international NGO is one that is not established 
by intergovernmental agreement. 


Many NGO activists believe the UN should be more 
restrictive and only accept groups that are ‘true’ NGOs, 


contributing to ‘progressive’ social movements. 
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Figure 21.2 The growth of NGOs at the UN 


General Status: having a large membership and working on most ECOSOC questions 
Special Status: large regional/national NGOs or specialist NGOs of high status 
All NGOs: including also the ECOSOC Roster of small or very specialist NGOs 


Environmentalists are often upset that business federa- 
tions are accepted, and the whole NGO community at 
the UN agonized over the National Rifle Association 
being admitted to the Roster in November 1996. 


NGOs and globalization 


The creation of a complex global economy has had 
effects way beyond the international trade in goods and 
services. Most companies, in each distinct area of activ- 
ity, have formed organizations to facilitate communica- 
tion, to harmonize standards, and to manage adaptation 
to complex change. Equally, the employees have found 
that they face common problems in different coun- 
tries and so trades unions and professional bodies have 
developed their own transnational links. Any form of 
international regime to formulate policy for an indus- 
try, whether it is non-governmental or intergovernmen- 
tal, will encourage the strengthening of the global links 
among the NGOs concerned with its activities. 

NGOs have also made their own contribution to 
globalization by developing access to the Internet, the 
communication system that underpins all globaliza- 
tion processes. There is a widely reported myth that the 


Internet was created by the US military as a command 
and control communications system. In reality, the 
two crucial socio-political aspects of this instrument 
for globalization were initiated by NGOs in the USA 
and Britain, in collaboration with NGOs from Latin 
America and from Africa, in order to strengthen global 
processes of political mobilization: 


e NGOs made the Internet a public system, by estab- 
lishing the first Internet service providers. Until 
April 1995, it was illegal in the USA for the new 
communications technology to be used by universi- 
ties and government offices for anything but official 
academic or government business. 

e NGOs were the pioneers in connecting the diverse 
separate networks to each other. They established 
servers and created software to produce ‘gateways’ 
between networks, so that the Internet became a 
comprehensive network of networks. 


In the 1980s—years before the existence of the web— 
peace, development, human rights, and environmen- 
tal activists made libraries of documents, electronic 
discussion forums, and e-mail available to NGOs and 
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individuals around the world. Their technological lead 
was such that both the UN and the World Bank first 
went on the Internet by using NGO servers (Willetts 
2010). After the web became available in 1993, NGOs 
were also pioneers in the development of websites. These 
changes in communications constitute a fundamental 
change in the structure of world politics. Governments 
have lost sovereignty over the transnational relations of 
their citizens. They may attempt to monitor or control 
transboundary communications, but closing the bor- 
der is no longer technologically possible. 


NGOs structures for global cooperation 


When NGOs cooperate transnationally, they may use 
one of four different types of structure. In the past, 








© UN Photo/Evan Schneider 


The prototype for global campaigning by NGOs has been the 
International Baby Foods Action Network (IBFAN), which chal- 
lenges the marketing of dried milk powder by the major food 
and pharmaceutical TNCs. In the early 1970s, medical staff in 
developing countries gradually became aware that the death 

rate for babies was rising, because of reduced breastfeeding. If 

_ the family was poor and used insufficient milk powder, the baby 
was undernourished. If the water or the bottle was not sterile, 
the baby developed gastric diseases. Bottle feeding today causes 
around one and a half million deaths a year. 

The question was first taken up by the New Internationalist 
magazine and War on Want (WoW) in Britain in 1973-4. A Swiss 
NGO, the Third World Action Group (AgDW), then published a 
revised translation of WoW's report, under the title Nestlé Kills 
Babies. When Nestlé sued for libel, AgDW mobilized groups from 
around the world to supply evidence for their defence. The Swiss 
court found AgDW guilty in December 1976 on one of Nestlé's 
four original counts, on the technical basis that Nestlé was only 
indirectly responsible for the deaths. 

The question moved to the USA when religious groups 

| involved in Latin America fought another court case against 


a formal joint organization, known as an INGO (an 
international NGO), was usually established, with a 
permanent headquarters, a secretariat, and a regu- 
lar programme of meetings. With the advent of the 
Internet it is now just as likely that a looser network 
will be formed, often with a single NGO providing 
the technical support for e-mail communications and 
a joint website (see Case Study 2). The most famous 
networks, such as Jubilee 2000, the Coalition for an 
International Criminal Court, and the International 
Campaign to Ban Landmines, have united around a 
single policy domain, brought together hundreds of 
NGOs from all around the world, and achieved major 
policy changes against the opposition of leading gov- 
ernments. These are known as advocacy networks (Keck 
and Sikkink 1998) (see Case Study 1). At the meetings 
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Bristol-Meyers. Increased awareness led to a new group, the 
Infant Formula Action Coalition, organizing a boycott of Nestl&'s 
products that spread to many countries. In the hope of defusing 
the increasing pressure, the International Council of Infant Food 
Industries accepted a proposal by Senator Kennedy for the World 
Health Organization and UNICEF to hold a meeting on infant 
feeding in October 1979. Rather than depoliticizing the question, 
the companies found they were facing demands to limit their 
marketing. The meeting also taught a group of NGOs how much 
they could benefit from working together with a common politi- 
cal strategy. They decided to continue to cooperate by forming 
IBFAN as a global advocacy network. 

The new network was able to mobilize a diverse coalition 
of medical professionals, religious groups, development activ- 
ists, women's groups, community organizations, consumer lob- 
bies, and the boycott campaigners. Against intense opposition 
from the TNCs and the US administration, IBFAN succeeded in 
achieving the adoption ofan International Code of Marketing of 
Breast-Milk Substitutes, by WHO's Assembly in May 1981. The 
key provisions of the Code were that ‘there should be no adver- 
tising or other form of promotion to the general public’. 

As of 2011, thirty-three countries had implemented the Code 
by means of a comprehensive law, another thirty-four countries 
had implemented many, but not all, of its provisions as law, and a 
further eighty-seven countries had weak legal provisions or vol- 
untary policies. While many countries are gradually strengthen- 
ing their laws, IBFAN downgraded its classification for all but one 
of the EU countries from medium to weak compliance after a 
new European Union Directive in 2006 failed to meet the Code’s | 
minimum standards. IBFANS work continues along two tracks. | 
It monitors and reports violations of the Code by companies, 
including in countries where marketing is now illegal; it also seeks 
to upgrade the law in countries that are only partially implement- 
ing the Code. 

(This account is based upon Chetley (1986), IBFAN (2011) and 
information on www.ibfan.org.) 
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of intergovernmental organizations, NGOs may com- 
bine in a caucus. This is a temporary network formed 
solely for the purpose of lobbying on the agenda items 
at the particular meeting. Finally, there are governance 
networks, formed by NGOs to maintain and enhance 
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e Most transnational actors can expect to gain recognition as 
NGOs by the UN, provided they are not individual 
companies, criminals, or violent groups, and they do not exist 
solely to oppose an individual government. 


e The ECOSOC statute provides an authoritative statement that 
NGOs have a legitimate place in intergovernmental diplomacy. 


The creation of a global economy leads to the globalization 
of unions, commercial bodies, the professions, and scientists 
in international NGOs. 


the participation rights of NGOs in intergovernmental 
meetings. They differ from advocacy networks and cau- 
cuses in not having common political goals, other than 
their common interest in being allowed access to the 
policy-making process (Willetts 2013). 


e NGOs made the Internet a public global communications 
system. 


e Governments can no longer control the flow of information 
across the borders of their country. 


e NGOs from each country may combine in four ways: as 
international NGOs; as advocacy networks; as caucuses; and 
as governance networks. 





International organizations as structures of global politics 


International organizations provide the focus for 
global politics. The new physical infrastructure of 
global communications makes it easier for them to 
operate. In addition, when the sessions of the orga- 
nizations take place, they become distinct structures 
for political communication. Face-to-face meetings 
produce different outcomes from telephone or writ- 
ten communications. Multilateral discussion produces 
different outcomes from interactions in networks of 
bilateral communications. 


International organizations as systems 


It was argued earlier that itis inconsistent to see ‘states’ 
as coherent entities, while asserting that anarchy exists 
at the global level. We can be consistent by accepting 
the existence of systems at all levels of world politics. 
Thus international organizations of all types trans- 
cend country boundaries and have a major impact on 
the governmental actors and transnational actors that 
compose them. For a system to exist, there must be a 
sufficient density of interactions, involving each of its 
elements, at a sufficient intensity to result both in the 
emergence of properties for the system as a whole and in 
some consistent effect on the behaviour of the elements. 
Generally, international organizations will have found- 
ing documents defining their goals, rules of procedure 
constraining the modes of behaviour, secretariats com- 
mitted to the status and identity of the organization (or 


at least committed to their own careers), past decisions 
that provide norms for future policy, and interaction 
processes that socialize new participants. All these 
features at the systemic level will be part of the expla- 
nation of the behaviour of the members, and thus the 
political outcomes will not be determined solely by the 
initial goals of the members. The statement that inter- 
national organizations form systems implies that they 
are politically significant and that global politics can- 
not be reduced to ‘inter-state’ relations. 


The intergovernmental versus 
non-governmental distinction 


Normally a sharp distinction is made between inter- 
governmental and international 
non-governmental organizations. This conveys the 
impression that inter-state diplomacy and trans- 
national relations are separate from each other. In 
practice, there is another category of hybrid inter- 
national organizations, in which governments work 
with NGOs. Among the most important hybrids are 
the International Red Cross, the World Conservation 
Union (IUCN), the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, the International Air Transport Association, 


organizations 


and other economic bodies combining companies and 
governments. To be regarded as a hybrid, the organiza- 
tion must admit as full members both NGOs, parties, or 
companies and governments or governmental agencies. 
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Both types of member must have full rights of partici- 
pation in policy-making, including the right to vote 
on the final decisions. When the principle of formal 


equality of NGOs and governments is acknowledged by 
both sides in this manner, the assumption that govern- 
ments can dominate must be abandoned. 
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e International organizations are structures for political 
communication. They are systems that constrain the 
behaviour of their members. 


o e Governments form intergovernmental organizations and 


transnational actors form international non-governmental 
organizations. In addition, governments and transnational 





Nonviolence sculpture outside United Nations HQ, New York. 
Sari Dennise/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


In the 1990s, the increased destructive power available to undis- 
ciplined armies, insurgent groups, warlords, drugs barons, and 
terrorists unleashed carnage and suffering in many developing 
countries and changed the arms control agenda. The annual 
Human Development Report in 1994 launched a debate about 
human security (see Ch. 29). In 1995, the UN Secretary-General 
advocated 'micro-disarmament' to protect UN soldiers, humani- 
tarian staff, and local civilians from militias using small arms and 
landmines (Boutros-Ghali 1995). 

Human rights NGOs, with Amnesty International in the lead, 
campaigned to stop abuse by oppressive governments and war- 
lords. Development NGOs, with Oxfam in the lead, campaigned 
against expenditure on arms, corruption, and destruction of 
development projects. The 2005 Human Development Report 
(produced by Kevin Watkins, a former Oxfam researcher) and 
the World Bank (Collier et al. 2003: 13-17) both emphasized the 
impact of conflict on development. The International Committee 
of the Red Cross campaigned against the violations of interna- 
tional humanitarian law. UNICEF formed strong alliances with 
child welfare NGOs to prevent recruitment of child soldiers. 
Women's NGOs, led by the Reaching Critical Will project, focused 
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actors accord each other equal status by jointly creating 
hybrid international organizations. 


International organizations are more than the collective will 
of their members. They have a distinct impact on other 
global actors. 


on violence against women. The World Council of Churches 
extended their religious mission for peace. 

Hundreds of diverse NGOs and twenty UN offices and 
Programmes fought for three new multilateral treaties. At the UN 
conferences, NGOs monitored proceedings, distributed state- 
ments, lobbied in the corridors, spoke in debates, published daily | 
reports, held press conferences, and made presentations at ‘side 
events. Some NGO representatives were accredited as govern- 
ment delegates. 


e The International Campaign to Ban Landmines (ICBL) was 
established in October 1992. A comprehensive landmines 
treaty was signed in December 1997; it entered into force in 
March 1999, and bythe end of 2012 had 161 ratifications. 
The contribution made by the ICBL and the Red Cross 
Movement was recognized in the text of the treaty and by 
the award of the 1997 Nobel Peace Prize to Jody Williams, 
the ICBL coordinator. 


e The Cluster Munition Coalition was established in 
November 2003 because air-launched cluster bombs were 
being used as a substitute for landmines. A convention was 
signed in December 2008, entered into force in August 
2010, and by the end of 2012 had seventy-seven 
ratifications. 


e The International Action Network on Small Arms (IANSA) 
faced an opposing NGO alliance, the World Forum on the 
Future of Sport Shooting Activities. Initially, in July 2001, only 
a limited, non-binding Programme of Action could be 
agreed. In October 2003, IANSA joined with Oxfam and 
Amnesty to extend their work from lobbying to public 
mobilization in a Control Arms Campaign (Bromley, Cooper, 
and Holtom 2012). At a UN conference to draft an arms trade 
treaty in July 2012, the US vetoed agreement. However, at a 
second session in March 2013, the text was strengthened on 
preventing diversion of arms transfers to illicit markets or to 
unauthorized end users, and by adding obligations to 
regulate exports of ammunition, parts, and components. This 
time Syria, Iran, and North Korea blocked consensus. Finally, 
on 2 April 2012, the General Assembly adopted the treaty by 
a majority vote of 154 in favour to three against. 
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Conclusion: issues and policy systems in global politics 





State-centric writers accommodate transnational 
activity by distinguishing the high politics of peace 
and security, taking place in military alliances and 
UN diplomacy, from the low politics of other policy 
questions, debated in specialist UN bodies, other 
IGOs, and INGOs (see Fig. 21.3). Then, by asserting 
that it is more important to analyse peace and war, 
actors in low politics are defined out of the analy- 
sis. In practice it is not so simple. Scientists, the Red 
Cross, religious groups, and other NGOs are involved 
in arms control negotiations; economic events may 
be treated as crises; social policy can concern mat- 
ters of life and death; and heads of government do at 


High 
politics 


Low 
politics 


Figure 21.3 The orthodox view of international relations 


times make the environment a top priority. It is use- 
ful to analyse global politics in terms of a variety of 
dimensions describing each policy domain and the 
actors within it, but the different dimensions do not 
correlate. A single high/low classification does not 
work (see Fig. 21.4). 

The move from a state-centric to a pluralist model 
depends on rejecting a static unidimensional concept 
of power. Contrary to the realist view, capabilities 
alone do not determine influence. Explaining out- 
comes requires examining whether the resources of 
actors are relevant to the goals being pursued, describ- 
ing the degree of divergence between the goals of the 











Figure 21.4 The full range of international connections 
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different actors, and analysing how they are changed by 
the interaction processes. 

Increasingly, the impact of NGOs is explained from 
a constructivist perspective (see Ch. 10). In the terms of 
Finnemore and Sikkink (1998), NGOs are norm entre- 
preneurs, initiating and sustaining change in global 
political debates that determine policy-making. NGOs 
have the ability to communicate in a manner that 
commands the attention and respect of other actors. 
If power is seen solely in military terms, governments 
are expected to be dominant. If power is seen solely in 
economic terms, TNCs are expected to be dominant. 
However, if power includes possession of status, infor- 
mation, and communication skills, then it is possible 
for NGOs and international organizations to mobilize 
support for their values and to exercise influence over 
governments. 

Thus the governments, the TNCs, the NGOs, the 
intergovernmental organizations, and the interna- 
tional NGOs that have the ability to exercise influence 
will vary according to the issues invoked by a policy 
problem. Table 21.1 illustrates the point that there is 


not a single international system of nearly 200 ‘states’, 
but a variety of policy domains, each involving their 
own distinct actors. Governments have a special role, 
linking the different domains, because membership 
of the UN obliges governments to form policy and 
vote on most issues. In practice, they are less central- 
ized and cohesive than it appears in the UN, because 
different departments of government handle the dif- 
ferent policy questions. The transnational actors and 
international organizations are generally more spe- 
cialist and involved in a limited range of policy ques- 
tions: Amnesty International rarely has significance in 
environmental politics and Greenpeace is rarely con- 
cerned with human rights, but each is central to its own 
domain. Being a specialist generates high status, pro- 
vides command over information, and enhances com- 
munication skills. These capabilities enable a challenge 
to be made to the governments that control military 
and economic resources. 

In both domestic and global politics, civil society 
is the source of change. The European empires were 
dismembered by nationalist movements, with support 


Table 21.1 The variety of political actors involved in different policy domains 


Apartheid in Population 
South Africa Human rights planning Environment 
Main South Africa, UK, USA Democratic versus All types of Those who feel threatened 
governments versus African authoritarian governments by problems versus those 
involved governments governments who do not 
Transnational Wide range, but Any working with Medical, | Mainly industrial, energy, 
companies especially mining and oil oppressive pharmaceutical, and and transport 
governments food 
Guerrillas ANC, PAC, and SWAPO Any taking hostages or Any in control of Generally not concerned 
committing crimes territory 
Grass-roots NGOs: Anti-Apartheid Human rights groups Religious, women’s, Friends of the Earth, WWF, 
Movement and the oppressed and health groups Greenpeace, etc. 
UN inter- Committee Against Human Rights Council Commission on Commission on 
governmental Apartheid and Security Population and Sustainable Development 
policy forum Council Development 
UN Secretariat Centre Against Office ... for Human UNICEF, UN Pop. UNDP, UNEP 
Apartheid Rights Fund 
Other IGOs Organization of African Council of Europe, WHO, World Bank World Bank 
Unity OAS, and AU 
International Many involved, with a Amnesty International International Environment Liaison 
NGOs secondary concern and others © Planned Parenthood O Centre International and 
Federation — other networks 
Hybrid INGOs Those concerned with ILO None World Conservation Union 


trade 


(IUCN) 
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from lawyers, journalists, unions, and the churches. 
Democracy and human rights have been extended 
by women’s groups, ethnic minorities, and dissident 
groups. The environment has moved up the agenda 
in response to grass-roots anger at the loss of natural 
beauty, protests against threats to health, and warn- 
ings from scientists about ecosystems being at risk of 
collapse. The right to have access to family planning 
supplies, sexual information, and reproductive health 
services was established by women being prepared 
to go to jail to challenge repressive laws. The start of 
the cold war was not simply the formation of military 
alliances; it was a political struggle of communism 
as a transnational movement against the transna- 
tional appeal of democracy, the Catholic Church, 
and nationalism. The arms race and the process of 
détente included conflict between arms manufactur- 
ers and peace movements, with scientists being crucial 
to both sides. The end of the cold war was driven by 
economic failure in communist countries and political 
failure in response to demands from unions, human 
rights dissidents, the churches, and environmentalists. 
The response to refugee crises has been dominated by 


Questions 


the media, the UN, and NGOs. The shift from seeing 
development as increasing a country’s GNP to meeting 
ordinary people’s basic needs and using resources in a 
sustainable manner was driven by development NGOs 
and the environmental movement. Global political 
questions are all contested within complex, pluralist 
political systems. 


The high politics/low politics distinction is used to 
marginalize transnational actors. It is invalid because 
politics does not reduce to these two categories. 


A simple concept of power will not explain outcomes. 
Military and economic resources are not the only 
capabilities: communication facilities, information, 
authority, and status are also important political assets. 


Different policy domains contain different actors, 
depending on the salience of the issues being debated. 


TNCs gain influence through the control of economic 
resources. NGOs gain influence through possessing 
information, gaining high status, and communicating 
effectively. TNCs and NGOs have been the main source of 
economic and political change in global politics. 





OW 


1 Outline three meanings of the concept of a ‘state’ and explain the implications of each for 


the study of transnational actors. 


Wm BEN 


What are the different types of transnational actor? Give examples of each type. 
What is a nation? How does the concept differ from that of a state? 

How do transnational companies affect the sovereignty of governments? 

What measures could you use to compare the size of countries, TNCs, NGOs, and 


international organizations? Are countries always larger than transnational actors? 

6 What types of NGO are, and what types are not, eligible to obtain consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations? 

7 What is a hybrid international organization? 

8 How is it possible for NGOs to exercise influence in global politics? (Note: this question 
can be answered both in theoretical terms and in practical empirical terms.) 

9 What contributions do NGOs make to arms control negotiations? 

10 Explain the difference between analysing international relations as a single international 

system and as the global politics of many different policy domains. 


Further Reading 


Case study materials 


OW WU 


Edwards, M., and J. Gaventa (2001), Global Citizen Action: Lessons and Challenges (Boulder, CO: 
Lynne Rienner). Focuses on broadly based campaigning networks, with six case studies on 
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civil society interaction with the international financial institutions and seven case studies 
on environment, human rights, and development campaigns. 

Keck, M. E., and K. Sikkink (1998), Activists Beyond Borders: Advocacy Networks in International 
Politics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press). A major contribution to the literature on the 
nature of modern transnational advocacy networks, with case studies on Latin America, the 
environment, and violence against women. 

Risse-Kappen, T. (ed.) (1995), Bringing Transnational Relations Back In (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press). Provides a set of six case studies around the theme that transnational 
influence depends on the structures of governance for an issue-area, both at the domestic 
level and in international institutions. 

Weiss, T. G., and Gordenker, L. (eds.) (1996), NGOs, the UN and Global Governance (Boulder, 
CO: Lynne Rienner). Six studies of NGO activity and three chapters addressing cross-cutting 
themes, set within a pluralist approach. 

Willetts, P. (ed.) (1996), ‘The Conscience of the World’: The Influence of Non-Governmental 
Organizations in the UN System (London: Hurst and Co.). Defines what an NGO is, gives the 
history of the League and the UN consultative arrangements, and offers seven case studies 
of the influence of NGOs in the UN system. 

Willetts, P. (2010), Non-Governmental Organizations in World Politics: The Construction of Global 
Governance (London: Routledge). Outlines the access of NGOs to UN policy-making, 
demonstrates their enhanced status in international law, establishes their role in creating 
the Internet, and assesses their impact on global governance. 


UN materials 

Kaul, I., et al. (1993), Human Development Report 1993 (New York: Oxford University Press). An 
official UN annual report—this edition concentrates on the contribution made by NGOs to 
development. 

UNCTAD, Division on Transnational Corporations and Investment (1991 and each year 
thereafter), World Investment Report (New York: UN). An official UN annual report, which 
assesses the scale of TNC participation in global production, investment, and trade. 


Online Resource Centre 


Q Visit the Online Resource Centre that accompanies this book to access more learning 
resources on this chapter topic at www.oxfordtextbooks.co.uk/orc/baylis6e/ 
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In this part of the book we want to give you an over- 
view of the main issues in contemporary world poli- 
tics. The previous three parts have been designed to 
give you a comprehensive foundation for the study of 
contemporary international issues. As with the other 
sections, this one also has two aims. 

First, we want to give you an understanding of 
some of the more important problems that appear 
every day in the media headlines and that, directly and 
indirectly, affect the lives of each of us. These issues 
are the stuff of globalization, and they take a number 
of different forms. Some, like the environment and 
nuclear proliferation, pose dangers of global catastro- 
phe. Others, like nationalism, cultural differences, and 
humanitarian intervention, together with regionalism 
and integration, raise important questions and dilem- 
mas about the twin processes of fragmentation and 
unification that characterize the world in which we 
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live. Yet other issues, such as terrorism, global trade 
and finance, human rights, human security, poverty, 
development, and hunger, are fundamentally inter- 
twined with globalization. 

Our second aim, of course, is that by providing 
overviews of these issues we are posing questions 
about the nature of globalization. Is it new? Is it ben- 
eficial? Is it unavoidable? Does it serve specific inter- 
ests? Does it make it more or less easy to deal with 
the problems covered in these chapters? The picture 
that emerges from these chapters is that the process 
of globalization is a highly complex one, and there 
are major disagreements about its significance and 
its impact. Some contributors see opportunities for 
greater cooperation because of globalization, while 
others see dangers of increased levels of conflict at 
the beginning of the twenty-first century. What do 
you think? 
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JOHN VOGLER 


Reader's Guide 


As environmental problems transcend national 
boundaries they come to be a feature of interna- 
tional politics. This chapter indicates that environ- 
mental issues have become increasingly prominent 
on the international agenda over the last fifty years, 
assisted by the effects of globalization. It shows how 
this has prompted attempts to arrange cooperation 


between states, and surveys the form and function 
of such activity with reference to some of the main 
international environmental regimes. Because climate 
change has become a problem of such enormous sig- 
nificance, a separate section is devoted to the efforts 
to create an international climate regime. This is fol- 
lowed by a brief consideration of how some of the 
theoretical parts of this book relate to international 
environmental politics. 
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Introduction 





Although humankind as a whole now appears to be 
living well above the earth’s carrying capacity, the 
ecological footprints of individual states vary to an 
extraordinary extent. See, for example, the unusual 
map of the world (Fig. 22.1), where the size of countries 
is proportionate to their carbon emissions. Indeed, if 
everyone were to enjoy the current lifestyle of the devel- 
oped countries, more than three additional planets 
would be required. 

This situation is rendered all the more unsustainable 
by the process of globalization, even though the precise 
relationship between environmental degradation and 
the over-use of resources, on the one hand, and global- 
ization, on the other, is complex and sometimes con- 
tradictory. Globalization has stimulated the relocation 
of industry, population movement away from the land, 
and ever-rising levels of consumption, along with associ- 
ated emissions of effluents and waste gases. While often 
generating greater income for poorer countries export- 
ing basic goods to developed country markets, ever-freer 
trade can also have adverse environmental consequences, 
by disrupting local ecologies and livelihoods. 

On the other hand, there is little evidence that glo- 
balization has stimulated a ‘race to the bottom’ in envi- 
ronmental standards, and it has even been argued that 


increasing levels of affluence have brought about local 
environmental improvements, just as birth rates tend to 
fall as populations become wealthier. Economists claim 
that globalization’s opening up of markets can increase 
efficiency and reduce pollution, provided that the envi- 
ronmental and social damage associated with produc- 
tion of a good is properly factored into its market price. 
Similarly, globalization has promoted the sharing of 
knowledge and the influential presence of non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) in global environmental 
politics. Whatever the ecological balance sheet of global- 
ization, the resources on which human beings depend 
for survival, such as fresh water, a clean atmosphere, and 
a stable climate, are now under serious threat. 

Global problems may need global solutions and pose 
a fundamental requirement for global environmen- 
tal governance, yet local or regional action remains a 
vital aspect of responses to many problems; one of the 
defining characteristics of environmental politics is the 
awareness of such interconnections and of the need to 
‘think globally—act locally’. NGOs have been very active 
in this respect, as shown in Chapter 21 of this book. 

Despite the global dimensions of environmental 
change, an effective response still has to depend on a 
fragmented international political system of over 190 





Figure 22.1 Map of world in proportion to carbon emissions 
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sovereign states. Global environmental governance 
consequently involves bringing to bear inter-state rela- 
tions, international law, and international organizations 
in addressing shared environmental problems. Using 
the term ‘governance —as distinct from government— 
implies that regulation and control have to be exercised in 
the absence of central government, delivering the kinds of 
service that a world government would provide if it were 
to exist. You should refer to Chapter 19 for the essential 
concepts employed in regime analysis, which is com- 
monly applied in the study of international governance. 
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e The current use and degradation of the earth's resources is 
unsustainable and closely connected in sometimes 
contradictory ways to the processes of globalization. 


There are vast inequalities between rich and poor in their 
use of the earth's resources and in the ecological shadow 
or footprint that they impose on it. 


The response at the international level is to attempt to 


provide global environmental governance. In a system of 
sovereign states, this involves international cooperation. 








Environmental issues on the international agenda: a brief history 


Before the era of globalization there were two tradi- 
tional environmental concerns: conservation of natural 
resources and the damage caused by pollution. Neither 
pollution nor wildlife respect international boundar- 
ies, and action to mitigate or conserve sometimes had 
to involve more than one state. There were also some 
(mostly unsuccessful) attempts to regulate exploitation 
of maritime resources lying beyond national jurisdic- 
tion, including several multilateral fisheries commis- 
sions and the 1946 International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling (see Box 22.1). 

Post-Second World War global economic recovery 
brought with it evidence of new pollution, leading to 
international agreements in the 1950s and 1960s cov- 
ering such matters as discharges from oil tankers. 
This was, though, hardly the stuff of great power poli- 
tics. Such ‘apolitical’ matters were the domain of new 
United Nations Specialized Agencies, like the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, but were hardly central 
to diplomacy at the UN General Assembly (UNGA) in 
New York. 

However, in 1968 the UNGA agreed to convene 
what became the 1972 UN Conference on the Human 
Environment (UNCHE) ‘to focus governments’ atten- 
tion and public opinion on the importance and urgency 
of the question’. This Conference led to the creation of 
the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
and the establishment of environment departments by 
many governments. Yet it was already clear that, for 
the countries of the South—constituting the majority 
in the UNGA—environmental questions could not be 
separated from their demands for development, aid, 
and the restructuring of international economic rela- 
tions. This provided the political basis for the concept 


of sustainable development (see Box 22.2, also see 
Ch. 28). Before this was formulated by the Brundtland 
Commission in 1987 (WCED 1987), the environment 
had been edged off the international agenda by the 
global economic downturn of the 1970s and then by the 
onset of the second cold war (see Ch. 4). 

By that time, new forms of transnational pollu- 
tion such as ‘acid rain’ were causing concern alongside 
dawning scientific realization that some environmen- 
tal problems—the thinning of the stratospheric ozone 
layer and the possibility of climate change—were truly 
global in scale. The relaxation of East-West tension cre- 
ated the opportunity for a second great UN conference 
in 1992. It’s title, the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) reflected the idea of sus- 
tainable development and an accommodation between 
the environmental concerns of developed states and the 
economic demands of the South. The 1992 UNCED or 
‘Earth Summit’ was at the time the largest international 
conference ever held. It raised the profile of the envi- 
ronment as an international issue, while providing a 
platform for both Agenda 21 and international conven- 
tions on climate change and the preservation of biodi- 
versity. The most serious arguments at UNCED were 
over aid pledges to finance the environmental improve- 
ments under discussion. Rio also created a process at 
the UN to review the implementation of its agreements. 
The Commission on Sustainable Development was 
to meet at intervals and there were follow-up UNGA 
Special Sessions and full-scale conferences. 

On UNCED '’s tenth anniversary in 2002, the World 
Summit on Sustainable Development (WSSD) met at 
Johannesburg. The change of wording indicated how 
conceptions of environment and development had 
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1946 International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling 

1956 UK Clean Air Act to combat ‘smog’ in British cities 

1958 International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil 

1959 Antarctic Treaty 

1962 Rachel Carson publishes Silent Spring 

1967 Torrey Canyon oil tanker disaster 

1969 Greenpeace founded 

1971 Atthe Founex Meeting in Switzerland, Southern experts formulate a link between environment and development 

1972 United Nations Conference on the Human Environment (UNCHE) in Stockholm 
Establishment of the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 

1973 MARPOL Convention on oil pollution from ships 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) 

1979 Long-Range Transboundary Air Pollution Convention (LRTAP) 

1980 Convention on the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources 

1982 UN Law of the Sea Convention (enters into force in 1994) 

1984 Bhopal chemical plant disaster 

1985 Vienna Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer 
The Antarctic ‘ozone hole’ confirmed 

1986 Chernobyl nuclear disaster 

1987 Brundtland Commission Report 
Montreal Protocol on Substances that Deplete the Ozone Layer 

1988 Establishment of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) 

1989 Basel Convention on the Transboundary Movement of Hazardous Wastes 

1991 Madrid Protocol (to the Antarctic Treaty) on Environmental Protection 

T992 United Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) held at Rio de Janeiro. Publication of the Rio 
Declaration and Agenda 21. United Nations Conventions on Climate Change (UNFCCC) and Biological Diversity (CBD) 
both signed. Establishment of the Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD). 

1995 World Trade Organization (WTO) founded 

1997 Kyoto Protocol to the UNFCCC 

1998 Rotterdam Convention on Hazardous Chemicals and Pesticides 
Aarhus Convention on Access to Information, Public Participation in Decision-making and Access to Justice in 
Environmental Matters 

2000 Cartagena Protocol to the CBD on Biosafety 
Millennium Development Goals set out 

2001 US President Bush revokes signature of the Kyoto Protocol 

2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development (WSSD), Johannesburg; Johannesburg Plan of Implementation 

2005 Entry into force of the Kyoto Protocol and introduction of the first international emissions trading system by the 
European Union 

2006 International discussions commenced on the climate change regime after 2012 

2007 Fourth Assessment Report of the IPCC; Bali CoP produces a ‘road map" for climate negotiations 

2009 Copenhagen climate CoP fails to provide a new international agreement 

2010 Nagoya Protocol to the CBD on access and benefit sharing 

2011 Durban climate CoP aims to produce a new agreement by 2015 

2012 Rio+20 Conference 


shifted since the 1970s. Now discussion was embedded 
in recognition of the importance of globalization and 
of the dire state of the African continent. The eradi- 
cation of poverty was clearly emphasized, along with 
practical progress in providing clean water, sanitation, 
and agricultural improvements. One controversial ele- 
ment was the role to be played in such provision by pri- 
vate-public sector partnerships. Ten years later, and in 


the shadow of a major downturn in the global economy, 
Rio+20 met in Brazil. It attracted little public attention, 
but it did resolve to set ‘sustainable development goals 
for the future’. 

While the UN conferences marked the stages by 
which the environment entered the international politi- 
cal mainstream, they also reflected underlying changes 
in the scope and perception of environmental problems. 
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Over fifty separate definitions of sustainable development 
have been counted. Its classic statement was provided by the 
~ 1987 Brundtland Commission Report: 


Sustainable development is development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs. 

(Brundtland et al. 1987: 43) 


| Behind it lay an explicit recognition of limitations to future 
growth that were social, technological, and environmental. 
In addressing them, emphasis was placed on needs, and the 
highest priority was given to those needs experienced by the 
world’s poor. Central to the concept was the idea of fairness 


between generations as well as between the rich and poor cur- 
rently inhabiting the planet. 

By the time of the 2002 World Summit the concept had 
been subtly altered: 


to ensure a balance between economic development, 
social development and environmental protection as 
interdependent and mutually reinforcing components of 
sustainable development. 

(UNGA, A/57/532/add.1, 12 December 2002) 


Ensuring environmental sustainability, by integrating sustain- | 

able development principles into national decision-making, | 
> was the seventh of eight UN Millennium Development Goals | 
| agreed in 2000. 





As scientific understanding expanded, it was becoming 
a commonplace, by the 1980s, to speak in terms of global 
environmental change, as most graphically represented 
by the discovery of the ‘ozone hole’ and the creeping 
realization that human activities might be endanger- 
ing the global climate. Alongside actual environmental 
degradation and advances in scientific knowledge, the 
international politics of the environment has responded 
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to the issue-attention cycle in developed countries and 
the emergence of green political movements. They were 
fed by public reactions to what was seen as the industrial 
destruction of nature as exemplified by Rachel Carson’s 
influential book Silent Spring (1962). There was also a 
long series of marine oil spills and industrial accidents, 
which gave rise to popular alarm. The failure of estab- 
lished political parties to embrace these issues effec- 
tively encouraged the birth of several new high-profile 
NGOs—Friends of the Earth, Greenpeace, and the 
World Wildlife Fund for Nature—alongside more estab- 
lished pressure groups such as the US Sierra Club and 
the British Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. In 
the developed world public attention waxed and waned, 
reviving in the early years of the twenty-first century as 
the spectre of climate change appeared. Here, as else- 
where, there were calls for international action and 
effective environmental governance, but what exactly 
did this entail? The next section attempts to answer this 
question by reviewing the functions of international 
environmental cooperation. 


e Inthe late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
international environmental politics was strictly limited, 
but from around 1960 its scope expanded as 
environmental problems acquired a transnational and 
then a global dimension. 


The process was reflected in and stimulated by the three 
great UN conferences of 1972, 1992, and 2002, whose 
most important role was to make the connection between 
the international environmental and development 
agendas, as expressed in the important concept of 
sustainable development. 

International environmental politics reflected the 


issue-attention cycle in developed countries and relied 
heavily on increasing scientific knowledge. 





aae — 


ctions of international environmental cooperation 





International cooperation establishes governance 
regimes to regulate transboundary environmental 
problems and sustain the global commons. Regimes 
encompass more than formal agreements between 
states, although these are very important (see Ch. 
19). Moreover, there are other functions and conse- 
quences of international cooperation beyond regime 
formation. 


The pursuit of power, status, and wealth is rarely 
absent from international deliberations. This is often 
neglected in discussions of international environmen- 
tal cooperation, even though many of the great interna- 
tional gatherings, and even some of the more mundane 
ones, clearly reflect struggles for national and organiza- 
tional advantage. Organizations seek to maintain their 
financial and staff resources as well as their place within 
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the UN system. UNEP, for example, despite extensive 
debates over granting it the higher and more autono- 
mous status of a UN Specialized Agency, remains a 
mere Programme. Some suspect that much of the activ- 
ity at international environmental meetings is simply 
to issue declarations convincing domestic publics that 
something is being done, even if environmental condi- 
tions continue to deteriorate. 


Transboundary trade and pollution control 


When animals, fish, water, or pollution cross national 
frontiers, the need for international cooperation arises; 
the regulation of transboundary environmental problems 
is the longest-established function of international coop- 
eration, reflected in hundreds of multilateral, regional, 
and bilateral agreements providing for joint efforts to 
manage resources and control pollution. Prominent 
examples of multilateral environmental agreements 
(MEAs) include the 1979 Long-Range Transboundary 
Air Pollution Convention and its various protocols and 
conventions governing such things as the cross-border 
movement of hazardous waste and chemicals. 

Controlling, taxing, and even promoting trade has 
always been one of the more important functions of the 
state, and trade restrictions can also be used as an instru- 
ment for nature conservation, as in the 1973 Convention 
on International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES). 
The use of trade penalties and restrictions by MEAs has 
been a vexed issue when the objective of environmental 
protection has come into conflict with the rules of the 
GATT/World Trade Organization (WTO) trade regime 
(see Box 22.3 and Ch. 16). Such a problem arose when 
the international community attempted to address the 
controversial question of the new biotechnology and 
genetically modified organisms (GMOs) by developing 
the 2000 Cartagena Protocol to the UN Convention on 
Biodiversity. Opponents argued that measures to regu- 
late the movement of GMOs were an attempt to disguise 
protectionism rather than to safeguard the environ- 
ment and human health. Whether the WTO trade rules 
should take precedence over the emerging biosafety 
rules was debated at length until the parties agreed to 
avoid the issue by providing that the two sets of rules 
should be ‘mutually supportive. The background to 
such arguments is a wider debate about the relationship 
between trade and the environment. 


Norm creation 
Over the last thirty years the development of international 
environmental law and associated norms of acceptable 


The issue of the relationship between trade and environ- 
mental degradation is much broader than disputes over the | 
relationship between the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
and particular multilateral environmental agreements (MEAs). 
Globalization is partly shaped by the efforts of the GATT/WTO 
to open up protected markets and expand world trade. Many 
green activists argue that trade itself damages the environment 
by destroying local sustainable agriculture and by encouraging 

| the environmentally damaging long-range transport of goods. 
The rearrangement of patterns of production and consump- 
tion has indeed been one of the hallmarks of globalization. | 
Liberal economists and apologists for the WTO claim that if 
the ‘externalities, such as the pollution caused, can be factored 
into the price of a product, then trade can be beneficial to the | 
environment through allowing the most efficient allocation 
of resources. In this view, using trade restrictions as a weapon | 
to promote good environmental behaviour would be unac- 
ceptable—and, indeed, the rules of the WTO allow only very 
limited restrictions to trade on environmental grounds (GATT 
XXg), and certainly not on the basis of ‘process and produc- 
tion methods’. A number of trade dispute cases have largely 
confirmed that import controls cannot be used to promote 
more sustainable or ethical production abroad, including the 

_ famous 1991 GATT Tuna-Dolphin case which upheld Mexican 
and EC complaints against US measures blocking imports of 
tuna caught with the methods that kill dolphins as by-catch. 
Developing-country governments remain resistant to green 

| trade restrictions as a disguised form of protection for devel- | 
oped world markets. 





behaviour has been both rapid and innovative. Some are 
in the form of quite technical policy concepts that have 
been widely disseminated and adopted as a result of 
international discussion. The precautionary principle has 
gained increasing but not uncritical currency. Originally 
coined by German policy-makers, this principle states 
that where there is a likelihood of environmental dam- 
age, banning an activity should not require full and 
definitive scientific proof. (This was a critical issue in the 
discussions on GMOs mentioned above.) Another norm 
is that governments should give ‘prior informed consent’ 
to potentially damaging imports. 

The UN Earth Summits were important in estab- 
lishing environmental norms. The 1972 Stockholm 
Conference produced its ‘Principle 21’, which com- 
bines sovereignty over national resources with state 
responsibility for external pollution. This should not be 
confused with Agenda 21, issued by the 1992 Rio Earth 
Summit, a complex forty-chapter document of some 
400 pages that tooktwo years to negotiate in UNCED’s 
Preparatory Committee. Agenda 21 was frequently 
derided, not least because of its non-binding character, 
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but this internationally agreed compendium of envi- 
ronmental ‘best practice’ subsequently had a wide 
impact and remains a point of reference. For example, 
many local authorities have produced their own ‘local 
Agenda 21s. Under the Aarhus Convention (1998), 
member governments agreed to guarantee to their 
publics a number of environmental rights, including 
the right to obtain environmental information held by 
governments, to participate in policy decisions, and to 
have access to judicial processes. 


Aid and capacity building 

Frequent North-South arguments since Rio about the 
levels of aid and technology transfer that would allow 
developing countries to achieve sustainable develop- 
ment have seen many disappointments and unfulfilled 
pledges. In 1991, UNEP, UNDP, and the World Bank 
created the Global Environmental Facility (GEF) as an 
international mechanism, specifically for funding envi- 
ronmental projects in developing countries. Most envi- 
ronmental conventions now aim at capacity building 
through arrangements for the transfer of funds, technol- 
ogy, and expertise, because many of their member states 
simply lack the resources to participate fully in interna- 
tional agreements. The stratospheric ozone and climate 
change regimes aim to build capacity and could not exist 
in their current form without providing for this function. 


Scientific understanding 

International environmental cooperation relies on 
shared scientific understanding, as reflected in the 
form of some important contemporary environmen- 
tal regimes. An initial framework convention will 
signal concern and establish mechanisms for develop- 
ing and sharing new scientific data, thereby provid- 
ing the basis for taking action in a control protocol. 
Generating and sharing scientific information has 
long been a function of international cooperation 
in such public bodies as the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) and myriad academic orga- 
nizations such as the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Seas (ICES) and the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN). 
Disseminating scientific information on an interna- 
tional basis makes sense, but it needs funding from 
governments because, except in areas like pharmaceu- 
tical research, the private sector has no incentive to do 
the work. International environmental regimes usu- 
ally have standing scientific committees and subsid- 
iary bodies to support their work. Perhaps the greatest 
international effort to generate new and authoritative 
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scientific knowledge has been in the area of climate 
change, through the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) (see Box 22.6). 


Governing the commons 

The global commons are usually understood as areas 
and resources that do not fall under sovereign jurisdic- 
tion—they are not owned by anybody. The high seas and 
the deep ocean floor come into this category (beyond the 
200-mile exclusive economic zone), as does Antarctica 
(based on the 1959 Antarctic Treaty). Outer space is 
another highly important common, its use being vital to 
modern telecommunications, broadcasting, navigation, 
and surveillance. Finally, there is the global atmosphere. 

The commons all have an environmental dimension, 
as resources but also as ‘sinks’ that have been increas- 
ingly degraded. The fish and whale stocks of the high 
seas have been relentlessly over-exploited to the point 
where some species have been wiped out and long-term 
protein sources for human beings are imperilled. The 
ocean environment has been polluted by land-based 
effluent and oil, and other discharges from ships. It has 
been a struggle to maintain the unique wilderness of 
the Antarctic in the face of increasing pressure from 
human beings, and even outer space now faces an envi- 
ronmental problem in the form of increasing amounts 
of orbital debris left by decades of satellite launches. 
Similarly, the global atmosphere has been degradedina 
number of highly threatening ways, through damage to 
the stratospheric ozone layer and, most importantly, by 
the enhanced greenhouse effect now firmly associated 
with changes to the earth’s climate. This is often char- 
acterized as a ‘tragedy of the commons. Where there 
is unrestricted access to a resource that is owned by no 
one, there will be an incentive for individuals to grab 
as much as they can and, if the resource is finite, there 
will come a time when it is ruined by over-exploitation 
as the short-term interests of individual users over- 
whelm the longer-run collective interest in sustaining 
the resource (see Box 22.4). 

Within the jurisdiction of governments it may 
be possible to solve the problem by turning the com- 
mon into private property or nationalizing it, but for 
the global commons such a solution is, by definition, 
unavailable. Therefore the function of international 
cooperation in this context is the very necessary one of 
providing a substitute for world government to ensure 
that global commons are not misused and subject to 
tragic collapse. This has been done through creating 
regimes for the governance of the global commons, 
which have enjoyed varying degrees of effectiveness. 
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Many writers, including Garrett Hardin (1968), who coined the 
term ‘tragedy of the commons’, have observed an inherent con- 
flict between individual and collective interest and rationality 
in the use of property that is held in common. Hardin argued 
that individual actions in exploiting an ‘open access’ resource 
will often bring collective disaster as the pasture, fish stock 
(common pool), or river (common sink) concerned suffers eco- 
logical collapse through over-exploitation. Of course, no prob- 
lem will be perceived if the ‘carrying capacity’ of the common 
is sufficient for all to take as much as they require, but this is 
rarely now the case due to the intensity of modern exploitation 
and production practices, and recent scientific advances have 
sharpened humankind's appreciation of the full extent of the 
damage imposed on the earth's ecosystems. Hardin's solution 
to the dilemma—enclosure of the commons through privati- 

> zation or nationalization—has only limited applicability in the 
case of the global commons, for two main reasons: it is physi- | 
cally or politically impossible to enclose them, and there is no 
central world government to regulate their use. 


Many of the functions discussed above can be found 
in the global commons regimes, but their central con- 
tribution is a framework of rules to ensure mutual 
agreement between users about acceptable standards 
of behaviour and levels of exploitation, consistent with 
sustaining the ecology of the commons. 

Enforcement poses difficult challenges due to the 
incentives for users to ‘free ride’ on these arrangements by 
taking more than a fair share, or refusing to be bound by 
the collective arrangements. This can potentially destroy 
regimes because other parties will then see no reason to 
restrain themselves either. In local commons regimes, 
inquisitive neighbours might deter rule-breaking, and a 
similar role at the international level can be performed by 
NGOs. However, it is very difficult to enforce compliance 
with an agreement on the part of sovereign states, even 
when they have undertaken to comply—a fundamental 
difficulty for international law and hardly unique to envi- 
ronmental regimes (see Ch. 18). Mechanisms have been 
developed to cope with this problem, but how effective 


e International environmental meetings serve several political 
objectives alongside environmental aims. 


e Akey function of international cooperation is transboundary 
regulation, but attempts at environmental action may 
conflict with the rules of the world trade regime. 


they, andthe environmental regimes to which they apply, 
can be is hard to judge, as this involves determining the 
extent to which governments are in legal and techni- 
cal compliance with their international obligations. 
Moreover, it also involves estimating the extent to which 
state behaviour has actually been changed as a result of 
the international regime concerned. Naturally, the ulti- 
mate and most demanding test of the effectiveness of 
global commons regimes is whether or not the resources 
or ecologies concerned are sustained or even improved. 
For the Antarctic, a remarkably well-developed set 
of rules, designed to preserve the ecological integrity 
of this last great wilderness, has been devised within 
the framework of the 1959 Treaty. The Antarctic regime 
is a rather exclusive club: the Treaty’s ‘Consultative 
Parties’ include the states that had originally claimed 
sovereignty over parts of the area, while new members 
of the club have to demonstrate their involvement in 
scientific research on the frozen continent. Antarctic 
science was crucial to the discovery of a problem that 
resulted in what is perhaps the best example of effective 
international action to govern the commons. In 1985, 
a British Antarctic Survey balloon provided definitive 
evidence of serious thinning of the stratospheric ozone 
layer. A diminishing ozone layer is a global problem 
par excellence, because the layer protects the earth and 
its inhabitants from the damaging effects of the sun’s 
ultraviolet radiation. A framework convention was 
signed about the issue in 1985, followed in 1987 by the 
Montreal Protocol, imposing international controls 
over ozone-depleting chemicals. The further evolution 
of the ozone layer regime offers the paramount exam- 
ple of how international cooperation can achieve an 
effective solution to a global environmental problem. 
The problem’s causes were isolated, international sup- 
port was mobilized, compensatory action was taken to 
ensure that developing countries participated, and a set 
of rules and procedures was developed that proved to 
be effective, at least in reducing the concentration of the 
offending chemicals in the atmosphere, if not yet fully 
restoring the stratospheric ozone layer (see Box 22.5). 


International action is needed to promote environmental 
norms, develop scientific understanding, and assist the 
participation of developing countries. 


International cooperation is necessary to provide governance 
regimes for the global commons. 
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| The thinning of the stratospheric ozone layer arose from a pre- 
_ viously unsuspected source—artificial chemicals containing fluo- 
| rine, chlorine, and bromine, which were involved in chemical 
~ reaction with ozone molecules at high altitudes. Most significant 
o were the CFCs (chlorofluorocarbons), which were developed 
| in the 1920s as ‘safe’ inert industrial gases and which had been 
_ blithely produced and used over the next fifty years for a whole 
variety of purposes, from refrigeration to air-conditioning and as 
propellants for hairspray. There was no universal agreement on 
the dangers posed by these chemicals and production and use 
continued—except, significantly, where the US Congress decided 
to ban some non-essential uses. This meant that the US chemical 
industry found itself under a costly obligation to find alternatives. 
As evidence on the problem began to mount, UNEP convened 
an international conference in Vienna. It produced a ‘frame- 
o work convention’ agreeing that international action might be 
= required and that the parties should continue to communicate 
| and develop and exchange scientific findings. These proved to 
| be very persuasive, particularly with the added public impetus 
© provided by the dramatic discovery of the Antarctic ‘ozone hole” 


Climate change 


Unlike the ozone layer problem, climate change and 
the enhanced greenhouse effect had long been debated 
among scientists, but only in the late 1980s did suf- 
ficient international consensus emerge to stimulate 
action. There were still serious disagreements over 
the likelihood that human-induced changes in mean 
temperatures were altering the global climate sys- 
tem. The greenhouse effect is essential to life on earth. 
Greenhouse gases (GHGs) in the atmosphere insulate 
the earth’s surface by trapping solar radiation (see Fig. 
22.2). Before the Industrial Revolution, carbon diox- 
ide concentrations in the atmosphere were around 280 
parts per million, and have since grown continuously 
(to a 2011 figure of 391 ppm) due to burning of fossil 
fuels and reductions in some of the ‘sinks’ for carbon 
dioxide—notably forests. Methane emissions have also 
risen with the growth of agriculture (IPCC 2007: 11). 


m Carbon dioxide 
m Methane 


o Halocarbons 
o Nitrous oxide _ 





Figure 22.2 Greenhouse gas contributions to global warming 
Source: IPCC 2007, ‘Radiative Forcing Components’: 16. 
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Within two years the parties agreed to a Protocol under which | 
the production and trading of CFCs and other ozone-depleting | 
substances would be progressively phased out. The developed 
countries achieved this for CFCs by 1996 and Meetings of the 
Parties (MoP) have continued to work on the elimination of 
other substances since that time. There was some initial resist- 
ance from European chemical producers, but the US side had a 
real incentive to ensure international agreement because other- 
wise its chemical industry would remain at a commercial disad- 
vantage. The other problem faced by the negotiators involved | 
developing countries, which themselves were manufacturing 
CFC products. They were compensated by a fund, set up in 1990, | 
to finance the provision of alternative non-CFC technologies for | 
the developing world. | 

The damage to the ozone layer will not be repaired until the 
latter part of the twenty-first century, given the long atmospheric | 
lifetimes of the chemicals involved. However, human behaviour | 
has been significantly altered to the extent that the scientific sub- 
sidiary body of the Montreal Protocol has been able to report a 
measurable reduction in the atmospheric concentration of CFCs. 





The best predictions of the IPCC are that, if nothing is 
done to curb intensive fossil fuel emissions, there will 
be a likely rise in mean temperatures of the order of 
2.4-6.4°C by 2099. 

The exact consequences of this are difficult to pre- 
dict on the basis of current climate modelling, but sea 
level rises and turbulent weather are generally expected. 
According to international consensus, the avoidance 
of dangerous climate change requires that global mean 
temperatures should not increase beyond 2°C. (That 
equates to keeping atmospheric CO, concentrations below 
550 ppm.) In the first decade of the twenty-first century, 
unusual weather patterns, storm events, and the melting 
of polar ice sheets have added a dimension of public con- 
cern to the fears expressed by the scientific community. 

Climate change is really not a ‘normal’ international 
environmental problem—it threatens huge changes in 
living conditions and challenges existing patterns of 
energy use and security. There is almost no dimension 
of international relations that it does not actually or 
potentially affect, and it has already become the subject 
of ‘high politics’, discussed at G8 summits and in high- 
level meetings between political leaders, although its 
urgency has been obscured by the persistent problems 
of the global economy. 
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_ Box 22.6 The Intergovernmental Panel on 





Set up in 1988 under the auspices of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) and UNEP, the Intergovernmental Panel | 
on Climate Charge (IPCC) brings together the majority of the 
world’s climate change scientists in three working groups: on 
climate science, impacts, and economic and social dimen- | 
sions. They have produced assessment reports in 1990, 1995, | 
and 2001, which are regarded as the authoritative scientific | 
statements on climate change. The reports are carefully and 
cautiously drafted with the involvement of government repre- 
sentatives, and represent a consensus view. 

The Fourth Assessment Report, published in February 2007, 
concluded that ‘warming of the climate system is unequivo- 
cal, as is now evident from observations of increases in global 
average air and ocean temperatures, widespread melting of 
snow and ice and rising global sea level’ (IPCC 2007: 4). Most 
of the temperature increase ‘is very likely due to the observed 
increase in anthropogenic greenhouse gas concentrations’ 
(IPCC 2007: 8, original italics). The Fifth IPCC report will be | 
completed in 2013-14. 

To understand the magnitude of the climate prob- 
lem, a comparison may be drawn with the stratospheric 
ozone issue discussed in “The functions of international 
environmental cooperation’. There are some simi- 
larities. CFCs (chlorofluorocarbons) are in themselves 
greenhouse gases and the international legal texts on 
climate change make it clear that controlling them is 
the responsibility of the Montreal Protocol. Also, the 
experience with stratospheric ozone and other recent 
conventions has clearly influenced efforts to build a cli- 
mate change regime based on a framework convention 
followed by a protocol. 

The 1992 UN Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UNFCCC) envisaged the reduction of green- 
house gas emissions and their removal by sinks, hoping 
that a start could be made by including a commitment 
from the developed nations to cut their emissions back 
to 1990 levels by 2000. In a US election year this proved 
to be impossible, and the parties had to be content with 
a non-binding declaration that an attempt would be 
made. There was, however, a binding commitment for 
parties to draw up national inventories of sources and 
sinks. As this included the developing nations, many of 
whom were ill-equipped to fulfil this obligation, there 
was also funding for capacity building. The Convention 
also locked the parties into holding a continuing 
series of annual conferences—the CoPs—to consider 
possible actions and review the adequacy of existing 


commitments, supported by regular inter-sessional 
meetings of the subsidiary scientific and implementa- 
tion bodies and working groups. By the second CoP in 
Kyoto in 1997, the parties agreed a ‘control’ measure— 
the Kyoto Protocol, involving emissions reductions by 
developed countries, facilitated by ‘flexibility mecha- 
nisms’ (see Box 22.7). 

The problem faced by the framers of the Kyoto 
Protocol was vastly more complex and demanding than 
that which their counterparts at Montreal had con- 
fronted so successfully in 1987. Instead of controlling a 
single set of industrial gases for which substitutes were 
available, reducing greenhouse gas emissions would 
involve energy, transport, and agriculture—the funda- 
mentals of life in modern societies. Whether this must 
involve real sacrifices in living standards and 'impos- 
sible’ political choices is a tough question for govern- 
ments, although there are potential economic benefits 
from cutting emissions through the development of 
alternative energy technologies. 

A second difference from the ozone regime experi- 
ence was that, despite the unprecedented international 
scientific effort of the IPCC, there was no scientific 
consensus of the kind that had promoted agreement on 
CFCs. Disagreements over the significance of human 
activities and projections of future change have since 
narrowed dramatically, but there are still those who 
have an interest in denying or misrepresenting the sci- 
ence. Mistakes by the IPCC and its contributors have 
also damaged its authority. There is a further problem 
in that, even though the effects of climate change are 
not fully understood, there is enough evidence for some 
nations to calculate that there might be benefits to them 
from climatic alterations. Regions of Russia, for exam- 
ple, might become more temperate with rises in mean 
temperature (although one could equally well argue the 


The 1997 Kyoto Protocol to the UN Framework Convention 
on Glimate Change committed the developed countries to 
make an average of a 5.2 per cent cut in their greenhouse gas 
emissions from a 1990 baseline by 2012. Within this, different 
national targets were negotiated: for example, 7 per cent for 


the USA and 8 per cent for the European Union (EU). This was 
to be achieved by emissions trading (the EU set up its own sys- 
tem in 2005) and by complex offsetting arrangements—Joint 
Implementation and the Clean Development Mechanism 
(CDM). Unfortunately, by 2012, the only major signatory still 
committed to the Protocol and its extension was the EU. 
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extremely damaging effects of melting permafrost in 
Siberia). One generalization that could be made with 
certainty is that it is the developing nations, with lim- 
ited infrastructure and major populations located at sea 
level, that are most vulnerable. In recognition of this 
and on the understanding that a certain level of warm- 
ing is now inevitable, international attention has begun 
to shift towards the problem of ‘adaptation’ to the inevi- 
table effects of climate change as well as ‘mitigation’ of 
its causes. Once again, the comparative simplicity and 
uniformity of the stratospheric ozone problem is evi- 
dent—the effects of ozone depletion were spread across 
the globe and affected North Europeans as well as those 
living in the southern hemisphere. 

At the heart of the international politics of climate 
change as a global environmental problem is the struc- 
tural divide between North and South (see Chs 9 and 29). 
For the Montreal Protocol there was a solution available 
at an acceptable price, delivered through the Multilateral 
Ozone Fund. Once again, climate change is different. One 
of the most significant principles set out in the UNFCCC 
was that of ‘common but differentiated responsibilities 
and respective capabilities’ (see Case Study 1). That is to 
say that, while climate change was the ‘common concern’ 
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A key principle of the climate change regime, written into the 
1992 UNFCCC, was the notion of ‘common but differentiated 
responsibilities and respective capabilities. This meant that 
although all nations had to accept responsibility for the world’s 
changing climate, it was developed (Annex 1) nations that were 
immediately responsible because they had benefited from the 
industrialization which was generally regarded as the source of 
the excess carbon dioxide emissions that had caused mean tem- 
perature increases (refer to Fig. 22.1). 
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ofall, ithad been produced as a consequence of the devel- 
opment of the old industrialized nations and it was their 
responsibility to take the lead in cutting emissions. 

The achievement at Kyoto was to bind most of the 
developed nations to a set of varied emissions cuts. This 
achieved at least part of the objectives of the European 
Union, but it was soon seen to be wholly inadequate 
in terms of the projected scale of the global warming 
problem. In return, the European Union accepted the 
US proposal for the Kyoto mechanisms and has since 
become their enthusiastic champion. When the Bush 
administration renounced the Kyoto Protocol in 2001, 
much of the burden of ensuring that Kyoto eventually 
entered into force fell upon the EU—and tested the dip- 
lomatic capabilities of this new type of international 
actor and its component member states. The EU also 
pioneered the world’s first international emissions 
trading system, both to achieve the EU's Kyoto target 
of an 8 per cent reduction in emissions by 2012 and to 
encourage other countries to join the scheme. 

The climate regime has been afflicted by the ‘free 
rider problem. If some countries join together and 
agree to make cuts that are costly, then others who do 
not can enjoy the environmental benefits of such action 





In the 1990s, the USA emitted around 25 per cent of the global 
total but had only 4.5 per cent of global population. Chinese fig- _ 
ures were 14 per cent but with over 20 per cent of the world's 
population, while the thirty-five least-developed nations emit- 
ted under 1 per cent. Under the Kyoto Protocol the developed 
countries were expected to make emissions cuts. However, by 
2004 it was clear that an effective post-2012 regime would have 
to involve the fast-growing economies of the South because their 
‘respective capabilities’ had changed. In terms of current CO, 
emissions in 2011, six countries were responsible for over 70 per 
cent of the world total: China 29 per cent, US 16 per cent, EU 11 
per cent, India 6 per cent, Russia 5 per cent, and Japan 4 per cent. 

Finding a new basis for an equitable sharing of necessary emis- 
sions reductions is fraught with problems: (1) Because GHGs have | 
long and variable atmospheric lifetimes, from thirty up to at least 
a hundred years, past emissions must also be taken into account. | 
Thus developing countries can argue that most of the allowable | 
‘carbon space’ has already been taken up by the historic emissions 
of the old industrialized economies and that the latter should, 
therefore, continue to take the lead. (2) Per capita emissions 
still vary widely between Northern and Southern economies. 
Treating them in the same way cannot be either just or politically 
acceptable. (3) A major part of current Chinese emissions are the 
direct result of the transfer of production of goods from the US 
and Europe. Who, therefore, bears the responsibility? 
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without paying. Thus, proceeding without the USA has 
been very difficult, not only because it produces around 
one-quarter of global carbon dioxide emissions, but 
also because its failure to be involved affects the will- 
ingness of others to participate, and particularly the 
fast-developing economies of the South. 

In 2007, at the Bali CoP, the problem of US partici- 
pation was addressed by a ‘road map’ in which parallel 
negotiations were set up on the future of the Convention 
and the Protocol, with the USA absent from the latter. 
The intention was to achieve a new agreement by the 2009 
Copenhagen CoP, andthe EU and other developed coun- 
tries made pledges of future emissions reductions. Hopes 
were raised by the arrival of President Obama and his 
commitment to climate legislation in the USA, although 
not to the Kyoto Protocol. The Copenhagen experience 
revealed the extent of international structural change 
reflected in the emergence of the BASIC group of Brazil, 
South Africa, China, and India as key players in climate 
diplomacy. They, along with other developing countries 
and AOSIS (see Case Study 2), continued to demand the 
retention of Kyoto and substantial development aid to 
assist with mitigation and adaptation. At the same time 
developed countries backed away from further commit- 
ment to Kyoto and the stalemate was reflected in a weak 
‘Copenhagen Accord’, which was very far from a new 
comprehensive and binding climate agreement. China 
and India offered more efficient use of fossil fuels but not 
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There are a number of key coalitions that operate in climate 
_ diplomacy, including the Umbrella Group of non-EU devel- 
oped countries, the Environmental Integrity Group, which 
includes Switzerland, South Korea, and Mexico, and the Group 
< of 77/China, which has long attempted to represent the South 





actual reductions in their projected emissions. Two years 
later, at Durban in 2011, some progress was made with an 
agreement to conclude a new climate agreement by 2015. 
This was achieved by the EU in collaboration with a group 
of ‘progressive’ and least-developed countries and AOSIS. 
Whilethe EU would continue with a new phase of Kyoto, 
the other major emitters, including the BASICs, agreed 
to negotiate on reducing their emissions. It appeared that 
the strict division between Annex 1 countries (see Case 
Study 1) and the rest had been overcome, but the rela- 
tive lack of progress over twenty years of the UNFCCC’s 
existence and the exigencies of the continuing global eco- 
nomic downturn did not provide grounds for optimism. 
Meanwhile the scientific findings continue to stress the 
accelerating gravity of the climate problem. 


e Climate change, because of its all-embracing nature and its 
roots in essential human activities, poses an enormous 
challenge for international cooperation. 


A limited start was made with the Kyoto regime, but this 
was undermined by the absence of the USA. Although the 
2009 Copenhagen Conference was a disappointment to 
climate activists, the 2011 Durban Platform held out the 
possibility that North-South differences might be resolved 
ina new comprehensive climate agreement. 





in global negotiations. Because of the widening differences 
between its members, the G77/China often fractures into the | 
BASIC countries, the fossil fuel exporters, less-developed mainly 
African countries, and AOSIS. The Alliance has played a dispro- | 
portionately large role. Set up in 1990, its forty-four members | 
may only represent about 5 per cent of world population but | 
they are driven by an awareness that national survival is at stake. 
For members such as Nauru, Tuvalu, or Vanuatu, the sea level 
rise associated with climate change threatens inundation within 
the foreseeable future. AOSIS is an ‘ad hoc lobby and negoti- 
ating voice’ coordinated through the UN missions of its mem- 
bers. It was influential in the initial decision to set up the Kyoto 
Protocol and has agitated consistently for a 1.5°C rather than 
a 2°C threshold plus compensatory arrangements for loss and 
damage caused by climate change. After the Copenhagen CoP 
in 2009 AOSIS was involved with the EU, Australia, and a range 
of other progressive and less-developed countries in setting up 
the Cartagena Dialogue. This provided a diplomatic basis for the 
Durban Platform agreed in 2011. 
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The environment and International Relations theory 


The neglect of environmental issues in traditional 
and realist IR theorizing is exemplified in Hans J. 
Morgenthau’s famous text, Politics among Nations 
(1955), which mentions the natural environment 
only as a fixed contextual factor or a constituent of 
national power. 

However, over the last thirty years the academic 
study of the international relations of the environment 
has developed through the attempt to understand the 
circumstances under which effective international 
cooperation, for example the ozone regime, can occur. 
The preceding discussion of climate change shows that 
this question remains important. Most scholars have 
used the concept of regime as explained in Chapter 19. 
Note, for instance, how the defining characteristics of 
regimes—principles, norms, rules, and decision-mak- 
ing procedures—can be applied to the environmental 
cases mentioned in this chapter (see also Ch.10). Those, 
such as Oran Young (1994), who try to explain the 
record of environmental regimes tend to adopt a liberal 
institutionalist stance, stressing as akey motivating fac- 
tor the joint gains arising from cooperative solutions to 
the problem of providing public goods such as a clean 
atmosphere. One important addition made by schol- 
ars of environmental politics to the regime literature 
reflects the importance of scientific knowledge and the 
roles of NGOs in this area. Whereas orthodox regime 
approaches assume that behaviour is based on the pur- 
suit of power or interest, students of international envi- 
ronmental cooperation have noted the independent role 
played by changes in knowledge (particularly scientific 
understanding). This cognitive approach is reflected in 
studies of the ways in which transnationally organized 
groups of scientists and policy-makers—often referred 
to as epistemic communities—have influenced the 
development of environmental regimes (see Ch. 10) 
(Haas 1990). 

Liberal institutionalist analysis of regime creation 
makes the important, but often unspoken, assump- 
tion that the problem to be solved is how to obtain 
global governance in a fragmented system of sover- 
eign states. Marxist and Gramscian writers (Paterson 
2001; Newell 2012) would reject this formulation 
(see Ch. 9). For them, the state system is part of the 
problem rather than the solution, and the proper 
object of study is the way in which global capitalism 


reproduces relationships that are profoundly dam- 
aging to the environment. The global spread of 
neo-liberal policies accelerates those features of glo- 
balization—consumerism, the relocation of produc- 
tion to the South, and the thoughtless squandering 
of resources—driving the global ecological crisis 
(see Ch. 28). Proponents of this view also highlight 
the incapacity of the state to do anything other than 
assist these processes. It follows that the international 
cooperation efforts described here at worst legitimize 
this state of affairs and at best provide some mar- 
ginal improvements to the devastation wrought by 
global capitalism. For example, they would point to 
how free market concepts are now routinely embed- 
ded in discussions of sustainable development and 
how the WTO rules tend to subordinate attempts 
to provide environmental regulation of GMOs. This 
argument is part of a broader debate among politi- 
cal theorists concerning whether the state can ever be 
‘greened’ (Eckersley 2004). The opposing view would 
be that within any time frame that is relevant to cop- 
ing with a threat of the immediacy and magnitude of 
climate change, the state and international coopera- 
tion remain the only plausible mechanisms for pro- 
viding the necessary global governance, and that we 
shall simply have to do the best we can with exist- 
ing state and international organizational structures 
(Vogler 2005). 

The other theoretical connection that must be 
made is to the pre-eminent concern of orthodox 
IR—security (see Ch. 15). This link can be thought 
of in two ways. First, it is argued that environmental 
change contributes to the incidence of internal con- 
flict and even inter-state war, even though the causal 
connections are complex and involve many factors. It 
is already evident that desertification and the degrada- 
tion of other vital resources are intimately bound up 
with cycles of poverty, destitution, and war in Africa. 
However, if we consider such predicted consequences 
of climate change as mass migrations of populations 
across international boundaries and acute scarcity of 
water and other resources, the outlines of potential 
future conflicts come into sharper focus (see Chs 28 
and 29). 

The link between environmental change and armed 
conflict is essentially an extension of traditional 
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thinking about security, defined in terms of collec- 
tive violence and attacks on the state (Homer-Dixon 
1991, 1994). A more intriguing question is whether we 
should now redefine the idea of security to encompass 
environmental threats as well as those stemming from 
terrorism and war (see Ch.15). The UK Chief Scientist 
once did this by arguing that climate change repre- 
sented a more significant threat than terrorism (King 
2004). As the public becomes more sharply aware of 
the full magnitude of the climate problem, political 
discourse begins to ‘securitize’ (Buzan, Weever, and de 
Wilde 1997) the environment—that is, to characterize 
the environment as a security problem. Because gov- 
ernments usually prioritize security matters, people 
wishing to mobilize political attention and resources, 
and encourage potentially painful societal adaptation, 
will be tempted to stretch established definitions of 
security. 


Conclusion 





e The environment has been a growth area for IR scholars 
interested in identifying the conditions under which 
effective international cooperation can emerge. 


Scholars differ in the importance that they attach to 
various kinds of explanatory factors in their analyses of 
international environmental regime-building activities— 
crude calculations of the power and interests of key actors 
such as states, cognitive factors such as shared scientific 
knowledge, the impact of non-governmental actors, and 
even the extent to which the system of states is itself part 
of the problem. | 


IR scholars are also interested in the extent to which the 
environment in general and particular environmental 
problems are now being seen as security issues in 
academic, political, and popular discourse, and whether 
this securitization of the environment is something to be 
welcomed. 





This chapter has shown, briefly, how environmental 
issues have moved from the margins to an increasingly 
central place on the international agenda. Climate 
change is now widely perceived to be at least the equal 
of any other issue and arguably the most important 
faced by humankind. The rise to prominence of envi- 
ronmental issues is intimately associated with global- 
ization due to the strain that this places on the earth’s 
carrying capacity in terms of consumption levels, 
resource depletion, and rising greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. Globalization has also facilitated the growth 
of transnational green politics and interventions by 
NGOs to raise public awareness, influence interna- 
tional conferences, and even monitor the implementa- 
tion of agreements by states. 

At every stage, two distinctive aspects of interna- 
tional environmental politics have played a central role. 
The first is the complex relationship between scientific 
understanding of the biosphere, politics, and policy, as 
exemplified by the interplay between the IPCC and the 
actions of governments building the climate regime. 
The second is the connection between environment 
and development, which has been expressed in the 


shifting meanings given to the concept of sustainable 
development and whose acknowledgement has been a 
precondition for international action on a whole range 
of environmental issues. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in debates about the future direction of the cli- 
mate regime. 

The international response to environmental change 
has been in the form of attempts to arrange global envi- 
ronmental governance through extensive cooperation 
between governments. This chapter has attempted to 
provide some insight into the range and functions of 
such regime-creating activities, which provide a basis 
on which the international community is attempting 
to grapple with the climate problem. The academic 
community has generally followed this enterprise by 
concentrating on the question of how regimes may be 
formed and sustained. More critical theorists will take 
a different view of the meaning of international coop- 
eration (see Chs 9 and 11). Furthermore, the challenges 
posed to international theory by the global environ- 
mental predicament will undoubtedly involve the need 
to think through the connections between security, cli- 
mate change, and globalization. 
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Questions a 


1 What are the possible connections, both negative and positive, between globalization and 
environmental change? 

2 Why did environmental issues appear on the international agenda and what were the key 
turning points? 

3 How would you interpret the meaning of sustainable development? 

4 How can regime concepts be applied to the study of international environmental 
cooperation (also see Ch.19)? 

5 Can international trade and environmental protection ever be compatible? 
Why did the framework convention/control protocol prove useful in the cases of 
stratospheric ozone depletion and climate change? 

7 How does the ‘tragedy of the commons’ analogy help to illustrate the need for governance 
of the global commons? 

8 Describe the ‘free rider’ problem in relation to the climate change regime. 

9 Can ‘common but differentiated responsibilities’ continue to be relevant to the future 
climate change regime? 

10 Consider the possible security implications of the climate predictions made by IPCC. 
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Reader’s Guide 


Globalization has contributed to the growth of terror- 
ism from a regional phenomenon into a global one. 
Precisely how it has contributed, however, is hard to 
determine. The difficulty lies in the complex nature 
of terrorism and disagreements on what constitutes 
globalization. Global terrorism has been explained in 


cultural, economic, and religious terms linked to glo- 
balization. However, such terms are not sufficient to 
explain the relationship. Technology associated with 
globalization has enabled terrorist groups to conduct 
operations that are more deadly, distributed, and diffi- 
cult to combat than in the past. Technological advan- 
tage is not one-sided and states can use technology to 
diminish the global impact of terrorism. 
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“Introduction 





The relationship between terrorism and globalization 
is difficult to describe accurately. Each phenomenon 
is complicated and defies simple characterization. It is 
inaccurate to suggest that globalization is responsible 
for terrorism, but technologies associated with global- 
ization have been exploited by terrorists. In particu- 
lar, technologies have increased the ability of terrorist 
groups to work together, share information, and reach 
out to previously unavailable audiences. Technology 
cannot change the character of the terrorist message 


or the nature of the struggle. Terrorism is a weapon 
of the weak, conducted by a minority who promote 
an extremist ideology—it often fails to create political 
change. The global community is not powerless in the 
face of such violence. In order to succeed, the global 
community must utilize the resources at its disposal 
collaboratively, in a way that is consistent with inter- 
national law and human rights, to diminish support for 
terrorism and demonstrate the illegitimacy of terrorist 
messages and aspirations. 





"Definitions 


Terrorism and globalization share at least one thing 
in common—both are complex phenomena open to 
subjective interpretation. Definitions of terrorism vary 
widely but all start from a common point of departure. 
Terrorism is characterized, first and foremost, by the 
use of violence. This tactic of violence takes many forms 
and often indiscriminately targets non-combatants. The 
purpose for which violence is used, and its root causes, 
is where most of the disagreements about terrorism 
begin. Historically, the term ‘terrorism’ described state 
violence against citizens during the French Revolution. 
Over the past half-century, however, terrorism has 
come to mean the use of violence by small groups aim- 
ing to achieve political change. Terrorism differs from 
criminal violence in its degree of political legitimacy. 
Those sympathetic to terrorist causes suggest that vio- 
lence is the only remaining option that can draw atten- 
tion to the plight of the aggrieved. Such causes have 
included ideological, ethnic, and religious exclusion or 
persecution. 

Defining terrorism can be difficult as groups often 
espouse multiple grievances and compete with one 
another for resources and support. In addition, the 
relative importance of these grievances within groups 
can change over time (see Box 23.1). Those targeted 
by terrorists are less inclined to see any justification, 
much less legitimacy, behind attacks that are designed 
to spread fear by killing and maiming civilians. As a 
result, the term ‘terrorist’ has a pejorative value that is 
useful in delegitimizing those who commit such acts. 

Reaching consensus on what constitutes terror- 
ism is difficult. The legitimacy of terrorist means and 


methods is the foremost reason for disagreement (see 
Box 23.2). Some view terrorist acts as legitimate only if 
they meet the criteria associated with revisionist inter- 
pretations of ‘just war’ tradition, which focus on the 
actions of individuals. These criteria, which apply to all 
applications of force, have been expanded to include a 
just cause, proportional use of violence, and the use of 
force as a last resort. Realists suggest that the political 
violence used by terrorist groups is illegitimate on the 
basis that states alone have a monopoly on the legiti- 
mate use of physical force. 


Audrey Kurth Cronin has outlined different types of terrorist 
groups and their historical importance in the following way: 


‘There are four types of terrorist organizations currently 
operating around the world, categorized mainly by their 
source of motivation: left-wing terrorists, right-wing 
terrorists, ethnonationalist/separatist terrorists, and reli- 
gious or ‘sacred’ terrorists. All four types have enjoyed 
periods of relative prominence in the modern era, with 
left-wing terrorism intertwined with the Communist 
movement, right-wing terrorism drawing its inspiration 
from Fascism, and the bulk of ethnonationalist/separa- 
tist terrorism accompanying the wave of decolonization 
especially in the immediate post-World War Il years. 
Currently, “sacred” terrorism is becoming more significant 
. . . Many groups have a mix of motivating ideologies— 
some ethnonationalist groups, for example, have religious 
characteristics or agendas—but usually one ideology or 
motivation dominates.’ 





(Cronin 2002/3: 39) 
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Martha Crenshaw provides an approach to determine the 
legitimacy of acts of terrorism: 


‘The value of the normative approach (to terrorism) is that 
it confronts squarely a critical problem in the analysis of 
terrorism, and indeed any form of political violence: the 
issue of legitimacy ... the need for scholarly objectivity 
and abstraction does not excuse us from the obligation 
to judge the morality of the use of force, whether by the 
state or against... Terrorism must not, as the terrorists 
can foresee, result in worse injustice than the condition 
the terrorists oppose . . . The targets of terrorism are mor- 
ally significant; witness the difference between material 
objects and human casualties.’ 





(Crenshaw 1983: 2-4) 


As with other forms of irregular warfare, terrorism 
is designed to achieve political change for the pur- 
poses of obtaining power in order to right a perceived 
wrong. Terrorism, however, is the weakest form of 
irregular warfare with which to alter the political 
landscape. The reason for this weakness is that terror- 
ist groups rarely possess the broader support of the 
population that characterizes insurgency and revolu- 
tion. Terrorist groups often lack broader support for 
their objectives because their goals for change are 
based on radical ideas that do not have widespread 
appeal. In order to influence change, terrorists must 
provoke drastic responses that act as a catalyst for 
change or weaken their opponent’s moral resolve. Ina 
few cases, terrorist acts have achieved relatively rapid 
change. The bombings in Madrid in 2004, for exam- 
ple, influenced the outcome of elections in Spain in 
a dramatic fashion, and anecdotal evidence suggests 
that the attack was designed with just this purpose in 
mind. Many terrorist leaders hope that their actions 
will lead to disproportionate reactions by a state, 
which in turn disaffects public or international opin- 
ion and increases support for their cause. Other lead- 
ers using acts of terrorism seek immediate impact, 
to demonstrate the weakness of their opponent, and 
by extension the group’s power and reach, by gen- 
erating fear through media coverage. For example, 
during the 2008 attack in Mumbai, one leader told 
terrorists to tell the media that the attack ... was 
just the trailer, just wait till you see the rest of the 
film’. Terrorist campaigns, however, often take years 
or decades to achieve meaningful results and the 
amount and nature of force used can be problematic. 
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Terrorist groups risk fading into obscurity if they do 
not cow the public or conduct newsworthy attacks. 
However, attacks by terrorists that are so horrific, 
such as publicized beheadings in Taliban-controlled 
parts of western frontier Pakistan, puts support for 
terrorist causes at risk. Therefore terrorism is defined 
here as ‘the use of violence by sub-state groups to 
inspire fear, by attacking civilians and/or symbolic 
targets, for purposes such as drawing widespread 
attention to a grievance, provoking a severe response, 
or wearing down their opponent’s moral resolve, to 
effect political change’. 

As with definitions of terrorism, there is general 
agreement on at least one aspect of globalization. 
Technologies allow the transfer of goods, services, and 
information almost anywhere quickly and efficiently. 
In the case of information, the transfer can be secure 
and is nearly instantaneous. The extent of social, cul- 
tural, and political change brought on by globalization, 
including increasing interconnectedness and homoge- 
neity in the international system, remain the subject 
of much disagreement and debate, as other chapters 
in this volume have outlined. These disagreements, in 
turn, influence discussion of the extent to which global- 
ization has contributed to the rise of modern terrorism. 
There is little doubt that the technologies associated 
with globalization have been used to improve the effec- 
tiveness and reach of terrorist groups. The relationship 
between globalization and terrorism is best understood 
as the next step in the evolution of political violence 
since terrorism became a transnational phenomenon 
in the 1960s. 


Agreement on what constitutes terrorism continues to be 
difficult given the range of potential acts involving 
violence. 


Terrorism, or acts of violence by sub-state groups, has 
been separated from criminal acts on the basis of the 
purpose for which violence is applied, namely political 
change. 


Terrorist groups succeed when their motivations or 
grievances are perceived to be legitimate by a wider 
audience. Disproportionate or heavy-handed responses by 
states to acts of terrorism serve to legitimize terrorist 


groups. 
The definition of globalization, as with terrorism, is open 
to subjective interpretation, but the technologies 
associated with globalization have increased terrorist 
capabilities. 
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Terrorism: from transnational to global phenomenon (1968-2001) 


Historically, terrorists have used readily available means 
to permit small numbers of individuals to spread fear 
as widely as possible. In the late nineteenth and early 


twentieth centuries, anarchists relied on revolvers and 
dynamite. Yet terrorists and acts of terrorism, includ- 
ing bombings or assassinations in Austria-Hungary 
(Empress Elisabeth of Austria, assassinated in Geneva 
in 1898), Tsarist Russia (Tsar Alexander II, assassinated 
in Saint Petersburg, 1881), the United States (Wall Street 
bombing, 1920), and the United Kingdom (the 1885 
London Underground bombing) among others, rarely 
had an impact beyond national borders. Three factors 
led to the birth of transnational terrorism in 1968: the 
expansion of commercial air travel, the availability of 
televised news coverage, and broad political and ideolog- 
ical interests among extremists that intersected around a 
common cause. Asa result, terrorism grew froma local to 
a transnational threat. Air travel gave terrorists unprec- 
edented mobility. For example, the Japanese Red Army 
trained in one country and attacked in another, such 
as the 1972 Lod Airport massacre in Israel. Air travel 
appealed to terrorists for other reasons. Airport security 
measures, including passport control, were almost non- 
existent when terrorists began hijacking airlines. These 
skyjackings suited terrorist purposes well. Hijacked 
airlines offered a degree of mobility, and therefore secu- 
rity, for the terrorists involved. States also acquiesced to 
terrorist demands, which encouraged further incidents. 
The success of this tactic spurred other terrorist groups, 
as well as criminals and political refugees, to follow suit. 
As a result, incidents of hijacking skyrocketed from five 
in 1966 to ninety-four in 1969. Shared political ideologies 
stimulated cooperation and limited exchanges between 
groups as diverse as the Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
and the Basque separatist Euzkadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA), 
and groups demanded the release of imprisoned ‘fellow 
revolutionaries in different countries, giving the impres- 
sion of a coordinated global terrorist network. The real- 
ity was that groups formed relationships of convenience, 
based around weapons, capabilities, and money, to 
advance local political objectives. 

Televised news coverage also played a role in expand- 
ing the audience who could witness the theatre of ter- 
rorism in their own homes. Individuals who had never 
heard of the plight of the Palestinians’ became notionally 
aware of the issue after incidents such as the live cover- 
age of the hostage taking conducted by Black September 
during the 1972 Munich Olympics. Although media 


coverage was termed the oxygen that sustains terror- 
ism, terrorists discovered that reporters and audiences 
lost interest in repeat performances over time. To sus- 
tain viewer interest and compete for coverage, terrorist 
groups undertook increasingly spectacular attacks, such 
as the seizure of Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) delegates by “Carlos the Jackal’ in 
Austria in December 1975. Terrorism experts specu- 
lated that terrorist leaders understood that horrific, mass 
casualty attacks might cross a threshold of violence. This 
may explain why few terrorist groups have attempted to 
acquire or use weapons of mass destruction (WMD), 
including nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons. 

The Iranian ‘Islamic Revolution’ of 1979 was a water- 
shed event in transnational terrorism. Although Israeli 
interests remained primary targets for attack, due to 
continued sympathy for the Palestinian cause, a num- 
ber of groups began to target citizens and other symbols 
of the United States. The decade of terrorism (1980-90) 
included incidents such as suicide bombings (Lebanon, 
1983) and hijackings (TWA Flight 847, 1985). During 
this decade, three disturbing trends emerged: fewer 
attacks, that were more deadly and indiscriminate; the 
increasing sophistication of attacks; and a greater will- 
ingness to perform suicide attacks. 

Transnational Marxist-Leninist groups discovered 
that their source of support disappeared at the end of 
the cold war. In addition, state law enforcement and 
paramilitary forces were increasingly effective in com- 
bating terrorism. Other terrorist groups discovered 
that transnational attacks were counter-productive in 
achieving local aims. For example, ETA and the IRA 
sought negotiations but still used terrorist attacks as a 
bargaining ploy and to remain visible domestically until 
eventually giving up armed struggle entirely. Although 
Marxist-Leninist transnational terrorism was decreas- 
ing in scale and intensity, militant Islamic terrorism, 
symbolized by the group Al Qaeda and enabled by glo- 


balization, was growing into a global phenomenon. 


e The majority of transnational terrorist attacks from 1979 
onwards targeted American citizens and symbols. 


e Trends in terrorism since 1968 include greater casualties, 
increasing sophistication, and suicide attacks. 


e Transnational Marxist-Leninist groups have been replaced 
by global militant Islamic terrorist groups. 
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Terrorism: the impact of globalization 


Al Qaeda, or “The Base’, received global recognition 
as a result of its attacks conducted in New York and 
Washington on 11 September 2001. But what exactly 
is Al Qaeda? Is it a global terrorist group that threatens 
Western civilization and values, a sub-state financial 
and resource provider to like-minded terrorist groups, 
or merely the purveyor of an extremist set of beliefs 
that justifies political violence to fulfil militant Islamic 
myths? Experts continue to debate what Al Qaeda is, 
what it represents, and the actual threat that it poses, 
particularly since the killing of Osama bin Laden in 
Abbotabad, Pakistan in May 2011. Part of the rea- 
son for the disagreement stems from the fact that 
Al Qaeda, as the standard bearer for militant Islam, 
has evolved considerably despite loss of territory and 
the death or capture of most of its senior leadership. 
Today Al Qaeda appears less as a terrorist group and 
more as a global movement that markets and exploits 
its own form of militant Islam in a loose network of 
‘franchised’ cells and groups (see Fig. 23.1). Regardless 
of how one views Al Qaeda, one cannot dispute the 


continuing influence and appeal of its message across 
national boundaries as ‘franchises’ have sprung up 
in the Arab Maghreb, Yemen, the trans-Sahal, and 
Nigeria. Efforts to explain the vitality of global terror- 
ism in general—and Al Qaeda in particular—focus on 
three areas linked to aspects of globalization: culture, 
economics, and religion. 


Cultural explanations 


Culture is one way to explain why militant Islam’s call 
for armed struggle has been successful in underde- 
veloped countries. In particular, violence is the only 
method of preserving traditions and values against a 
cultural tsunami of Western products and materialism. 
Once sought after as an entry method to economic pros- 
perity, Western secular, materialist values are increas- 
ingly rejected by those seeking to regain or preserve 
their own unique cultural identity. The social changes 
associated with globalization and the spread of free 
market capitalism appear to overwhelm the identity 
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or values of groups who perceive themselves as the los- 
ers in the new international system. In an attempt to 
preserve their threatened identity and values, groups 
actively distinguish themselves from despised ‘others’. 
At the local level, this cultural friction may translate 
into conflicts divided along religious or ethnic lines to 
safeguard identity. 

According to one explanation, however, the num- 
ber of distinct civilizations is limited globally. Samuel 
Huntington suggests that a major fault-line exists 
between the liberal Western civilization and an Islamic 
one ‘humiliated and resentful of the West’s military 
presence in the Persian Gulf, the West’s overwhelm- 
ing military dominance, and... [unable] to shape their 
own destiny’ (1993: 32). Critics of Huntington suggest, 
among other things, that he ascribes a degree of homo- 
geneity within the Islamic world that simply does not 
exist. Theologically and socially, the Islamic ‘civiliza- 
tion’ contains a number of deep fault-lines that impede 
the cooperation required to challenge the West. The 
extremely bloody sectarian violence between Sunni and 
Shi’a in Iraq is only one example of these very real fis- 
sures. Militant Islamic calls to kill non-combatants and 
fellow Muslims represent another internal fault-line. 
Non-believers fall into the categories of infidels (those 
of different religion) and apostates (those Muslims who 
do not share their interpretation of the Koran). In 2005, 
Osama bin Laden gave unequivocal sanction to Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi to kill Muslim Shi'a in Iraq. Such 
actions call into question the morality of the means, 
and therefore the legitimacy of bin Laden and militant 
Islam as the champions of Muslim values among the 
wider and moderate Islamic community. The victims 
of militant Islamic terrorist violence have been other 
Muslims and not Western ‘others’, a fact bin Laden 
acknowledged in 2011 (Lahoud et al. 2011: 21-42). 


Economic explanations 


Not everyone agrees that defence of culture or iden- 
tity is the primary motivation for globalized terrorist 
violence. Others see economic aspects as the crucial 
motivating factor in the use of violence to effect politi- 
cal change. Although globalization provides access to 
a world market for goods and services, the net result 
has also been perceived as a form of Western economic 
imperialism. The United States and the post-industrial 
states of Western Europe form the global North, or eco- 
nomic ‘core’, which dominates international economic 
institutions such as the World Bank, sets exchange 
rates, and determines fiscal policies. The actions and 


policies can be unfavourable to the underdeveloped 
countries, or global South, that comprise the periphery 
or gap. Political decisions by the leaders of underdevel- 
oped countries to deregulate or privatize industries to 
be competitive globally may lead to significant social 
and economic upheaval. The citizenry may shift loy- 
alties to illegal activities such as terrorism if the state 
breaks its social contract with them (Junaid 2005: 143- 
4), including activities outside of state control through 
global underground economies such as System D’, 
using alternative currencies (BitCoin), and alternative 
websites on the ‘Deep Web’ such as ‘Silk Road’. 

Wealth is also linked to personal security and vio- 
lence. With little possible opportunity to obtain wealth 
locally, individuals will leave to pursue opportunities 
elsewhere. Paradoxically, rising standards of living and 
greater access to educational opportunities associated 
with globalization may lead to increased individual 
expectations. If those expectations are unrealized, indi- 
viduals can turn to extreme political views and action 
against ‘the system’ that denies them the opportunity 
to realize their ambitions, as Ted Robert Gurr hypoth- 
esized in 1970 (Gurr 1970: 46). One study suggests that a 
sense of alienation and lack of opportunity among some 
Muslim males is a contributing factor in their decision 
to turn to violence globally. Within militant Islamic 
groups, however, most leaders and senior operatives 
attended graduate schools around the globe in fields as 
diverse as engineering and theology, and were neither 
poor nor downtrodden (Sageman 2004: 73-4; 95-6). 

Other views offer a broader explanation. In particu- 
lar, the writings of revolutionary Franz Fanon provide 
insights in the use of political violence to right eco- 
nomic wrongs (Onwudiwe 2001: 52-6). In the 1960s, 
Fanon suggested that the struggle would exist until the 
economic and power imbalances were removed (Fanon 
1990: 74). Terrorist violence is motivated by inequali- 
ties of the global economy. Therefore terrorist attacks 
against the World Trade Center in 1993 and 2001 were 
not reactions against the policies of the United States per 
se, but rather a blow against an icon of global capital- 
ism. Statements by fringe groups, including neo-Nazis, 
anarchists, and the ‘New, New Left’, are additional evi- 
dence that globalization might be a stimulus for politi- 
cal violence (Rabasa, Chalk, et al. 2006: 86-93). 

The links between terrorism and poverty also vary 
considerably between regions. Many militant Islamic 
terrorists in Europe have employment rates and sala- 
ries that are close to EU averages for their age group 
(Bakker 2006: 41, 52). The changing character of mili- 
tant Islamic violence, and its shift in intensity to Yemen, 
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Mali, Nigeria, and elsewhere, suggests that while the 
ideology, leadership, and facilitation are still the pur- 
view of the relatively privileged within terrorist groups, 
economic and ethnic factors may increasingly become 
the means by which the next generation of terrorists are 
recruited. 


Religion and ‘new’ terrorism 


In the decade prior to September 11, a number of schol- 
ars and experts perceived that fundamental changes 
were taking place in the character of terrorism. The use 
of violence for political purposes, to change state ide- 
ology or the representation of ethnic minority groups, 
had failed in its purpose and a new trend was emerg- 
ing (see Ch.14). Postmodern or ‘new’ terrorism was 
conducted for different reasons altogether. Motivated 
by promises of rewards in the afterlife, some terrorists 
are driven by religious reasons to kill as many of the 
non-believers and unfaithful as possible (Laqueur 1996: 
32-3). Although suicide tactics had been observed in 
Lebanon as early as 1983, militant Islam had previously 
been viewed as a state-sponsored, regional phenom- 
enon (Wright 1986: 19-21). 

New terrorism, which some authors use to explain 
the global jihad, is seen as a reaction to the perceived 
oppression of Muslims worldwide and the spiritual 
bankruptcy of the West. As globalization spreads and 
societies become increasingly interconnected, Muslims 
have a choice: accept Western beliefs to better integrate, 
or preserve their spiritual purity by rebelling. Believers 
in the global jihad view the rulers of ‘Islamic’ countries 
such as Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, or Iraq as apostates 
who have compromised their values in the pursuit and 
maintenance of secular, state-based power. The only 
possible response is to fight against such influences 
through jihad. Jihad is understood by most Islamic 
scholars and imams to mean the internal struggle for 
purity spiritually, although it has also been interpreted 
historically as a method to establish the basis for just 
war. Extremists who espouse militant Islam, including 
Osama bin Laden and Ayman al-Zawahiri, understand 
jihad in a different way. For the jihadi terrorist, there 
can be no compromise with either infidels or apostates. 
Zawahiri and bin Laden may die but the ideology and 
the ‘cosmic struggle’ can and must continue. 

The difference in value structures between secular 
and religious terrorists makes the responses to the lat- 
ter difficult. Religious terrorists will kill themselves and 
others to secure rewards in the afterlife. Differences 
in value structures make the deterrence of religious 
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terrorism difficult if not impossible, as secular states 
cannot credibly threaten materially that which the ter- 
rorists value spiritually. Secular terrorism has had as its 
goal the pursuit of power in order to correct flaws in soci- 
ety but retain the overarching system. Religious terror- 
ists, in contrast, do not seek to modify but rather replace 
the normative structure of society (Cronin 2002/3: 41). 
Terrorists may be unable or unwilling to compromise on 
what they see as a ‘sacred value’ (Atran 2010: 400). 

The use of religion as a reaction to and an explana- 
tion for the phenomenon of global terrorism contains 
some of the same incongruities as those focused on 
cultural and economic aspects. For Western observers, 
religious reasons appear to explain how individual ter- 
rorists are convinced to take their own lives and kill 
others. Personal motivations can include promises of 
financial rewards for family members, achieving fame 
within a community, taking revenge for some griev- 
ance, or simply achieving a form of self-actualizing. 
Yet few religious terrorist leaders, planners, and coor- 
dinators martyr themselves. Religion provides terror- 
ist groups with a crucial advantage: the mandate and 
sanction of the divine to commit otherwise illegal or 
immoral acts. There is a substantial difference between 
religious motivation as the single driving factor for 
individuals to commit acts of terrorism and the ulti- 
mate purpose for which violence is being used. Scholars 
disagree on the ultimate political purpose of religiously 
inspired suicide violence. Such purposes can include 
competing with other terrorist groups for popular sup- 
port in a process of ‘outbidding’ (Bloom 2005: 77-9), 
or self-determination, to convince foreign occupiers to 
withdraw their forces (Pape 2005: 45-6). A common 
theme among jihadi statements is another political 
purpose: overthrowing apostate regimes and assuming 
political power. Political power, in turn, is necessary to 
impose the militant Islamic form of Sharia lawin a state 
and restore the just and pure society of the caliphate. 


Cultural, economic, and religious aspects provide 
necessary explanations for globalized terrorist violence, 
but they are insufficient individually. 


The current wave of terrorist violence uses religion as a 


motivator and to provide the justification for killing 
non-combatants. 


The ultimate purpose for modern militant Islamic 
violence is obtaining political power in order to conduct 
political, social, economic, and religious reform according 
to Sharia law. 
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Globalization, technology, and terrorism 





Few challenge the point that terrorism has become 
much more pervasive worldwide due to the processes 
and technologies of globalization. The technological 
advances associated with globalization have improved 
the capabilities of terrorist groups to plan and conduct 
operations with far more devastation and coordination 
than their predecessors could have imagined. In par- 
ticular, technologies have improved the capability of 
groups and cells in the following areas: proselytizing, 
coordination, security, mobility, and lethality. 


Proselytizing 


Terrorist groups have traditionally sought sympathy 
and support within national boundaries or in neigh- 
bouring countries as a means to sustain their efforts. 
Sustaining terrorist causes has traditionally been 
more difficult as terrorist messages, goals, and griev- 
ances tend to be extreme, and therefore less appealing, 
than those of insurgents. For example, land reform, 
government corruption, or foreign occupation moti- 
vates larger numbers of individuals to support or join 
insurgencies, whereas the radical political ideology 
espoused by groups such as the Japanese Red Army and 
the Weather Underground had little appeal in largely 
prosperous and stable democratic societies. States have 
traditionally had an advantage in their ability to con- 
trol information flows and use their resources to win 
the battle of hearts and minds against terrorist groups. 
But terrorist leaders understand how the Internet has 
changed this dynamic: ‘weare in a battle, and that more 
than half of this battle is taking place in the battlefield 
of the media. And that we are in a media battle in a race 
for the hearts and minds of our Umma’ (Office of the 
Director of National Intelligence 2005: 10). 

The continued expansion of the number of Internet 
service providers, especially in states with relaxed or 
ambivalent content policies or laws, combined with 
capable and inexpensive mobile devices, laptops, tab- 
lets, software, applications, and wireless technolo- 
gies, has empowered individuals and groups with the 
ability to post tracts on or send messages throughout 
the World Wide Web. One form of empowerment is 
the virtual presence that individuals have. Although 
prominent jihadi terrorists’ physical presence can be 
removed through imprisonment or death, their virtual 
presence and influence is immortalized on the World 


Wide Web, as the case of Mustafa Setmariam Nasar 
suggests (see Case Study 1). 

Another form of empowerment for terrorist groups 
brought on by globalization is the volume, range, and 
sophistication of propaganda materials. Terrorist 
groups were once limited to mimeographed manifes- 
tos and typed communiqués. Terrorist supporters and 
sympathizers now build their own websites. An early 
example was a website sympathetic to the Tupac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement. This website posted the 
groups communiqués and videos during the seizure 
of the Japanese embassy in Lima in 1997. Webmasters 
sympathetic to terrorist groups also control the content 
and connotation of the material posted on their web- 
sites. Terrorist groups in Chechnya and the Middle East 
have made increasing use of video cameras to record 
the preparations for and results of attacks, includ- 
ing successful roadside bombings and the downing of 
helicopters. Individuals or small groups have produced 
music or videos useful in inspiring potential recruits 
and seeking donations. Messages, files, and polemics 
can be dispatched to almost anywhere on the globe via 
the Internet or text messaging almost instantaneously. 
Although media content is generated individually, 
that is not to say it is simple or crude. The electronic 
publication Inspire, produced by the group Al Qaeda 
in the Arabian Peninsula, has been noteworthy for the 
sophistication of both its production and messaging. 

For the purposes of spreading messages to the widest 
possible audience for those without Internet or text mes- 
saging capabilities, and where speed of communication 
is not arequirement or a possibility for security reasons, 
terrorists need not rely exclusively on virtual methods. 
Any computer of modest capabilities can be used by 
members of terrorist groups and their sympathizers to 
create propaganda leaflets, posters, and even magazines 
at very low cost in large quantities. Whereas offset print- 
ing machines and photocopiers are difficult to move, a 
laptop or tablet and printer can be packed in a suitcase, 
increasing the mobility of the terrorist cell generating 
the material and making them more difficult to locate. 


Coordination 


During the era of transnational terrorism, groups planned 
and conducted individual attacks or mounted multiple 
attacks from a single staging base. The technologies 
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The first generation of militant Islamic terrorists closely affili- 
ated with Al Qaeda shared a number of common traits. A num- 
_ ber fought in Afghanistan against the Soviet Union and aligned 
with Osama bin Laden over disagreements in 1994 about who 
to fight next. Bin Laden believed it was necessary to fight the ‘far’ 
enemy, the United States (and by extension, the West), which 
| was responsible for a number of perceived injustices against 
Islam. Others advocated the overthrow of ‘near’ enemies who 
ruled over secular Islamic states. To fight the far enemy, bin 
Laden moved to Afghanistan in 1998, and one of those who also 
migrated was Mustafa Setmariam Nasar. 
Nasar is better known as ‘Abu Musab al-Suri’ or ‘The Syrian’. 
He fought the Soviets in Afghanistan and supported local jihadist 
groups in Spain, Algeria, and elsewhere. Prior to 9/11, Nasar ran 
a training camp in Afghanistan tied to bin Laden. Like his peers, 
Nasar is well educated and this is apparent in his writings. His 


associated with globalization have enabled terrorist cells 
and groups to mount coordinated attacks in different 
countries. Indeed, a hallmark of militant Islamic groups 
is their ability to conduct multiple attacks in different 
locations, such as the simultaneous bombings of the US 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania in 1998, synchronized 
detonation of ten of thirteen bombs on packed commuter 
trains in Madrid in March 2004, and three of the four 
July 2005 London Underground bombings. 

The technologies associated with globalization, 
including commercially available handheld radios and 
phones, have allowed terrorist cell member and groups 
to operate independently at substantial distances from 
one another and network together. The Global System 
for Mobile Communications (GSM) standard, for 
example, ensures that any compliant phone will work 
anywhere in the world where a GSM network has been 
established. E-mail and cellphone contact among geo- 
graphically separated group members allows them to 
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works are numerous and include various interviews and pam- 
phlets, as well as a massive 1,600-page tract and detailed training 
manual entitled Global Islamic Resistance Call. In addition, Nasar 
videotaped a number of his lectures based on the manual. What 
sets Nasar apart was that he foresaw the effectiveness of US and 
partner nation efforts against the traditional hierarchical organi- 
zation of Al Qaeda, and decried the ‘Tora Bora mentality’ of fight- 
ing fixed battles against forces that dominate air and space. Nasar 
argued to move to something more secure, elusive, and difficult 
to defeat: a system of jihad comprising ‘a method of secret guer- 
rilla war consisting of unconnected cells, numerous and differ- 
ent types of cells’ rather than a first-generation organization (or 
tanzim) (Lia 2008: 315). He transferred his knowledge and skills ` 
to next-generation militant Islamic terrorists virtually. Both the | 
manual and the videos are available online despite Nasar’s cap- 
ture in Pakistan in November 2005, realizing part of his ambition. | 
Younis Tsouli represents the new generation of militant 
Islamic terrorism, with different skills from his predecessors and 
the system envisioned by Nasar. Tsouli’s identity was unknown 
to authorities until just before his arrest. The same cannot be 
said for Tsouli’s virtual persona, ‘Irhabi 007’ (‘Terrorist 007’). 
Irhabi 007 achieved notoriety in jihadist discussion forums for 
his technical acumen for hacking websites, circumventing online 
surveillance techniques, and posting militant Islamic training 
and propaganda videos. Law enforcement officials suspected 
that Irhabi 007 was in the United States, given his use of web- 
sites and servers based there. Cooperation between British and 
American Officials led to Tsouli's eventual discovery and arrest at 
a flat in West London in late 2005. His reputation in online jihad- 
ist circles was built in a year. 


conduct their attacks in separate locations or converge 
on a specific target area. For example, the 9/11 hijackers 
used cheap and readily available prepaid phone cards 
to communicate between cell leaders and senior leader- 
ship. In Mumbai in 2008, cell leaders maintained regu- 
lar contact with operational controllers in Pakistan via 
cell phone and satellite phone throughout the three 
days of the attack (see Case Study 2). 

Terrorist groups under pressure from aggressive 
counter-measures have utilized technologies and 
other innovations to maintain their activities tacti- 
cally and strategically. On a tactical level, IRA and 
Al Qaeda bomb manufacturers have demonstrated 
the ability to respond rapidly to electronic counter- 
measures. Press reports suggested that Shi'ite groups 
in Iraq were able to intercept and download Predator 
drone video feeds using commercially available soft- 
ware. At the strategic level, Al Qaeda has continued 
to evolve, despite losing their sanctuary and training 
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On 26 November 2008 ten terrorists landed ashore and entered 
the port city of Mumbai (formerly Bombay) in India. The ten 
split up into a number of ‘teams, each with separate targets. 
Two teams conducted ‘hit and run’-style attacks on a number of 
public areas, including the central rail station (Chhatrapati Shivaji 
Terminus) and attractions such as a movie theatre and a cafe pop- 
ular with tourists (Café Leopold), over the course of almost two 
hours. These attacks were designed to inflict maximum casualties 
and spread confusion among Indian first responders, politicians, 
and the population. Other teams converged upon three separate 





camps in Afghanistan, since December 2001. Instead 
of a hierarchical organization with fixed training 
bases, what has developed in its stead is a virtual 
global militant Islamic ‘community of practice’ char- 
acterized by individuals exchanging information and 
discussing the best ways to coordinate and conduct 
attacks. Cells form around individuals sympathetic to 
militant Islamic goals, accessible via webcast or online 
jihadi discussion forums. Law enforcement officials 
believe that there are more than 5,000 active militant 
Islamic discussion sites along the lines of the now- 
defunct Muntada al-Ansar al-Islami. The watchword 
for such violence can be thought of as a variation on 
the activist motto ‘think globally, act locally’, which 
reinforces the perception of militant Islam’s global 
depth, power, and reach. 


buildings: two iconic hotels, the Taj Mahal and Trident Oberoi, 
and Nariman (or Chabad) House, a Jewish outreach centre. These 
teams proceeded to take hostages, barricade themselves inside 
the buildings, and communicate with Indian negotiators and 
media outlets. For the next two days media attention focused on 
the buildings and the hostage crisis drama inside. Indian police 
forces, the National Security Guard commandos, stormed all 
three buildings and rescued surviving hostages by the morning 
of 29 November. In all, nine of the ten terrorists were killed but 
156 people died and more than 300 were injured over the course 
of the three-day attack. 

Several aspects related to the technologies of globalization 
were evident in the attack and response. The targets for attack 
were scouted out by a Pakistani-American, David Headley, who 
travelled between the United States, India, and Pakistan repeat- 
edly in the two years before the attack. The separate terrorist 
teams were able to manoeuvre in a foreign city at night with the 
aid of handheld Garmin GPS receivers and maps developed from 
Google Maps. In addition, the teams were able to communicate 
with each other, and their coordinators, using commercial satel- 
lite and cell phones. Indeed, the attacks were coordinated from 
Pakistan to a high degree, with terrorist team leaders being told 
what to do and when on a number of occasions. At one point, 
Zabiuddin Ansari, who was watching live media coverage of the | 
attacks more than 500 miles away, ordered the team inside the © 
Taj hotel, by satellite phone, to move to the higher floors and the 
outside rooms, pile carpets up in the corners, andset them on fire. 

The communications between coordinators and teams were 
intercepted by Indian authorities. These conversations allowed 
identification of some of the coordinators by voice pattern, and 
much of the commercially obtained material was traced back to 
their point of sale and purchaser. The wealth of evidence allowed 
Indian officials to identify the source of the attacks: the Pakistani 
terrorist group Laskar-e-Taiba. 


Security 


Terrorist cells without adequate security precautions are 
vulnerable to discovery and detection. Translations of 
captured Al Qaeda manuals, for example, demonstrate 
the high value its writers place on security, including 
surveillance and counter-surveillance techniques. The 
technological enablers of globalization assist terrorist 
cells and leaders in preserving security in a number of 
ways, including distributing elements in a coordinated 
network, remaining mobile (see ‘Mobility’), and using 
clandestine and/or encrypted communications. 

The security of terrorist organizations has been 
preserved historically by limiting communication and 
information exchanges between cells. This ensures that 
if one cell is compromised, its members only know 
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each other’s identities and not those of other cells. 
Therefore the damage done to the organization is mini- 
mized. Security is even more important to clandestine 
cells operating on their own without central direction. 
Technological advancements, including faster process- 
ing speeds and software developments, now mean that 
those sympathetic to terrorist causes can contribute to 
the cause virtually through servers located hundreds or 
thousands of miles away. 

Terrorist groups have been able to leverage techno- 
logical developments designed to shield a user's identity 
from unauthorized commercial or private exploitation 
(Gunaratna 2002: 35). Concerns about infringements 
on civil liberties and privacy during the early years of 
the Internet led to the development of 128- and 256-bit 
encryption freeware that is extremely costly and time- 
consuming to crack. In addition, access to hardware 
such as cell phones, personal data assistants, and com- 
puters can be restricted via the use of passwords. The 
use of Internet protocol address generators, anonymity 
protection programs, and rerouted communications, 
as well as private chat rooms where password-pro- 
tected or encrypted files can be shared, also provide 
a degree of security. Within the virtual jihadist com- 
munity, youth sympathetic to the militant Islamic 
cause post information in discussion groups on ways 
to circumvent electronic surveillance through aware- 
ness of phishing and mobile phone monitoring tech- 
niques and the use of electronic ‘dead letters —saving 
draft messages in shared third-party email accounts, 
such as Gmail, without sending anything that could 
be intercepted. 








© www.istockphoto.com/Keith Binns 


Umar Farouk Abdulmutallab provides a portrait of a globally 
mobile citizen turned terrorist. He is a 23-year-old Nigerian 
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Mobility 


The reduced size and increased capabilities of per- 
sonal electronics also give terrorists mobility advan- 
tages. Mobility has always been a crucial consideration 
for terrorists and insurgents alike, given the superior 
resources that states have been able to bring to bear 
against them. In open societies that have well-developed 
infrastructures, terrorists have been able to move rap- 
idly within and between borders, and this complicates 
efforts to track them. The globalization of commerce 
has also improved terrorist mobility. The expansion in 
the volume of air travel and goods that pass through 
ports has increased exponentially through globaliza- 
tion. Between states, measures have been taken to ease 
the flow of goods, services, and ideas in a less restric- 
tive fashion to improve efficiency and reduce costs. 
One example is the European Schengen Agreement, in 
which border security measures between EU member 
states have been relaxed to speed up deliveries. 

The use of air travel by terrorists has been well doc- 
umented. Carlos the Jackal evaded arrest through air 
travel, and two of the London 2005 bombers travelled 
to Pakistan before the attack, allegedly to film their 
‘martyrdom videos and receive bomb-making instruc- 
tion. The latest generation of terrorists, including Umar 
Farouk Abdulmutallab, resembles their transnational 
predecessors in exploiting travel methods for attacks 
(see Case Study 3). Terrorist use of transportation 
need not necessarily be overt in nature, as the volume 
of goods transported in support of a globalized econ- 
omy is staggering and difficult to monitor effectively. 


id ig 


citizen and the privileged son of a wealthy and successful 
African banker. Abdulmutallab had every advantage growing up, 
including schooling at the British International School (Nigeria), 
University College London, the San'a Institute for the Arabic 
Language (Yemen), and the University of Wollongong (United 
Arab Emirates). Despite his material comforts, Abdulmutallab 
blogged about his sense of loneliness and isolation. His travel 
put him into contact with Anwar al-Awlaki, a Yemeni imam 


linked to a number of global terrorists including the Fort Hood 
gunman, Nidal Malik Hasan. At some point, Abdulmutallab 
received a specialized two-stage bomb manufactured in Yemen 
sewn into an undergarment. He tried unsuccessfully to deto- 
nate the device on Northwest Flight 253 after purchasing a 
ticket in Ghana and travelling from Lagos to Amsterdam to 
Detroit on 25 December 2009. 
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For example, customs officials cannot inspect all of the 
vehicles or containers passing through border points or 
ports. To illustrate the scale of the problem, the United 
States receives 10 million containers per year and one 
port, Los Angeles, processes the equivalent of 12,000 
twenty-foot containers daily. Western government ofh- 
cials fear that terrorist groups will use containers as a 
convenient and cheap means to ship WMD. Incidents 
in Italy in 2001 and Israel in 2004 confirm that terrorist 
groups are aware of the convenience and cheapness of 
globalized shipping to improve their mobility. 


Lethality 


Globalization has undoubtedly had a troubling influ- 
ence on terrorism, but the one element that concerns 
counter-terrorism experts and practitioners the most 
is future catastrophic attacks using WMD. During the 
transnational era, terrorists could obtain advanced 
weapons to conduct more lethal attacks, including 
rudimentary WMD, but on the whole they did not. 
Few tried to acquire them and fewer still, including 
the Weather Underground, threatened their use. The 
precise reasons why terrorists did not acquire and 
use such weapons during this era are unclear. Experts 
speculated, however, that terrorist leaders understood 
that the more lethal their attacks were, the greater the 
likelihood that a state or the international community 
would focus their entire efforts on hunting them down 
and eradicating them. 

Since the end of the cold war, however, some ter- 
rorist leaders have expressed both the desire and will 
to use WMD. Evidence that US troops recovered in 
Afghanistan in 2001 outlined plans by Al Qaeda to pro- 
duce and test biological and chemical weapons under 
a plan code-named zabadi (curdled milk). A raid on 
a suspected Al Qaeda flat in London (2004) revealed 
quantities of ricin, a toxin, and in 2004 and 2007 Al 
Oaeda-affıliated groups used or planned to use chlorine 


Combating terrorism 


States plagued by transnational terrorism responded 
individually and collectively to combat the phenomenon 
during the cold war. These responses ranged in scope 
and effectiveness and included passing anti-terrorism 
laws, taking preventative security measures at airports, 
and creating special operations counter-terrorism forces 


gas in attacks in Jordan and Iraq. Militant Islamic state- 
ments have mentioned, and one fatwa supports, the use 
of any means, including WMD, to kill as many infidels 
and apostates as possible. Globalized media may play a 
role in shaping terrorist plans as Al Qaeda leaders are 
alleged to have been inspired by the spectacular special 
effects of Hollywood blockbuster movies. 

In the absence of WMD, globalization has facili- 
tated access to weapons, resources, and the proficiency 
required to conduct smaller, but more lethal attacks. 
Terrorist groups from Chechnya to Pakistan have shared 
their expertise in the manufacturing of lethal bombs trig- 
gered by increasingly sophisticated and globally avail- 
able remote control devices. In Iraq and Afghanistan, 
insurgent and terrorist groups have built sophisticated 
‘improvised explosive devices’ (IEDs). IEDs vary in 
lethality and complexity. The United States, for exam- 
ple, claims that Iran supports terrorist violence in Iraq 
through the supply of specific IED technology able to 
penetrate heavily armoured vehicles. State sponsorship, 
however, may no longer be necessary in a globalized 
world. Digital videos suggest that terrorists are already 
conducting distance learning through a ‘virtual jihad 
academy in which prospective terrorists study every- 
thing from conducting ambush attacks to making and 
using IEDs, to increase their effectiveness and lethality. 


e Elements of globalization that permit the rapid exchange 
of ideas and goods can also be leveraged and exploited by 
terrorist groups. 


e The technologies associated with globalization allow 


terrorists to operate in a highly distributed global ‘network’ 
that shares information and allows small cells to conduct 
highly coordinated, lethal attacks. 


Globalization may allow some terrorist groups to acquire, 


manufacture, and use weapons of mass of destruction to 
conduct catastrophic attacks. 








such as the West German Grenzschutzgruppe—9 (GSG- 
9). Successful rescues in Entebbe (1976), Mogadishu 
(1977), Prince’s Gate, London (1980), and Singapore 
(1991) demonstrated that national counter-terrorism 
forces could respond effectively both domestically and 
abroad. A normative approach to tackling the problem, 
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founded on the principles of international law and col- 
lective action, was less successful. Attempts to define 
and proscribe transnational terrorism in the United 
Nations bogged down in the General Assembly over 
semantics, but other cooperative initiatives were suc- 
cessfully implemented. These included the conven- 
tions adopted through the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) to improve information-sharing 
and legal cooperation, such as the Hague Convention for 
the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft (1970). 
Another collective response to improve information- 
sharing and collaborative action was the creation of the 
Public Safety and Terrorism Sub-Directorate in Interpol 
in 1985. However, most initiatives and responses 
throughout this decade were largely unilateral, regional, 
or ad hoc in nature. 

State leaders disagree on how best to deal with the 
current form of global terrorist violence. Much of the 
controversy relates to the nature of the threat and the 
best approach to tackle it. Some national leaders view 
the form of militant Islam as an intractable problem in 
which there can be no negotiation. The stakes in ‘the 
Long War’ consist of the preservation of basic free- 
doms and a way of life. In order to defeat terrorism, 
individual states have a responsibility to protect civil- 
ian populations while dealing with terrorist cells, sup- 
porters, and sympathizers within their own borders. 
Given the global, elusive, and adaptive character of the 
militant Islamic threat, the best approach for dealing 
with global terrorism is to pool resources together in a 
coalition of the willing: the global North improving the 
capabilities of much of the global South. The end result 
will be the development of a Global Counter-Terrorism 
Network (GCTN) of states able to detect, track, and 
eliminate terrorist threats while non-military efforts 
address the root causes of terrorism. One example of 
globalization in practice has been the use by the United 
States of unarmed and armed Global Hawk, Predator, 
and Reaper drones to conduct surveillance and strikes 
against terrorist targets. The drones are flown remotely 
from bases thousands of miles away, their video feeds 
are disseminated to operations centres and users 
locally, regionally, and globally, and attacks are autho- 
rized, conducted, and monitored without US forces 
having to engage in direct combat, leading to claims of 
‘extrajudicial’ or ‘targeted killing’ by others. 

Other national leaders are less comfortable with the 
concept of ‘war’ against terrorism. In their view, actions 
by the military can only lead to terrorist reprisals, or 
worse—the return of terrorism to its original connota- 
tion, the sanctioned use of terror by the state to repress 
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its own citizenry. In their eyes, terrorism is a crime 
that is best dealt with through law enforcement meth- 
ods. By dealing with terrorism as a police problem, 
states uphold the rule of law, maintain the moral high 
ground, preserve democratic principles, and prevent 
the establishment of martial law. Military force should 
only be used in extreme circumstances and even then 
its use may have negative consequences. Terrorism is 
best dealt with inside state borders and through coop- 
erative international law enforcement efforts to arrest 
suspects and provide them with due process. The law 
enforcement approach to terrorism must balance tak- 
ing enough measures against terrorist groups with- 


ccc 


out crossing over into the realm of “political justice,” 
where the rules and rights enshrined in the principle 
of due process are either wilfully misinterpreted or 
completely disregarded’ (Chalk 1996: 98). To do little 
against domestic or global terrorism, in the name of 
upholding the rule of law, risks offering terrorist groups 
a sanctuary and the security of rights and laws. 

The virtual opinion of a number of non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs), members of blogs, and 
webmasters has also been critical of the ‘war’ on ter- 
rorism. Those suspicious of the motives of the political 
elite of the United States range widely in their opinions. 
Conspiracy theorists online suggest that the war in 
Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere is the first stage in the 
establishment of an Orwellian system that is constantly 
in conflict with the terrorist ‘other’ to justify continued 
violation of personal rights and privacy. More objective 
communities of practice and NGOs, such as Human 
Rights Watch, routinely provide monitoring and online 
reporting of suspected government human rights and 
civil liberties abuses. One example is the persistent 
attention paid to the status of terrorist detainees held in 
US custody at Guantanamo Bay. 

Although disagreements still exist over how best to 
deal with terrorism philosophically, pragmatically the 
largest problems reside in locating terrorists and isolat- 
ing them from their means of support. Locating and 
identifying terrorists is a tedious and time-consuming 
process that requires collecting, assessing, and ana- 
lysing information collected from a range of sources. 
Information technologies associated with globalization 
have been useful in assisting this process. Such technolo- 
gies allow identification of terrorist patterns before and 
after attacks, with systems capable of performing cal- 
culations measured in the trillions per second (floating 
point operations, or ‘flops’). Terrorist finances and orga- 
nizations are evaluated through link analysis to con- 
struct a more comprehensive picture of how the terrorist 
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elements interact. In addition, huge volumes of infor- 
mation can be reduced and exchanged electronically 
between departments, agencies, and other governments, 
or made available on secure servers whose capacities are 
measured in terabytes. Discovering terrorist cells, how- 
ever, has much to do with luck and pursuing non-tech- 
nical leads. States’ bureaucracies can impede or negate 
technical and resource advantages over terrorist groups. 

In order to deal with global terrorism, the interna- 
tional community must address its most problematic 
modern aspects: the appeal of messages that inspire 
terrorists to commit horrific acts of violence. Killing 
or capturing individuals does little to halt the spread 
of extremist viewpoints that occur under the guise 
of discussion and education. In the case of Islam, for 
example, radical mullahs and imams twist the tenets of 
the religion into a doctrine of action and hatred, where 
spiritual achievement occurs through destruction 


Conclusion 


rather than personal enlightenment. In other words, 
suicide attacks offer the promise of private goods (spiri- 
tual reward) rather than public good (positive contri- 
butions to the community over a lifetime). Precisely 
how the processes and technologies of globalization 
can assist in delegitimizing the pedagogy that incites 
terrorists will remain one of the most vexing challenges 
for the international community for years to come. 


e States, individually and collectively, have political, military, 
legal, economic, and technological advantages in the 
struggle against terrorist groups. 


Differences between states over the nature and scope of 
the current terrorist threat, and the most appropriate 
responses to combat it, reflect subjective characterizations 
based on national biases and experiences. 








The onset of the ‘Arab Spring’ and the Twitter 
Revolution’, combined with the deaths of Osama 
bin Laden and Anwar al-Awlaki, led some to sug- 
gest that militant Islamic terrorism was in its final 
throes. However, the 2012 terrorist attack on the 
American consulate in Benghazi, Libya, served as a 
reminder that such terrorism will be with us for years 
to come. Terrorism remains a complex phenomenon 
in which violence is used to obtain political power to 
redress grievances that may have become more acute 
through the process of globalization. Globalization has 
increased the technical capabilities of terrorists and 
given them global reach, but has not altered the funda- 
mental fact that terrorism represents the extreme views 
of a minority of the global population. In other words, 


Questions 


globalization has changed the scope of terrorism but 
not its nature. The benefits that globalization provides 
terrorists are neither one-sided nor absolute. The same 
technologies and processes also enable more effective 
means for states to combat them. Global terrorists can 
only succeed through popular uprising or the psycho- 
logical or physical collapse of their state-based adver- 
sary. Neither outcome is likely given the limitations 
of terrorist messages and capabilities. Terrorist and 
counter-terrorist campaigns are characterized by pro- 
longed struggle to maintain advantages in legitimacy 
domestically and internationally. The challenge for the 
global community will be in utilizing its advantages to 
win the war of ideas that motivates and sustains those 
responsible for the current wave of terrorist violence. 


1 Why is linking terrorism with globalization so difficult to do theoretically? 
2 When did terrorism become a truly global phenomenon and what enabled it to do so? 
3 In what ways are the technologies and processes associated with globalization more 


beneficial to states or terrorists? 


4 Given that terrorism has been both a transnational and a global phenomenon, why has it 


not been more successful in effecting change? 
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5 Ofall of the factors that motivate terrorists, is any one more important than others, and if 
so, why? 

6 What has changed in terrorism over the past half-century and have any factors remained 
the same? If so, what are they and why have they remained constant? 

7 What is the role that technology plays in terrorism and will it change how terrorists 
operate in the future? If so, how? 

8 What are the dilemmas that terrorist groups face with respect to WMD? 

9 What is the primary challenge that individual states and the international community as a 
whole face in confronting terrorism? 

10 How has the concept of security, in personal, societal, and international life, changed as a 

result of globalized terrorism—and how will it change in the future? 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter examines the enduring importance of 
nuclear proliferation and non-proliferation efforts 
in world politics since 1945. The chapter begins by 
explaining some of the technical aspects of nuclear 
weapons technology, and describes the spread of this 
technology over time. It then considers major theo- 
retical debates about nuclear proliferation, including 


why states want nuclear weapons and what effect 
they have on patterns of international conflict and 
cooperation. The chapter next looks at the evolution 
of various attempts by the international commu- 
nity to control or limit the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. Throughout, it examines how globalization has 
shaped the global landscape of nuclear proliferation, 
and how it is likely to shape the issue in the years to 
come. 
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Introduction 


The spread of nuclear weapons technology continues to 
be an important issue in a globalized world. The United 
States’ explosion of the world’s first atomic bomb in a 
New Mexico desert in 1945 marked the beginning of 
the ‘Atomic Age’, and nuclear weapons were used for 
the first and only time against the Japanese populations 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the end of the Second 
World War in August 1945. These events demonstrated 
the extraordinary destructive power of nuclear weap- 
ons, a fact that has had long-term consequences for 
international peace and security. 

Since then, basic nuclear technology that can be used 
for either civil or military purposes has diffused widely 
across the globe. Nuclear weapons themselves have spread 


much more gradually, with four additional nuclear pow- 
ers by 1965, and only nine today. At the same time, the 
absolute number of nuclear weapons in existence has 
declined, as the United States and Russia have sought to 
reduce the number of nuclear weapons in their arsenals. 
Globalization and the end of the cold war have 
introduced new and complex challenges related to 
nuclear proliferation. These include the growth of 
nuclear energy, the challenges of loose nuclear weapons 
and nuclear terrorism, the problmes of nuclear strategy 
outside the superpower/bipolar context, and continued 
debate over nuclear weapons programmes in Israel, 
Iran, and North Korea. As proliferation challenges have 
evolved, so have international efforts to address them. 


“Nuclear weapons technology and its spread 





Since 1945, civil and military nuclear technology has 
spread across the globe. Nuclear weapons, however, 
have been much slower to spread. By 1965, four coun- 
tries in addition to the United States had tested nuclear 
weapons: the Soviet Union (Russia), Britain, France, 
and China. These five were recognized as nuclear weap- 
ons states under the 1968 Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT), and are also the five permanent mem- 
bers of the United Nations (UN) Security Council. 
Only nine countries are thought to possess nuclear 
weapons today: the five nuclear weapons states, plus 
India, Pakistan, North Korea, and Israel. Several other 
states have developed or inherited nuclear weapons 
arsenals, but have chosen to relinquish them. 


Technical basics: what is a nuclear 
programme? 


Nuclear technology is dual-use, meaning that it can 
be used either to generate energy in a nuclear reactor, 
or to make a nuclear weapon. A nuclear reactor uses 
nuclear chain reactions in a sustained, controlled pro- 
cess to generate power in the form of heat. A nuclear 
weapon, on the other hand, seeks to create a large 
explosion using one of two methods: fission or fusion. 
The earliest nuclear weapons were fission weapons, 
which split atoms in a chain reaction to release large 
amounts of energy. By the mid-1950s, however, both 
the United States and Soviet Union had also developed 


thermonuclear weapons, which use a combination of 
fission and a method called fusion, which compresses 
and heats hydrogen atoms so that they combine, or 
fuse, to generate energy. 

Developing a nuclear weapon from scratch requires 
an array of sophisticated technologies arranged in com- 
plex organizational patterns. This is one reason why the 
creation of a full nuclear programme is difficult, and 
has been achieved only by a handful of states willing to 
devote the attention and resources needed. 

One of the most difficult steps in making a nuclear 
weapon is obtaining weapons-grade fissile material. 
The two major kinds of fissile material used in the mak- 
ing of nuclear weapons are plutonium and uranium. 
Making a nuclear weapon from uranium requires 
Uranium-235 (U-235), which is a very small fraction 
of the uranium found in nature (around 0.7 per cent). 
U-235 must therefore be separated from the non-fissile 
isotope U-238 through a process called enrichment. 
Once the uranium has been enriched to 20 per cent 
or more of U-235, it is called highly enriched uranium 
(HEU), and above 90 per cent is considered weapons- 
grade uranium. Plutonium, on the other hand, is cre- 
ated by humans as a by-product of reactor processes, 
and must then be reprocessed, or chemically separated 
from the non-fissile material in spent fuel, in order to 
be used in a nuclear warhead. 

Once this weapons-grade fissile material has been 
obtained, it must still be weaponized, or made into a 
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_ Abdul Qadeer (A.Q.) Khan was considered the father of Pakistan's 
nuclear weapons programme and a public hero for his work to 
develop the uranium enrichment technology used for Pakistan's 
nuclear weapons. A metallurgist educated in Germany who 
worked in the Netherlands, Khan returned to Pakistan to work on 
uranium enrichment after India’s 1974 nuclear explosion. In 2004, 
Khan admitted his involvement in an extensive international net- 
work that traded in nuclear technology and materials, stretching 

= across the globe from Europe to Dubai to South East Asia. He 


warhead that can be delivered to its intended target. 
Uranium and plutonium can both be used to make 
implosion-type bombs, in which explosives around 
a mass of fissile material implode the fissile material 
to reach critical mass and start the nuclear reaction. 
Uranium, however, can also be used to make a gun- 
type bomb, in which one piece of uranium is fired into 
another to achieve critical mass. 

Because of their explosive capacity, nuclear weap- 
ons are considered weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD), along with chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical weapons, sometimes abbreviated together as 
CBRN. The explosive yield of nuclear weapons is mea- 
sured in kilotons (thousands of tons) of TNT equiva- 
lent, or in megatons (millions of tons). Fission nuclear 
weapons, the kind of weapon dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, can release energy equivalent to tens of 
thousands of tons of TNT; the destructive capacity of 
the fusion or thermonuclear weapons developed later 
reached as much as several megatons. Nuclear weapons 
release their energy, and can therefore cause damage, in 
three different ways: a blast; thermal radiation (heat); 
and nuclear radiation. Nuclear weapons also cause an 
electromagnetic pulse that can disrupt the operation of 
electronic equipment, as well as fires that create further 
damage (Eden 2006). 
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claimed that this activity was undertaken without the knowledge 
of the Pakistani government, a claim that many outside observ- 
ers were sceptical of and which he later retracted. Khan admit- 
ted that his network had provided assistance to nuclear weapons 
programmes in Iran, North Korea, and Libya; it also appears to 
have offered assistance to Iraq. 

Although Khan's network was discovered and halted, the inci- | 
dent raised troubling questions about proliferation in an age of | 
globalization. First, it highlighted the role that covert business and | 
illicit networks can play in proliferation, and raised the question of | 
whether states can maintain control over sub-state actors whose 
financial or professional interests might be helped by proliferation 
even if the state’s national interest is not. Second, it drew attention 
to what Braun and Chyba call ‘proliferation rings, or ‘second-tier 
proliferation’—cases in which ‘states in the developing world with 
varying technical capabilities trade among themselves to bolster 
one another's nuclear and strategic weapons efforts’. Third, the 
case raised concern about whether or not the Pakistani govern- | 
ment is in full control of its nuclear assets, and whether internal cri- 
sis or instability might produce a ‘loose nukes’ problem in Pakistan. | 


Source: Braun and Chyba 2004: 5-6. 


Globalization has heightened concern that a non- 
state actor such as a terrorist organization or criminal 
group might try to acquire a nuclear weapon or radiolog- 
ical material—the kind that could be used in a so-called 
‘dirty bomb’ (Allison 2005). Because of the complexity of 
establishing a full nuclear programme, these actors are 
generally expected to acquire a nuclear weapon by steal- 
ing one or purchasing it on the black market, rather than 
developing it themselves. Concern about nuclear theft 
has been particularly acute since the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union—the only time that a state with a nuclear 
arsenal experienced political disintegration. Command 
and control arrangements over those weapons became 
questionable. In response, the United States and the 
international community launched a series of efforts to 
secure nuclear materials in the countries of the former 
Soviet Union. More recently, the discovery of the global 
proliferation network run by Pakistani scientist A.Q. 
Khan raises concerns that in a globalized world states 
will not be able to control the diffusion of nuclear mate- 
rials, technology, and knowledge (see Case Study 1). 


Nuclear proliferation since 1945 


During the cold war, the superpowers built large arsenals 
of nuclear weapons, with widely ranging yields and a 
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number of different delivery vehicles. Some of the weap- 
ons were smaller, tactical nuclear weapons, which are 
generally intended for use against targets on the battle- 
field and so are delivered by methods like aircraft, artil- 
lery, or short-range ballistic or cruise missiles. Others 
were strategic nuclear weapons, typically with larger 
yields, delivered by means such as long-range bombers, 
land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), 
or submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). 
Starting in the 1970s, some of these missiles carried mul- 
tiple independently targetable re-entry vehicles (MIRVs), 
which meant that a single missile could carry multiple 
warheads that could strike different targets. 

Thinking about nuclear weapons during the cold war 
focused primarily on the bipolar competition between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The main question 
was how to prevent conventional or nuclear war between 
the superpowers. A huge body of literature examined 
nuclear deterrence—the question of how nuclear weap- 
ons could be used to prevent an opponent from taking an 
undesirable action’ (Walton 2013: 198). Thomas Schelling 
(1980) famously discussed deterrence as ‘the threat that 
leaves something to chance —the idea that if there was 
even a small risk that conventional attack would cause an 
opponent to escalate to nuclear conflict in response, that 
risk would deter the conventional attack. 

More concretely, the United States and its North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), allies feared that 
the Soviet Union would take advantage of its conven- 
tional military superiority to invade Western Europe; 
they relied on the threat of nuclear retaliation to prevent 
it from doing so. To deter the Soviet Union, the United 
States and its allies used two different nuclear targeting 
strategies. In a counterforce strategy, American nuclear 
weapons targeted the Soviet Union’s nuclear and con- 
ventional military assets. In a countervalue strategy, the 
assets threatened with nuclear retaliation were targets 
of industrial or social value, typically cities with large 
populations. The USSR’s nuclear strategy during the cold 
war evolved as well, as the Soviet arsenal grew in size and 
the country’s leaders considered the utility of nuclear 
weapons for deterrence and war-fighting purposes. 

The United States also developed what was known as 
extended deterrence—the threat of nuclear response 
in order to deter an attack on one of its allies. This, how- 
ever, created a dilemma: if an attack on an American 
ally led the US to retaliate with nuclear weapons 
against the opponent's home territory, that opponent 
might itself retaliate by using nuclear weapons against 
American soil. Was the US really willing to trade New 
York for Paris, or Los Angeles for Berlin? 
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More recently, global growth of the nuclear power 
industry has created additional challenges for inter- 
national security and nuclear safety. Two are particu- 
larly noteworthy. First, fissile material is necessary to 
generate nuclear energy, but controlling the produc- 
tion and use of fissile material is also one of the most 
important ways to limit the spread of nuclear weapons. 
The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is in 
charge of monitoring and ensuring that countries that 
have signed the NPT do not divert fissile material from 
their nuclear power plants to build nuclear weapons. 
Much of the international concern about Iran’s nuclear 
programme, for example, is centred on the belief that 
Iran is leveraging fissile material created in an osten- 
sibly peaceful nuclear energy programme to endow 
itself with a latent nuclear weapons capability (see 
‘Definitions’ section, next pages and Case Study 3). 

Second, the systems used to produce nuclear energy 
are complex, and so nuclear energy carries the risk of 
accidents that have high human and environmental 
consequences. The March 2011 earthquake and tsu- 
nami in Japan, and the resulting meltdown of three 
reactors at Fukushima, underscore this safety risk (see 
Case Study 2). The global anti-nuclear movement— 
which includes organizations such as Greenpeace, the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, and others— 
points to the risk of disasters like Fukushima, and the 
safety issues associated with nuclear waste, to call for 
nuclear disarmament and oppose the use of nuclear 
power. 


The underlying technology used in nuclear energy or 
nuclear weapons programmes has spread rapidly since 
1945. Nuclear weapons themselves have spread much 
more slowly. 


Nuclear weapons use either fission or fusion. One of the key 
obstacles to having a nuclear arsenal is obtaining weapons- 
grade fissile material (either plutonium or uranium). 


Nuclear weapons are weapons of mass destruction, which 
produce blast, heat, and radiation, and have explosive yields 
equivalent to thousands or millions of tons of TNT. 


Nuclear deterrence is about using nuclear weapons to 
prevent an adversary from taking an undesirable action 
they would otherwise take. Nuclear deterrence can be 
achieved using strategic or tactical nuclear warheads 
employed in a range of delivery vehicles in either a 
counterforce or countervalue strategy. 


The growth of nuclear energy and the spread of dual-use 
nuclear technology have raised concerns that non-state 
actors could acquire nuclear or radiological material. 
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On 11 March 2011, a powerful 9.0 earthquake shook Japan, 
leaving over 15,000 people dead and almost 3,000 missing. 
The Fukushima Daiichi nuclear disaster occurred when a tsu- 
nami struck the Fukushima | nuclear power plant on the coast 
of the island of Honshu. It was the largest nuclear disaster since 
Chernobyl in 1986. 

Although Fukushima's reactors automatically shut down when 
the tsunami struck, flooding from the tsunami caused power out- 
ages that prevented the circulation of coolant water, and led the 
reactors to overheat. Delays in flooding the reactors with seawater 

~ then led three of them to experience meltdown. The meltdown 
o complicated existing damage from the earthquake and tsunami, 


releasing radioactive material into the atmosphere and water. 
160,000 people in the area around the plant were eventually 
evacuated, and the plants have not been reopened. The govern- 
ment of Japan, which initially reported the disaster at a 4 on the 
International Nuclear Event Scale (INES), eventually raised its 
assessment to a level 7, and has been subject to sharp criticism for 
underestimating the severity of the disaster. As of December 2012, 
fuel had not yetbeen removed from the damaged reactor site, and 
the process of decommissioning the reactors had not yet begun. 

Residents appear to have been exposed to only a fraction of 
the radiation released in Chernobyl, and the incident is not pre- 
dicted to significantly increase their risk of cancer and radiation- 
related illnesses (Tabuchi 2013; World Health Organization 2013). — 
Nevertheless, the disaster has raised questions about the future 
of the nuclear power industry, both in Japan and elsewhere, by | 
reminding observers that even the most carefully designed and | 
properly maintained systems experience disaster (Sagan 1995). 
Prior to the meltdown, nuclear reactors provided nearly a third of 
Japan's power supply, but the crisis has reopened political debate 
over Japan reliance on nuclear energy, and in September 2012 
the government said that it would attempt to phase out nuclear 
energy by 2040. Globally, the impact of the Fukushima crisis on 
the nuclear power industry—in partial resurgence prior to 2011 
amid increased concerns about carbon emissions and climate 
change—is not yet clear. 





Theoretical debates about nuclear proliferation 


Theoretical debates about nuclear proliferation can be 
grouped into three major clusters. The first concerns 
definitions: what counts as nuclear proliferation? The 
second has to do with states’ motivations for different 
behaviours regarding nuclear weapons. The third clus- 
ter of questions concerns what effects nuclear weap- 
ons have on conflict and stability in the international 
system. 


Definitions 


The first set of questions asks what nuclear prolifera- 
tion really is. This question has emerged because sev- 
eral cases have not followed the superpower pattern of 
developing massive arsenals, and have complicated our 
ideas of what it means to have nuclear weapons. These 
cases highlight two issues that call into question the 
idea of a clear threshold of nuclear proliferation. 

The first issue is nuclear opacity, a policy pursued 
by Israel. Israel has not signed the NPT, but has also 


never confirmed that it possesses a nuclear arsenal, 
nor has it conducted a full, overt nuclear test. Its lead- 
ers have stated publicly that Israel will ‘not be the first’ 
to introduce nuclear weapons into the Middle East. 
This approach is sometimes referred to as ‘nuclear 
ambiguity —or, more colloquially, ‘the bomb in the 
basement’ approach. 

The other issue is that of latent nuclear capac- 
ity, which describes a country that possesses the 
infrastructure, material, and technical capabilities 
to quickly assemble a nuclear weapon, but has never 
done so. Japan, for example, is sometimes described as 
being ‘five minutes from a nuclear weapon’, since it has 
enough fissile material, technical ability, and knowledge 
to assemble a nuclear weapon on short notice if it chose 
to do so. Because of the very small gap between nuclear 
latency and nuclear weapons proliferation, understand- 
ing a country’s intent becomes a critical factor in the 
international community's evaluation of and reaction 
to a country’s nuclear activities (Panofsky 2007). 
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Examining motivations 


A number of interesting questions surround states’ 
behaviour with regard to nuclear weapons. Why do 
states want nuclear weapons? Why have some states 
chosen to give them up? Why have nuclear weapons 
been used only once in their history? And why do states 
help other states to acquire nuclear technology? 

Early scholars writing about nuclear weapons 
focused on their potential utility in fighting and win- 
ning major international armed conflicts. Indeed, this 
is the only context in which nuclear weapons have ever 
been used: against Japan in 1945. During the cold war, 
however, nuclear weapons were seen as useful largely 
for strategic reasons, in particular for their ability 
to deter one’s adversaries from engaging in military 
provocation or conventional attack. This led to a tech- 
nological determinism about nuclear weapons: the 
belief that all countries that were capable of develop- 
ing nuclear weapons would eventually do so, given the 
security benefits that these weapons provide. As the 
gap between states that have the capability to acquire 
nuclear weapons and states that have actually acquired 
them has widened, however, scholars have examined a 
range of other potential motivations for nuclear weap- 
ons development (see Box 24.1). 

In addition to the security motivation, two other 
major families of explanations have been advanced to 
explain nuclear weapons acquisition. The first argues 
that domestic politics drive proliferation behaviour. 
States may pursue nuclear weapons because doing so 
confers a domestic political advantage on leaders, or 
because it serves the interests of powerful bureaucra- 
cies and military organizations (Sagan 1996). They may 
also pursue nuclear weapons because political leaders 
and ruling coalitions opt for inward-looking political 
and economic platforms rather than pursuing growth 
through integration in the global economy (Solingen 
2007). Alternatively, states may pursue nuclear weap- 
ons for reasons to do with prestige, identity, or culture. 
Nuclear weapons may be pursued because they give 
states influence and a seat at the table of the power- 
ful, or because leaders hold an ‘oppositional nation- 
alistic’ conception of their nation’s identity, in which 
both fear and pride push them towards proliferation 
(Sagan 1996; Hymans 2006). The strategic culture of 
countries may also influence their decisions (Johnson, 
Kartchner, and Larsen 2009). In addition to proposing 
new motivations for why states might acquire nuclear 
weapons, these explanations also raise questions 
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1 The security model: States build nuclear weapons to 
increase national security against foreign threats, especially 
nuclear threats. 


2 The domestic politics model: States build nuclear 
weapons because these weapons advance parochial 
domestic and bureaucratic interests. 


3 The norms model: States build nuclear weapons because 
weapons acquisition, or restraint in weapons 
development, provides an important normative symbol of 
a state's modernity or identity. 


4 The psychology model: States build nuclear weapons 
because political leaders hold a conception of their 
nation’s identity that leads them to desire the bomb. 


5 The political economy model: States build nuclear 
weapons because the nature of their country’s political 
economy—mostly, whether or not it is globally integrated— 
gives their leaders different incentives for or against having 
nuclear weapons. 


6 The strategic culture model: States build nuclear 
weapons because their strategic culture leads them to hold 
certain ideas about how valuable the acquisition and use 
of nuclear weapons will be. 


Sources: Sagan 1996; Hymans 2006; Solingen 2007; 
Johnson, Kartchner, and Larsen 2009. 


about the appropriate level of analysis: are the causes 
of proliferation found at the state level, the sub-state 
or domestic politics level, or even the level of the indi- 
vidual leader? 

Despite this range of reasons for acquiring nuclear 
weapons, these weapons have never been used since 
1945. Paradoxically, the same reason given for acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons is also the most common reason 
advanced for not using them: that states have been 
deterred from using nuclear weapons by the threat 
of nuclear retaliation from adversaries (Brodie 1946). 
Others, however, have focused on normative argu- 
ments for nuclear non-use, and on the development of 
a ‘nuclear taboo’ against the use of nuclear weapons, 
with their enormous destructive power. Buzan and 
Herring define a taboo as ‘a strategic cultural prohibi- 
tion against the use of nuclear weapons. . . an assump- 
tion that nuclear weapons should not be used rather 
than a conscious cost-benefit calculation’ (Buzan and 
Herring 1998: 165). Nina Tannenwald (2007) argues 
that it is this taboo that has prevented the United States 
from employing nuclear weapons. 
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In addition to non-use and nuclear restraint, sev- 
eral countries that have developed or inherited nuclear 
weapons have later chosen to give them up (Campbell, 
Einhorn, and Reiss 2004). In 1993, the President of 
South Africa, F. W. de Klerk, announced that South 
Africa had developed six nuclear weapons, but that it 
had chosen to relinquish them and join the NPT. At 
the end of the cold war, three countries that had been 
part of the former Soviet Union—Kazakhstan, Belarus, 
and Ukraine—suddenly found themselves inheritors 
of the USSR’s large nuclear stockpile. All three coun- 
tries agreed to give up these weapons and sign the NPT, 
and since the early 1990s have worked with the United 
States and the international community to eliminate 
their stockpiles of fissile material. Explanations for 
these decisions have included changes to the security 
environment at the end of the cold war, as well as, in 
South Africa’s case, the desire to rid the country of 
its nuclear arsenal before the end of apartheid (Sagan 
1996). 

Given the international community's efforts to pre- 
vent nuclear proliferation, it might seem surprising that 
countries would help each other acquire nuclear tech- 
nology. Yet that is exactly what has happened: nuclear 
weapons states have regularly shared materials, tech- 
nology, and knowledge. Sometimes they share peaceful 
nuclear technology because they hope that providing 
this assistance will help them achieve certain foreign 
policy goals, even though this assistance is dual-use 
in nature, and countries receiving peaceful nuclear 
assistance are more likely to pursue nuclear weapons 
(Fuhrmann 2012). Countries will evenknowingly share 
sensitive technology related to nuclear weapons if they 
believe that doing so will help constrain a more power- 
ful enemy (Kroenig 2010). 


Effects of nuclear weapons 


A third major set of questions about nuclear weapons 
has to do with their effects on the world. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of having nuclear weap- 
ons? How do they affect international security and pat- 
terns of international conflict? 

Nuclear weapons have long been assumed to con- 
fer certain security and strategic advantages on coun- 
tries that possess them. Writings during the cold war, 
largely focused on the superpowers, talked about 
existential deterrence, which suggested that posses- 
sion of a single nuclear warhead was enough to deter 


conflict, because the credibility of severe punishment 
for a provocation was enough to deter adversaries from 
being provocative. And, indeed, there do seem to be 
security benefits to the possession of nuclear weapons. 
Although countries that have nuclear weapons are 
involved more often in low-level conflicts, their dis- 
putes are less likely to escalate to major war, and they 
are more likely to get the outcomes they want in a cri- 
sis involving non-nuclear opponents (Rauchhaus 2009; 
Beardsley and Asal 2009). 

Atthesame time, however, there are significant risks 
to the spread of nuclear weapons in terms of international 
peace and stability. Some scholars continue to believe in 
existential deterrence, arguing that new nuclear states, 
large or small, will feel the same constraints as previous 
and current nuclear powers have, and will be deterred 
from engaging in provocation or conflict. Others, how- 
ever, argue that the political systems that govern nuclear 
weapons safety and nuclear weapons use are extraordi- 
narily complex, and because new nuclear powers are not 
likely to possess the same systems of checks and controls 
on nuclear weapons, the risk of accidents will be higher. 
They further argue that many of the countries that are 
acquiring nuclear weapons now may have weaker civil- 
ian control, so military routines and procedures, which 
tend to be more aggressive, more offensive, and less 
risk-averse, are more likely to dominate national deci- 
sion-making and lead countries into conflicts that could 
escalate to the nuclear level (see Box 24.2). 

Still others argue that nuclear weapons create a 
stability-instability paradox. This occurs 
nuclear-armed countries feel safe from large-scale 


when 


retaliatory attack because they have nuclear weapons, 
and so they feel free to engage in low-scale provocations 
against other countries. This means that countries with 
nuclear weapons are more likely to be involved in low- 
level conflicts, but less likely to be involved in big ones, 
because the fact that they have nuclear weapons keeps 
anyone from threatening them with national disinte- 
gration or any other scenario that wouldrequire the use 
of nuclear weapons to defend the integrity of the state. 
Another question is whether the effects of nuclear 
deterrence are the same for all countries, or even stay 
the same for a given country over time. There is some 
evidence that states that have recently acquired nuclear 
weapons are more likely to respond aggressively to 
military challenges early in their nuclear history. States 
with longer experience of having nuclear weapons 
reciprocate these challenges less frequently, meaning 
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Kenneth Waltz notes that although states with nuclear weap- 
ons have increased the size of their arsenals since 1945, the 
spread of nuclear weapons to new states has been slow. He 
argues that gradual nuclearization will contribute to stability, 
since ‘new nuclear states will feel the constraints that present 
nuclear states have experienced’, and show similar caution. 
Consequently, he says, ‘The likelihood of war decreases as 
deterrent and defensive capabilities increase. Nuclear weap- 
ons make wars harder to start... Because they do, the grad- 
ual spread of nuclear weapons is more to be welcomed than 
feared.’ 


Vipin Narang identifies three types of nuclear posture. Each pos- 
ture is different in terms of how decision-makers envision using 
nuclear weapons. Because of that, the postures differ in terms 
of the precise nuclear capabilities developed and deployed, in 

the level of transparency a state has about its arsenal, and in the 
command and control arrangements by which the state manages 
its nuclear weapons. Consequently, some postures work better 
than others for deterrence. The three types are: 


1 Catalytic: This nuclear posture, used by Israel, is designed to 
catalyse outside assistance from a third party in the event of 
a severe crisis. The state does not have survivable weapons, 
and their capabilities are not transparent. This posture is 
relatively less successful in deterring conflict against either a 
nuclear armed or non-nuclear opponent. 


Assured retaliation: Assured retaliation is the posture 
adopted by China and India. It seeks to deter nuclear attack 


that nuclear weapons have different effects on conflict 
over time (Horowitz 2009). 

The effects of nuclear weapons also seem to differ 
country by country. Rather than existential deter- 
rence—where a single nuclear warhead is enough 
to deter conflict—what appears to matter is not just 


e Both nuclear opacity and latent nuclear capacity raise 
questions about what the definition of nuclear proliferation is. 


States acquire nuclear weapons for a number of different 


reasons, and they also choose policies of nuclear restraint, 
nuclear reversal, and providing nuclear assistance to other 
countries. Strategic factors, culture and ideology, political 
economy, domestic politics, and leader psychology all play a 
role in these decisions. 
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Scott Sagan, by contrast, argues that when it comes to nuclear 
weapons, ‘more may be worse’. He suggests that ‘professional 
military organizations—because of common biases, inflexible 
routines, and parochial interests—display organizational behav- 
iors that are likely to lead to deterrence failures and deliberate or 
accidental war’. Moreover, weak civilian control over the military 
in future nuclear armed states is likely to keep civilian govern- 
ment from reining in the military's conflict-prone tendencies. 
The risk of nuclear accidents and of conflict between nuclear 
armed states makes the spread of nuclear weapons undesirable. 


Source: Sagan and Waltz 2003: 44-5, 47-8. 


by guaranteeing retaliation through the use of survivable 
weapons deployed in a transparent way. This posture has 
mixed effects on conflict depending on whether the attack is 
low- or high-intensity and whether the attacker is nuclear or 
non-nuclear. 


Asymmetric escalation: This posture, used by France and 
Pakistan, is intended to deter conventional attack by 
threatening an attacker with rapid escalation to a nuclear 
counter-attack. Nuclear weapons are therefore deployed 
for possible first use against that attacker. Asymmetric 
escalation is the most successful posture in terms of 
deterring conflict, but raises the most concerns about 
accidental use and command and control, so it comes with 
steep trade-offs. 


Source: Narang 2013. 





nuclear possession, but nuclear posture. Effective 
deterrence is not just a matter of having nuclear 
weapons, but what a country does with the weapons 
once it has them. Some nuclear postures are better 
than others at deterring conflict (Narang 2013) (see 
Box 24.3). 


There is a debate about whether the spread of nuclear 
weapons will lead to more stability and less conflict, or more 
accidents, instability, and conflict. 


Rather than existential deterrence, where just one 
nuclear warhead is sufficient to deter conflict, the 
effect of nuclear weapons on conflict varies over 
time, and from country to country. 
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Evolution of non-proliferation efforts 





Almost immediately after the first nuclear test and 
first nuclear weapons use in 1945, countries began 
thinking about how to limit the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons while still harnessing nuclear power 
for peaceful purposes. A 1946 vote by the United 
Nations General Assembly to establish a UN Atomic 
Energy Commission that would eliminate nuclear 
weapons and place nuclear energy under international 
control failed because of disagreements between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In December 1953, 
however, US President Dwight Eisenhower called for 
an ‘Atoms for Peace’ programme that would share 
the benefits of nuclear energy with the international 
community. In 1957, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency was established under UN auspices to assist 
in the sharing of scientific and technical information 
related to nuclear energy. 

Efforts to limit the spread and destructive impact 
of nuclear weapons have taken a range of forms. These 
efforts have been aimed at limiting both horizontal 
proliferation (the spread of nuclear weapons to new 
countries) and vertical proliferation (when nuclear 
weapons states increase the size of their nuclear arsen- 
als). Some of these efforts have focused on achieving 
universal non-proliferation and complete nuclear 
disarmament, while others have focused on control- 
ling vertical proliferation by the superpowers through 
various arms control agreements which emphasize 
nuclear restraint rather than abolition. Still others 
have taken a counter-proliferation approach and tried 
to interrupt the acquisition of nuclear capabilities 
once a state appears to have decided to acquire nuclear 
weapons. 


Non-proliferation, disarmament, and arms 
control during the cold war 


Efforts at non-proliferation accelerated in the 1960s, 
particularly after the October 1962 Cuban Missile 
Crisis brought the superpowers close to nuclear war 
and heightened their awareness of the risk of inad- 
vertent escalation from conventional to nuclear con- 
flict (see Ch. 3). After a trilateral agreement between 
the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union to 
impose a moratorium on nuclear testing from 1958- 
61, in 1963 the three states signed a Partial Test Ban 
Treaty (PTBT), which limited these three states to 


underground nuclear tests rather than tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space, or underwater. French and 
Chinese leaders declined to sign, because they believed 
that these efforts worked to the advantage of the states 
that already had nuclear weapons; France and China 
tested their first nuclear weapons in 1960 and 1964 
respectively (see Table 24.1). 

In the late 1970s, the five nuclear weapons states all 
issued negative security assurances with regard to not 
using nuclear weapons against non-nuclear weapons 
states. These assurances varied in their formulation; 
China has stated that it will not be the first party in 
a conflict to threaten or use nuclear weapons against 
non-nuclear states, while US policy as of 2010 was that 
it would not use nuclear weapons against countries that 
had signed and were in compliance with the NPT. 

The issue of nuclear non-proliferation also gained 
increasing traction in the international community 
outside of the nuclear weapons states. By the mid- 
1960s, the IAEA had implemented a safeguards pro- 
gramme, in which it sought to monitor and verify that 
fissile materials and technology for peaceful nuclear 
energy were not being diverted to make nuclear weap- 
ons. In 1967, the Tlatelolco Treaty created the first 
nuclear weapons-free zone in Latin America. In 1970, 
the Zangger Committee adopted a set of guidelines 
that applied IAEA safeguards to nuclear exports, and 
in 1975, the Nuclear Suppliers Group—formed in 
response to India’s 1974 ‘peaceful nuclear explosion — 
further strengthened the safeguards and conditions 
applied to particularly sensitive nuclear exports, such 
as uranium enrichment and plutonium reprocessing 
facilities. In 1987, a group of states also signed an agree- 
ment to limit the export of nuclear-capable ballistic or 


Table 24.1 Timeline of nuclear weapons tests 





| 1945 United States of America | 
1949 Soviet Union 
1952 o Great Britain 

1960 France 
1964 People's Republic of China 

| 1966 Israel (alleged cold test) 
1974 India (‘peaceful nuclear explosion’) 
1979 Vela Incident (potential test by Israel and South Africa) 
1998 India (weapon) 


Pakistan 
North Korea 
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cruise missiles, called the Missile Technology Control 
Regime (MTCR). 

The centrepiece of the modern nuclear non- 
proliferation regime, however, is the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. After a wave of international 
attention to and discussion of nuclear issues in the 
1960s, the NPT was opened for states to sign in 1968, 
and the Treaty entered into force in 1970. Under the 
terms of the treaty, five states—the US, Britain, the 
Soviet Union, France, and China—were recognized 
as having the right to possess nuclear weapons. All 
other states agreed to forego the development of 
nuclear arsenals in exchange for an agreement by 
the five nuclear weapons states to move towards the 
elimination of their arsenals, and in exchange for 
non-nuclear weapons states obtaining access to peace- 
ful nuclear technology. Because of this, United States 
Ambassador Thomas Graham, whose long diplomatic 
career focused on arms control and non-proliferation, 
has described the NPT as a ‘bargain’ based on three 
pillars: non-proliferation, eventual disarmament, and 
peaceful use of nuclear energy (see Box 24.4). 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the superpowers 
also began to think more seriously about arms con- 
trol, and in particular about how to limit the build- 
up of strategic nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles 
in their own arsenals. In 1972, the United States and 
the Soviet Union signed the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT 1), which tried to prevent an arms race 
by limiting the number of missiles and ballistic mis- 
sile defences (BMD) that could be deployed. The 
Treaty had a major weakness, however, in that it did 
not sufficiently address qualitative rather than quan- 
titative improvements to the two superpowers’ nuclear 


‘The NPT is based on a central bargain: the NPT non-nuclear- 
weapon states agree never to acquire nuclear weapons and 
the NPT nuclear-weapon states in exchange agree to share the | 
benefits of peaceful nuclear technology and to pursue nuclear | 
| disarmament aimed at the ultimate elimination of their 
> nuclear arsenals. To use the words of a former Indian foreign | 


| minister, the NPT was not designed to establish “nuclear apart- | 

© heid” permanently authorizing great-power status and nuclear | 

o weapons to a small group of states and assigning the rest of | 
the world to permanent second-class status. Maintaining both | 

© ends of this central bargain is vitally important to the long- | 
term viability of the NPT. 


Source: Graham 2004. 
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arsenals. Critics also charged that SALT I froze a status 
quo that advantaged the Soviet Union. 

Some of these agreements were addressed at the 
SALT II negotiations in 1979, which was tacitly hon- 
oured by both sides despite the suspension of the 
Treaty’s ratification following the Soviet Union’s inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. An Intermediate Nuclear Force 
(INF) Agreement in 1987 further limited the deploy- 
ment of mid-range nuclear-armed missiles. Although 
these efforts provided a forum for cooperation and 
discussion between the superpowers, they fell short 
of achieving the reduction in superpower tension that 
arms control advocates had hoped for. 


After the cold war 


The end of the cold war provided a new opportunity for 
the United States and Russia to revisit arms control. In 
1991, the two sides signed a Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START), which went beyond merely limiting the 
number of warheads and delivery vehicles and agreed to 
reduce them. START II was signed in 1993, and, most 
significantly, banned the use of MIRVs on ICBMs. 

In 2002, however, the US-Russia arms control rela- 
tionship changed in a number of ways. The US with- 
drew from the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, and Russia 
withdrew from START II. The United States’ reason for 
withdrawing from the ABM Treaty was largely in order 
to develop a national ballistic missile defence shield, 
which critics have charged is expensive and ineffec- 
tual. The Obama administration has cancelled some 
elements of missile defence while continuing others, 
including ground-based interceptors intended to pro- 
tect the continental United States, and sea-based BMD 
platforms to defend its European allies against short- 
and medium-range missiles from Iran. 

Under the Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty 
(SORT, or the Moscow Treaty), also signed in 2002, 
the two countries agreed to reduce their stockpiles of 
operationally deployed weapons still further. SORT 
was replaced in 2010 by the New START treaty, which 
commits the two countries to additional reductions in 
the numbers of deployed strategic nuclear warheads (to 
1,550 each), and limits the number of missile launchers. 

Global efforts at non-proliferation also gained 
renewed momentum in the early 1990s. After the Gulf 
Warand the discovery that Iraq’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme had advanced further than the international 
community had thought, the Nuclear Suppliers Group 
and Zangger Committee reviewed and updated their 
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safeguards lists to focus on dual-use items. In 1995, the 
signatories to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
met to review its provisions, and decided to extend it 
indefinitely. Today, 190 states have signed the NPT. 
For these reasons, the NPT Review and Extension 
Conference, and the NPT itself, are generally regarded 
as successful. 

The NPT Review Conference, however, also high- 
lighted some of the on-going issues facing the interna- 
tional community with regard to nuclear proliferation. 
The first problem is that the NPT is not universal. Israel, 
India, and Pakistan never signed the Treaty; North Korea 
signed, but withdrew in 2003. A resolution adopted 
alongside the extension agreement in 1995 called for 
all states in the Middle East to accede to the NPT, and 
countries have worked bilaterally and multilaterally for 
years to convince North Korea to return to the NPT and 





© www.istockphoto.com/traffic analyzer 


Much international concern over nuclear proliferation in the 
post-cold war period has focused on North Korea and Iran. The 
two countries, however, present different challenges to the non- 
proliferation regime. 

North Korea withdrew from membership in the NPT in 2003, 
and is currently believed to possess approximately six to eight 
nuclear weapons. Fears in the early 1990s that the country was 
pursuing a covert nuclear weapons programme prompted the 
signing of the Agreed Framework in October 1994. Under the 
Agreed Framework, North Korea agreed to shut down the plu- 
tonium reactor it had built at Yongbyon in exchange for two 
Light Water Reactors (LWRs) and shipments of fuel oil until the 
new reactors were finished. Following delays in the shipment of 

| fuel oil and the construction of the LWRs, and amid continued 
political uncertainty exacerbated by North Korea's missile testing 
-over Japan in 1998, North Korea again announced its intention 


come into compliance. These efforts have thus far been 
unsuccessful. Second, the NPT has weak provisions for 
enforcement, as evidenced by the on-going debates over 
how to address the North Korean and Iranian pursuit of 
nuclear weapons (see Case Study 3). 

Third, critics of the NPT charge that it is fundamen- 
tally unfair. By freezing the nuclear status quo, they 
argue, it privileges the nuclear status of the five nuclear 
weapons states recognized in the Treaty over other 
countries, and does not put enough pressure on the 
five nuclear weapons states to actually dismantle their 
nuclear arsenals. 

Two other non-proliferation measures discussed 
around the same time encountered similar objections 
and difficulties of implementation. The Comprehensive 
Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT), which would ban 
nuclear weapons testing entirely, was adopted and 


to withdraw from the NPT. Six-party talks from 2003 to 2005 pro- 
duced a 2005 Joint Statement affirming the goal of a denuclearized 
Korean peninsula, but after a round of new financial sanctions, 
including the designation of Banco Delta Asia as a money-laun- | 
dering concern, North Korea tested a nuclear weapon in October 
2006. A February 2007 deal to implement the 2005 agreement 
was reversed in 2008, and a second nuclear test followed in May 
2009. Pyongyang has also announced that it is pursuing a uranium 
enrichment programme, which had already been suspected but 
never confirmed; once operational, the programme could signifi- 
cantly increase the size of the country’s nuclear arsenal. 

lran remains a formal member of the NPT, but its nuclear 
energy programme is the subject of international contention. 
Iran's nuclear energy programme began under the US Atoms for 
Peace programme in the 1950s, and its first nuclear power plant, 
constructed at Bushehr with Russian assistance, became opera- 
tional in 2011. In 2003, the IAEA reported that Iran had failed 
to declare enrichment activities as required under the IAEA's 
safeguards agreements, which led the UN Security Council to 
demand that Iran stop its enrichment activity. Negotiations with 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and France (the EU-3) produced 
temporary suspension, but no resolution; Iran has argued that it 
needs enrichment to achieve energy security, and cited its right 
to nuclear energy under the NPT. In November 2011, the IAEA 
reported that Iran had conducted research and experiments 
aimed at developing a nuclear weapons capability. This report 
heightened concern that Iran's strategy is to use nuclear energy 
facilities to achieve a latent nuclear capacity, from which it can 
then quickly ‘break out’ to become a fully fledged nuclear weap- 
ons state. The stand-off has resulted in heavy sanctions against | 
Iran, though the degree of participation in these sanctions has | 
varied country by country. 
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opened for signature in autumn 1996 after three years 
of intensive negotiations (Hansen 2006). To enter into 
force, however, the CTBT requires signature and ratifi- 
cation by forty-four states, including all five recognized 
nuclear weapons states as well as nuclear powers not 
recognized as such by the NPT. Critics of the CTBT 
focus on concerns over whether the Treaty is effectively 
verifiable, as well as whether a commitment not to test 
would constrain the national security interests of exist- 
ing nuclear powers who might want to maintain the 
right to test in order to continue to advance the sophis- 
tication of their nuclear weapons programmes. There is 
no sign today that the CTBT will ever enter into force, 
and countries (India, Pakistan, and North Korea) have 
tested nuclear weapons since the Treaty was opened for 
signature. 

Similar difficulties have been encountered with 
attempts to implement a Fissile Material Cut-off 
Treaty (FMCT). Although some nuclear weapons 
states saw this as a way to prevent the further spread 
of nuclear weapons, and some non-nuclear weapons 
states saw it as a way to constrain the vertical prolif- 
eration of the nuclear weapons states, others lodged 
objections to the Treaty. India, for example, objected 
to both the CTBT and the FMCT as measures that 
would constrain its retention of a ‘nuclear option’. 
There was also disagreement over whether the Treaty 
should only prevent the creation of new fissile mate- 
rial stockpiles, or whether it should encompass plans 
for the elimination of existing stockpiles (something 
Pakistan wanted, for example, to address the advan- 
tage that it believed India had in fissile material). And, 
as with the CTBT, effective verification has been a 
major criticism of the FMCT. 


New approaches: counter-proliferation 
and a return to disarmament? 


As the post-cold war optimism about arms control and 
non-proliferation weakened, there was also a growing 
sense among policy-makers and the non-proliferation 
community that these traditional agreements might 
not be sufficient to deal with the new, more compli- 
cated landscape of nuclear threats. CIA Director James 
Woolsey famously compared the situation to having 
killed a dragon, only to find oneself lost in a jungle full 
of poisonous snakes (Woolsey 1998). (There was also 
the sense that, just as the United States and NATO had 
used nuclear weapons to compensate for an inferiority 
in conventional forces relative to the USSR during the 
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cold war, so now might smaller powers seek nuclear 
weapons to offset tremendous American advantages in 
conventional military capability.) As a result, the inter- 
national community began to look for other initiatives 
and strategies capable of addressing these new prolif- 
eration challenges. 

One of these was counter-proliferation, a term that 
has been used in a variety of ways, but which gener- 
ally describes efforts to obstruct, slow, or roll back the 
programmes of states that are actively pursuing nuclear 
weapons, as well as to deter and defend against the 
actual use of nuclear weapons (see Box 24.5). 

One of the new approaches was United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 1540, adopted in April 
2004. Resolution 1540 requires states to prohibit indi- 
viduals, companies, or other actors from supporting 
non-state actors that are seeking to acquire WMD. It 
also requires states to enforce the domestic legislation 
prohibiting these activities, and to establish effective 
controls over items and financing that might support 
these activities. A 1540 Committee was set up to report 
on the monitoring and implementation of this resolu- 
tion, to provide support and assistance in implemen- 
tation, and to facilitate international cooperation on 
these efforts. The 1540 Committee’s mandate has been 
extended several times, most recently in 2011 for a 
period of ten years, until 2021. 

Two other counter-proliferation efforts are the 
Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI), launched in 


Box ada Le Uo detnition of cou 


1 


nter- 


ole roliferation << eee zee es ME ei 

Ağ Sale ef SİMİ <n > 
Counter-proliferation efforts aim to eliminate or reduce the | 
threats caused by the development and spread of WMD. To do 


this, the US Government focuses on five objectives: 


e Discourage interest by states, terrorists, or armed groups in 
acquiring, developing, or mobilizing resources for WMD 
purposes. 

| @ Prevent or obstruct state, terrorist, or other efforts to 
acquire WMD capabilities, or efforts by suppliers to 
provide such capabilities. 

| @ Roll back or eliminate WMD programmes of concern. 


| e Deter weapons use by those possessing nuclear, 
radiological, biological, and chemical weapons and their 
means of delivery. 


e Mitigate the consequences of any use of WMD against the 
United States or its allies. 


Source: US National Counterproliferation | 
Center, www.counterwmd.gov/ | 
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2003, and the Nuclear Security Summit, first held in 
2010. The US-led PSI focuses specifically on improv- 
ing international cooperation in efforts to interdict 
the trafficking and transfer of WMD materials and 
related delivery systems. A voluntary initiative with- 
out a set multilateral framework, PSI began with 
eleven members and has expanded, as of late 2012, 
to nearly 100 participating countries. The Nuclear 
Security Summit, held in Washington in 2010 and 
Seoul in 2012, is an effort to increase international 
cooperation to secure nuclear materials and prevent 
nuclear smuggling, with the ultimate goal of prevent- 
ing nuclear terrorism. 

Disarmament has also returned to the forefront of 
discussion in the past few years. In 2007, four senior 
statesmen of the cold war published an op-ed in which 
they called for a renewed commitment by the United 
States and others to disarmament, and the eventual 
complete abolition of nuclear weapons from the global 
landscape (see Box 24.6). 


In January 2007, four senior statesmen of the cold war, sub- 
sequently nicknamed the ‘Four Horsemen’—Henry Kissinger, 
George Shultz, William Perry, and Sam Nunn—wrote an edito- 
rial in the Wall Street Journal. In it, they asserted that reliance 
on nuclear weapons to achieve security was becoming 'increas- 
ingly hazardous and decreasingly effective ... Unless urgent new 
actions are taken, the United States soon will be compelled to 
enter a new nuclear era that will be more precarious and psycho- 
logically disorienting, and economically even more costly than 
was cold war deterrence’. 

They called for the United States to work with ‘leaders of the 
countries in possession of nuclear weapons to turn the goal of a 
world without nuclear weapons into a joint enterprise. Among 
the steps they recommended were the following: 


e Changing the cold war posture of deployed nuclear weapons 
to increase warning time and thereby reduce the danger of 
an accidental or unauthorized use of a nuclear weapon. 


Continuing to reduce substantially the size of nuclear forces 
in all states that possess them. 


Eliminating short-range nuclear weapons designed to be 
forward-deployed. 


Initiating a bipartisan process with the Senate, including 
understandings to increase confidence and provide for 
periodic review, to achieve ratification of the 
Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty, taking advantage of recent 





The ‘Global Zero’ movement was also bolstered 
by US President Barack Obama’s speech in Prague in 
2009, in which he called for a world free of nuclear 
weapons. While many agree that a nuclear weapon- 
free world is a laudable end goal, the question is how 
to get there; no state wants to relinquish nuclear weap- 
ons before others do. As of 2012, the Obama adminis- 
tration has continued to request funding to maintain 
and modernize the American nuclear stockpile. And 
although the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review also placed 
seemingly stricter limits on the role of nuclear weap- 
ons in American strategy (United States Department 
of Defense 2010), scholars have noted that limiting 
American extended deterrence could actually have 
negative consequences for proliferation, if allies feel 
less secure and become more interested in obtaining a 
nuclear deterrent themselves. The future of these calls 
for disarmament, therefore, remains unclear, and dis- 
armament at any point in the near future seems highly 
unlikely. 


technical advances and working to secure ratification by 
other key states. 


Providing the highest possible standards of security for all 
stocks of weapons, weapons-usable plutonium, and highly 
enriched uranium everywhere in the world. 


Getting control of the uranium enrichment process, 
combined with the guarantee that uranium for nuclear 
power reactors could be obtained at a reasonable price, first 
from the Nuclear Suppliers Group and then from the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) or other 
controlled international reserves. It will also be necessary to 
deal with proliferation issues presented by spent fuel from 


reactors producing electricity. 


Halting the production of fissile material for weapons 
globally, phasing out the use of highly enriched uranium in 
civil commerce, and removing weapons-usable uranium 
from research facilities around the world and rendering the 
materials safe. 


Redoubling our efforts to resolve regional confrontations and 
conflicts that give rise to new nuclear powers. Achieving the 
goal of a world free of nuclear weapons will also require 
effective measures to impede or counter any nuclear-related 
conduct that is potentially threatening to the security of any 
state or peoples. 


Source: Shultz, Perry, Kissinger, and Nunn 2007. 
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Non-proliferation efforts seek to address both horizontal and 
vertical proliferation. They can focus either on complete 
disarmament, or on limiting nuclear weapons and their 
delivery vehicles through arms control. 


. The NPT is seen as a bargain between nuclear weapons states 
and non-nuclear weapons states. However, critics complain 
that it is not universal, it is difficult to monitor and enforce, 
and it is fundamentally unfair. 


Conclusion 


Nuclear technology for both peaceful and military pur- 
poses has spread steadily since 1945, but nuclear weap- 
ons themselves have spread far more slowly. The end 
of the cold war marked a shift in focus, from a world 
of two nuclear superpowers in bipolar competition to 
a more globalized world containing a larger number 
of nuclear powers with arsenals of varying size and 
appearance. The spread of nuclear weapons technology 
thus reflects both the extent and the unevenness of glo- 
balization processes. 

This global change in the nuclear landscape has 
forced scholars to re-examine some of their assump- 
tions about nuclear weapons: why they are acquired, 
why states forego them, and under what conditions 
they work best to deter conflict. At the same time, the 
spread of nuclear technology, the increased complexity 


Questions 
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e Since the end of the cold war, the international community 
has also used counter-proliferation approaches to disrupt 
nuclear smuggling and the pursuit of nuclear weapons. These 
have included UNSC Resolution 1540, Proliferation Security 
Initiative, and the Nuclear Security Summit. 


In the past few years, there hasbeen more discussion of a 
return to disarmament and the eventual elimination of all 
nuclear weapons. 





of the global nuclear environment, and the potential for 
non-state actors to play a role in proliferation have also 
become important strategic challenges. Much of the 
current debate, therefore, has to do with how we should 
think about the security environment in a globalized 
world, and the complex set of challenges that it presents. 

Efforts to limit or combat nuclear proliferation have 
evolved too, from an early focus on disarmament to 
efforts to limit nuclear stockpiles through arms control 
to a more recent focus on counter-proliferation. The 
very complexity of the contemporary nuclear landscape 
suggests that no single policy is likely to be a panacea; 
different challenges demand different solutions. As the 
proliferation landscape evolves, so too will the efforts 
of individual states and the international community 
to meet that challenge. 


WW 


1 Why have nuclear weapons spread so slowly, even though nuclear capabilities have spread 


more rapidly? 


Om BRB EN 


challenge? 


Why do states decide to build nuclear weapons? Why do they choose not to? 

Have the motivations for building nuclear weapons changed since 1945? 

Are you a proliferation optimist, or a proliferation pessimist? Why? 

How does having nuclear weapons change patterns of international conflict? 

What role do non-state actors play in nuclear proliferation? Are they a new kind of nuclear 


How has arms control and non-proliferation changed since 1945? 


How has globalization changed proliferation? 


proliferation today? 


7 
8 Is Global Zero a good idea? Why or why not? 
9 
0 


What new policies or initiatives are needed to address the challenge of nuclear 
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Reader's Guide 


In this chapter | question the conventional view that 
nationalism preceded globalization, ushering in a 
world order of nation-states that globalization now 
threatens. Instead, | argue that globalization pre- 
ceded and has constantly shaped nationalism. | begin 
by looking at how nationalism has been defined and 
explained. | then outline how global politics has 


shaped nationalism over a number of distinct phases 
since 1750. The key connection between the two is 
the nation-state, both as nationalist objective and 
as the main power container of the modern world. 
However, nationalism, the nation-state, and rela- 
tions between nation-states change in each phase. 
This historical perspective can help us to understand 
current relationships between global politics and 
nationalism. 
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Introduction: concepts and debates 


A standard view of the relationship between nation- 
alism, nation-states, and global politics goes some- 
thing like this. (1) There developed in Europe from 
about the mid-seventeenth century an order of sover- 
eign, territorial states (the “Westphalian system’) (see 
Ch. 2). (2) The rise of nationalism from the late eigh- 
teenth century nationalized this state order, extending 
from Europe until the whole world was organized as 
a series of nation-states (see Box 25.1). International 
relations became relations between nation-states. (3) 
Globalization undermines this political order by erod- 
ing both sovereign territorial power and national 
identity. Before considering propositions (2) and (3), I 
outline key concepts and debates concerning national- 
ism and nation-states. 

I define nationalism as the idea that membership 
of the nation provides the overriding focus of political 
identity and loyalty, which in turn demands national 
self-determination. Nationalists think of the nation 
in different ways, although they all take it to refer to a 
‘whole society’ occupying a specific territory. However, 
the same society or territory can be claimed by com- 
peting nationalists. For example, Turkish national- 
ists claim Kurds in Turkey as Turkish, a view Kurdish 
nationalists reject (see Case Study 3). Defining nation 
is more difficult than defining nationalism. Some writ- 
ers stress objective features such as language; some its 


be 


Lox zal Lhe development of a wold 








Rough number of nation(al) states* 


2 (England, France) 

6 (Britain, France, Holland, USA, Spain, 
Portugal) 

30 (including Belgium, Germany, Italy, Serbia, 
Romania, Greece, Brazil, Argentina, Japan, 
Canada) 

45 members of the League of Nations 

51 states established the United Nations 
60 members of UN 

99 members of UN 

127 members of UN 

192 members of UN 

193 members of UN 


*Before 1923 this isan estimate based on historical judgement. 
Thereafter it is based on membership of the League of Nations 
| and the United Nations. 


subjective, imagined character; while others are scepti- 
cal about using the term at all. Box 25.2 provides exam- 
ples of these three views. By overriding, I mean that 
many people think the world is divided into nations, 
which are the main, if not sole, object of political loy- 
alty. Self-determination usually means independent 


The nation] . . . is an imagined political community—imag- 
ined as both inherently limited and sovereign . . . It is imagined 
_ because the members of even the smallest nation will never 
know most of their fellow-members, meet them, or even hear 
| _of them, yet in the minds of each lives the image of their com- | 
munion ... The nation is imagined as limited because even the | 
largest of them encompassing perhaps a billion living human | 
beings, has finite, if elastic boundaries, beyond which lie other 
nations ... It is imagined as sovereign because the concept was | 
born in an age in which Enlightenment and Revolution were 
destroying the legitimacy of the divinely-ordained, hierarchi- 
cal dynastic realm.’ 
(Benedict Anderson 1991: 5-6) 


‘let us define it [the nation] at the outset as a large social group | 
integrated not by one but by a combination of several kinds of | 
objective relationships (economic, political, linguistic, cultural, 
religious, geographical, historical), and their subjective reflec- | 
tion in collective consciousness. Many of these ties could be | 
mutually substitutable—some playing a particularly important | 
role in one nation-building process, and no more than a sub- © 
sidiary part in others. But among them, three stand out as irre- 
placeable: (1) a “memory” of some common past, treated as a 
“destiny” of the group—or at least of its core constituents; (2) a 
density of linguistic or cultural ties enabling a higher degree of 
social communication within the group than beyond it; (3) a 
~ conception of the equality of all members of the group organ- 
ized as acivil society. 
(Miroslav Hroch 1996: esp. 79) 


‘Neither objective nor subjective definitions are thus satisfac- 
tory, and both are misleading. In any case, agnosticism is the | 
best initial posture of a student in this field, and so this book 
assumes no a priori definition of what constitutes a nation. As | 
an initial working assumption any sufficiently large body of | 
people whose members regard themselves as members of a | 
“nation”, will be treated as such. However, whether such a body 
of people does so regard itself cannot be established simply 
by consulting writers or political spokesmen of organizations 
claiming the status of “nation” for it. The appearance of a group 
of spokesmen for some “national idea” is not insignificant, but 
the word “nation” is today used so widely and imprecisely that 
the use of the vocabulary of nationalism today may mean very 
little indeed.’ 





(Eric Hobsbawm 1990: 8-9) 
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statehood. However, nationalists might settle for some- 
thing less, such as autonomy within a federal state. 

Nationalism can be considered as ideology, as politics, 
as sentiments. Definitions of nationalism usually frame 
it as ideology, a political worldview. However, we might 
have ignored this ideology had it not become significant. 
This happened when nationalism shaped people’s sense 
of identity: nationalism as sentiments. It also happened 
when nationalism was taken up by movements seeking 
to form nation-states: nationalism as politics. 

It is helpful to divide each aspect of nationalism into 
types. Here are some examples. Ideology can be civic 
or ethnic. Civic nationalism is commitment to a state 
and its values. State membership determines nation- 
ality, as in the multi-ethnic immigrant society of the 
USA. Ethnic nationalism is commitment to a group of 
(imagined) common descent. Nation precedes state, 
as in ethno-national states formed in modern Europe. 
Thereare problems with this distinction. Every nation- 
alism invokes culture and values, and these change, 
often quickly. Cultural factors like religion and lan- 
guage cannot easily be assigned to the ethnic or civic 
category. There is a danger of moralizing the distinc- 
tion (civic good; ethnic bad). Nevertheless, the distinc- 
tion can be useful. 

Nationalist sentiments can be of the elite or of 
the masses. Some nationalist ideas appeal only to a 
small stratum of the population, whereas others have 
popular resonance. In terms of politics, nationalism 
can be state-strengthening or state-subverting. State- 
strengthening nationalism accepts an existing state 
as broadly legitimate but seeks to strengthen it, inter- 
nally by ‘purifying’ the nation and reforming govern- 
ment, externally by reclaiming ‘national’ territory 


Table 25.1 Debates on nationalism 


Type (ideology, 
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and extending power. State-subverting nationalism 
aims to create a new state, usually by separation from 
a larger state, sometimes by unifying smaller states. 

The relationship of nationalism to global politics 
varies with these types. Mass-nationalism, using eth- 
nic ideas to subvert an existing state, is very different 
from elite-nationalism, using civic ideas to strengthen 
an existing state. 

It is generally agreed that nationalism is modern. 
Explanations of its origins and growth revolve round four 
key questions: (1) Does nationalism depend on the prior 
existence of nations? (2) Are nations modern or do they 
extend far back in time? (3) Should we privilege culture, 
or economics, or politics in our explanations? (4) What is 
the role played by internal factors (such as a shared cul- 
ture) in relation to external factors (such as threats or sup- 
port from powerful states) in shaping nationalism? Table 
25.1 summarizes positions in this debate. 

Sometimes there is confusion over the usage of 
‘nation’ and ‘state’. The leading international orga- 
nization is the United Nations. The term ‘Nations’ 
here actually means States. Cultural diversity can be 
so great as to render implausible any claim that these 
are ethno-national states. In many states, the lack of 
democracy renders implausible any claim that these are 
civic-national states. What, then, does the term nation- 
state mean? I do not think it worth trying to identify 
how ‘national’ states are because the criteria are so 
fuzzy, and it means accepting basic nationalist assump- 
tions. Instead, I shall treat as nation-states states that 
claim to be national (however nation is defined), are 
not confronted internally by powerful state-subverting 
nationalist movements, and are accepted by the inter- 
national community. 
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(nation or (pre-modern/ politics, Key factor (culture, Theory (short Theorist 
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_ Nation Modern Sentiment Culture (belief as identity) Primordialism Walker Connor | 
Nation Pre-modern Sentiment Culture (myths and Ethno-symbolism Anthony Smith | 
j (ethnie) memories) 
_ Nation Pre-modern Sentiment Culture (beliefs as creeds) Perennialism Adrian Hastings 
Nationalism Modern Sentiment Economy (industry) Modernism Ernest Gellner 
| Nationalism Modern Sentiment Culture (communication) Modernism Benedict Anderson 
| Nationalism Modern Ideology Culture (intellectuals) Modernism Elie Kedourie | 
Nationalism Modern Politics Politics (elite and modern Modernism Paul Brass 
states) Charles Tilly 
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‘Nationalism, nation-states, and global politics in history 





Some historians identify very early forms of ‘globaliza- 
tion’. From 1500 new global connections emerge as the 
Americas were brought into contact with Eurasia and 
Africa. Some historians claim to trace nationalism and 
nation-states back at least that far. However, it is gen- 
erally agreed that nationalism as politics and/or mass 
sentiment became significant only from around 1750. 
Around this time one can also identify the first sig- 
nificant global political conflicts between states using 
nationalist arguments. 

The concern of this chapter is with the relation- 
ship between nationalism and political power, in par- 
ticular the processes producing the nation-state as the 
dominant form of state power and nationalism as the 
dominant political ideology. Consequently, I define 
globalization as the patterns of political interaction 
shaped by relations between the most powerful states 
that take place frequently, significantly, and simultane- 
ously in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. This 
is a pragmatic definition that omits non-state elements 
such as communications, transportation, economic 
and social interactions, although obviously these influ- 
ence the patterns of state interactions. 


Anglo-French rivalry, c. 1750-1815 


Global power 

France and Britain deployed land and sea forces 
against each other, either directly or through prox- 
ies, in Europe, India, and North America. Both states 
sought to control global trading in mass commodities 
(cotton, tobacco, sugar) that were superimposed upon 
older networks of luxury trade. Europeans explained 
and justified their power as due to greater civilizational 
achievements than the rest of the world, which was 
seen as consisting of primitive cultures and decaying 
civilizations. 


Global conflict and nationalism 

The dominant form of nationalism was state-strength- 
ening, civic, and elite. In France and Britain, there 
were demands for the removal of privilege, and to 
make government accountable to the ‘nation’. This 
‘civic nation’ was based on the interests of an expand- 
ing middle class that was itself shaped by commercial 
globalization. The conflict between Britain and France 


provided public opinion in each state with a clear 
enemy. The conflict hit France harder than Britain, and 
precipitated revolution. From that revolution came the 
declaration that state sovereignty was derived from 
the nation. Revolutionary France, when it embarked 
on war in Europe, appealed to other nations to rise 
up against their governments. Those governments 
deployed nationalist rhetoric in reply. 


Nationalism, nation-state formation, and 
international relations 

Nationalism became significant in British and French 
politics but remained largely an ideology elsewhere 
in Europe. Rebellion in the Americas freed territories 
from Spanish and British control, and elites used the 
language of civic national independence. The defeat of 
Napoleon left Britain the major world power. 


Pax Britannica, c. 1815-1914 


Global power 

States in Europe and America were preoccupied with 
regional affairs. Elsewhere, Britain exerted global 
power. Apart from diplomacy to co-opt or divide 
opponents, Britain relied on naval supremacy and 
informal collaboration with local rulers. Instead of 
combining coercive and economic power in traditional 
empire-state form, Britain proclaimed their separation. 
It abolished tariffs, ceased monopolizing overseas trade 
and shipping, and tied major currencies to the price of 
gold. This was linked to industrialization, accompanied 
by transformations in communications (telegraph, later 
telephone and radio) and transportation (steam power, 
later electric and oil power). All this enabled huge 
increases in long-distance migration. 

Britain attributed its success to Christianity, par- 
liamentary institutions, and free trade. However, the 
coordinating nature of British power meant these could 
not be directly imposed, even if much violence was 
often used. In Europe, the Americas, and Asia, wars in 
the 1860s were won by modernizing and nationalizing 
states that then turned their attention outwards, chal- 
lenging British hegemony. Close links between tech- 
nology and power led to state intervention; the belief 
that power depended on control of overseas resources 
fuelled the rise of imperialist conflict. 
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Global conflict and nationalism 

Nationalism initially imitated the civic forms projected 
by France and Britain—partly because success breeds 
imitation, partly because nationalists aimed at support 
from France and Britain. These nationalists projected 
themselves as ‘historic’ nations, insisting that ‘non- 
historic’ nationalities assimilate into ‘high-culture’ 
nations. This stimulated counter-nationalism, which 
stressed folk culture, popular religion, and spoken 
language. These had little initial success, but diffused 
nationalist ideas. 

Beyond Europe there was little stimulus to national- 
ism, given the indirect nature of British power, which 
was not yet projected in nationalist forms. There were 
reactions against Christianity and secular modernity. 
Such values could be accepted (e.g. Christian conver- 
sion) or rejected. Most important were combinations, 
for example the ‘codification’ of Hinduism in India, 
which rejected Christianity but conferred ‘Christian’ 
features upon Hindu beliefs (see Case Study 2). 

As the contradictions of British-led globaliza- 
tion grew, this generated new forms of nationalism. 
Imperialist conflict promoted popular state-strength- 
ening nationalism in challenger states. These combined 
with race ideas, which often replaced civilizational and 
religious claims to superiority. Although mainly pro- 
jected onto the non-European world, such ideas were 
also used within Europe, as in modern anti-Semitism. 
The tightening of direct control in empires, justi- 
fied in race and nationalist terms, again stimulated 
counter-nationalisms. 


Nationalism, nation-state formation, and 
international relations 

The success of state-strengthening, elite, civic national- 
ism was linked to war using modern technology and 
organization. Nationalism became central in the new 
nation-states. Its liberal values were abandoned as 
elites confronted problems of state-building, economic 
development, and imperialist expansion. Ethnic, state- 
subverting nationalism had limited success against 
declining multinational states. Support from power- 
ful states like Russia mattered more than the intrinsic 
strength of nationalist movements. Powerful nation- 
states challenged British hegemony. Britain responded 
in like fashion. The world increasingly divided into 
formal and controlled spheres of influence after 
1880. International relations were dominated by arms 
races based on new technology and formal alliances. 
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Politicians appealed to public opinion and national 
interests. They then found themselves trapped by the 
nationalist sentiments they had helped create. 


Implications for global politics 

British hegemony was justified in cosmopolitan and 
free trade terms. Liberal nationalism developed in mod- 
ernizing societies outside British zones of influence. 
Industrialized war enabled liberal nationalists to form 
new nation-states. These states established a new model. 
The state ruled with a bureaucratic apparatus, in conjunc- 
tion with a dynamic industrial sector, over demarcated 
territory. Armed with nationalist ideas, it penetrated soci- 
ety in new ways: mass education and media, tariff protec- 
tion, and subsidies. It projected its aggressive nationalism 
abroad in pursuit of empire. As political conflict global- 
ized, it nationalized. Imperial powers aimed at new forms 
of control over other parts of the world. There was a con- 
tradiction between civilizational justifications and the 
reality of subordination and exploitation accompanied by 
race ideas. Counter-nationalism rejected imperial power, 
though it was often framed in broad regional terms (Pan- 
Africanism, Pan-Asianism, Pan-Arabism, etc.). Making 
rejection effective became possible when global political 
conflict turned into world war. 


The era of world war, c. 1914-45 


Global power 

Initially Eurocentric, the First World War became 
global (see Ch. 3). In 1917 the USA entered the war. 
State control over population and economy increased 
massively. Although the inter-war period saw mili- 
tary dismantling and reduced state intervention, the 
Second World War was more global, state intervention 
more extensive, war more ‘total’. Radio communica- 
tion and air power, large-scale economic assistance, 
and military coordination gave this war a transna- 
tional character. Military globalization was accompa- 
nied by economic de-globalization. Free trade and fixed 
exchange rates disappeared. Voluntary international 
migration decreased. Attempts to return to 'normal- 
ity in the 1920s were blown off course by the Great 
Depression. New technologies (radio, film and televi- 
sion, air travel, and automobiles) expanded massively. 
They were brought under state control, especially dur- 
ing the wars. Rather than undermining nationalism, 
these global processes became components of state- 
strengthening nationalism. 
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Global conflict and nationalism 

In both wars the Western Allies proclaimed their cause 
as liberal democracy, not narrow nationalism, though 
liberal democracy was organized in the form of civic 
nation-states. However, their alliance with Russia com- 
promised that claim, as did their failure to universal- 
ize liberal democracy after victory. Germany expressed 
clear-cut ethnic nationalism in 1914. Its Ottoman and 
Habsburg allies went to war to block state-subverting, 
ethno-nationalism. Victory for the Allies meant vic- 
tory for the liberal democratic principle of ‘national 
self-determination’ embodied in Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, but the beneficiaries were the 
ethno-nationalist opponents of the defeated dynastic 
empires. Each new state ruled in the name of the domi- 
nant nation and regarded minorities with suspicion. 
Nationalists representing minorities looked to their 
‘own national state for support and invoked minority 
rights provisions in the peace treaties. Such national- 
ism was inward-looking. The USA turned inwards. 
After abriefphase of stressing a world socialist mission, 
the USSR also turned inwards. 

However, one distinct form of nationalism—fas- 
cism—was not insular. Fascists hated communism 
and liberalism, while rejecting old conservative elite 
politics. Fascists saw the nation as a supra-individual, 
classless collective requiring a strong state, mass mobi- 
lization, and a genius leader to assert itself in the world. 
The First World War gave nationalism a statist and mil- 
itarist character on which fascists built. With economic 
depression and loss of faith in liberal democracy, fas- 
cism gained popularity. Fascist ideology was imperial- 
ist but profoundly anti-universalist. The fascist vision 
was of huge power blocs, each organized as a master 
nation/race ruling over inferior slave nations/races. 

In the colonial world, military mobilization and 
attempts at economic development increased subordi- 
nation and exploitation. World war made clear the divi- 
sions and fragilities of existing power structures. This 
promoted nationalist dreams of gaining independence, 
justified in liberal democratic or socialist terms. 


Nationalism, nation-state formation, and 
international relations 

Nationalism alone could not form nation-states. It suc- 
ceeded only with the destruction or weakening of mul- 
tinational states through war. The doctrine of national 
self-determination was applied after 1918 only to the 
defeated powers, and only in Europe. International 
relations were transformed with the League of Nations. 


But the defeated powers were denied membership, and 
the US Senate voted against joining. The League was 
led by France and Britain and seen as an instrument 
of their interests. The League did much in pioneer- 
ing concepts of international law and administration, 
but failed in its ambitious objectives of creating a new 
peaceful order. 

International relations became more violent and 
were expressed in terms of competing ideologies. In 
each state there were strong disputes, and politics was 
no longer monopolized by small elites. Communist and 
fascist ideologies justified extreme policies that assumed 
that sheer willpower could overcome ‘reality’. Fascism 
and communism did not envisage a global order of 
nation-states but super-empires led by dominant races/ 
nations or classes. Communist states eventually recog- 
nized limits, which helped them survive this era. The 
Third Reich pursued an escalating and ultimately self- 
destructive radicalism (see Case Study 1). 

In the colonial world, the concern was to sur- 
vive murderous conflict between the major powers. 
Nationalists sought to exploit these conflicts, but impe- 
rial states kept control unless defeated in war. Conflict 
created opportunities. Nationalism could become 
entrenched, strong, and popular (see Case Study 2). 


Implications for global politics 

World war demanded global political strategies and 
undermined state sovereignty. It reversed economic 
globalization. Liberal democracy was reactive and 
defensive, confronted by communism and fascism. In 
1941 the fascist world vision seemed close to realiza- 
tion. However, nationalists who initially thought the 
fascist powers offered ways of throwing off existing 
imperial rule discovered that it simply meant exchang- 
ing one master for a worse one. Such nationalism could 
only succeed if old imperial power was dismantled but 
not replaced by new fascist power. How did this come 
about? In 1941-2 the USA moved out of post-1918 iso- 
lationism into world war. Its leaders were compelled 
to think about the war in global and integrated terms. 
Within two years, military victory looked likely. Global 
strategy turned to plotting the shape of a post-war 
world. Nationalism and nation-states figured centrally. 


The era of cold war, 1945-90 


Global power 
The major shapers of the post-war era were the USA and 
the USSR (see Ch. 2). Stalin regarded Soviet expansion 
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In 1750 the German lands were fragmented and its major pow- 
| ers—Austria and Prussia—weak in relation to Britain, France, and 
Russia. The wars (1740-8, 1756-63) between Austria and Prussia 
| were linked to Anglo-French conflict. These two states lost heav- 
ily in wars against Napoleon. Intellectuals propagated romantic 
and ethnic ideas of nationalism but recovery had more to do 
with a broad alliance against France, formed after the failure of 
Napoleon's invasion of Russia. After 1815 Britain was concerned 
that the major European powers balanced each other, leaving 
her free in the wider world. This included an Austria-Prussia bal- 
ance in Germany. The major nationalist challenge took a liberal, 
constitutional form, influenced by Britain and France, but never 
developed a popular and unified appeal and was opposed by 
the main states. The key change came when liberal nationalism 
shifted to a state-strengthening position in support of Prussia. 
Early industrialization, especially in transportation (railways), 
communication (telegraph), and manufacturing (coal, iron, steel), 
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enabled Prussia to gain dramatic and swift victories over Austria 
in 1866 and France in 1870-1. 

Continued rapid industrialization in Germany and concern to 
challenge British hegemony stimulated a more populist, illib- 
eral, and imperialist nationalism. When Germany began build- 
ing a modern battleship fleet, this was seen as a direct threat 
by Britain. That stimulated popular nationalism in Britain and 
alliances with Russia and France, leading to world war. German 
defeat spawned extreme ethnic nationalism which, compounded 
by the Great Depression, brought Hitler to power. Nazism pur- 
sued race empire in Europe, and at least parity with what Hitler 
envisaged would be the other two remaining world powers, the 
British Empire and the USA. 

It required a global coalition to defeat the Axis powers. The 
result was a de facto partition of Germany, dividing with the 
cold war into a Western and a communist state. Ethnic national- 
ism was rejected in the name of liberalism and socialism. (The 
third German state—Austria—declared itself neutral and not | 
even German!) New generations came to identify with that state 
rather than the German nation. German reunification appears 
to contradict the rejection of nationalism. However, reunifica- 
tion was part of the ‘triumph of the West’. There was no powerful 
nationalist demand for unity in advance of the event itself. The 
collapse of communism took everyone by surprise. However, for 
East Germans, unification offered a fast track into the European | 
Union and Western affluence and freedom. West Germanys lib- 
eral democratic commitment to unity with less fortunate breth- 
ren made it impossible to refuse or delay unification. Indeed, 
one could see reunification as the first step towards the expan- 
sion of the European Union eastwards as much as a revival of 
nationalism. 





as providing a defensive bulwark rather than a stepping- 
stone to global domination. Yet that expansion, plus 
Communist victory in China, made communism appear 
a global threat. Communist power was organized as con- 
ventional territorial rule, albeit with novel institutions 
and ideologies which extended into the non-communist 
world. The USA envisioned hegemony differently. Sole 
control of nuclear weapons initially made it possible to 
envisage power as coordinating rather than direct (except 
in occupied Japan and Germany). The foundations were 
laid of a liberal global order based on national sover- 
eignty, with low tariffs, managed exchange rates, and 
extensive reconstruction. The first wave of decolonization 
in 1947-9 presaged the worldwide extension of this order. 

However, the USSR soon acquired nuclear weapons 
and credible missile delivery systems. This intensified 
mutual perceptions of threat and made military capacity 
literally global. The USA retreated from its anti-impe- 
rialist stance. The nuclear umbrella handed initiatives 


to local states, which presented themselves as valued 
clients of one or other superpower. Each had its own 
sphere of power. Contested zones in the Middle East, 
South East Asia, and Africa were where nationalism 
could flourish. US hegemony contributed to economic 
and cultural globalization, in such forms as mass media 
and consumption. US aid, private investment, low tar- 
iffs, stable exchange rates, and cheap energy produced 
high growth rates and integration between developed 
regions of the ‘free world’. This world consisted of an 
ever-increasing number of nation-states as the decolo- 
nization process resumed from the late 1950s. 


Global politics and nationalism 

In Europe the focus was on stabilizing nation-states 
within a supranational framework (see Ch. 26). Ethnic 
homogenization rendered ethno-nationalism redun- 
dant and made civic nationalism easily acceptable. 
This ideology could accommodate US doctrines of free 
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Global imperialist conflict helped create conditions for the emer- 
gence of nationalism in colonial areas and this reached its climax 


in national independence after 1945. Here the case of India is 
considered. 


India 

Before 1750 India was enmeshed in global ties. The Mughal 
Empire was linked to Islamic, imperial, and long-distance trading 
networks that spread eastwards into China, through Asia Minor 
and the Middle East, into north and west Africa and, through 
connections with European powers, to the Americas and South 
East Asia, even north Australia. The British East India Company 
built on existing trading and political networks, and introduced 
new features, such as plantation production of tobacco, tea, 
coffee, opium, and cotton. There was little attempt to impose 
European culture or religion, or direct rule. Britain and France 
fought for influence and by 1815 Britain had prevailed. The fol- 
lowing period was one of free trade and informal empire. The 
East India Company ruled, but under public scrutiny. Christian 
pressures increased. Reactions against Christianization promoted 
the codification and indigenization of Hinduism. 


markets and national sovereignty. The USSR accorded 
formal sovereignty to its European satellites. Beyond 
Europe, colonial nationalists demanded territorial 
independence, a principle enshrined in UN conven- 
tions and declarations. For those who equated ethno- 
nationalism with nationalism, this signalled the end 
of nationalism. Yet independent states with poorly 
integrated political institutions, economies, and cul- 
tures confronted major problems. The dominant prin- 
ciple was that of (nation-)state sovereignty. The United 
Nations made no provision for minority rights, which 
were seen as threatening state sovereignty and encour- 
aging ethno-nationalism. Nation-states were highly 
unequal and mostly located in one or other superpower 
bloc, but the political order was presented as one of 
equal sovereign nation-states. 





This broad anti-British sentiment culminated in the great 
uprising of 1857 and, after its repression, the imposition of formal 
imperial rule. This, along with the increased exploitation of India 
(including discriminatory tariffs) in rivalry with other imperial- | 
ist challenges, promoted nationalist ideas. The Indian National | 
Congress—elite, civic, and at first state-strengthening—was 
founded in 1885. By 1914 the British had responded with com- | 
munal electorates and local councils which classed Hindu and 
Muslim as distinct political identities. 

World war brought home to many Indians that they were 
part of a system of global conflict. Mass-based nationalism 
emerged in the 1920s. Depression intensified mass discontent 
while the Congress Party penetrated and came to control most 
of the devolved provincial governments. Britain, confronted by 
Opponents in every part of the world, made concessions. By 
1939 independence appeared just a matter of time. But with 
war Britain tightened control, imprisoned nationalist leaders, 
and courted Muslim politicians. British collapse against Japan 
increased nationalist expectations within Congress. Britain 
could not resist these once war finished, but the speed of 
decolonization and the legacy of the wartime policies meant ` 
this took the form of violent partition rather than one negoti- 
ated postcolonial state. 

Independent India tried to detach itself from cold war polari- 
zation by acting as leader of the non-aligned states. Congress 
pursued a civic territorial nationalism with much success but has 
been confronted by vibrant religious resistance to secularism, 
culminating in Hindu and Sikh nationalist challenges. Pakistan, | 
set up as a secular but Islamic state, was unable to keep control | 
of East Pakistan, which violently seceded as Bangladesh, and has | 
found Islamism increasingly important in West Pakistan. 

With the end of the cold war and the latest era of globalization, 
India has begun to exhibit spectacular economic growth rates. | 
The old model of India as part of the ‘Third World’ clearly does 
not work. 


Nationalism, nation-state formation, and 
international relations 


The United Nations included, from the outset, the two 
major powers, and the defeated powers became mem- 
bers. Decolonization increased membership sharply. 
The principle of state sovereignty was accommodated 
to decolonization. Anti-colonial nationalism usually 
focused on gaining international legitimacy rather 
than violently achieving liberation. This, along with 
continued economic dependence, helps explain post- 
colonial problems like military coups, corruption, and 
ethnic politics: national solidarity had not been forged 
in the struggle for independence. These problems gen- 
erated new forms of nationalism, some demanding sep- 
aration, others reforms to create ‘real’ independence. 
Nationalist opposition could precipitate state collapse. 
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However, the bipolar order and sacrosanct principle of 
state sovereignty prevented state collapse turning into 
new states. The system preferred dysfunctional states. 


Implications for global politics 

The nation-state was reasserted and globalized, but in 
civic rather than ethnic form. States were legitimized 
by non-national values (democracy, communism), con- 
tained within blocs dominated by the USA or USSR, 
their sovereignty—even their stateness —often a fic- 
tion. Civic, state-supporting nationalism dominated. 
Both the USSR and USA recognized ethnic diversity, 
but contained within the framework of state sovereignty 
and civic national identity. State-subverting national- 
ism used civic language and demanded only devolu- 
tion. Ethno-nationalism, secessionism, and irredentism 
would only re-emerge when the cold war ended. 

I have gone quickly through a complex history, but 
it is the only way to grasp the relationship between 
nationalism and global politics. This is not a simple 
relationship. There is no linear direction to the history, 
such as the rise of nationalism followed by the chal- 
lenge of globalization. There are patterns, and I have 
suggested some of these, but I leave it to you to decide if 
the historical record supports these suggestions. There 
is constantly changing interaction in which national- 
ism, nation-state, and global politics take on differ- 
ent and related forms. With each phase, the number 
of nation-states increases. The ideology of national- 
ism becomes the principal way of justifying the exis- 
tence of particular states. It combines the democratic 
principle (nation=people), the claim to sovereignty 
(national self-determination), and a sense of distinct 
identity (nation as a unique society). It is also flexible 
enough to accommodate different social and political 
arrangements. 
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Nationalism is a chameleon-like idea that can adapt 
to changes in the global political order, matching its 
claims to the changing ways in which states interact. 
It mirrors, with its argument that the world is divided 
into distinct nations with particular territories, the for- 
mation of a world divided into sovereign states with 
sharply demarcated territories. 

In this chapter I have not tried to write about ‘nation- 
alism in general’: I do not think there is such a thing. If 
one accepts this view, it suggests that one should look at 
the contemporary relationship between global politics 
and nationalism as yet another set of different interac- 
tions. Our awareness of the history alerts us to what is 
new in these interactions. 


There is no simple sequence leading either from 
nationalism to nation-state formation to changes in the 
global political order, or the other way round. 


There is no single, dominant form of nationalism, but 
rather it can be ethnic or civic, elite or popular, and 
strengthen or subvert existing states. 


The political ideology of the leading states matters most 
because others respond to their power and ideologies. In 
the first phase, Britain and France set the tone for 
nationalist developments elsewhere, but by 1900 German 
and Japanese models became more important, and after 
1918, and especially after 1945, US and Soviet models 
mattered the most. 


State-subverting colonial nationalisms cannot on their own 
defeat imperial powers but are helped by the weakening of 
those powers in global conflict with each other. 


A combination of imitation and challenge, conflict 
between the major powers and nationalist assertion in the 
peripheries produced a world order of nation-states and 
turned nationalism into the dominant political idea. 





m 





Forms of global politics 


The collapse of the USSR ledtoa new wave of nation- 
state formations and changes in the balance of inter- 
national power (see Chs 4 and 5). The end of the cold 
war permitted the emergence of state-subverting 
nationalism. The end of managed exchange rates 
and deregulation of financial markets undermined 
state power. The regional concentration of economic 


n-states, and global politics today 


development has permitted supra-state coordina- 
tion in certain regions, notably Europe. While capi- 
tal, goods, and information move freely and quickly 
across the world, the same does not apply to labour, 
especially unskilled people in poor countries. The 
digital information revolution opens up the prospects 
of global culture, whether envisaged as homogenized 
mass culture or a plurality of niche cultures, including 
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diaspora national ones. All this creates opportunities 
for new forms of nationalism. 


Global politics and nationalism 


The cold war labelling and preservation of a particu- 
lar set of states as civic nation-states was undermined, 
enabling the rapid emergence of new state-subverting 
nationalisms. 

First, there was ethno-nationalism in the former 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. To counter this, the inter- 
national community and the new Russian government 
rapidly conceded new state formations—thus turning 
state-subverting into state-strengthening nationalism. 
Furthermore, these new states were recognized as civic, 
territorial entities based on the federated republics of 
the former states. However, unlike earlier African and 
Asian decolonization, these republics were based on 
ethnic identities. That led to conflict over ethnic minor- 
ities within the new states. This has remained fairly low- 
key so far as Russian speakers in the new non-Russian 
states are concerned, but led to war and violent ethnic 
cleansing in former Yugoslavia. The combination of 
intra-state conflict based on ethnic nationality with the 
lack of international support for state sovereignty or 
intervention could in some failed states lead to vicious 
ethno-nationalist violence. Rwanda was a case in point. 

Second, there have been reactions against this resur- 
gence of ethno-nationalism. One important change 
since the cold war is the increased resort to external 
intervention into state affairs, involving the United 
Nations, regional political-military organizations like 
NATO, individual states, and non-governmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs). The justifications for these interven- 
tions are universalist—human rights, the promotion 
of democracy—rather than the protection of ethnic 
minorities. That, in turn, conditions the development 
of nationalism. Noting that the international commu- 
nity disapproves of ethno-nationalism, whether prac- 
tised by the state against minorities or by minorities to 
subvert the state, nationalism presents itself instead as a 
movement for human rights, including cultural recog- 
nition, and asks for constitutional change such as devo- 
lution rather than independent statehood. 


Nationalism, nation-state formation, and 
international relations 


In the first unstable phase after 1990 there was a rapid 
emergence of ethno-nationalism and new nation-state 


formations. However, after that phase, the interna- 
tional community, above all the USA, reacted against 
ethno-nationalism and state break-up, while at the 
same time enabling new forms of intervention into 
the internal affairs of weaker states. Nationalism has 
adapted accordingly and come to focus less on the clas- 
sical demand for ‘one state, one ethno-nation’. Instead, 
nationalism frequently combines sub-state and trans- 
national connections, for example in the ways the 
European Union is seen to promote regional autonomy 
within and across individual states. 

Nationalist politics is frequently represented as ethnic 
politics, but now demanding cultural recognition and 
affirmative action rather than political independence. 
Arguably, the nation-state is ceasing to be the central 
power-container of earlier phases of global politics. This 
can produce one kind of state-strengthening national- 
ism designed to resist the weakening of the nation-state. 
Here one can think of the rise of radical right national- 
ism, particularly concerned with the control ofimmigra- 
tion and, in Europe, opposed to the European Union. 

Yet the very erosion of nation-state power can also 
promote the shift of nationalism away from either state- 
strengthening or state-subversion to other forms. These 
might take up connections to transnational or global 
political actors other than states, such as diaspora orga- 
nizations (see Case Study 3). Whether we should call 
such politics ‘nationalism’ is a matter for debate. 


The impact on global politics 


The rapid emergence of new kinds of nationalism, the 
formation of new nation-states, and the violent con- 
flicts this has sometimes involved, have altered patterns 
of global politics. They have stimulated new interven- 
tions by a variety of state and non-state actors. These 
interventions have been justified in universalist terms: 
human rights, democracy (see Ch. 31). This is new: 
in the era of world wars the justification was (ethno- 
national) minority rights, and in the cold war period 
the principle of state sovereignty blocked intervention. 
All these interventions appear to undermine nation- 
states—culturally, politically, economically, and mili- 
tarily. Obviously the impact is greatest for the weakest 
states. Above all, nationalism is not the same as nation- 
state. It is precisely when nation-states are most threat- 
ened that nationalism, as a reaction against that, can 
be strongest. At the same time, the very globalization 
of politics can stimulate new forms of sub-national and 
transnational politics, including forms of nationalism. 
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The sacrosanct principle of state sovereignty was 
weakened with the end of the cold war, new nation-state 
formation, and new economic and cultural forms of 
globalization. 


This provoked a first wave of state-subverting ethno- 
nationalisms, which could lead to violence and ethnic 
cleansing. 


However, international recognition for new states as civic, 
territorial entities, along with new forms of intervention and 
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Kurdish nationalism claims a long historical lineage based on place 
names, language, culture, and religion. However, variations in dia- 
lect, religious tendencies (Sunni and Alawi), state membership, 
and clan and tribal affiliations undermine credible claims about 
common Kurdish identity. What violent opposition there was to 
late Ottoman rule came from tribal groups, inducing Western 
observers to imagine a Kurdish national cause and thus helping 
some tribal leaders and urban intellectuals to construct a national- 
ist argument. However, the catalyst for nationalist politics came at 
the end of the First World War as the Ottoman empire collapsed 
and Woodrow Wilson preached national self-determination. 

At the peace conference Kurdish nationalists claimed 
‘Kurdistan’, supporting their case with maps. Hopes were raised 
by autonomy promises, but accompanied by suspicion as France 
and Britain carved up the Middle East. The formation of the 
Turkish nation-state and shattering of their autonomy hopes 
placed Kurdish nationalists in opposition to all the occupants of 
‘Kurdistan’, that is Turkey, Iran, and the French and British man- 
dates of Syria and Iraq. 

Kurdish nationalism varied between these ‘occupying’ states 
as their conditions and the nature of politics varied. It was also 
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pressure, put pressure on nationalism to move away from 
this ethnic and state-subverting character. 


There is a state-strengthening nationalism that focuses on 
the threats globalization poses to the nation-state, and which 
can paradoxically get stronger the more the nation-state is 
weakened. 


However, perhaps more important is the shift of nationalism 
away from a state focus towards concerns with devolution, 
cultural recognition, and transnational linkages. 


heavily factionalized. Nationalist action ranged from insurrec- 
tion, through political efforts at negotiation, to cultural promo- 
tion, to guietism. After 1945 all four states negotiated with both 
their own and other Kurdish nationalists, producing bewilder- 
ing and fast-changing political combinations. An Iragi Kurdish 
nationalist faction once even allied with Saddam Hussein against 
a rival faction! 

Yet maps of ‘Greater Kurdistan’ sustained the idea of Kurdish 
nationalism as more than a motley of rival factions, and were 
even referenced by the US State Department, giving credibility to 
Kurdish nationalist arguments. Repressive state policies also had 
the unintended effect of promoting Kurdish national sentiment. 

Kurdish nationalism remains fragmented, shaped by global 
politics, interacting with the rivalries between four states and 
their changing internal conditions. For example, the new Iraqi 
state of 2003 includes an autonomous Kurdish region which—to 
the intense irritation of the government in Baghdad—negoti- 
ates oil supplies with Turkey, while Turkey represses its Kurdish 
nationalists, holding prisoner Abdullah Ocalan, leader of the 
main Kurdish party, the PKK (Kurdish Workers Party). Other 
Kurdish nationalists in Turkey counsel cooperation in pursuit not 
of autonomy but a multicultural Turkey, language which appeals 
to the EU, whose opinion, at least until the eurozone crisis, 
counted a great deal for a Turkish government seeking member- 
ship. Meanwhile, in Syria the Assad regime, struggling to control 
its major cities, cedes de facto autonomy to its Kurdish region. 

A new element is diaspora nationalism. Many Kurds have emi- 
grated to Europe (with large concentrations in Berlin, Stockholm, 
and Paris) and further afield. Diasporas—often wealthy, network- 
ing with host governments and civil society associations, free to 
organize, connected to their home states, using the latest com- 
munication technologies—wield great influence. They can take 
an ‘all-Kurdish’ view and are alert to what will persuade inter- 
national opinion. Like all forms of nationalism, they change as 
global politics does. 
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Conclusion 





Nationalism and global politics have mutually shaped 
each other from at least the mid-eighteenth century. 
One can discern major changes over different periods 
since then as the basic patterns of global power alter 
from Anglo-French domination to British hegemony to 
global imperialist conflict and world war, to the cold 
war and to US hegemony since 1990. There is no rea- 
son to believe there will not be further fundamental 
changes in the distribution of global power, and there- 
fore in the development of new forms of nationalism. It 
may not be associated with any further increase in the 
number of nation-states, and it may severely challenge 
the idea that the world order is an order of sovereign 
nation-states, but that does not mean nationalism will 
diminish in significance. 

The tendency to see nationalism as a passing phase 
is long established. The first secular creeds of moder- 
nity—liberalism and socialism—assumed that global 
ties would create a cosmopolitan world, whether based 
on free trade capitalism or classless communism. 
‘Narrow’ nationalism had no place in such a globalized 
world. What these ideas failed to grasp was that the 
major power-container for managing the new global 
processes would be the territorial, sovereign state. This 
state used new technology to create superior military 
power, guided economic development, and increasingly 
shaped its population through mass schooling and con- 
trol over the patterns of their interactions, and finally 
by providing many of the social services earlier associ- 
ated with families and small communities. At the same 
time, the formation of a mobile, participatory society 
swept aside legitimations for state authority based on 
privilege, heredity, and religion. 

Nationalism provided the new legitimation for such 
states. It complemented the development of the sover- 
eign state ruling over the demarcated territory with the 
idea that the world was divided into diverse and dis- 
tinct nations. It put the nation as source of authority in 
place of privilege and religion. It also proved capable 
of generating emotional solidarity that appealed to 
large-scale societies made up of diverse people who 
were strangers to each other. This was something that 
liberalism and socialism had not been able to achieve 
on their own. 

Why nationalism has managed to achieve this is a 
matter of fierce debate. At one extreme, nationalism is 
seen as an expression of a pre-existing and strong sense 


of solidarity (nations, ethnies, races). Only on such an 
existing solidarity, these writers argue, is it possible to 
create the modern bonds of nationalism. At the other 
extreme, nationalism is seen as something manipulated 
by modern political elites in order to secure power in 
the state. The second view can fit well with the view of 
international relations as relations between states that 
act fairly rationally on the basis of clear interests and 
calculations. The first view, by contrast, tends to see 
honour and emotions as playing an important part in 
international relations and making them unstable. 

My own view is somewhat different. I have argued 
that nationalism is a political idea and practice that 
mirrors the emergence of the new order of sovereign, 
territorial states, and that alters its character as that 
order goes through different historical phases. Where 
there are shared values, nationalism will exploit these as 
expressions of national identity (e.g. making Hinduism 
‘Indian’), but this only works effectively in the context 
of modern state-formation and global political con- 
flict. As nation-states espousing nationalist values—for 
whatever reason they have come into existence—have 
been generalized through the world, so nationalism 
becomes a generally accepted idea. The nationalist idea 
is derivative in the sense that there is a constant imita- 
tion of the basic claims about the existence of nations 
and their right to have their own states. However, 
nationalism takes distinctive customs, histories, values, 
and ways of life to justify these basic claims, so it always 
looks very different in one place compared to another. 
It is this that gives some plausibility to the self-percep- 
tion of each nationalism that it is unique, and that it is 
its unique national qualities that account for its appeal 
and strength. Nevertheless, one nationalism, on closer 
inspection, looks very like another. Nationalism mir- 
rors as much as it shapes the global movement towards 
a world order of nation-states. 

In the most recent phase of globalization, this 
world order has arguably been called into question. 
But whatever we might think will happen to the 
nation-state, that is an issue distinct from national- 
ism. State-strengthening nationalism might well 
mobilize around the defence of a threatened nation- 
state. State-subverting nationalism might well exploit 
the new preparedness of the USA and international 
bodies to intervene in the affairs of states to demand 
support for claims to separate statehood. But beyond 
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this, nationalism may well also take on new forms in 
which the sovereign nation-state is no longer central, 
but rather what matters are demands such as devolu- 
tion or cultural recognition, which actually weaken 
the concept of state sovereignty. Having established 
itself as such a powerful idea, sentiment, and politics, 
nationalism is likely to adapt to new global political 
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nationalism. Discuss. 
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patterns just as it has done constantly over more than 
two centuries. Where it may once have matched the 
formation of a global political order founded on the 
sovereign nation-state, it may well adapt to a new 
political order in which the sovereign nation-state is 
less central. Certainly it is too early to write the obitu- 
ary of nationalism. 


Which came first: nations or nationalism? 

Is nationalism the major reason for the formation of nation-states? 

Why has nationalism spread across the world in the last two centuries? 

Is it useful to distinguish between civic and ethnic forms of nationalism? 

How and why did nationalism develop into imperialism? 

Why did colonial peoples take up the idea of nationalism? 

How can changes in global politics account for changes in nationalism? 

How has the rise of the modern state shaped the development of nationalism? 
‘Nationalism is more important for strengthening than subverting the state.’ Discuss. 
‘Contemporary globalization erodes nation-state sovereignty but does not undermine 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter provides an overview of the different 
regional arrangements that have emerged around 
the globe over the past fifty years. Having clarified 
the various concepts and definitions that are being 
used in this respect, the chapter outlines the main 
driving forces that explain the rise of regionalism in 
recent decades. It then looks at the developments 
that have occurred in this regard in the Americas, in 


Africa, in Asia, and in the European Union, highlight- 
ing both the similarities and the differences between 
the various regional arrangements. The chapter 
argues that there is a global trend towards the estab- 
lishment of regional mechanisms of cooperation 
and integration, and that there is no contradiction 
between globalization and regionalism—by contrast, 
regional arrangements are one way in which states 
in different parts of the world respond to the chal- 
lenges of globalization. 
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‘Introduction 





Regionalism has become a pervasive feature of inter- 
national affairs. According to the World Trade 
Organization (WTO), by July 2005 only one WTO 
member—Mongolia—was not party to any regional 
trade agreement, and a total of 511 such agreements (of 
which 319 were in force) had been notified by January 
2012. Regional peacekeeping forces have become active 
in some parts of the world. Regionalism has in the last 
decades become one of the forces challenging the tra- 
ditional centrality of states in international relations. 
That challenge comes from two directions. The word 
‘region and its derivatives denote one distinguishable 
part of some larger geographical area. Yet they are used 
in different ways. On the one hand, regions are territo- 
ries within a state, occasionally crossing state borders. 
On the other, regions are particular areas of the world, 


covering a number of different sovereign states. The 
issues raised for international relations have some ele- 
ments in common. This chapter, however, looks only at 
regionalism in the international context: the range of 
special relationships between neighbouring countries 
that represent more than normal diplomatic relations 
but in which the component parts retain legal personal- 
ity under international law. 

The first section presents some basic concepts, 
dimensions, and debates. The second places regional 
cooperation in a global context and, without pretend- 
ing to be exhaustive, reviews the main developments in 
the Americas, Africa, and Asia. The final section looks 
at the European Union (EU), where integration has, so 
far uniquely, gone beyond a regional organization to 
produce a new form of regional governance. 


Regional cooperation and regional integration 





Regionalism has various dimensions, and terms need 
to be clarified. The term regionalization is often used 
to refer to ‘the growth of societal integration within a 
region and ... the often undirected processes of social 
and economic interaction’ (Hurrell 1995: 39). Such pro- 
cesses produce interdependence and may also consti- 
tute deepening perceptions of common interests and 
identity, including self-awareness as a region. Yet the 
very nature and membership of regions may be con- 
tested, and there are very different forms of interac- 
tion between the various dimensions and dynamics 
of regionalism. Regional agreements cover different 
mixtures of economic, social, political, and security 
concerns; and there are different forms of interaction 
between ‘regionalization’ and the various ways in which 
states may promote regional cohesion. In some cases, 
state-led actions have been responsible for an increase 
in ‘real’ interaction. In others, the development of ties 
has been more one of ‘market-led integration’. 

When considering the different kinds of arrange- 
ments that may be agreed between countries, a dis- 
tinction is often made between ‘cooperation’ and 
‘integration’. Regional cooperation has various forms. 
Functional cooperation refers to limited arrangements 
that are agreed between states in order to work together 
in particular areas, for example in transport, energy, or 


health. Economic cooperation refers to agreements that 
foresee some degree of commercial preferentialism, 
but with no harmonization of domestic rules nor any 
obligation for common action in international affairs. 
Political cooperation entails mutual support and com- 
mitment regarding the implementation of certain val- 
ues and practices within the countries. Cooperation in 
foreign and security policy means that governments 
systematically inform and consult each other, try to 
adopt common positions in international organiza- 
tions, and may even implement joint actions elsewhere. 
There are no necessary connections between these dif- 
ferent areas of cooperation. And none of this has any 
consequence for the international status of participat- 
ing countries beyond normal obligations under inter- 
national law. 

Formal regional integration refers to processes 
by which states go beyond the removal of obstacles 
to interaction between their countries and create a 
regional space subject to some distinct common rules. 
With regard to economic integration, several degrees 
of ambition are usually distinguished: free trade area, 
customs union, common market, economic and mon- 
etary union. From a customs union ‘up’, in addition 
to removing barriers to trade between themselves, the 
countries must not only adopt some measures of positive 
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integration (ie. harmonization of rules), but must also 
act with a single voice internationally, at the very least 
in tariff policy. Such processes may lead to a new level of 
governance above the nation-states, although this does 
not mean creation of a new ‘super-state’. 

While this distinction does involve some clear and 
fundamental choices, it should be treated with caution. 
Cooperation and integration are not mutually exclusive 
general approaches for regional governance so much as 
options that may be pursued for different sectors and 
dimensions of regional relations. All regional systems, 
including the EU today, contain a mixture of both. 

The formal institutional arrangements of a regional 
system cannot be assumed to be a measure of the real 
depth or dynamics of a regional integration process. If 
regional goals are complex and long term (e.g. to cre- 
ate a full common market), states may set up ‘commit- 
ment institutions’ to increase the prospects of effective 
compliance over time (Mattli 1999). States thus accept 
some pooling of sovereignty (i.e. the renunciation of 
autonomous action and/or the veto), delegation of pow- 
ers to supranational bodies, and/or of ‘legalization’ 
(Moravscik 1998; Abbott et al. 2000). This has been 
mainly the case in Europe. The institutional structure 
of the European Community, however, has often been 
imitated elsewhere. In some cases, formally supra- 
national bodies exist with little real connection with 
national or transnational life. Conversely, strong formal 
commitments may not be required to achieve impor- 
tant results in certain fields in certain conditions: the 
Nordic countries, for example, established both a pass- 
port union and common labour market in the 1950s 
without any supranational arrangements (Best 2006). 

Why do states decide to pursue regional integra- 
tion, and what dynamics may explain the evolution of 
such regional arrangements? A first theme historically 
has been the ‘management of independence’: that is, 
the need for newly independent states to settle down 
in their relations (1) between themselves, (2) with the 
former colonial power, and (3) with other, often rival, 
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powers. This maybe summarized as the process of con- 
solidating international identity and ‘actorhood’: how 
do sets of societies want to participate in international 
affairs? Federal union has been the result in some cases. 
In others, regional organizations of one sort or another 
have been an important instrument for managing this 
often conflictual process (see Box 26.2). 

A second set of issues may be grouped as the ‘man- 
agement of interdependence’. This partly refers to eco- 
nomic and social interaction—whether the adoption of 
state-led integration schemes intended to increase such 
interaction or of measures to ensure stability where 
there is market-led integration—but also to issues of 
peace and security. Regional organizations can foster 
‘security communities’ (i.e. transnational communi- 
ties in which peoples have dependable expectations of 
peaceful change) by promoting cooperation, establish- 
ing norms of behaviour, and serving as sites of social- 
ization and learning (Adler and Barnett 1998). 

A third theme may be summed up as the ‘man- 
agement of internationalization—that is, the inter- 
relationship between regional arrangements and the 
rest of the world. The debate about the implications of 
regionalism for multilateral processes of liberalization 
was termed the “building-blocks-or-stumbling-blocks’ 
question by Bhagwati (1991). Proponents of regional- 
ism as building blocks argue that: (1) such arrange- 
ments promote internal and international dynamics 
that enhance the prospects for multilateralism; (2) 
regionalism can have important demonstration effects 
in accustoming actors to the effects of liberaliza- 
tion; (3) increased numbers of regional arrangements 
can weaken opposition to multilateral liberalization 
because each successive arrangement reduces the value 
of the margin of preference; (4) regional agreements 
are often more to do with strategic or political alliances 
than trade liberalization; and (5) regionalism has more 
positive than negative political effects. 

Opponents of regionalism have been concerned 
that: (1) the net result of preferential agreements may 
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be trade diversion; (2) there may be ‘attention diver- 
sion’, with participating countries losing interest in the 
multilateral system, or simply an absorption of avail- 
able negotiating resources; (3) competing arrangements 
may lock in incompatible regulatory structures and 
standards; (4) the creation of multiple legal frameworks 
and dispute settlement mechanisms may weaken disci- 
pline and efficiency; and (5) regionalism may contrib- 
ute to international frictions between competing blocs 
(Bergsten 1997; World Bank 2005). 

The historical context in which this tension plays 
itself out has changed considerably. In the first wave 
of post-war regionalism, notably in Latin America, 
this largely took the form of state-led efforts to reduce 
dependence on exports of primary commodities and to 
achieve industrialization through import substitution, 
with widespread suspicion of foreign direct investment. 

The ‘new regionalism’ taking place since the late 
1980s has been more a response to new forms of global- 
ization, and has occurred in a more multipolar world 
after the end of the cold war. Various common features 
could be seen in the 1990s. Regional arrangements 
tended to be more open than before in terms of eco- 
nomic integration, and have been more comprehensive 
in scope. The new open regionalism, indeed, seemed to 


lose some of the very defining characteristics of region- 
alism, forming part of ‘a global structural transforma- 
tion in which non-state actors are active and manifest 
themselves at several levels of the global system [and] 
can therefore not be understood only from the point of 
view of the single region’ (Hettne 1999: 7-8). 

Yet regionalism may also be seen as one of the few 
instruments that are available to states to try to man- 
age the effects of globalization. If individual states no 
longer have the effective capacity to regulate in the face 
of uncontrolled movements of capital, then regional- 
ism may be seen as a means to regain some control over 
global market forces—and to counter the more negative 
social consequences of globalization. The debate is far 
from over. 


e Regionalism has various dimensions and takes different 
forms across the world. 


e Some regional integration processes are more state-led, 


others more market-led. 


e There is a basic difference between cooperation 
arrangements and integration processes, but both 
approaches may be followed within a regional system. 





“Regional cooperation in a global context 





Regionalism in the Americas 


The American continent has been characterized by mul- 
tiple, and often competing, levels of regionalism. The 
basic tensions date back to independence. The former 
British colonies in North America eventually settled 
down into two international actors: one federal union, 
the United States of America, in 1865, and one confed- 
eration, Canada, in 1867. Portuguese Brazil ended up 
as a federal republic in 1889. In former Spanish territo- 
ries, in contrast, efforts at union failed. Two short-lived 
federal republics were formed: the Federal Republic of 
Greater Colombia (1819-31) and the Federal Republic of 
Central America (1823-39). Unity of Spanish America 
was the dream of Simon Bolivar, who in 1826 convened 
the Congress of Panama, proposing a “Treaty of Union, 
League, and Perpetual Confederation’ with a common 
military, a mutual defence pact, and a supranational 
parliamentary assembly. Bolivar's vision was not anti- 
American, but he preferred not to include the USA. 


And, like the federal republics, it soon succumbed to 
civil wars and rivalries between governing caudillos. 
Latin American regionalism has thus played itself 
out against the background of the conflictual consoli- 
dation of current states, in which national sovereignty 
became a dominant feature of actorhood, and a love- 
hate relationship with the USA (see Case Study 1). There 
has been partial acceptance of a continental identity as 
‘America’, but also a widespread perception of an iden- 
tity as Latin America, often in opposition to the USA. 
Hemispheric regionalism began with the first Pan- 
American Conference in Washington in 1889-90. 
Nine such conferences took place, leading, in the 1930s 
and 1940s, following decades of US interventionism, 
to several agreements on peace and security. The Pan- 
American Union became the Organization of American 
States (OAS) in 1948. An Inter-American System grew 
up, including the Inter-American Development Bank 
and the Inter-American Court of Human Rights. During 
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the cold war, however, itwasseen with suspicion in much 
of the Americas as an instrument of US foreign policy. 
The US policy on regional agreements changed in 
the later 1980s. The US began in 1986 to negotiate a 
free trade agreement with Canada. Negotiations then 
began between the USA, Canada, and Mexico, leading 
to the establishment in 1994 of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). This is broader 
in scope than most such agreements. Agriculture 
is covered, and the treaty was accompanied by 
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Organization of American States 

North American Free Trade Agreement 

Central American Integration System 

Central American Common Market 

Caribbean Community 

Andean Community [of Nations] 

Common Market of the South 

Union of South American Nations 

Community of Latin American and Caribbean States 
Latin American Integration Association 

African Union 

Arab Maghreb Union 

Community of Sahel-Saharan States 

Economic Community of West African States 
West African Economic and Monetary Union 
Central African Monetary and Economic Community 
Economic Community of the Great Lakes Countries 
Economic Community of Central African States 
East African Community 

Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa 
Intergovernmental Authority for Development 
Southern African Customs Union 

Southern African Development Community 

Gulf Cooperation Council 

Association of Southeast Asian Nations 

ASEAN Regional Forum 

South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization 

Economic Cooperation Organization 

Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 

Pacific Economic Cooperation Council 

Pacific Islands Forum 

Commonwealth of Independent States 

Eurasian Economic Community 

Black Sea Economic Cooperation 

European Union 

Council of Europe 

Nordic Council/Council of Ministers 

Benelux Economic Union 

Visegrad Group 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 








OAS 
NAFTA 
SICA 
CACM 
CARICOM 
CAN 
MERCOSUR 
UNASUR 
CELAC 
LAIA 

AU 

UMA 
CEN-SAD 
ECOWAS 
WAEMU 
CEMAC 
CEPGL 
ECCAS 
EAC 
COMESA 
IGAD 
SACU 
SADC 
GCC 
ASEAN 
ARF 
SAARC 
SCO 

ECO 
APEC 
PECC 


CIS 
EurAsEC 
BSEC 

EU 

CoE 


Benelux 
V4 
NATO 
OSCE 


supplementary agreements on labour and the environ- 
ment, although there are no supranational elements. 
A first Summit of the Americas’ was held in Miami 
in 1994, with the aim of achieving a Free Trade Area 
of the Americas (FTAA) as well as deepening coop- 
eration on drugs, corruption, terrorism, hemispheric 
security, sustainable development, and the environ- 
ment. By the fourth summit in Argentina in 2005, 
however, the political context of Inter-Americanism 
had significantly changed. 
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Central America can seem to present a paradox. The observer 
sees anumber of small countries, with a common history, a rela- 
tively high degree of common identity, and apparently every- 
thing to gain from integration, but which have consistently failed, 
so far, to achieve the ambitious regional goals they proclaim. 
Following independence, the Captaincy-General of Guatemala 
became the Federal Republic of Central America (1823-39), 
before splitting into Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. Restoration of this union has been a constant 
theme in integrationist discourse. Yet Central America was more 
a collection of communities than a clearly defined overarching 
entity. Local elites elsewhere resisted leadership by Guatemala, 
and Costa Rica early on showed a tendency to isolationism. 
Nationalism grew, unionism was undermined by conflict, and 
outside involvement was often unhelpful. A powerful mythology 
of union thus coexisted with various sources of division. 
A Central American Peace Conference in Washington, con- 
vened in 1907 to help end local conflicts, led to a short-lived 
Central American Court of Justice (1908-18). The Organization 


Latin American regionalism in the post-war decades 
was shaped by the model of state-led, import-substi- 
tuting industrialization. To overcome dependence 
on exports of primary commodities, a combination 
of protection and planning would make it possible to 
reduce manufactured imports. Regional integration 
was a response to the limitations of this approach at 
the national level. This first wave produced the Central 
American Common Market (CACM, 1960), the Latin 
American Free Trade Association (LAFTA, 1961), and 
the Andean Pact (1969), all of which had limited success. 

A wave of ‘new regionalism’ began in the 1980s and 
took off in the 1990s. The Central American Integration 
System (SICA) was created in 1991. The Common 
Market of the South (MERCOSUR) was created in 1991 





of Central American States (ODECA) was created in 1951, and 
the first organizations of functional cooperation emerged around 
this time. Some twenty-five such bodies now exist, covering 
everything from water to electrical energy, creating a complex 
web of regional interactions. Formal economic integration began 
in 1960, with the Central American Common Market (CACM). 
Intra-regional trade grew, but the system entered crisis at the end 
of 1960s. Efforts at reform in the 1970s were overtaken by politi- 
cal crisis and conflicts. In the 1980s, integration became associ- 
ated with the Central American peace process. In this context a | 
Central American Parliament was created as a forum for regional 
dialogue. In 1991, with conflicts in El Salvador and Nicaragua 
ended, the cold war over, and a new wave of regional integra- _ 
tion across the world, a new period began with the Central 
American Integration System (SICA). This aimed to provide a 
global approach to integration, with four sub-systems—political, 
economic, social, and cultural. 

The institutional system is concentrated around the Presidential 
summits. The Central American Parliament is directly elected 
but has no powers. Costa Rica never joined, while Panama tried 
to leave but was obliged to return in 2012 after withdrawal 
was ruled unconstitutional. Similarly, in 2012, only El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua participated in the Central 
American Court of Justice. There have been repeated discussions 
of institutional reform. By 2011, intra-regional trade represented 
around 26 per cent of exports and 13 per cent of imports. Most | 
goods originating in Central American countries enjoy free cir- 
culation. The same external tariff was being applied for 95 per 
cent of goods. A Convention to establish a customs union was 
signed in 2007. In 2009, however, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras agreed to go ahead without the others. The future 
is being shaped also by international agreements. The Central 
American countries signed a free trade agreement with the USA 
in 2004, and an association agreement with the European Union 
in 2012. The pursuit of union continues. 


by Argentina and Brazil, together with Paraguay and 
Uruguay. A common market was proclaimed in 1994, 
although there remain exceptions. MERCOSUR has 
not adopted a supranational institutional system but 
there have been important political dimensions. In 
the early phases this included mutual support for the 
consolidation of democracy and the ending of rivalry 
between Argentina and Brazil. 

In 1990, the Andean Presidents also re-launched 
their integration process. A Common External Tariff 
was announced in 1994. The group was renamed 
the Andean Community of Nations (CAN) in 1997, 
with the aim of consolidating a common market 
by 2005. The institutional system is modelled on 
the European Community, with elements of formal 
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supranationalism: Andean norms are to be directly 
applicable and to enjoy primacy over national law, and 
they are monitored by common institutions, including 
a Court of Justice. 

The ‘new forms of integration in the Americas were 
seen as fundamentally different, part of broad-based 
structural reforms aimed at locking in commitments in 
a context of unilateral and multilateral liberalization. It 
also seemed that there might be a new convergence of 
hemispheric and Latin American initiatives. 

Yet developments in the 2000s have brought this 
into question. Proposals to bring together Andean 
integration and MERCOSUR began in the 1990s. The 
creation of a South American Community of Nations’ 
was announced in 2004, becoming the Union of South 
American Nations (UNASUR) in 2008. In 2006, 
Venezuela, under President Chavez, left the Andean 
Community and applied to join MERCOSUR. The 
accession protocol was not ratified by Paraguay. In 
mid-2012, however, following the impeachment of its 
President, Paraguay’s membership was suspended, and 
Venezuela was formally admitted. This move marked 
a further shift of MERCOSUR, which remained an 
imperfect customs union, towards a political project. 
Meanwhile, as progress halted towards consolidating 
a Free Trade Area of the Americas, excluding Cuba, a 
Community of Latin American and Caribbean States 
(CELAC) was created in 2010 among thirty-three coun- 
tries, which excludes the USA and Canada. 


Regionalism in Africa 


Contemporary regionalism in Africa emerged with 
the politics of anti-colonialism, but often on the basis 
of pre-existing colonial arrangements. French West 
Africa was a federation between 1904 and 1958, and a 
common currency known as the CFA franc was created 
in 1945. After several organizational transformations, 
Benin, Burkina Faso, Cöte d’Ivoire, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mali, Niger, Senegal, and Togo have become members 
of the present West African Economic and Monetary 
Union (WAEMU). 

In Central Africa, a monetary union guaranteed 
by France and a formal customs union were created in 
1964. These were transformed into the Economic and 
Monetary Community of Central Africa (CEMAC), 
which took over fully in 1999. This is a monetary union 
using the CFA franc (now pegged to the euro) with a 
common monetary policy, and is formally a customs 
union, aiming to create a single market by 2014. 
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The Southern African Customs Union (SACU) was 
originally created in 1910. An agreement was signed 
in 1969 with the independent countries of Botswana, 
Lesotho, Swaziland, and Namibia. This has included a 
common external tariff and a revenue-sharing mecha- 
nism, as well as a Common Monetary Area (except for 
Botswana) with currencies pegged to the South African 
rand. A new treaty came into force in 2004. 

Colonial Kenya and Uganda formed a customs 
union in 1917, which Tanzania (then Tanganyika) 
joined in 1927. After independence, cooperation con- 
tinued under the East African Common Services 
Organization. An East African Community was cre- 
ated in 1967, but collapsed in 1977 as a result of political 
differences. Following efforts at re-integration in the 
1990s, the present East African Community (EAC) was 
established in 2000. A customs union formally came 
into effect in 2005, and a Common Market Protocol 
came into force in 2010. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, a variety of other regional 
organizations emerged, often cutting across the previous 
arrangements. With Nigerian leadership, the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) was cre- 
ated in 1975 between the francophone countries which 
are also members of WAEMU, and the anglophone 
countries of West Africa. A Preferential Trade Area, 
cutting across eastern and southern Africa, was created 
in 1981. This was succeeded in 1994 by the Common 
Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA), 
which in 2012 had nineteen member states stretching 
from Libya to Madagascar. In 1983, the French Central 
African countries, together with the members of the 
Economic Community of the Great Lakes Countries, 
created in 1976, with Sao Tomé and Principe, cre- 
ated the Economic Community of Central African 
States (ECCAS). Finally, straddling the continent from 
Senegal to Eritrea is the Community of Sahel-Saharan 
States (CEN-SAD), established in 1998. 

Some organizations had particular political aspects 
to their foundation. The aim of the Frontline States 
to reduce dependence on apartheid South Africa 
prompted the creation in 1980 of the Southern African 
Development Coordination Conference (SADCC). 
This was transformed into the Southern African 
Development Community (SADC) in 1992, of which 
post-apartheid South Africa became a member. 

Other organizations have been founded with a 
particular special mandate that was later extended. 
The Intergovernmental Authority on Development 
(IGAD) in East Africa was founded in 1986 with a 
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narrow mandate to deal with drought and desertifica- 
tion, but did little in view of tensions between its mem- 
bers and the situation in Somalia. In 1996 it was given 
a broader mandate covering conflict prevention and 
management. 

Sub-regional cultural identity has played a particu- 
lar role, for example in the case of the Arab Maghreb 
Union (AMU), which came into being in 1989. 

The first stage of pan-African organization was pri- 
marily political in nature. The Organization of African 
Unity (OAU), created in 1963, was dedicated to end- 
ing colonialism and establishing political liberation. 
The continental agenda has subsequently broadened. 
The 1991 Treaty of Abuja, coming into force in 1994, 
established the African Economic Community (AEC). 
In 2002, the OAU and AEC became the African Union 
(AU), formally modelled on the European Union. 

There was also a move towards continental coordi- 
nation of the multiple regional arrangements that had 
grown up, with a 1997 protocol formalizing relations 
between the AEC and fourteen Regional Economic 
Communities (RECs)—that is, the various organiza- 
tions mentioned above. The RECs have had some suc- 
cess in functional cooperation. However, they suffer 
from various institutional weaknesses, exacerbated 
by the multiplicity of arrangements, prompting recent 
initiatives for a ‘rationalization’. Moreover, the factors 
necessary for deep integration remain elusive. There 
is little complementarity across economies. There 
are few strong regional focal points. Integration has 
a limited domestic constituency, in the sense of pres- 
sure from business interests or civil society. And there 
remains a general unwillingness to consider sharing 
sovereignty (Economic Commission for Africa and 
African Union 2006). 

There has been a certain evolution in this respect, 
reflected in the New Partnership for Africa's 
Development (NEPAD) adopted in 2001, which 
includes an African Peer Review Mechanism (APRM). 
In addition, regional organizations have become 
active in conflict management. The best known has 
been ECOWAS. The ECOWAS Monitoring Group 
(ECOMOG) intervened in Liberia in 1990 and in Sierra 
Leone and Guinea-Bissau in the 1990s. ECOWAS 
deployed missions in Côte d'Ivoire in 2002 and Liberia 
in 2003, and was considering intervention in Mali in 
2012. An African Union Peace and Security Council 
was created in 2003. The AU has since deployed 
missions in Burundi, the Sudan, Somalia, and the 
Comoros. 


Regionalism in Asia 


Regionalism in Asia has followed quite different patterns. 
South East Asia is not a region with a clear historical 
identity. The very term ‘South East Asia’ seems to have 
come to prominence internationally to describe the areas 
south of China that were occupied by Japan in the Second 
World War. The first post-war organizations, notably 
the 1954 Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
were US-backed bodies made up of an international 
range of interested powers. Malaya, the Philippines, and 
Indonesia briefly formed the Association of Southeast 
Asia (ASA, 1961) and MAPHILINDO (1963) as a means 
to promote regional solidarity. These were interrupted 
by intra-regional conflict, notably over the future of 
Borneo. As elsewhere, Britain had looked to federation as 
a means to ease its withdrawal from colonial territories. 
The Federation of Malaya, created in 1948, formed a new 
Federation of Malaysia in 1963, together with Singapore 
(until 1965), Sarawak, and British North Borneo (Sabah). 
A period of ‘Confrontation’ ensued between Malaysia 
and Indonesia, while the Philippines claimed Sabah. The 
Confrontation ended in 1966. 

The establishment of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) in 1967 between Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand was 
thus motivated less by a sense of common identity than 
by a realization that failure to prevent conflicts in the 
region would invite external intervention, which would 
in turn exacerbate intra-regional tensions. No supra- 
national elements were foreseen. Regional cooperation 
was to be built by an ‘ASEAN Way’ based on consul- 
tation, consensual decision-making, and flexibility. 
Rather than starting with ambitious political commit- 
ments, ASEAN would proceed by small, informal, and 
voluntary steps, which could eventually become more 
binding and institutionalized. 

Although economic cooperation was foreseen, the 
evolution of ASEAN was driven by political and secu- 
rity concerns. The first new step was taken amid the 
regional uncertainties following the fall of Saigon in 
the Vietnam War, and the communist victories in Laos 
and Cambodia in 1975. ASEAN leaders held their first 
summit in 1976, signing the Declaration of ASEAN 
Concord and the Treaty of Amity and Cooperation 
in Southeast Asia, which reaffirmed the principles of 
mutual respect, non-interference, and peaceful settle- 
ment of differences. The next turning point came at 
the beginning of the 1990s as ASEAN sought to affirm 
its identity and centrality. On the security front, in the 
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context of the withdrawal of Vietnam from Cambodia 
and the end of the cold war, a succession of proposals 
culminated in the creation of the ASEAN Regional 
Forum (ARF). This came into effect in 1994, with the 
aim of pursuing confidence-building measures, pre- 
ventive diplomacy, and eventually conflict resolution. 
Other steps were taken in response to the creation of 
the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). 

APEC had been formed in 1989 on the principle of 
‘open regionalism’. It was not to involve any discrimi- 
nation vis-a-vis other countries. Nor did it reflect any 
distinctive regional identity so much as ‘the desire 
of the “non-Asian states” of the region to consolidate 
links with the “open market-oriented economies” of 
East Asia’ (Higgott 1995: 377). In response, Malaysia 
under Dr Mahathir—one of the key defenders of ‘Asian 
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Outside Europe, South East Asia has been the region which 
arguably has witnessed the most far-reaching developments in 
building up cooperative arrangements. ASEAN has a long his- 
tory going back to the 1960s, but from the mid-1990s there has 
been a marked push to develop stronger common institutions 
and agree ambitious aims. In 2003 the ASEAN member states 
(Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
Brunei, Burma/Myanmar, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam) agreed 
to establish three communities for security, socio-cultural, 
. and economic cooperation by 2020. Achievements such as 
_ the agreement on visa-free travel within ASEAN are notewor- 
thy, but it is the ASEAN Economic Community (AEC) that has 
© received most attention. The declared aim is to go beyond a 
free trade area towards a single market, dealing with non-tariff 
barriers, facilitating trade in services and enhancing investment 
opportunities. 
Some of the language of the AEC is reminiscent of the EU's 
blueprint for a single market—the ‘1992 programme’. The ASEAN 
Secretariat has begun to monitor progress via ‘scoreboards’ 
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values’ in Asian regionalism—proposed an ‘East Asian 
Economic Caucus’ excluding Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and the USA. The USA put pressure on Japan 
and South Korea not to participate. At the same time, it 
was agreed in 1992 to establish an ASEAN Free Trade 
Area (AFTA). The Asian financial crisis of 1997-8 pro- 
vided a renewed impetus for regional cooperation and 
also led to a new format of cooperation with China, 
Japan, and South Korea as ‘ASEAN plus Three’ (APT), 
seen by some as the realization of the idea underlying 
the East Asian Economic Caucus. 

In 2003, the member states agreed to strengthen 
ASEAN’s institutional arrangements: a new formal 
dispute-settlement mechanism was created, and the role 
of the secretariat was reinforced, together with a devel- 
opment fund and increased institutional involvement of 


of deregulation efforts, approximating the role the European 
Commission has played in the so-called open method of coor- 
dination. However, fundamental differences remain: no legally 
binding instruments are being used in ASEAN, and consequently 
there is no recourse to a court system as in the EU. Unlike in the 
EU, the monitoring role of the Secretariat does not involve ‘naming 
and shaming’ of laggards, but is limited to communications about 
aggregate progress towards the AEC’s declared aims. Overall, the 
member states in ASEAN have set up a system which ensures that 
each member state's national interests are safeguarded and cannot 
be overruled by supranational institutions as in the EU. 

Nevertheless, ASEAN has maintained, at least at the symbolic 
and declaratory level, a high degree of ambition—the ASEAN 
Charter, adopted at the 2007 summit, formalized further the 
existing institutional arrangements, set out a number of key 
principles, and includes symbols of an ‘ASEAN identity’, such as 
an anthem, a flag, a motto, and the designation of 8 August as 
ASEAN Day. Again, observers have pointed to similarities with 
Europe, since the push for the ASEAN Charter came in the wake 
of the EU’s own attempt to adopt a ‘European Constitution’. 

Overall, there has been a remarkable increase in the aspira- 
tions of the South East Asian countries to develop closer ties, 
strengthen their common institutions, and open their markets 
towards each other. Difficulties in making progress towards such 
aims are unsurprising, given the high degree of diversity among 
ASEAN members with regard to size, wealth, and political sys- | 
tems. With regard to the latter, the situation in Burma/Myanmar 
has been a constant problem for ASEAN. From 2012, the inter- 
nal reforms there and the positive response by the international 
community have been seen by ASEAN as confirmation that their 
‘soft approach’ has succeeded. 

Despite these advances, and the apparent similarity between 
the EU and some initiatives, it is evident that ASEAN does not 
follow the same track as European integration, but continues to 
develop its own distinctive model of regional cooperation. 
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the business sector. The development gap between old 
and new members (Vietnam, Myanmar/Burma, Laos, 
and Cambodia) also prompted new efforts to promote 
solidarity, through the Initiative for ASEAN Integration 
and the Economic Cooperation Strategy. 

Asian regionalism is thus evolving on two planes. On 
the one hand, ASEAN continues to move towards some 
institutional deepening as a means to preserve its own 
position (see Case Study 2), while, on the other hand, 
regional agreements reflect rivalries between the major 
powers. Comprehensive economic cooperation agree- 
ments were signed with China, Japan, and India in the 
course of the 2000s. China has given preference to the 
‘ASEAN plus Three’ format, while the proposals made 
since 2002 by Japan for an East Asia Community have 
been based on “ASEAN plus Six’, also including India, 
Australia, and New Zealand, which has been the mem- 
bership of the East Asia Summits held annually since 
2005. The USA also moved in 2009 to enhance its engage- 
ment in the region, signing the ASEAN Treaty of Amity 
and Cooperation, to which the EU also acceded in 2012. 


Eurasia and the post-Soviet states 


A complex and shifting pattern of regional agreements 
has resulted from the efforts of the former components 
of the Soviet Union to settle down in a zone of coop- 
eration and competition between Russian, Chinese, 
and EU influence (quite apart from that of the United 
States). The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
was created in 1991 among all the former Soviet repub- 
lics except the three Baltic states and Georgia (which 
joined in 1993 but withdrew following the 2008 con- 
flict with Russia). A series of formations with different 
memberships and names led in 2006 to the Eurasian 
Economic Community, bringing together Central Asian 
Republics (other than Turkmenistan) with Russia and 
Belarus. Uzbekistan withdrew in 2008. A customs union 
was proclaimed in 1995 between Russia, Belarus, and 
Kazakhstan, which came into effect in 2011. The three 
countries also established a Common Economic Space, 
and a Eurasian Economic Commission started work in 
2012, with aview to creating a Eurasian Economic Union 
by 2015. A Collective Security Treaty was signed in 1992. 
In 2002 this became the Collective Security Treaty 
Organization (CSTO), comprising Russia, Belarus, 
Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and ‘Tajikistan. 
Uzbekistan rejoined in 2006 but left again in 2012. 

The shifting patterns of these sub-regional organi- 
zations reflect not only evolving relations between the 


newly independent states and Russia, the former domi- 
nant power. They must also be understood against the 
background of rivalries between Russia and China, as 
well as partially shared concerns between those two 
powers as to the role of the USA, with its military pres- 
ence in the context of operations in Afghanistan. 

The ‘Shanghai Five’ mechanism was created by China, 
Russia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan in 1996. 
This was transformed in 2002 (with the participation of 
Uzbekistan) into the Shanghai Cooperation Organization 
(SCO), with Iran, Mongolia, India, and Pakistan as 
observers. It promotes confidence-building actions, and 
various forms of cooperation, including collaboration to 
counter terrorism, drug trafficking, money-laundering, 
and weapons smuggling. The Economic Cooperation 
Organization (ECO), revived by Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey in 1985, was joined by the Central Asian repub- 
lics as well as Afghanistan in 1992. 

In the area of Ukraine and the Caucasus, the evo- 
lution of sub-regional agreements has had more to do 
with support for the consolidation of democracy, as 
well as management of local conflicts, in the context 
of a certain rivalry for influence between Russia and 
the European Union. The GUAM Organization for 
Democracy and Economic Development was set up in 
1997 as a forum for cooperation without Russia, and 
was consolidated with a new Charter in 2006. It brings 
together Georgia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and Moldova. 
A Community of Democratic Choice was created in 
Kiev in December 2005 with the stated objective of 
promoting “democracy, human rights, and the rule of 
law’. Finally, the 1992 Black Sea Economic Cooperation 
(BSEC) links Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Russia, 
and the Ukraine to Turkey, as well as Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Moldova, Romania, and Serbia. 


e Regionalism can be seen as one level in an emerging 
system of global governance, but the relationship between 
regionalism and multilateralism is debated in regard to 
both economic liberalization and international security. 


Regionalist experiences in each continent have followed 


different patterns, which reflect their different historical 
and cultural contexts. 


The earlier waves of regionalism arose in a context of 
postcolonial restructuring, economic protectionism, or 
regional security concerns. A new wave of ‘open 
regionalism’ began around 1990 with the end of the cold 
war and the surge in globalization. 
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In Europe, regionalism after 1945 has taken the form 
of a gradual process of integration leading to the emer- 
gence of the European Union. It was initially a purely 
West European creation between the ‘original Six’ 
member states, born of the desire for reconciliation 
between France and Germany in a context of ambi- 
tious federalist plans. Yet the process has taken the 
form of a progressive construction of an institutional 
architecture, a legal framework, and a wide range of 
policies, which, by 2013, encompassed twenty-eight 
European states. 

The European Coal and Steel Community was 
created in 1951 (in force in 1952), followed by the 
European Economic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community in 1957 (in force in 1958). 
These treaties involved a conferral of Community 
competence in various areas—the supranational man- 
agement of coal and steel, the creation and regulation 
of an internal market, and common policies in trade, 


powers have been extended to include new legisla- 
tive competences in some fields such as the environ- 
ment. Since the 1992 Treaty on European Union (the 
Maastricht Treaty, in force in 1993), the integration 
process has also involved the adoption of stronger 
forms of unification, notably monetary union, as well 
as other forms of cooperation such as non-binding 
coordination in economic and employment policy, or 
more intergovernmental cooperation in foreign and 
security policy. 

From very limited beginnings, both in terms of 
membership and in terms of scope, the EU has there- 
fore gradually developed to become an important 
political and economic actor whose presence has a sig- 
nificant impact, both internationally and domestically 
(see Table 26.1). This gradual process of European inte- 
gration has taken place at various levels. The first is the 
signature and reform of the basic treaties. These are the 
result of Intergovernmental Conferences (IGCs), where 
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competition, agriculture, and transport. Since then, representatives of national governments negotiate the 


Table 26.1 Important agreements in the history of the European Union 


A RST a ps mm eks ame et Ne ee ler m Oe eee a eri Şi OE 


Year (coming into force) 


Samad SS ee e e m re kl mm ere har 


Treaty Main subjects 








mma idi a m ma li ee 


Regulation of coal and steel production in the member states; 
creation of supranational institutions 


1952 Paris Treaty 


aed ar Eai" 


eT ge > 


1958 European Economic Community—creation of a customs union 
(removal of all intra-union duties and creation ofa common customs 
tariff); plans for a common market and common policies; Euratom— 


cooperation in atomic energy 


Rome Treaties 


| 1987 Single European Act Removal of all non-tariff barriers to the movement of persons, 

t goods, services, and capital (the ‘1992 programme’); foreign policy 
cooperation included in the treaty provisions 

1993 Creation of the European Union, encompassing the European 
Community and two parallel pillars for Common Foreign and 
Security Policy (CFSP) and Justice and Home Affairs; economic and 


monetary union (the euro) 


Maastricht Treaty 


NE Eğ AR O ayl RTE 


1999 Various institutional reforms; High Representative for CFSP; 


provisions for enhanced cooperation 


Amsterdam Treaty 


2009 


ŞE MEY AN. 


Further expansion of majority voting and of the powers of the 
European Parliament; creation of the post of President of the 
European Council; the High Representative for foreign and security 
policy also becomes Vice-President of the Commission, and heads a 
new ‘European External Action Service’; European Charter of 


| 
t 
| 
| Fundamental Rights becomes legally binding | 
, fi a : 


Lisbon Treaty 


Nice Treaty Reform of Commission and Council (voting weights); expansion of 
| majority voting 
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legal framework within which the EU institutions 
operate. Such treaty changes require ratification in each 
country and can be seen as the ‘grand bargains’ in the 
evolution of the EU. 

Within this framework, the institutions have been 
given considerable powers to adopt decisions and 
manage policies, although the dynamics of decision- 
making differ significantly across various arenas (see 
Table 26.2). There are important differences between 
the more integrated sectors of economic regulation on 
the one hand, and the more ‘intergovernmental’ areas 
of foreign and defence policy and internal security 
cooperation on the other. In some areas, a country may 
have to accept decisions that are ‘imposed’ on it by the 
(qualified) majority of member states. In other areas, it 
may be able to block decisions. 

To understand the integration process, one needs to 
take account of the role played by both member states 
and by supranational institutions. Moreover, member 
states are not just represented by national govern- 
ments, since a host of state, non-state, and transna- 
tional actors participate in the processes of domestic 
preference formation or direct representation of inter- 
ests in Brussels. The relative openness of the European 
policy process means that political groups or economic 
interests will try to influence EU decision-making if 
they feel that their position is not sufficiently repre- 
sented by national governments. That is one reason 
why the EU is increasingly seen as a system of mul- 
tilevel governance, involving a plurality of actors on 
different territorial levels: supranational, national, and 
sub-state. 

The complexity of the EU institutional machinery, 
together with continuous change over time, has spawned 
a lively debate among integration theorists (Rosamond 
2000; Wiener and Diez 2004). Some approaches are 
applications of more general theories of international 
relations: the literature on both realism and interde- 
pendence has contributed to theorizing integration. 
Other scholars have regarded the European Union as sui 
generis—in a category of its own—and therefore in need 
of the development of dedicated theories of integration. 
The most prominent among these has been neo-func- 
tionalism, which sought to explain the evolution of inte- 
gration in terms of ‘spillover’ from one sector to another 
as resources and loyalties of elites were transferred to the 
European level. More recently, as aspects of EU politics 
have come to resemble the domestic politics of states, 
scholars have turned to approaches drawn from com- 
parative politics. 


However, it has been the exchange between ‘supra- 
nationalist’ and ‘intergovernmentalist’ approaches that 
has had the greatest impact on the study of European 
integration. Supranational approaches regard the 
emergence of supranational institutions in Europe as 
a distinct feature and turn these into the main object 
of analysis. Here, the politics above the level of states 
is regarded as the most significant, and consequently 
the political actors and institutions at the European 
level receive most attention. Intergovernmentalist 
approaches, on the other hand, continue to regard 
states as the most important aspect of the integration 
process and consequently concentrate on the study of 
politics between and within states (see Box 26.1). But 
whatever one’s theoretical preferences, most scholars 
would agree that no analysis of the EU is complete 
without studying both the operation and evolution 
of the central institutions and the input from politi- 
cal actors in the member states. More recently, debate 
in EU studies has also centred on a wider fault-line in 
the social sciences: the difference between rationalist 
and constructivist approaches. Constructivists have 
challenged the implicit rationalism of much integra- 
tion research until the 1990s (see Ch. 10). Their cri- 
tique focused on the tendency of rationalist studies 
to privilege decision-making over agenda-setting, 
and outcomes over process. The social constructivist 
research agenda instead concentrates on the framing 
of issues before decisions about them are made, and 
therefore emphasizes the role of ideas, discourses, and 
social interaction in shaping interests (Christiansen, 
Jorgensen, and Wiener 2001). 

The prospect of an ever wider European Union has 
raised serious questions about the nature and direction 
of the integration process. The 2004/2007 enlargement, 
bringing in twelve Central, East, and South European 
countries as new members, has generally been seen as a 
qualitative leap for the EU, and further applications for 
membership are pending from Iceland, Turkey, and sev- 
eral successor states to the former Yugoslavia. Croatia 
joined the Union as its 28th member state in July 2013. 
Concerns that the enlarged Union, if not reformed 
substantially, would find it difficult to take decisions 
and maintain a reliable legal framework was one of the 
driving forces towards efforts to ‘streamline’ the Union's 
institutional structure and decision-making procedures. 
At the beginning of the past decade, a wide-ranging 
institutional reform was attempted with the signing of a 
‘Treaty establishing a Constitution for Europe’ in 2004. 
Even though this attempt at formally recognizing and 
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Table 26.2 Institutions of the EU 


EU institution Responsibilities 


European Parliament (EP) 


adopt EU legislation 


European Council 


Directly elected representatives of EU citizens, 
scrutinizing the operation of the other institutions, and, 
in many areas, sharing with the Council the power to 


Regular summits of the leaders of the member states 
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Location 


Strasbourg (plenary sessions); 
Brussels (MEP offices, committee 
meetings and some plenary sessions); 
Luxembourg (administration) 


Brussels 


and the Commission, chaired by an elected President, 
setting the EU's broad agenda and a forum of last resort 
to find agreement on divisive issues (NB: distinct from 


the Council of Europe) 


Council of the EU 


Representing the views of national governments and 


Brussels (some meetings in Luxembourg) 


adopting, in many areas jointly with the EP, the 


ultimate shape of EU legislation 


European Commission 


Initiating, administering, and overseeing the 


Brussels and Luxembourg 


implementation of EU policies and legislation 


Court of Justice of the EU 


The EU's highest court, supported by a General Court: 


Luxembourg 


main competences include actions for annulment of 
EU acts, infringement procedures against member 
states for failing to comply with obligations, and 
preliminary rulings on the validity or interpretation of 
EU law on request from national courts 


European Central Bank 


Central bank responsible for setting the interest rates 


Frankfurt am Main 


and controlling the money supply of the single 


European currency, the euro 


Court of Auditors 


The EU's audit office, responsible for auditing the 


Luxembourg 


revenues and expenditure under the EU budget 


advancing the constitutional nature of the EU treaties 
was rejected by voters in France and the Netherlands, 
the 2007 Lisbon Treaty (in force 2009) introduced many 
of the planned reforms—strengthening the actorhood 
of the Union, enhancing the powers of the European 
Parliament as well as of national parliaments, and 
increasing the efficiency of decision-making procedures 
through greater use of majority voting. 

Since 2008, the global economic and financial cri- 
sis has constituted very particular challenges for the 
European Union, given that seventeen of its mem- 
ber states share a single currency, governed by the 
European Central Bank. However, while the manage- 
ment of monetary policy has been delegated to a supra- 
national institution, decisions about fiscal policy have 
remained in the hands of the individual states, with 
only a loose coordination of their macroeconomic 
policies conducted at the EU level. In the course of the 
crisis, rising debt levels and eventually unsustainable 
interest rates for some states eventually threatened the 


stability of the entire eurozone, forcing member states 
to bail out individual countries (Greece, Ireland, 
Portugal, Cyprus) in the course of 2010-13. The expe- 
rience led to the setting up of significant stability 
funds, designed to provide assistance to further coun- 
tries if and when required and thereby create greater 
confidence among financial markets, and also to a 
so-called fiscal compact in which twenty-five mem- 
ber states agreed on tighter control of their spending 
plans. Beyond the immediate crisis-management, EU 
leaders have also been discussing more wide-ranging 
reforms that would provide for a stronger institutional 
framework in economic governance (including bud- 
getary discipline and banking supervision) in Europe, 
and make decision-making in the domain more dem- 
ocratically accountable. At a more fundamental level, 
the crisis has raised questions about the EU's capacity 
to continue to deepen integration in such a manner 
without greater societal support for solidarity among 
and across the member states. 
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e The process of integration in post-war Europe was launched 
in the context of long debates about the creation of a federal 
system, but ultimately the choice was made in favour of a 
gradual path towards an ‘ever closer union’. 


Integration has proceeded by conferring competence 
for many economic sectors to supranational institutions that 
can take decisions that are binding on the member states. 


Over time, more politically sensitive areas, such as monetary 
policy or internal and external security, have also become the 
domain of the European Union. 


Successive reforms of the EU treaties have sought to maintain 
and enhance the legitimacy and efficiency of a Union that 


Conclusion 


We can conclude this overview of the development of 
mechanisms of regional cooperation and integration 
with three brief observations. First, regionalism is a 
truly global phenomenon. It is not the case that the 
entire world is engulfed in a single process of global- 
ization, or that the world is being divided along simple 
ideological or civilizational fault-lines. Rather, differ- 
ent parts of the globe are looking for different ways to 
accommodate themselves within the globalized world 
order, and regional arrangements are one important 
way of doing so. There is thus no paradox, and even 
less a contradiction, between regionalism and global- 
ization. Instead, regionalism is one aspect of the pro- 
cess of globalization, and developments in one region 
inform, and indeed feed into, developments in others. 
Second, within the global trend of regionalism there 
are important differences in the types of organization 
that are being set up, ranging from rather loose and 
non-binding agreements to the complex institutional 
architecture set up by the European Union, depending 
on the scope and depth with which members are seek- 
ing to address issues of transnational governance. And 
third, there is no single or simple path of regionalism. 


Questions 





had grown, by 2013, to twenty-eight member states, the 
latest being the coming into force of the Lisbon Treaty at the 
end of 2009. 

Since 2008, the economic and financial crisis has 

severely strained the stability of the eurozone and brought 
to the surface disagreements among governments 

about the nature of the crisis-management, the direction 
of macroeconomic policy, and the role of EU 

institutions in the supervision of national budgets, 

even if a number of important reforms seeking to 

address these issues were agreed in the course 

of 2012. 


The ways in which different regional mechanisms 
develop are contingent on a multitude of factors, both 
internal and external to the region. Both the driving 
forces for more regional integration and cooperation 
and the obstacles that may limit those aspirations vary 
across the different continents. Regionalism as a global 
phenomenon may be here to stay, but so are the differ- 
ences between the kinds of regional arrangements that 
are being developed in different parts of the globe. 


e The creation of regional governance structures is not a 
contradiction to globalization but the expression of local 
attempts to accommodate and respond to its challenges. 


Despite the observation of a global trend towards greater 
regionalism, important differences remain between the 


depth and the scope of regional institutions that develop 
in different parts of the globe. 


Regional cooperation and integration are not linear 
processes, but depend on the varying contingencies that 
provide opportunities and limits in different regional 
contexts. 





1 What have been the driving forces behind processes of regional integration and 


cooperation? 


2 What is the relative weight of economic and political factors in explaining the emergence 


of regional institutions? 
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3 What are the dynamics behind the ‘new regionalism’? 
What role can regional organizations play in maintaining peace and security? 
What impact have processes of regional integration and cooperation had on the 
Westphalian state? 

6 Compare and contrast European integration with the process of regional cooperation in at 
least one other continent. 

7 What are the main differences between supranationalist and intergovernmentalist 
approaches to the study of the European Union? 

8 How important has the legal dimension been to the evolution of the European Union? 

9 What role do the supranational institutions play in the European policy process? 

10 Has the European Union been able to respond effectively to the changed circumstances of 

global politics? 
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Reader’s Guide 


This chapter will introduce students to important 
issues in the conduct of global trade and global 
finance. It shows that the two spheres are regulated 
by different governance institutions, but that dis- 
turbances in one sphere can result in related dis- 
turbances in the other. This corresponds to one of 
the most widely cited definitions of economic glo- 
balization, where globalization is understood as the 
increased sensitivity of one part of the world economy 
to events originating elsewhere. A brief outline is pro- 
vided of the increased turnover of trade and finance 
flows in recent decades. However, it is not immedi- 
ately obvious that such flows are genuinely global in 


their geographical scope, because they appear to be 
heavily concentrated in those countries which have 
shaped the international balance of power to their 
own advantage. The remaining sections focus on the 
institutional history of the regulation of trade and 
financial flows. Once again, they suggest the signifi- 
cance of the international balance of power, demon- 
strating that a global elite has successfully imprinted 
its interests in prevailing institutionalized regulatory 
norms. The political dominance of this elite has gen- 
erally overridden the search for systemic regulatory 
coherence, enhancing the degree to which difficulties 
in either trade or finance create knock-on problems in 
the other sphere. 
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Introduction 





The 1970s was a troubled, even crisis, decade for the 
advanced industrialized countries of the Western world. 
Growth rates fell quite substantially from their post- 
Second World War plateau, with both unemployment and 
inflation increasing rapidly. This led to the identification 
of a qualitatively new economic phenomenon, stagfla- 


tion, in which advanced industrialized countries seemed 
to be powerless to re-energize their economies but paid 
the price for attempting to do so in the form of accelerat- 
ing prices. The political response to perceptions of such 
powerlessness was a concerted reaction against govern- 
ment intervention in the economy. National controls on 
the free movement of capital, money, goods, services, 
and people were progressively eased, and the language 
of ‘markets’ began to dominate the way politicians talked 
about their economic priorities. International institutions 
were also given extra authority to deprive markets of the 
overwhelmingly national character that they had dis- 
played in the 1970s and to superimpose an increasingly 
global character in its place (see Ch. 16). 

The 2010s look set to be at least a similarly troubled 
decade, with all current predictions for the trajectory of the 
world economy in the immediate aftermath of the Great 
Recession suggesting that the end of the turbulence is by no 
means in sight. Growth rates amongst the advanced indus- 
trialized countries have been more badly affected since 
the onset of the global financial crisis than at any time in 
the 1970s, while unemployment is considerably higher 
now than it was then. As yet, though, there has been no 
evidence of the systematic rethink of governance priorities 
which occurred last time the world economy was gripped 
by a sense of endemic crisis. There have certainly been 
changes in individual aspects of regulation—especially in 
relation to the banking practices which are widely held to 
have precipitated the crisis—but the broader framework of 
regulation has remained intact. In general, both Western 
governments and the global governance institutions have 
stuck to the old story that, in essence, markets know best. 

The biggest surprise of the post-2007 global financial 
crisis is just how little looks likely to change as a result 


The globalization of trade and finance 


of the public policy response. The language of markets 
and the image of a largely self-regulating world econ- 
omy still tend to dominate when political parties say 
that they cannot protect jobs throughout the economy 
because of the overriding priority of paying back recent 
record increases in public debt. Ironically, though, the 
debt was only initially run up to such an extent to pro- 
tect the financial bottom line of an otherwise bank- 
rupt banking sector as well as the jobs in that sector. 
Governments have had to bail out the banks while 
refusing to support other industries, so the argument 
goes, otherwise global markets themselves will enact 
their own form of retribution by making the underly- 
ing economic situation even worse. It is global markets, 
then, that are commonly seen to have dictated the print- 
ing of money in enormous sums to be pumped freely 
into the banking system, and it is also global markets 
that allegedly dictate the embrace of austerity and its 
accompanying harsh economic medicines for the rest 
of the population. 

This might sound a bit like a Frankenstein's Monster 
scenario, in which the creation—here, economic global- 
ization—runs out of control and turns on its creator. In 
Shelley’s original story, though, the Monster ended its 
vengeful attacks on those who Frankenstein held dear by 
taking its own life, but we are currently a long way from 
the same ending with respect to economic globalization. 
This is because it is not globalization per se which some- 
how determines what governments can and cannot do 
in the wake of the global financial crisis. Rather, it is the 
structure of interests embedded within the choice of how 
to regulate economic globalization today which serves 
to circumscribe the range of possible outcomes. These 
interests show no signs of voluntarily withdrawing from 
the scene in the same way that Frankenstein's Monster 
did, which is why a replica of Shelley's denouement is 
not to be expected. The chapter proceeds to investigate 
this structure of interests, but first a few words are in 
order about the prevailing pattern of global trade and 
global finance itself. 





There remains significant disagreement in the academic 
literature about just how prevalent the trend towards 


genuine economic globalization actually is (Hay 2011). 
The word ‘globalization’ has become synonymous with 
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the time period of enhanced national market inte- 
gration since the crisis of the 1970s, but it also tends 
to be used—with varying degrees of analytical preci- 
sion—to describe the pattern of interdependent eco- 
nomic flows which has resulted (see Ch. 1). There have 
certainly been large increases over the last forty years 
in the integration of national markets for both traded 
goods and financial flows, but this does not mean in 
itself that the ensuing market arrangements incorpo- 
rate all countries of the world in any way evenly. As 
Held et al. (1999) have argued, it is important to dif- 
ferentiate between the ‘intensity and the 'extensity of 
supposedly global flows of trade and finance. Intensity 
measures reveal the degree to which national economic 
borders are now traversed by such flows: they indicate 
whether there are more than previously but remain 
silent on their geographical character. Extensity mea- 
sures, by contrast, focus on the geographical dispersal 
of contemporary trade and finance, asking not simply 
whether there are more such flows but also whether 
they systematically incorporate more countries of the 
world. The distinction, then, is between the speeding 
up and the spreading out of flows of trade and finance. 
Somewhat confusingly, the single word ‘globalization’ 
is frequently used to describe both resulting patterns, 
even though it would clearly be preferable to keep them 
analytically distinct. 

What seems to have occurred in general is the emer- 
gence of particular globalization ‘hotspots’ centred on 
the most advanced industrialized countries, in which 
there has been a significant intensification of cross- 
border economic activity (Pickel 2005). Intensity mea- 
sures therefore appear to capture the essence of these 
changes better, although this should not detract from 
the fact that in some very important cases—the emer- 
gence of the BRICs economies, for instance, as well as 
the continued rise of East Asia—a greater extensity of 
economic globalization is also apparent (see Ch. 5). At 
the same time, though, many of the poorest countries 
of the world remain largely untouched by the new eco- 
nomic structures and appear to have little connection 
to the prevailing structure of globalization hotspots. 
They have been largely bypassed, both intensively and 
extensively. 

Partly this is an issue of development, because the 
organization of cross-border economic activities has 
tended to focus only on the most advanced sectors 
of the world economy. Partly it is an issue of political 
asymmetries in the regulatory system for global trade 
and global finance, with the advanced industrialized 
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countries keeping most of the economic gains from 
globalization for themselves. As development issues 
are dealt with elsewhere in the book (see Ch. 28), this 
chapter focuses instead primarily on the regulatory 
principles on which global trade and global finance 
are today grounded. The aim is to highlight the means 
through which the balance of power in the inter-state 
system is imprinted on the regulation of global trade 
and global finance. This will enable students to concep- 
tualize the tendency towards economic globalization 
as a Clearly political process. Insofar as the crisis of the 
1970s resulted in greater trust being placed in market 
mechanisms to guide economic activity, for those mar- 
kets to exist as concrete historical phenomena they first 
had to be ‘made’ politically (see Box 27.1). 

When treated as a purely economic phenomenon, 
the most frequently cited indicator of globalization is 
the eye-catching increase in world trade witnessed in 
the last forty years. Here, then, we see evidence of the 
successful constitution of ever deeper international 
markets for traded goods. The relevant increase is dem- 
onstrated best by looking at standardized figures for the 
volume of world exports, because this allows for mean- 
ingful direct comparisons to be made. Taking the 2000 
figure as the baseline number of 100—which itself cor- 
responded in value terms to approximately US$8.6 tril- 
lion of world trade—this compares with standardized 
numbers of 22 for 1970, 37 for 1980, and 54 for 1990. In 
other words, in this take-off and early maturation stage 
of economic globalization, the volume of world exports 
grew by roughly a factor of 4.5 between 1970 and 2000, 
a factor of 3 between 1980 and 2000, and a factor of 2 
between 1990 and 2000 alone. This signifies an acceler- 
ating trend, and further increases in global trade after 
2000 continued to be marked until the destabilizing 
impact of the sub-prime crisis of 2007-8 (World Trade 
Organization 2009) (see Case Study 1). The figures for 
2009, in fact, represent the largest post-Second World 


| At its most basic, international trade occurs when the citizens 
i of one country produce a good that is subsequently consumed 
| by the citizens of another country. There is consequently a 
| geographical mismatch between the site of production and 


the site of consumption, with the good travelling across at least 
one national border to connect the producer economically 
with the consumer. The country producing the good for sale 

| elsewhere in the world is the exporter; the country in which | 
the good is eventually sold is the importer. 
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The sub-prime crisis brought significant numbers of Western 
banks to effective bankruptcy in 2007 and 2008. Only public bail- 
outs of unprecedented magnitude prevented individual crisis- 
hit banks from spreading their own financial woes contagiously 
around the whole sector. The sub-prime crisis arose because of 
the extent to which Western banks had misread available price 
signals and poured seemingly endless sums of ‘paper’ money into 
making cheap mortgage credit available (Schwartz 2009). House 
prices rose steeply in most Western countries from the end of 
the 1990s, temporarily masking the difficulties that the banks 
were bringing upon themselves by placing a huge bet that those 
increases would be permanent. Yet, when the housing market 
boom first began to unravel globally in 2007 they discovered the 
full effects of their overexposure to the so-called ‘toxic assets’ 
~ of mortgage-backed securities. A structure of adequate public 
authority over banks’ activities simply did not exist to stop them 
from getting themselves into such deep trouble by committing 


War year-on-year reduction in world trade: by recent 
historical standards the drop was a barely believable 12 
per cent. There was a significant rebound of 13.8 per 
cent in 2010, followed by slower growth of 5 per cent in 
2011 and slower still projected growth of 3.7 per cent for 
2012, but all this means that world trade is still signifi- 
cantly trending upwards despite the collapse in 2009. 
Between 1991 and 2011 the trend increase in merchan- 
dise exports was an annual 5.5 per cent, and the dollar 
value of world trade reached US$18.2 trillion in 2011, 
moving beyond the previous peak of US$16.0 trillion in 
2008 (World Trade Organization 2012). 

The figures also show that the world economy was 
becoming more systematically open to global trade 
from 1970s onwards. The relevant indicator here is the 


massively more money to their housing market bet than they 
actually owned (Shiller 2008). 

Banks took to lending in such a conspicuously reckless way 
because they were making lots of money in secondary mortgage 
markets from selling mortgage credit as quickly and with as lit- 
tle fuss as possible. The market in mortgage-backed securities 
was incredibly buoyant while the wider housing market bubble 
remained afloat. Whistleblower reports subsequently emerging 
from within the banking sector suggest that due diligence tests 
on customer creditworthiness were largely suspended as the 
credit bubble hit its peak (Muolo and Padilla 2008). In the United 
States, for example, ‘liar loans’ temporarily became a particularly 
profitable niche product for many banks, so-called because they 
required customers merely to state a level of household income 
to qualify for a loan rather than to demonstrate that their actual | 
earnings matched the stated earnings. | 

This raises the question of why governments did not do more | 
to prevent the development of the credit bubble by imposing | 
tighter regulations on banking activity. The dominant policy tra- | 
jectory worldwide for the past four decades, of course, has been 
the opposite one of financial liberalization, and the liberalizing 
trend has had strong support from the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and strategically significant countries of 
the G8. Restrictive banking legislation therefore has not fitted 
with the temper of the times since the collapse of the Bretton 
Woods settlement in the early 1970s, especially as the bank- 
ing sector has come to increased prominence in most countries | 
in terms of its ever greater contribution to national GDP. The | 
liberalizing trend aside, though, there seems to be one factor 
specific to the recent credit bubble that appears to explain gov- 
ernments’ reluctance to intervene against it. The credit bubble 
fed increases in house prices, the buoyant housing market fed 
enhanced feelings of wealth among the population, and these 
feelings in turn fed heightened consumer confidence. The 
resulting consumer boom created the growth dynamics that all 
governments treat as essential to their re-election prospects. 


ratio of growth in global trade to growth in global GDP. 
If the two numbers are exactly the same, and therefore 
the ratio is 1:1, all increases in world export demand are 
fully accounted for by the fact that the world economy 
is becoming richer as a whole, and not by the fact that it 
is becoming generically more open to trade. However, 
taking 1970-2000 as a single time period, the ratio 
was 1.77:1, showing that increases in global trade were 
almost double those of global GDP. Between 2000 and 
2011, even allowing for the collapse of merchandise 
trade in 2009, it has been more than double (all figures 
calculated from World Trade Organization 2007, 2012). 

On their own, though, the figures here can only 
demonstrate unequivocally an increasing inten- 
sity of global trade flows. The extensity figures are 
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significantly more complex and can, in truth, only 
be presented on a case-by-case basis to conclude with 
any certainty that a particular country is experiencing 
the globalization of trade extensively as well as inten- 
sively. In general, extensity factors are more likely to 
be apparent the more deeply embedded a country is 
within a regional trading agreement (Farrell, Hettne, 
and Van Langenhove 2005). Yet even here the geo- 
graphical pattern of the observed extensity will almost 
certainly be more pronounced within the regional bloc 
than beyond its borders. Those borders in fact often 
present a good proxy for the outer limits of the global- 
ization of trade flows. 

The same tends to be true of financial flows which 
are activated as a means of ensuring that new plant 
and machinery can be paid for in one country but 
physically established in another. This is called foreign 
direct investment and is the most obvious example of 
the extensity of flows of global finance (Jensen 2008). 
However, most of the more remarkable changes in 
global financial markets since the 1970s are of a quali- 
tatively different nature (see Box 27.2). They do not 
require money to change hands in any conventional 
sense, and therefore the relevant flows do not have a 
geographical character consistent with a movement 
across space. Most financial markets today have a 
global component, insofar as advances in computer 
technology allow their trading relationships to be 
accessed by anyone who has a suitable network con- 
nection. Yet the trading itself typically takes place 
through highly capitalized and reputable counter- 
parties—banks, insurance companies, hedge funds, 


professional investment bodies, pension funds, etc.— 
swapping giant IOUs, which are either added to or sub- 
tracted from their ‘paper’ position at the end of each 










Even though the language and economic imagery used to 
describe the two is often the same, in practice the dynamics of | 
| international finance differ substantially from those of interna- 
tional trade. Except for the case of foreign direct investment, it | 
| is very difficult to think of examples from the financial sphere | 
in which ene country ‘produces’ money for another country to | 
‘consume’ Activity generally takes place on financial markets | 
through taking paper positions using advanced information 
technology networks—financial products only very rarely flow 
across borders in any straightforward import/export sense. 
What makes finance international is the scale of its reach into, 
and influence over, global politics. 
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day’s trading. At most in this instance it might be pos- 
sible to talk about intensity measures. 

However, we should be under no illusions about 
just how significant trading flows on financial markets 
now are. The average daily turnover on world currency 
markets alone was US$3.98 trillion in 2010, up by one- 
fifth from the previous survey in 2007. This means that 
while world merchandise trade has increased on aver- 
age by 5.5 per cent per year between 1991 and 2011, 
over the same time period average daily turnover on 
world currency markets has increased in total by a stag- 
gering 675 per cent (Bank for International Settlements 
2010). To write the most up-to-date figure out in long- 
hand requires the addition of ten noughts after the 3, 
the 9, and the ‘8. Flows of global finance consequently 
completely dwarf flows of global trade, with the dollar 
value of currency market turnover alone being pretty 
much eighty times higher than the dollar value of all 
countries’ export activities in aggregate. Moreover, 
outstanding positions on currency markets are them- 
selves only a fraction of those on derivatives contracts, 
the type of financial instrument to which banks found 
themselves hopelessly overexposed after the sub-prime 
crisis. While not as big in purely monetary terms, 
bond markets have also recently been in the news as 
the sub-prime crisis evolved through various other 
forms into the eurozone debt crisis (see Box 27.6). It 
was adverse patterns of trading on bond markets which 
pushed the debt repayment schedules of Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Cyprus, Ireland, and, in particular, Greece so 
high that they were required to seek external support 
in exchange for commitments to enhanced levels of 
public spending cuts. 

Trading patterns on financial markets tend to become 
newsworthy in circumstances of high speculative pres- 
sure. A large proportion of the US$3.98 trillion of daily 
turnover on world currency markets, for instance, now 
represents currencies being bought and sold for purely 
speculative purposes (Kenen 1996). Such speculation 
represents two things. On the one hand, it is a bet placed 
on the power of private financial institutions to force 
the movement in relative currency prices that they most 
desire. On the other hand, it is a bet placed against gov- 
ernments ability to maintain a truly autonomous policy 
course in the face of the disciplinary power of private 
financial institutions. 

However, the source of such attacks is by no means 
evenly spread geographically, because neither is the 
ownership of financial assets. Global finance is spatially 
concentrated in the North Atlantic economy. Indeed, 
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the concentration is so marked—and intensifying— 
that the adjective ‘global’ is questionable as a descrip- 
tion of both the character of financial flows in the world 
economy and the recent crisis which ensued when those 
flows suddenly dried up. According to figures produced 
by the McKinsey Global Institute just before the onset 
of the crisis in 2007, two-thirds of the world’s US$196 
trillion of active financial assets were held in the US, the 
UK, and Western Europe. Despite the continued rise of 
East Asia in global trade and the emergence of China 
as a genuine trading superpower, global financial flows 
have not followed the same pattern in a gradual shift in 
their centre of gravity to the East (Hirst, Thompson, and 
Bromley 2009). 


There are more flows of trade and finance around the 
world economy today than at any previous time, but care 
should be taken about the precise sense in which such 
flows are labelled as ‘global’. 


The increase in world trade since 1970 is dramatic, 
although it might be that the process of regional economic 
integration accounts for those changes more readily than 
the process of genuine global economic integration. 


Trading on financial markets only very rarely involves 
money physically changing hands, so that the 
consequences of such trading are much more likely to 
have a genuinely global reach than its pattern. 








The regulation of global trade 


The Bretton Woods Conference was held in 1944 in 
the New England town of that name. The Conference 
was attended by forty-four soon to be victorious Allied 
countries from 1-22 July of that year. It was organized 
in an attempt to design a post-war governance struc- 
ture for the Western world that would prevent the 
world economy from returning to the Great Depression 
that had so blighted lives and livelihoods in the preced- 
ing decade (see Ch. 16). The new Keynesian economic 
theory of that time suggested that it was output rather 
than prices which adjusted to global imbalances in 
trade, thus forcing national economies into a repetitive 
cycle of reduced production and job losses. The ensu- 
ing severe rises in unemployment preceded the political 
mobilization of many European populations to radical 
right-wing ideologies in the 1930s, and Keynes was 
determined that the structure of global trade should 
be stabilized in order to prevent history from repeating 
itself on this point. 

His priority was to create a multilateral institution 
that would facilitate continual expansions in global 
trade. The proposed institution was to be called the 
International Trade Organization (ITO). However, con- 
certed dissent domestically within US politics meant 
that President Truman did not even bother sending the 
final bill to Congress for ratification. It was deemed too 
interventionist for US politicians’ tastes, for it would 
have introduced common conditions on things such as 
labour and environmental standards in order to create 
a genuine level playing field for the conduct of global 
trade (Deese 2007). In the 1940s the United States 
was by far the world’s largest exporter, and so an ITO 


without the US was deemed unthinkable. The plans for 
its introduction were therefore hastily dropped, lead- 
ing to the establishment instead in 1947 of an ostensibly 
interim institution, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 

The GATT provided a negotiating context in which 
any country could extend tariff concessions agreed 
bilaterally to third countries. Yet by the 1990s it had 
become increasingly unsuited to the purpose for which 
it was designed (Hoekman and Kostecki 2009). As new 
entrants emerged within global trade patterns, the 
need to negotiate every third-country contract indi- 
vidually meant that the whole process had become 
unwieldy (Mavroidis 2008). There was widespread 
concern among policy-makers that the gridlock which 
had dogged the final round of GATT negotiations was 
more than a temporary blip and would become a con- 
sistent feature of all future attempts to use its negoti- 
ating framework. That round hence passed provisions 
for GATT’s formal demise, replacing it with a perma- 
nent institution designed to embed free trade norms in 
international law with multilateral reach. The body that 
today is formally charged with overseeing the regula- 
tion of export activity is the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), established in 1995 at the culmination of the 
search for an institution of this nature (see Box 27.3). 

The WTO prides itself on being a member-based 
organization and, as of late 2013, it has 159 mem- 
bers. The majority of these members are developing 
countries, over 20 per cent of the entire membership 
having the United Nations-approved designation of 
least-developed country. The principal export goods 
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Box 27.3 The most favoured nation 
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The most favoured nation (MFN) principle provided the bed- 
rock of GATT negotiations, being formally laid down in GATT 
Article |. It stated that any preferential trading agreement 
reached with one country should be extended to other coun- 
tries. The aim—which also continues to be the case under the 
WTO system—was to disqualify countries from using asym- 
metric tariffs in order to impose higher trading costs on one | 
country than another. The assumption underpinning the 
MEN principle is that a higher proportion of world GDP will | 
be traded globally when trade takes place on a level playing | 
| field. The principle has been distorted, however, by the move | 
| towards regional trading blocs such as the European Union, the | 
| North American Free Trade Agreement, and the Association of 
| Southeast Asian Nations. Such arrangements allow countries | 
to set lower tariffs for their in-bloc trading partners than for | 
countries outside the bloc. This is why some globalization pur- | 
ists argue that regional trade agreements are an impediment to 
| genuine economic globalization. 


for many developing countries are in agriculture and 
textiles, but these sectors are among the least compre- 
hensively covered by the WTO's free trade agreements 
(McCalla and Nash 2008). This means that the incen- 
tives of membership for such countries lies less in the 
direct welfare gains resulting from enhanced export 
earnings than in other mechanisms. 

Most developing countries have fragile public 
finances, and they depend for their continued finan- 
cial viability on the capacity to tap the global finan- 
cial system for flows of investment capital originating 
from overseas. If developing countries are to benefit 
from inward capital flows they need to secure a positive 
assessment of their economic outlook in the regular 
country reports written by the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the global credit rating agencies. This 
in turn revolves around finding ways of assuring global 
investors that the rule of law is sufficiently established 
to prevent the state from appropriating overseas finan- 
cial investments and to guarantee that the success of 
those investments will be determined solely by market 
mechanisms (Sinclair 2005). Membership of the WTO 
ensures not only that its specific free trade rules are 
internalized, but also that its broader market-based 
mind-set permeates the general approach to issues 
of macroeconomic management. For many develop- 
ing countries, then, joining the WTO is as much as 
anything a signalling device designed to offer assur- 
ances to global investors that any money committed to 
their country is likely to remain safe. Decisions about 
WTO membership for such countries are thereby shot 
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through with global power relationships. The WTO is 
much more important to them than their membership 
is to the WTO. 

This is the reason why developing countries continue 
to sign up for membership even though large question 
marks continue to be placed against the assumption that 
membership confers on them unequivocal benefits as 
potential exporters. The WTO has been notoriously bad 
at getting advanced industrialized countries to remove 
the systems of agricultural support which prevent many 
developing countries from making the most of their com- 
parative advantage in thisarea. The process of accession 
for the average developing country therefore involves it 
being required to lift restrictions on rich-country access 
to its non-agricultural markets, but in the absence of 
reciprocal agreements providing it with enhanced access 
to rich-country agricultural markets. Existing WTO 
members have increasingly used the accession process to 
impose ever more stringent conditions on entry for new 
members, who are required to harmonize many of their 
economic laws with those of existing members, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not it makes economic sense to do so. 
As a consequence, the accession process has steadily got 
longer, more costly, and increasingly dominated by the 
requirement for applicant states to make political con- 
cessions (Basra 2012). 

The situation is very different for the countries of the 
G8 in general, and the United States and the European 
Union in particular. With their huge consumer markets 
and their ability to reposition small economies in effect 
as their trade captives, it would be possible for them, if 
necessary, to create exactly the same trading relation- 
ships in a series of bilateral agreements as membership of 
the WTO creates for them multilaterally. The export sec- 
tors of many developing countries are oriented almost 
solely to trade either with the US or the EU, and if they 
refuse to abide by the demands of their larger trading 
partner the retaliation for independently minded behav- 
iour is likely to come at a considerable cost to their export 
earnings. The credibility of the US and the EU in the 
global trading system arises from the power that follows 
their dominant position with respect to smaller trading 
partners, not from their membership of the WTO. The 
credibility of the WTO, by contrast, is wholly dependent 
on keeping the US and the EU on board and engaged as 
active participants. This gives the US and the EU signifi- 
canthold over the policy output of the WTO. 

The structure of decision-making at the WTO con- 
sequently reflects the fact that power is not distributed 
symmetrically amongst the institution's membership. 
Votes are not taken on individual measures to build up 
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With over 150 members, perhaps the most important issue for 
the WTO is whether it embraces decision-making structures that 
are effective but exclusionary, or more drawn-out but increas- 
ingly participatory. Until now it has consistently resolved this ten- 
sion by prioritizing the speed of reaching final decisions over the 
democratic credentials of the decision-making process. That pro- 
cess at Ministerial Meetings is typically open at most to twenty 
members: all of the most powerful developed countries plus 
representatives of other groupings within the WTO. Bangladesh, 
for instance, often represents the whole of the least-developed 
countries’ grouping. Even here, these twenty members do not 

_ begin the trade negotiations from scratch. Rather, they are pre- 

sented with a pre-agreed list of priorities, negotiated before the 
Ministerial Meeting by members of the Quad. 


incrementally a body of international trade law that is 
acceptable to a majority of WTO members. Instead, at 
every WTO Ministerial Meeting members must decide 
whether to accept as a whole a package of reforms known 
as the Single Undertaking (Narlikar 2003). The economic 
substance of this package is largely agreed in advance, 
so the politics of the meetings themselves subsequently 
tend to focus merely on delivering sufficient inducements 
to secure reluctant members’ nominal consent for the 
Single Undertaking (Gallagher 2005). The US and the 
EU hold the most prominent position as regards the pre- 
agreement process, increasing the likelihood that their 
interests will be satisfied by the outcome of Ministerial 
Meetings (see Box 27.4). It is also the most developed 
countries who seek the developing world’s incorporation 
into their trade agendas, not the other way around. The 
US and the EU take much larger diplomatic delegations 
to Ministerials than anyone else, in an attempt to increase 
the chances that other countries will sign up to the Single 
Undertaking. This merely multiplies the advantage they 
already possess in having by far the largest diplomatic 
missions in constant contact with the WTO at its perma- 
nent headquarters in Geneva (Koul 2005). 

The consistent exposure of the world’s poorest coun- 
tries to the agenda-setting power of the world’s richest 
countries has led to accusations from the WTO’s critics 


e The move to disband the GATT in favour of the law-making 
WTO system was an attempt to create more straightforward 
negotiations for global free trade. 


e Developing countries’ decisions about whether to become 
members of the WTO are often heavily influenced by the 


Historically, the informal alliance of the Quad consisted of the 
US and the EU (the two global trade powerhouses), Japan (with 
its ability to bring Asian countries into agreements), and Canada 
(balancing EU with NAFTA interests but also representing Cairns 
Group concerns for agricultural liberalization). With subsequent 
changes in internal power structures in the WTO, however, there 
are now competing G4 groupings. A new Quad has emerged, 
comprising the US and the EU (still the powerhouses), Brazil, 
and India (newly industrializing countries with huge potential 
consumer markets, but positioned differently on the question | 
of agricultural liberalization). Whichever G4 grouping prevails 
on any particular issue, most developing countries still have no 
access to agenda-setting power. | 





of its inherent democratic deficit, and to concerted oppo- 
sition to its influence (Howse 2007). The Ministerials at 
Seattle in 1999 and Cancün in 2003 were subjected to 
such high-profile protests from civil society groups that 
subsequent Ministerials have been scheduled for places 
that are much less accessible to global gatherings of a 
similar nature. Early protests against the WTO were 
organized primarily under the ‘anti-globalization’ ban- 
ner. In an important sense, though, this was a misno- 
mer, because the vast majority of protestors were against 
neither trade nor globalization per se. Their objections 
were rather to the introduction of specific multilateral 
trade rules which to their minds almost exclusively ben- 
efited the world’s richest countries, as well as to being 
told repeatedly by their governments that this was the 
only type of economic globalization the world could 
experience (Amoore 2005). Even if the effects which 
drew the protestors’ attention are merely evidence of the 
operation of the international balance of power, it shows 
that the WTO is faced with a very real dilemma. While 
it could not survive as a credible multilateral institution 
without the active participation of the trading power- 
houses of the US and the EU, the practical implications 
of their actual participation as agenda-setters denies the 
WTO the status of credibly democratic institution in 
most people’s eyes (Tabb 2004). 


political pressures that are placed upon them to demonstrate 
their commitment to the existing world economic order. 


When they act in concert, the US and the EU are almost always 
able to get their interests imprinted into WTO law, even if 
majority opinion amongst WTO members is against them. 
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The regulation of global finance also suffers from civil 
society accusations of democratic deficit, even though 
this particular structure of regulation has none of the 
democratic pretensions associated with the WTO's 
one-member-one-vote system (Gill 2008). The con- 
tents of global financial regulation are decided largely 
within expert rather than political communities, and 
the objectives of global financial regulation are deter- 
mined almost solely by the countries that finance 
the maintenance of the regulatory system. The two 
principal bodies in this respect are the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, both of which 
date back to the original Bretton Woods agreements 
of the 1940s. The formal task of the IMF is to provide 
short-term monetary assistance to countries struggling 
with financial instability; that of the World Bank is 
to provide longer-term monetary assistance to coun- 
tries seeking enhanced development prospects. Both 
institutions prefer to present themselves as providing 
purely technical help to countries in economic distress. 
Yet their willingness to embrace the use of condition- 
alities in return for loans immediately politicizes their 
activities (see Ch. 28). Just as with the new accession 
demands placed on potential WTO members, IMF and 
World Bank conditionalities create a context in which 
national politicians have often had to ignore their elec- 
toral mandates and sacrifice their domestic political 
legitimacy in order to satisfy the institutions’ demands 
(see Box 27.5). 

Once more, though, it would be a mistake to think 
of contemporary protest movements being somehow 
against finance per se. As financial flows increasingly 
take the ephemeral form of constantly recycled IOUs, 
it is not their materiality (or lack of it) which makes 
them the focus of protestors’ activities so much as the 
ideological effects they are seen to carry in their wake. 
Groups like the Occupy movement have criticized the 
workings of global finance because the self-regulating 
nature of financial flows has resulted in further concen- 
trations of wealth in the hands of the already well-to-do 
(Chomsky 2012). The overall logic of redistribution in 
the post-war Keynesian era was from rich to poor, but 
since the first attempts were made in the 1970s to re- 
establish a framework of self-regulating financial mar- 
kets that logic has been completely reversed. Moreover, 
unlike the regulatory system presided over by the 
WTO, this is not a case of rich countries getting their 





way at the expense of poor countries. As Occupy’s slo- 
gan of ‘We are the 9996 implies, in the realm of finance 
it is the super-rich of all countries whose interests are 
primarily protected (see Case Study 2). 

One of the main reasons that the IMF and the World 
Bank draw dissent from civil society activists is because 
they are the most visible formal symbols of the institu- 
tionalized power of global finance (Porter 2005). From 
this perspective, their policy interventions in suppos- 
edly sovereign countries are regarded merely as a mani- 
festation of that power. A widespread perception exists 
today that those who are able to shape the price struc- 
ture of financial markets through their trading activities 
now routinely discipline the political aspirations of all 
parties seeking election to government (Duménil and 
Lévy 2004). The image being depicted in talk of disci- 
plinary effects is that of a transferral of power, whereby 
individuals working in private financial institutions 
have usurped the power traditionally ascribed to gov- 
ernments under systems of representative democracy. 
The economic fate of populations is therefore not nec- 
essarily in their own hands—their choice of what poli- 
cies to vote for being largely pre-empted by the ability 
of actors in financial markets to override decisions to 
which they are opposed (Mason 2012). Nobody elected 
these market actors to make political decisions on their 
behalf, but this increasingly is what appears to happen 
in practice. 


Box 27. 
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IMF and World Bank conditionalities are so named because 

| they ensure that countries qualify for financial assistance not 
on the grounds of the need in their impoverished communi- 
ties, but only on condition that they follow the policy objec- 
tives laid down by the institutions. This gives IMF and World 
Bank officials, in effect, the power to determine policies in 
many developing countries, sometimes taking that power | 
away from democratically elected governments. The Bretton 
Woods institutions have often been accused by their crit- 
ics of selecting policy objectives drawn only from within the 
ideological perspective of Western free market capitalism, thus 

o destroying local economic customs and traditions, and lead- 

_ ing to the forced reconstitution of local economic lifestyles. In 

this way the critics allege that the institutions operate as covert 

© agents of Western foreign economic policy, preparing devel- 
oping countries for investment by Western firms by making | 
them more ‘familiar’, legally and culturally, to those firms. 
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Private financial institutions—most prominently 
banks—have a vested interest in the defence of the 
existing price structure of financial assets, because 
their wealth and that of their shareholders is intimately 
linked to that price structure (Watson 2007). Such 
defence typically involves the introduction of a strict 
counter-inflationary policy to ensure that inflationary 
pressures are squeezed out of the economy as a whole. 
Currency traders have shown themselves to be only 
too willing to sell off the currencies of countries where 
they doubt the strength of the government’s counter- 
inflationary commitment. These are attempts to ensure 
that the government moves quickly to give them a pol- 
icy more to their liking. This has had the most obvi- 
ous effect on the policy platforms of traditionally social 
democratic parties, who in the post-war Keynesian era 
tended to place a higher priority on combating unem- 
ployment than on combating inflation. The perception 
that financial markets hand out punishments to par- 
ties who fail to privilege the fight against inflation over 
everything else is considered by many to be enough 
on its own to force traditionally left-of-centre parties 
into a systematic rethink (see Box 27.6). It is almost 
certainly no coincidence that most social democratic 
parties have moved really quite substantially to the 
right on questions of monetary policy in recent years 
(Notermans 2007). 

However, the regulation of global finance has not 
always been conducted in this way. Both the IMF and 
the World Bank have embraced quite substantial ele- 
ments of ‘mission creep’ since their inception to bring 
them to where they are today. As formally inscribed in 
the original Bretton Woods agreements, the priority of 
global economic governance at the end of the Second 


= 


The eurozone debt crisis is one of the many aftershocks origi- 
nating from the sub-prime crisis of 2007-8. The source of the 
initial disturbances to global finance resulted from banks’ failure 
to anticipate that their gigantic investments in mortgage-backed 
securities could lead them to hold equally gigantic losses on 
their balance sheets. This was a problem specifically of private 
debt, but it triggered increasing investor suspicion of all forms of 


debt. The countries at the heart of the eurozone crisis—Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Cyprus, Portugal, and Ireland—had not previously 
experienced major difficulties selling new public debt on bond 
o markets to replace old public debt. After the change in investor 
attitude following the sub-prime crisis, though, they were sud- 
denly forced to pay such high rates of interest on new public debt 


World War was to stimulate free market flows of traded 
goods rather than to stimulate free market flows of 
finance. The successful long-term development that 
the World Bank was intended to oversee was assumed 
to be the outcome of stable trading conditions, and, in 
an attempt to enhance such stability, obstacles in the 
form of capital controls were placed on the movement 
of finance between one country and another (Crotty 
and Epstein 1996). Today's excessive paper trading of 
increasingly complex and increasingly abstract finan- 
cial instruments was completely unthinkable under 
the remit of the original Bretton Woods agreements. 
Market self-regulation of finance was formally dis- 
qualified in this period. The IMF was responsible for 
policing such a system, ensuring that capital controls 
remained robust and that private financial institutions 
could not circumvent them (Goodman and Pauly 1993). 

In effect, the IMF was initially designed as a sub- 
sidiary regulator of global trade. At the very least, in 
its day-to-day activities it was the regulator of heavily 
restrictive global financial conditions in which trade 
could flourish. It is somewhat ironic that the WTO 
system now arguably does this in reverse. Given that 
a primary reason for WTO membership for develop- 
ing countries is as a signalling device to international 
investors, the WTO can now be seen as a trade regula- 
tor assisting in the maintenance of the financial regime. 

This role reversal demonstrates quite clearly that the 
political settlement which cast finance in the role of 
servant to the rest of the worldeconomy was only short- 
lived. In a series of steps between 1971 and 1973, the 
Nixon administration first backed the US away from 
its currency responsibilities within the Bretton Woods 
system and then formally reneged on them altogether 


increasingly expensive to recycle. This situation was exacerbated | 
by the fact that they no longer had the autonomy to set their 
own monetary policy to try to force down the cost of their debt 
recycling. A single monetary policy operates for the eurozone, 
as determined in Frankfurt by the European Central Bank (ECB). 
Critics of the ECB argue that it continually marginalizes the inter- 
ests of peripheral members of Economic and Monetary Union 
and that eurozone monetary policy consequently follows the 
Bundesbank policy model of strict counter-inflationary ortho- 
doxy designed specifically to cater for German interests. The 
insistence of German Chancellor, Angela Merkel, that the ECB 
continue on its preset policy course throughout the worst of the 
eurozone crisis did nothing to dispel such accusations. 





_ issues, which meant that their previous debt holdings became 
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The #Occupy hashtag was established to allow a disparate group 
of protest movements to share a common virtual space and to 
act as a platform for mobilizing resistance to the prevailing inter- 
national economic order. The various Occupy groups have all 
been animated by the impression that the world economy is run 
to aset of rules designed specifically to allow the power vested 
in finance and corporations to continue unabated. Their sense 
of picking up on genuinely global concerns is perfectly captured 
in the movement's main slogan, ‘We are the 99%’, first used as a 
Tumblr blog page in August 2011. Occupiers began setting up 


(Strange 1998). The system relied on US dollars being 
available freely in the world economy at a fixed rate rel- 
ative to the price of gold, which had the effect of fixing 
all exchange rates with respect to one another. Once the 
Nixon administration had allowed the value of the dol- 
lar to be set by global financial market activity rather 
than by government commitment to currency pegs, 
all currencies eventually floated against one another 
(Gardner 1980). As soon as this happened, incen- 
tives arose for the advanced industrialized countries 
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camps the following month, and the call for a global protest on 
15 October 2011 triggered events encompassing 951 cities in 
eighty-two countries. 

Unsurprisingly, given the context in which the movement | 
was formed, the most high-profile Occupy camps have been 
established in close proximity to the global financial centres— 
primarily New York but also London—that were seen to be at the 
heart of the sub-prime crisis. Concerns were projected outwards 
from a critique of the dubious morality of predatory lending 
to exhorting the majority population to ‘reclaim our mortgaged 
future’ (Occupy Wall Street 2011). In a reference to the popular 
protests that forced the end of autocratic rule in Egypt earlier in 
2011, Occupy the London Stock Exchange referred to its strug- 
gle against the ‘global Mubarak . . . [of] . .. undemocratic global 
institutions and financialised capitalism’ (The Occupied Times of | 
London, 25 October 2011). The broad aim in this respect is for 
people to ‘stop being a debt slave to [their] banker’ (The Occupied 
Times of London, 16 October 2011) and to ‘refuse to pay for the 
banks’ crisis’ (Occupy London Stock Exchange 2011). In this way, 
the Occupy movement has sought to re-personalize the sub- 
prime crisis, blaming the people who control egregiously sized 
flows of money for the subsequent widespread economic dis- 
tress rather than the mysterious forces of ‘the market’. 

Given the geographical breadth of the movement and its con- 
scious rejection of internal hierarchies, those who have an inter- 
est in preserving the global status quo have spotted a potentially 
soft target in the absence of a clearly defined single objective. 
Each camp, though, has actually published a statement of aims 
containing a multiplicity of demands. They have ranged from 
broad objectives, including more opportunities for a generation 
in danger of being economically bypassed by the fallout from the 
sub-prime crisis and greater equality in income distribution to 
alleviate the worst extremes of poverty, to more specific ob jec- 
tives, including the introduction of a Robin Hood tax on global 
financial transactions, the closing of loopholes which permit legal 
tax avoidance, and the introduction in unmediated form of the 
proposed Volcker Rule for separating commercial from invest- 
ment banking. All such demands can be traced back to a common 
underlying concern: the effect of concentrated money holdings 
on creating conditions conducive to their owners’ further enrich- 
ment and the related bypassing of the interests of the 99%. 


to dismantle their capital controls in an attempt to 
attract flows of global finance. This they duly did, and 
the shackles that Bretton Woods had placed on global 
finance were released (see Ch.1). The origins of today’s 
experience of an increasingly politically assertive finan- 
cial sector can be dated to this time (Helleiner 1994). 
While the decision which did most to produce this 
outcome was taken unilaterally by a US president, it 
would be too simplistic to say that this benefited the 
United States as a whole in any straightforward way. 
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At the very least, it is obvious that not everyone in that 
country benefited equally. Nixon’s dissolution of the 
original Bretton Woods agreements forwarded a spe- 
cifically elite interest within US society, and the results 
in terms of reproducing that interest have been spec- 
tacular. In its manifesto against the 1 per cent dictat- 
ing terms to everyone else, the Occupy movement has 
noted that since the re-emergence of global finance and 
the accompanying move to less progressive systems 
of taxation the wealthiest 1 per cent of US society has 
seen its post-tax income triple in thirty years while that 
of the bottom 90 per cent has pretty much stagnated. 
The structure of support for the banks in the midst of 
the global financial crisis follows much the same pat- 
tern, again ensuring that the wealthiest 1 per cent were 
the big winners, whereas almost everyone else’s real 
income declined. The ability of banks to continue to 
make money in the way they see fit has been largely 


Conclusion 


The move towards market self-regulation has been 
the most noteworthy trend of the last forty years in 
the spheres of both global trade and global finance. 
Yet, as the dramatic downturn in world trade in the 
immediate aftermath of the sub-prime crisis shows, 
the complementarity of regulatory forms is not nec- 
essarily synonymous with an internally coherent 
regulatory system. Regulatory coherence arises only 
when there are overarching economic regime features 
which necessitate the imposition of regulatory con- 
straints on one sphere in order to facilitate regulatory 
effectiveness in the other. Recent changes in global 
economic governance priorities increasingly rule out 
such a scenario. 

Such shifts have occurred to reflect the structure of 
political interests embedded in global trade and global 
finance. Whenever an explanation is required for why 


Questions 


protected, whereas ordinary people have paid the price 
for the ensuing austerity, finding it much more difficult 
than previously to make ends meet (Jackson 2012). 


) There is much more ‘money’ in the world today than 
goods to spend it on, with the dollar value of total 
domestic financial assets around five times higher than 
world GDP. 


Under the Bretton Woods system of the immediate 


post-Second World War era, finance was stripped of its 
global activities and generally boxed in by political decree 
so that it would serve the interests of stable global trade 
relations. 


The regulatory system monitored by the IMF is now often 
viewed as being a crucial ingredient of a broader political 
structure of finance which favours a global elite. 








a particular trade or finance policy took the form it 
did, one can do much worse than to try to match that 
form to the underlying balance of power in the world 
economy. At the very least, this is likely to lead to better 
answers than simply assuming that some mysterious 
force associated with economic globalization necessi- 
tated the change. Governments today often try to sell 
unpopular policies to their populations by denying that 
they had a choice if they wanted to remain on board 
with the logic of globalization. In truth, though, this 
usually means that they were not prepared—or simply 
felt themselves unable—to challenge the existing bal- 
ance of power. In the case of trade, this rests primarily 
with the global powerhouses of the US and the EU, and 
in the case of finance, with a global elite who operate 
from the world’s major financial centres such as New 
York and London. 


UW 


1 Is ‘globalization’ a good description of the way in which flows of trade and finance are now 


conducted in the world economy? 


2 Do significant political implications follow from distinguishing carefully between the 


intensity and extensity of global economic flows? 
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3 Why does the current structure of global economic governance provoke such resentment 
among members of the Occupy movement? 

4 What implications has the failure of the International Trade Organization had for 
subsequent attempts to tie trade globalization to the introduction of progressive social 
conditions of production? 

5 Does the WTO promote genuine trade globalization or an asymmetric trade globalization 
favouring developed countries? 

6 Explain the way in which the IMF appears to have become all-powerful in its relationship 
with developing countries. 

7 Assess the mechanisms through which financial interests have been able to exert 
enhanced disciplinary power over government policy. 

8 Insofar as finance was the servant of world trade under the original Bretton Woods 
agreements, is it now unequivocally the master? 

9 Should the sub-prime crisis be viewed as the major export of the US to the world 
economy of the past ten years? 

10 Is a ‘new Bretton Woods’ necessary if regulatory coherence is once again to be introduced 
between the spheres of global trade and global finance? 
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Since 1945 we have witnessed nearly seventy years 
of unprecedented official development policies and 
impressive global economic growth. Yet global polar- 
ization continues to increase, with the economic gap 
between the richest and poorest states and people 
growing. While the richest twenty states increased 
their GDP per capita by nearly 300 per cent between 
the early 1960s and 2002, the poorest twenty achieved 
an increase of 20 per cent (World Bank 2009). Box 28.1 
shows that, as a discipline, International Relations has 
been slow to engage with issues of development and 
poverty. 

Poverty, hunger, and disease remain widespread, 
and women and girls continue to comprise the major- 
ity of the world’s poorest people. Moreover, this gen- 
eral situation is not confined to the part of the world 
that we have traditionally termed the ‘South’ or the 
Third World. Particularly since the 1980s and 1990s, 
the worldwide promotion of neo-liberal economic 
policies (the so-called Washington Consensus) by 
global governance institutions has been accompanied 
by high levels of inequality within and between states. 
During this period, many of the Second World, for- 
mer Eastern bloc countries, were incorporated into 
the Third World, as the transition to market econo- 
mies saw millions of people previously cushioned by 
the state thrown into poverty. At the same time, the 
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Traditionally, the discipline focused on issues relating to 
inter-state conflict, and regarded human security and 
development as separate areas. 


Mainstream realist and liberal scholars neglected the 
challenges presented to human well-being by the existence 
of global underdevelopment. 


Dependency theorists were interested in persistent and 
deepening inequality and relations between North 

and South, but they received little attention in the 
discipline. 


During the 1990s debate flourished, and several subfields 
developed or emerged that touched on matters of poverty, 
development, and hunger, albeit tangentially (e.g. global 


post-2008 financial and economic crisis saw devel- 
oped countries contributing 19 million to the global 
hungry (FAO 2012). In the Third World countries, the 
adverse impact of globalization was felt acutely (see 
Ch. 1), as countries were forced to adopt free market 
policies as a condition of debt rescheduling, in the 
hope of attracting new investment to spur develop- 
ment. Gendered outcomes of these neo-liberal eco- 
nomic policies have been noted, although the global 
picture is very mixed, with other factors such as class, 
race, and ethnicity contributing to local outcomes 
(Buvinic 1997: 39). 

The enormity of the challenges was recognized by 
the UN in 2000 with the acceptance of the Millennium 
Development Goals (www.undp.org). These set time- 
limited, quantifiable targets across eight areas, ranging 
from poverty to health, gender (see Chs 12 and 17), 
education, environment, and development. The first 
goal was the eradication of extreme poverty and hun- 
ger, with the target of halving the proportion of people 
living on less than a dollar a day by 2015. Table 28.1 
shows the continuing incidence of poverty for selected 
countries. 

The attempts of the majority of governments, inter- 
governmental organizations, and non-governmental 
organizations since 1945 to address global hunger and 
poverty can be categorized into two very broad types, 


Box 28.1 International Relations theory and the marginalization of priority 





environmental politics, gender, international political 
economy). 


More significant in the 1990s, in raising within the discipline 
the concerns of the majority of humanity and states, were 
the contributions from postcolonial theorists, Marxist 
theorists (Hardt and Negri), scholars adopting a human 
security approach (Nef, Thomas), and the few concerned 
directly with development (Saurin, Weber). 

Interest in poverty, development, and hunger has increased 
with the advent of globalization. 

Most recently, social unrest in many parts of the world and 
the fear of terrorism have acted as a spur for greater 
diplomatic activity. 
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Table 28.1 Percentage of population living in poverty 
measured by national standards 
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| Country % of population | Year | 
| Central African Republic 62.0 2008 | 
| Mozambique 54.7 2008 

© Mexico 51.3 2010 

| South Sudan 50.6 2009 

| Burkina Faso 46.7 2009 
-Tajikistan 46.7 2009 

| Rwanda 44.9 2011 

| Cote d'Ivoire 42.7 2008 

| Bangladesh 31.5 2010 

| India 29.8 2010 
-Nepal 25.2 2011 

© Georgia 247 2009 

| Uganda 24.5 


Source: UNdata 
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Poverty 





depending on the explanations they provide for the 
existence of these problems and the respective solu- 
tions that they prescribe. These can be identified as the 
dominant mainstream or orthodox approach, which 
provides and values a particular body of developmen- 
tal knowledge, and a critical alternative approach, 
which incorporates other more marginalized under- 
standings of the development challenge and process. 
Most of this chapter will be devoted to an examina- 
tion of the differences between these two approaches 
in relation to the three related topics of poverty, devel- 
opment, and hunger, with particular emphasis on 
development. The chapter concludes with an assess- 
ment of whether the desperate conditions in which so 
many of the world’s citizens find themselves today are 
likely to improve. Again, two contrasting approaches 
are outlined. 





Different conceptions of poverty underpin the main- 
stream and alternative views of development. There 
is basic agreement on the material aspects of poverty, 
such as lack of food, clean water, and sanitation, but dis- 
agreement on the importance of non-material aspects, 
like culture and society. Also, key differences emerge in 
regard to how material needs should be met, and hence 
about the goal of development. 

Most governments, international organizations, 
citizens in the West, and many elsewhere adhere to the 
orthodox conception of poverty. This refers to a situa- 
tion where people do not have the money to buy ade- 
quate food or satisfy other basic needs, and are often 
classified as unemployed or underemployed. This main- 
stream understanding of poverty, based on money, has 
arisen as a result of the globalization of Western cul- 
ture and the attendant expansion of the market. Thus, 


a community that provides for itself outside monetized | 


cash transactions and wage labour, such as a hunter- 
gatherer group, is regarded as poor. 

Since 1945, this meaning of poverty has been almost 
universalized. Poverty is seen as an economic condition 
dependent on cash transactions in the market-place for 
its eradication. These transactions in turn are depen- 
dent on development defined as economic growth. An 
economic yardstick is used to measure and to judge all 
societies. 


Poverty has been widely regarded as character- 
izing the Third World, and it has a gendered face. An 
approach has developed whereby it is seen as incum- 
bent upon the developed countries to ‘help’ the Third 
World eradicate ‘poverty’, and increasingly to address 
female poverty (see World Bank, Gender Action Plan, 
www.worldbank.org). The solution for overcoming 
global poverty was greater global economic integra- 
tion (Thomas 2000), including bringing women into 
the process (Pearson 2000; Weber 2002). Increasingly, 
however, as globalization has intensified, poverty 
defined in such economic terms has come to character- 
ize significant sectors of population in advanced devel- 
oped countries such as the USA (Pogge 2005). 

Critical alternative views of poverty exist in other 
cultures where the emphasis is not simply on money 
but on spiritual values, community ties, and availabil- 
ity of common resources. In traditional subsistence 
economies, a common strategy for survival is provision 
for oneself and one’s family via community-regulated 
access to common water, land, and fodder. Western val- 
ues that focus on individualism and consumerism are 
seen as destructive of nature and morally inferior. For 
many people in the developing world, the ability to pro- 
vide for oneself and one’s family, including the auton- 
omy characteristic of traditional ways of life, is highly 
valued. Dependence on an unpredictable market and/ 
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or an unreliable government does not, therefore, offer 
an attractive alternative. 


Some global institutions have been important in pro- : 


moting a conception of poverty that extends beyond 
material indicators. The work of the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) since the early 1990s 
is significant here for distinguishing between income pov- 
erty (a material condition) and human poverty (encom- 
passing human dignity, agency, opportunity, and choices). 

The issue of poverty and the challenge of poverty 
alleviation moved up the global political agenda at 
the close of the twentieth century, as evidenced in the 
UN’s first Millennium Development Goal (MDG), 
cited earlier. In 2012, UN Secretary-General Ban 
Ki-moon announced that the target to halve, between 
1990 and 2015, the proportion of those living on less 
than a dollar a day had been achieved three years early 
(Table 28.2; see also http://mdgs.un.org/unsd/mdg/ 
Metadata.aspx?IndicatorId=1). While on the surface 
this seems an impressive achievement, understanding 
the claim is complex. In particular, the post-2008 eco- 
nomic and financial crisis, shifts in economic power 
relations, and population growth, have meant that 
the number of those living in poverty remains at just 
under a billion. 

Having considered the orthodox and critical alter- 
native views of poverty, we now turn to an examination 


e The monetary-based conception of poverty has been almost 
universalized among governments and international 
organizations since 1945. 


Poverty is interpreted as a condition suffered by people—the 
majority of whom are female—who do not earn enough 
money to satisfy their basic material requirements in the 
market-place. 


Developed countries have regarded poverty as being 
something external to them and a defining feature of the 
Third World. This view has provided justification for the 
former to help ‘develop’ the latter by promoting further 
integration into the global market. 


Development 


When we consider the topic of development, it is 
important to realize that all conceptions of develop- 
ment necessarily reflect a particular set of social and 
political values. Indeed, we can say that ‘Development 
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Table 28.2 Number and percentage of undernourished 
persons 
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Numbers in Percentage of world | 
millions population 

2010 925 14% 

2006-8 850 13% 

2000-2 836 14% 

1995-7 792 14% 

1990-2 848 16% 

1979-81 853 21% 

1969-71 878 26% 

Source: FAO 


of the important topic of development. This examina- 
tion will be conducted in three main parts. The first 
part will examine the orthodox view of development, 
before proceeding to an assessment of its effect on 
post-war development in the Third World. The sec- 
ond part will examine the critical alternative view of 
development and its application to subjects such as 
empowerment and democracy. In the third part, con- 
sideration will be given to the ways in which the ortho- 
dox approach to development has responded to some 
of the criticisms made of it by the critical alternative 
approach. 


However, such poverty is increasingly endured by significant 
sectors of the population in the North, hence rendering 
traditional categories less useful. 

A critical alternative view of poverty places more emphasis 
on lack of access to community-regulated common 
resources, community ties, and spiritual values. 

Poverty moved up the global political agenda at the start of 
the twenty-first century, but the post-2008 economic and 
financial crisis may threaten further progress. 


can be conceived only within an ideological frame- 
work’ (Roberts 1984: 7). 

Since the Second World War the dominant 
view, favoured by the majority of governments and 
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multilateral agencies, has seen development as synon- 
ymous with economic growth in the context of a free 
market international economy. Economic growth is 
identified as necessary for combating poverty, defined 
as the inability of people to meet their basic material 
needs through cash transactions. This is seen in the 
influential reports of the World Bank, where countries 
are categorized according to their income. Those coun- 
tries that have the lower national incomes per head of 
population are regarded as being less developed than 
those with higher incomes, and they are perceived as 
being in need of increased integration into the global 
market-place. 

An alternative view of development has, however, 
emerged from a few governments, UN agencies, grass- 
roots movements, NGOs, and some academics. Their 
concerns have centred broadly on entitlement and dis- 
tribution, often expressed in the language of human 
rights (see Ch. 30). Poverty is identified as the inabil- 
ity to provide for one’s own and one’s family’s mate- 
rial needs by subsistence or cash transactions, and by 
the absence of an environment conducive to human 
well-being, broadly conceived in spiritual and com- 
munity terms. These voices of opposition are growing 
significantly louder, as ideas polarize following the 
apparent universal triumph of economic liberalism. 
The language of opposition is changing to incorporate 
matters of democracy such as political empowerment, 


_ The orthodox view 
e Poverty: a situation suffered by people who do not have the 
money to buy food and satisfy other basic material needs. 


Solution: transformation of traditional subsistence 
economies defined as ‘backward’ into industrial, 
commodified economies defined as ‘modern’. Production for 
profit. Individuals sell their labour for money, rather than 
producing to meet their family’s needs. 


Core ideas and assumptions: the possibility of unlimited 
economic growth in a free market system. Economies 
eventually become self-sustaining (‘take-off’ point). Wealth is 
said to trickle downto those at the bottom. All layers of 
society benefit through a ‘trickle-down’ mechanism when the 
superior ‘Western’ model is adopted. 


Measurement: economic growth; Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) per capita: industrialization, including agriculture. 


Process: top-down; reliance on external ‘expert knowledge’, 
usually Western. Large capital investments in large projects; 
advanced technology; expansion of the private sphere. 





participation, meaningful self-determination for the 
majority, protection of the commons, and an empha- 
sis on pro-poor growth. The fundamental differences 
between the orthodox and the alternative views of 
development are summarized in Box 28.2, and supple- 
mented by Case Study 1, illustrating alternative ideas 
for development that take account of social and cul- 
tural values. We shall now move on to examine how 
the orthodox view of development has been applied at 
a global level and assess what measure of success it has 
achieved. 


Economic liberalism and the post-1945 
international economic order: seven 
decades of orthodox development 


During the Second World War there was a strong belief 
among the Allied powers that the protectionist trade 
policies of the 1930s had contributed significantly to 
the outbreak of the war. Plans were drawn up by the 
USA and the UK for the creation of a stable post-war 
international order with the United Nations (UN), its 
afhliates the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank Group, plus the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) providing the institu- 
tional spine. The latter three provided the founda- 
tions of a liberal international economic order based 


The alternative view 

e Poverty: a situation suffered by people who are not able to 
meet their material and non-material needs through their 
own effort. 


Solution: creation of human well-being through sustainable 
societies in social, cultural, political, and economic terms. 


Core ideas and assumptions: sufficiency. The inherent 
value of nature, cultural diversity, and the community- 
controlled commons (water, land, air, forest). Human 
activity in balance with nature. Self-reliance and local 
control through democratic inclusion, participation, and 
giving a voice to marginalized groups, such as women, 
indigenous groups. 


Measurement: fulfilment of basic material and non-material 
human needs of everyone; condition of the natural 
environment. Political empowerment of marginalized. 


Process: bottom-up; participatory; reliance on appropriate 
(often local) knowledge and technology; small investments in 
small-scale projects; protection of the commons. 
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The case of Hathay Bunano Proshikhan Society (HBPS) offers a 
good example of an alternative development model. For most 
Bangladeshi women living in rural districts the opportunity to 
give their families a bit of extra money in the struggle against 
rural poverty means moving to large cities, leaving their children 
and families for many months. The move from rural to city life 
Strains traditional social relations and places women in a urban 
environment that is unfamiliar and threatening. 

In 2004 the founders of HBPS asked themselves several ques- 
tions: (1) how do you create sustainable employment free of 


on the pursuit of free trade, but allowing an appropri- 
ate role for state intervention in the market in support 
of national security and national and global stability 
(Rapley 1996). This has been called embedded liberal- 
ism. The decision-making procedures of these interna- 
tional economic institutions favoured a small group of 
developed Western states. Their relationship with the 
UN, which in the General Assembly has more demo- 
cratic procedures, has not always been an easy one. 

In the immediate post-war years, attention focused 
on reconstructing Western Europe through the 
Marshall plan. As the cold war emerged, and both East 
and West sought to gain allies in the less developed and 
recently decolonized states, both sides offered economic 
support for development. The USA believed that the 
path of liberal economic growth would result in devel- 
opment, and that development would result in hostility 
to socialist ideals. The USSR, by contrast, attempted to 
sell its economic system as the most rapid means for 
the newly independent states to achieve industrializa- 
tion and development. The process of industrialization 
underpinned conceptions of development in both East 
and West, but whereas in the capitalist sphere the mar- 
ket was seen as the engine of growth, in the socialist 
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debt, (2) without changes in the lifestyle of rural women, and 
(3) while generating returns comparable with the enterprises 
modelled on mainstream economic lines? The answer was to 
create flexible employment opportunities for women in rural 
Bangladesh through a social business model producing knitted 
and crocheted children’s toys. 

Although working conditions are simple, work is undertaken in 
a social setting alongside friends and neighbours. Women often 
bring their children to the workplace to be cared for during the 
day. Newly recruited workers are given training in core skills as 
well as basic mathematics and life skills. In this way women work- 
ers can contribute to the family economy without breaking fam- 
ily and village ties. 

Today, HBPS employs over 5,000 artisans at fifty-four sites in 
rural locations, producing items that are exported to developed 
countries in the USA, Europe, Asia and Australasia. HBPS is a non- 
profit organization, marketing its products through Pebblechild 
Bangladesh, a for profit organization. Bringing work to the village 
also means that earnings are spent within the village economy 
rather than in distant cities, bringing benefits to the wider village 
community. 

(www.hathaybunano.com) 


sphere central planning by the state was the preferred 
method. 

In the early post-war and postcolonial decades, all 
states—whether in the West, East, or Third World— 
favoured an important role for the state in develop- 
ment. Many Third World countries pursued a strategy 
of import substitution industrialization in order to try 
to break out of their dependent position in the world 
economy as peripheral producers of primary commod- 
ities for the core developed countries. 

This approach, which recognized the important role 
of the state in development, suffered a major setback 
in the early 1980s. The developing countries had bor- 
rowed heavily in the 1970s in response to the rise in oil 
prices. The rich countries’ strategy for dealing with the 
second oil price hike in 1979 resulted in massive rises 
in interest rates and steep falls in commodity prices in 
the early 1980s. As a result, the developing countries 
were unable to repay spiralling debts. Mexico threat- 
ened to default in 1982. The Group of Seven (G7) lead- 
ing developed Western countries decided to deal with 
the debt problem on a country-by-country basis, with 
the goal of avoiding the collapse of the international 
banking system by ensuring continued repayment of 
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debt. In this regard, the IMF and the World Bank pur- 
sued a vigorous policy of structural adjustment lend- 
ing throughout the developing world. In applying this 
policy, the Fund and the Bank worked together in an 
unprecedented fashion to encourage developing coun- 
tries to pursue market-oriented strategies based on 
rolling back the power of the state and opening Third 
World economies to foreign investment. Exports were 
promoted so that these countries would earn the for- 
eign exchange necessary to keep up with their debt 
repayments. 

With the end of the cold war and the collapse of the 
Eastern bloc after 1989, this neo-liberal economic and 
political philosophy came to dominate development 
thinking across the globe. The championing of unadul- 
terated liberal economic values played an important 
role in accelerating the globalization process. This rep- 
resented an important ideological shift. The ‘embedded 
liberalism’ of the early post-war decades gave way to 
the unadulterated neoclassical economic policies that 
favoured a minimalist state and an enhanced role for 
the market: the so-called Washington Consensus. The 
belief was that global welfare would be maximized 
by the liberalization of trade, finance, and invest- 
ment, and by the restructuring of national economies 
to provide an enabling environment for capital. Such 
policies would also ensure the repayment of debt. The 
former Eastern bloc countries were now seen as being 
in transition from centrally planned to market econo- 
mies. Throughout the Third World the state was rolled 
back and the market given the role of major engine of 
growth and associated development, an approach that 
informed the strategies of the IMF, the World Bank, 
and, through the Uruguay Round of trade discussions 
carried out under the auspices of GATT, the World 
Trade Organization (WTO). 

By the end of the 1990s the G7 (later the G8) and 
associated international financial institutions were 
championing a slightly modified version of the neo- 
liberal economic orthodoxy, labelled the post-Wash- 
ington Consensus, which stressed pro-poor growth 
and poverty reduction based on continued domestic 
policy reform and growth through trade liberaliza- 
tion. Henceforth, locally owned national poverty 
reduction strategy (PRS) papers would be the focus 
for funding (Cammack 2002). These papers quickly 
became the litmus test for funding from an increas- 
ingly integrated line-up of global financial institu- 
tions and donors. 


The development achievement of the 
post-war international economic order: 
orthodox and alternative evaluations 


There have been some gains for developing countries 
during the post-war period, as measured by the ortho- 
dox criteria for economic growth, GDP per capita, 
and industrialization. Between 1990 and 2012, the 
proportion of people living on less than $1.25 a day 
declined from 43.1 per cent to 22.2 per cent of global 
population (World Bank 2012a). However, these gains 
have not been uniformly spread across all developing 
countries, with much of the reduction attributable to 
economic gains in China and India (see Fig. 28.1 and 
Fig. 28.2). Sub-Saharan Africa, East Asia, and some 
parts of Latin America continue to record high levels of 
poverty, although some small gains have been achieved 
(see Fig. 28.3 and Table 28.3). It is estimated that the 
global economic crisis dating from 2008 will reverse 
some of these gains (United Nations 20095). 

The orthodox liberal assessment of development 
suggests that states that have integrated most deeply 
into the global economy through trade liberalization 
have grown the fastest, and it praises these ‘new global- 
izers. It acknowledges that neo-liberal economic policy 
has resulted in greater inequalities within and between 
states, but regards inequality positively as a spur to 
competition and the entrepreneurial spirit. 

It was clear at least from the late 1970s that trickle- 
dowr (the idea that overall economic growth as mea- 
sured by increases in GDP would automatically bring 
benefits for the poorer classes) had not worked. Despite 
impressive rates of growth in GDP per capita enjoyed 
by developing countries, this success was not reflected 
in their societies at large, and while a minority became 
substantially wealthier, the mass of the population saw 
little significant change. The even greater polarization 
in wealth evident in recent decades is not regarded as a 
problem, so long as the social and political discontent 
that inequality foments is not so extensive as to derail 
implementation of the liberalization project itself. 
According to the orthodox view, discontent can be mit- 
igated by offering what Cox has termed ‘famine relief’ 
through aid and poverty reduction schemes. ‘Riot con- 
trol’, the use of the police and the military, remains a 
second option when ‘famine relief’ fails to quell the 
threat of social unrest (Cox 1997). 

Advocates of a critical alternative approach empha- 
size the pattern of distribution of gains in global 
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Figure 28.1 GDP for developing, transitional, and developed countries 
Source: UNCTAD Stats 2012 
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Figure 28.2 Annual average growth rates per capita for selected countries and regions 
Source: UNCTAD Stats 2012 
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Figure 28.3 Global poverty map 
Source: World Bank 2008 World Development Indicators Online 
Cartographer: Hugo Alhenius, UNEP/GRID-Ardenal 


society and in individual states, rather than growth. 
They believe that the economic liberalism that under- 
pins the process of globalization has resulted, and 
continues to result, in increasing economic differen- 


been evident over the very period when key global 
actors have been committed to promoting development 
worldwide, and indeed during periods of continuous 
world economic growth and positive rates of GDP per 


tiation between and within countries, and that this is 
problematic. Moreover, they note that this trend has 


capita (Brown and Kane 1995). But, as Glyn Roberts 
notes, GNP growth statistics might mean a good deal 


Table 28.3 Goal 1 of the Millennium Development Goals: progress 
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to an economist or to a maharajah, but they do not tell 
us a thing about the quality of life in a Third World fish- 
ing village’ (Roberts 1984: 6). 


A critical alternative view of development 


Since the early 1970s, there have been numerous efforts 
to stimulate debate about development and to highlight 
its contested nature. Critical alternative ideas have been 
put forward that we can synthesize into an alternative 
approach. These have originated with various NGOs, 
grass-roots development organizations, individuals, 
UN organizations, and private foundations. Disparate 
social movements not directly related to the develop- 
ment agenda have contributed to the flourishing of the 
alternative viewpoints: for example, the women’s move- 
ment, the peace movement, movements for democracy, 
and green movements (Thomas 2000). Noteworthy 
was the publication in 1975 by the Dag Hammarskjöld 
Foundation of What Now? Another Development? This 
alternative conception of development (see Ekins 1992: 
99) argued that the process of development should be (1) 
need-oriented (material and non-material), (2) endog- 
enous (coming from within a society), (3) self-reliant 
(in terms of human, natural, and cultural resources), (4) 
ecologically sound, and (5) based on structural transfor- 
mations (of economy, society, gender, power relations). 
Since then, various NGOs, such as the World 
Development Movement, have campaigned for a form 
of development that takes aspects of this alternative 
approach on board. Grass-roots movements have often 
grown up around specific issues, such as dams (Narmada 
in India) or access to common resources (the rub- 
ber tappers of the Brazilian Amazon). Such campaigns 
received a great impetus in the 1980s with the growth of 
the green movement worldwide. The two-year prepara- 
tory process before the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) in Rio in June 1992 gave 
indigenous groups, women, children, and other previ- 
ously voiceless groups a chance to express their views. 
This momentum marks the beginning of a norm to hold 
alternative NGO forums, parallel to all major UN con- 
ferences—the 2012 Rio+20 being a recent example. 


Resistance, empowerment, and 
development 


Democracy is at the heart of the alternative conception 
of development. Grass-roots movements are playing 
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an important role in challenging entrenched structures 
of power in formal democratic societies. In the face of 
increasing globalization, with the further erosion of 
local community control over daily life and the further 
extension of the power of the market and transnational 
corporations, people express their resistance through 
the language of human rights (Evans 2005: Stammers 
2009). They are making a case for local control and 
local empowerment as the heart of development. They 
are protecting what they identify as the immediate 
source of their survival—water, forest, and land. They 
are rejecting the dominant agenda of private and public 
(government-controlled) spheres and setting an alter- 
native one. Well-known examples include the Chiapas’ 
uprising in Mexico and protests at the annual meet- 
ings of the WTO. More recently, the “Occupy move- 
ment, begun to highlight the social and economic 
unfairness of power relations in society, has achieved 
a global reach, with protests in nearly 100 major cit- 
ies located in every continent (Wolff and Barsamian 
2012). Discontent over inequality also inspired the 
‘Arab Spring, which has swept across North Africa and 
parts of the Middle East (Dabashi 2012). Rather than 
accepting the Western model of development and its 
associated values placidly, these protests symbolize the 
struggle for substantive democracy that communities 
across the world crave. This alternative conception of 
development therefore values diversity above univer- 
sality, and is based on a different conception of rights 
(Evans 2011). 

The Alternative Declaration produced by the NGO 
Forum at the Copenhagen Summit enshrines principles 
of community participation, empowerment, equity, 
self-reliance, and sustainability. The role of women and 
youth was singled out. The Declaration rejects the eco- 
nomic liberalism accepted by governments of North 
and South, seeing it as a path to aggravation rather 
than alleviation of the global social crisis. It calls for 
the immediate cancellation of all debt, improved terms 
of trade, transparency and accountability of the IMF 
and World Bank, and the regulation of multination- 
als. An alternative view of democracy was central to 
its conception of development. Similar ideas continue 
to emanate from all parallel NGO forums that accom- 
pany UN global conferences. 

Now that we have looked at the critical alternative 
view of development, we shall look at the way in which 
the orthodox view has attempted to respond to the crit- 
icisms of the alternative view. 
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The orthodoxy incorporates criticisms 


In the mainstream debate, the focus has shifted from 
growth to sustainable development. The concept 
was championed in the late 1980s by the influential 
Brundtland Commission (World Commission on 
Environment and Development—see Brundtland et al. 
1987), and continues to provide a focus for UN devel- 
opment conferences, Riot+20 for example. Central to 
the concept of sustainable development is the idea that 
the pursuit of development by the present generation 
should not be at the expense of future generations. In 
other words, it stressed intergenerational equity as well 
as intragenerational equity. The importance of main- 
taining the environmental resource base was high- 
lighted, and with this comes the idea that there are 
natural limits to growth. The Brundtland Report made 
clear, however, that further growth was essential; but it 
needed to be made environment-friendly. The Report 
did not address the belief, widespread among a sector 
of the NGO community, that the emphasis on growth 
had caused the environmental crisis in the first place. 
The World Bank accepted the concerns of the Report to 
some degree. When faced with an NGO spotlight on the 
adverse environmental implications of its projects, the 
Bank moved to introduce more rigorous environmen- 
tal assessments of its funding activities. Similarly, con- 
cerning gender, when faced with critical NGO voices, 
the World Bank eventually came up with its Operational 
Policy 4.20 on gender (1994). The latter aimed to ‘reduce 
gender disparities and enhance women particularly in 
the economic development of their countries by inte- 
grating gender considerations in its country assistance 
programmes (www.worldbank.org) (see Ch. 17). 






1995 


2000 


With the United Nations Conference on the 
Environment and Development (UNCED) in June 
1992, the idea that the environment and develop- 
ment were inextricably interlinked was taken further. 
However, what came out of the official inter-state pro- 
cess was legitimation of market-based development 
policies to further sustainable development, with self- 
regulation for transnational corporations. Official out- 
put from Rio, such as Agenda 21, however, recognized 
the huge importance of the sub-state level for address- 
ing sustainability issues, and supported the involve- 
ment of marginalized groups. 

The process of incorporation has continued ever 
since (Sheppard and Leitner 2010). This has been seen 
most recently in the language of poverty reduction 
being incorporated into World Bank and IMF policies: 
‘participation’ and ‘empowerment’ are the buzzwords 
(Cornwall and Brock 2005). Yet underlying macro- 
economic policy remains unchanged. An examina- 
tion of the contribution of the development orthodoxy 
to increasing global inequality is not on the agenda. 
The gendered outcomes of macroeconomic policies 
are largely ignored. Despite promises of new funding 
at the UN Monterrey Conference on Financing for 
Development in 2002, new transfers of finance from 
developed to developing countries have been slow in 
coming. The promises made at the G8 summit of 2006 
are expressed as a percentage of the donor’s GDP, which, 
following the global downturn of 2009, will be substan- 
tially less than expected (see Fig. 28.4). In addition to 
new finance, that Summit saw commitments to write off 
$40 billion of debt owed by the Heavily Indebted Poor 
Countries (HIPCs). However, the commitment was not 
implemented with immediate effect, didn’t cover all 
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Figure 28.4 Development assistance to developing countries falls short: net official development assistance as % of 1% 


of donors’ gross national income 
Source: United Nations 
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needy countries, and received a lukewarm reception in 
some G8 countries. 

Despite the aim of Rio+20 to continue the struggle to 
reduce poverty without causing further environmental 
degradation, critics argued that the strategy had been 
drained of ambition by national interests. Friends of the 
Earth argued that the ‘only people dancing in Rio tonight 
will be those who continue to benefit from a broken eco- 
nomic model that puts profit ahead of people and the 
planet’ (Agence France-Presse: http://www.afp.com/en). 
For NGOs, the only outcome was justifiable anger that 
the scale of the problem remained unacknowledged, a 
failure that was made more urgent in the context of the 
post-2008 global economic downturn. 


An appraisal of the responses of the 
orthodox approach to its critics 


The central tool in international programmes for 
reducing global poverty remains the large UN confer- 
ence. These are often followed by ‘+5’ mini-conferences 
intended to assess current progress and to further pro- 
mote and refine agreements made earlier. Whether 
these conferences provide a genuine opportunity 
for progress is, however, often questioned. The 2009 
Copenhagen conference on climate change, for exam- 
ple, ended in disarray, producing only the weakest of 
accords as a political ‘fix’ rather than achieving the 
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aim of a legally binding treaty. The World Bank has 
taken some steps to integrate women into the prevail- 
ing economic order following the fourth conference 
on women, held in Beijing during 1995. Two central 
planks in this programme are to improve access to 
economic opportunities for women and increase 
women’s voice and agency in the household and soci- 
ety. The Bank accepts that improvements in the lives 
of women are patchy. Most importantly, to achieve 
such goals within the existing economic order would 
require systematically mainstreaming gender in all 
development projects, rather than regarding it as an 
‘add-on’, which critics argue has not been achieved. 
Voices of criticism are growing in number and 
range, even among supporters of the mainstream 
approach. This disquiet focuses on the maldistribution 
of the benefits of economic liberalism, which is increas- 
ingly seen as a threat to local, national, regional, and 
even global order (see Case Study 2). Moreover, the 
social protest that accompanies economic globalization 
is regarded by some as a potential threat to the neo-lib- 
eral project. Thus, supporters of globalization are keen 
to temper its most unpopular effects by modification of 
neo-liberal policies. Small but nevertheless important 
changes are taking place. For example, the World Bank 
has guidelines on the treatment of indigenous peoples, 
resettlement, the environmental impact of its projects, 
gender, and on disclosure of information. It is imple- 
menting social safety nets when pursuing structural 
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The case of shrimp farming illustrates the dilemma that many 
less-developed countries face. Between 1997 and 2010, global 
production of shrimps increased by 300 per cent, to 3.4 million 
tonnes a year. The inexpensive set-up costs and quick returns 
attracted the interest of many less-developed countries in the 
struggle for economic growth. 

Against this advantage, however, was the social and environ- 
mental costs of shrimp farming. Ponds are constructed by the 
seashore, harming plant and animal habitats, including man- 
groves. Antibiotics and chemicals are added to avoid disease in 
overcrowded ponds and to maintain the quality of the water. 
Two or three times a year this ‘chemical soup’ is pumped out, 
often contaminating agricultural land, coastal waters, and fish 
stocks that have traditionally fed local people. The continu- 
ous use of the ponds for successive crops means that ponds 
are often abandoned after a few years, leaving a degraded 
environment that makes the already difficult struggle for survival 
worse. 
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More than 17 million people are facing starvation in West Africa's 
Sahel region. The reasons for this are many and varied. Conflicts 


adjustment policies, and it is promoting microcredit as 
a way to empower women. With the IMF, it developed 
a Heavily Indebted Poor Country (HIPC) Initiative to 
reduce the debt burden of the poorest states. Whether 
these guidelines and concerns really inform policy, and 
whether these new policies and facilities result in prac- 
tical outcomes that impact on the fundamental causes 
of poverty, particularly in the wake of the post-2008 
global economic crisis, remains unclear, however. (See 
Case Study 3.) 


e Development is a contested concept. The orthodox or 
mainstream approach and the alternative approach reflect 
different values. 


Development policies over the last sixty years have been 
dominated by the mainstream approach—embedded 
liberalism and, more recently, neo-liberalism—with a focus 
on growth. 


e The last two decades of the twentieth century saw the 
flourishing of alternative conceptions of development based 


Although ‘the production of food to meet the needs 
of a burgeoning population has been one of the out- 
standing global achievements of the post-war period’ 
(ICPF 1994: 104, 106), the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) estimates that nearly 1 billion 





in Mali and Niger have seen over 300,000 refugees seek safety in 
neighbouring countries, putting even more strain on an already | 
difficult situation. These conflicts have cut off traditional grazing 
routes and disrupted local markets, making it difficult even for | 
those who can afford food. Rising global prices for many staple 
foods have made matters worse. Changing climate conditions | 
also affect prospects for local food supplies. On top of all these | 
difficulties, poor rainfall since 2011 has brought failed harvests 
and threatened the survival of livestock. Mauritania, Niger, Mali, 
Chad, Burkina Faso, and Somalia are experiencing the worst of 
the crisis. 

Although many agencies and NGOs are working to alleviate 
the situation, including the World Bank, Save the Children, and 
Oxfam, ‘a culture of risk aversion caused a six-month delay in the | 
large-scale aid effort because... many donors wanted proof of 
humanitarian catastrophe before acting to prevent one’. | 

(Hiller and Dempsey 2012) | 


There is a tremendously long way to go in terms of 
gaining credence for the core values of the alternative 
model of development in the corridors of power, nation- 
ally and internationally. Nevertheless, the alternative 
view, marginal though it is, has had some noteworthy 
successes in modifying orthodox development. These 
may not be insignificant for those whose destinies have 
up till now been largely determined by the attempted 
universal application of a selective set of local, essen- 
tially Western, values. 


on equity, participation, empowerment, sustainability, etc., 
with input especially from NGOs and grass-roots movements, 
and some parts of the UN. 


The mainstream approach has been modified slightly and 
has incorporated the language of its critics (e.g. pro-poor 
growth). 


Gains made during the last two decades may be reversed as 
the full consequences of the post-2008 global economic and 
financial crisis emerge. 





people remained hungry in 2010 (http://www.fao.org). 
The current depth of hunger across different world 
regions is shown in Fig. 28.5. While famines may be 
exceptional phenomena, hunger is on-going. Why is 
this so? 
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Figure 28.5 Numbers of hungry people in the world 2012 
Source: FAO 


Broadly speaking, there are two schools of thought 
with regard to hunger: the orthodox, nature-focused 
approach, which identifies the problem largely as one 
of overpopulation, and the entitlement, society-focused 
approach, which sees the problem more in terms of dis- 
tribution. Let us consider each of these two approaches 
in turn. 


The orthodox, nature-focused explanation 
of hunger 


The orthodox explanation of hunger, first mapped out 
by Thomas Robert Malthus in his Essay on the Principle 
of Population in 1798, focuses on the relationship 
between human population growth and the food sup- 
ply. It asserts that population growth naturally outstrips 
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the growth in food production, so that a decrease in the 
per capita availability of food is inevitable, until even- 
tually a point is reached at which starvation, or some 
other disaster, drastically reduces the human popula- 
tion to a level that can be sustained by the available 
food supply. This approach therefore places great stress 
on human overpopulation as the cause of the problem, 
and seeks ways to reduce the fertility of the human 
race—or rather, that part of the human race that seems 
to breed faster than the rest, the poor of the “Third 
World’. Supporters of this approach argue that there are 
natural limits to population growth—principally that 
of the carrying capacity of the land—and that when 
these limits are exceeded disaster is inevitable. 

The available data on the growth of the global 
human population indicate that it has quintupled 
since the early 1800s, was nearly 7 billion in 2011, 
and is projected to reach 10 billion in 2100. While 
most countries are expected to achieve a population 
increase, the greatest increase is expected in just a 
few countries: Congo, India, Tanzania, Philippines, 
and Nigeria, for example. However, although China 
is projected a 30 per cent decrease in its population 
by 2100 from 2011 numbers, this conceals an increase 
to 1.5 billion by 2050, before falling back. Table 28.4 
shows estimates for the most populated countries for 
2011, and projected population for 2100. Table 28.5 
shows figures for 2011 and 2100 by region. It is figures 
such as these that have convinced many adherents of 
the orthodox approach to hunger that it is essential 
that Third World countries adhere to strict family- 
planning policies that one way or another limit their 
population growth rates. 


Table 28.4 Estimated population of top ten countries for 2011 and projected top ten for 2100 


Population 


% change 


Population 
Rank 2011 Country (millions) Rank 2100 Country (millions) 2011-2100 
1 China q 1 347,565 m 1 ; : | {ndia y 1,550,899 24.92 
2 India 1,241,492 2 China 941,042 -30.17 
5 USA 313,085 3 Nigeria 729,885 349.24 
4 Indonesia 242,326 4 USA 478,026 52.68 
5 Brazil 196,655 5 Tanzania 316,338 584.44 
6 Pakistan 176,745 6 Pakistan 261,271 47.82 
7 Nigeria 162,471 7 Indonesia 254,178 4.89 
8 Bangladesh 150,494 8 Congo 212,113 213.05 
9 Russia 142,836 9 Philippines 177,803 87.45 
19 Japan 126,497 10 Brazil 177,349 -9.82 


Source: United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Population Division 
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Table 28.5 Estimated population by region for 2011 and projected for 2100 


Fe rE ee > A e Nİ ir A 


Population 2011 (millions) 


NAPPE TR SE pa E 


Population 2100 (millions) 





ASS SS eS EZ a 





: Region % change 
| Africa 1,045,923 3,574,141 241.72 

| Asia 4,207,448 4,596,224 9.24 

| Europe 739,299 674,796 -8.72 
Latin America and Caribbean 596,629 687,517 15.23 

| North America 347,563 526,428 51.46 

| Oceania 37,175 65,819 77.05 

| World 6,974,037 10,124,925 






P 
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The entitlement, society-focused 
explanation of hunger 


Critics of the orthodox approach to hunger argue that it 
is too simplistic in its analysis and ignores the vital factor 
of food distribution. They point out that it fails to account 
for the paradox we observed at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion on hunger: that despite the enormous increase 
in food production per capita that has occurred over the 
post-war period (largely due to the development of high- 
yielding seeds and industrial agricultural techniques), the 
number of those experiencing chronic hunger remains 
unacceptably high (see Table 28.4). For example, the UN 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) estimates that 
although there is enough grain alone to provide every- 
one in the world with 3,600 calories a day, even taking 
account of increases in population growth (i.e. 1,200 more 
than the UN’s recommended minimum daily intake), the 
number of people living in hunger persists. 
Furthermore, critics note that the Third World, 
where the majority of malnourished people live, pro- 
duces much of the world’s food, while those who con- 
sume most of it are located in the Western world. Meat 
consumption tends to rise with household wealth, and 
a third of the world’s grain is used to fatten animals. 
This trend is seen in countries that have experienced 
rapid economic growth during the last two decades, 
most notably China and India. A further recent trend 
is the switch in land use from food production to crops 
for the biofuel industry (see UNCTAD 2009). The 
effect of this is to reduce surpluses produced by devel- 
oped countries that can be sold on global markets, and 


| Source: United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Population Division 
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to take fertile land out of food production for local 
markets. Such evidence leads opponents of the ortho- 
dox approach to argue that we need to look much 
more closely at the social, political, and economic fac- 
tors that determine how food is distributed and why 
access to it is achieved by some and denied to others. 
A convincing alternative to the orthodox explanation 
of hunger was put forward in Amartya Sen’s pioneering 
book, Poverty and Famines: An Essay on Entitlement 
and Deprivation, which was first published in 1981 (Sen 
1981, 1983). He argues that famines have often occurred 
when there has been no significant reduction in the 
level of per capita food availability and, furthermore, 
that some famines have occurred during years of peak 
food availability. Thus hunger is due to people not hav- 
ing enough to eat, rather than there not being enough 
to eat. Put another way, whether a person starves or eats 
depends not so much on the amount of food available, 
but whether or not they can establish an entitlement 
to that food. If there is plenty of food available in the 
shops, but a family does not have the money to purchase 
that food, and does not have the means of growing their 
own food, then they are likely to starve. For example, 
while in many parts of sub-Saharan Africa agricultural 
land was traditionally used to provide food for local 
markets, the creation of global markets has meant that 
more and more land is devoted to export crops to feed 
wealthy nations. With access to land for local produc- 
tion limited, little opportunity to find alternative work, 
and weak social security arrangements in place follow- 
ing the austerity policies imposed by the World Bank 
and IMF of the 1980s (SAPs), landless rural labourers 
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and pastoralists could not assert their entitlement to 
food, even as global production increased. In short, the 
conditions for hunger prevail, even in a world of plenty. 


Globalization and hunger 


It is possible to explain the contemporary occurrence 
of hunger by reference to the process of globalization. 
Globalization means that events occurring in one part 
of the globe can affect, and be affected by, events occur- 
ring in other, distant parts of the globe. Often, as indi- 
viduals, we remain unaware of our role in this process 
and its ramifications. When we in the developed coun- 
tries drink a cup of tea or coffee, or eat imported fruit 
and vegetables, we tend not to reflect on the changes 
experienced at the site of production of these cash crops 
in the developing world. However, it is possible to look 
at the effect of the establishment of a global, as opposed 
to a local, national, or regional, system of food pro- 
duction. This has been done by David Goodman and 
Michael Redclift in their book, Refashioning Nature: 
Food, Ecology and Culture (1991). 

Goodman and Redclift argue that we are wit- 
nessing an increasingly global organization of food 
provision and access to food, with transnational cor- 
porations playing the major role. This has been based 
on the incorporation of local systems of food produc- 
tion into a global system of food production. In other 
words, local subsistence producers, who have tradi- 
tionally produced to meet the needs of their family 
and community, may now be involved in cash-crop 
production for distant markets. Alternatively, they 
may have left the land and become involved in the 
process of industrialization, making them net con- 
sumers rather than producers of food in the move to 
urbanization. 

The most important actor in the development and 
expansion of this global food regime has been the USA, 
which, at the end of the Second World War, was pro- 
ducing large food surpluses. These surpluses were wel- 
comed by many developing countries, for the orthodox 
model of development depended on the creation of a 
pool of cheap wage labour to serve the industrializa- 
tion process. Hence, in order to encourage people 
off the land and away from subsistence production, 
the incentive to produce for oneself and one’s family 
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had to be removed. Cheap imported food provided 
this incentive, while the resulting low prices paid for 
domestic subsistence crops made them unattractive to 
grow; indeed, for those who continued to produce for 
the local market, such as in Sudan, the consequence 
has been the production of food at a loss (Bennett and 
George 1987: 78). 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the production of sub- 
sistence crops for local consumption in the develop- 
ing world has drastically declined in the post-war 
period. Domestic production of food staples in devel- 
oping countries has declined, consumer tastes have 
been altered by the availability of cheap imports, and 
the introduction of agricultural technology has dis- 
placed millions of peasants from traditional lands. 
Furthermore, the creation of global agri-businesses has 
encouraged speculative investments, adding further 
to price volatility. For critics, the global organization 
of food production has turned the South into a ‘world 
farm’ to satisfy consumers in developed regions, at 
the expense of scarcity and permanent hunger in less- 
developed regions. 

The increasing number of people who suffer food 
insecurity is often recognized by the leaders of wealthy 
states. It is these same leaders who also promote free 
market principles that create the contemporary con- 
text for hunger. However, as the 2009 World Summit 
on Food Security demonstrated, concern does not 
necessarily turn into action (http://www.fao.org/wsfs/ 
world-summit/en). 


In recent decades global food production has burgeoned, 
but, paradoxically, hunger and malnourishment remain 
widespread. 

The orthodox explanation for the continued existence of 


hunger is that population growth outstrips food 
production. 


An alternative explanation for the continuation of hunger 
focuses on lack of access or entitlement to available food. 
Access and entitlement are affected by factors such as the 
North-South global divide, particular national policies, 
rural-urban divides, class, gender, and race. 


Globalization can simultaneously contribute to increased 
food production and increased hunger. 
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It is clear when we consider the competing concep- 
tions of poverty, development, and hunger explored in 
this chapter that there is no consensus on definitions, 
causes, or solutions. 

We are faced with an awesome development 
challenge. Although the UN has claimed that the 
Millennium Development Goals on poverty and hun- 
ger have been achieved, the global population increase 
means that the number of those suffering poverty has 
declined very little, and the number suffering from 
hunger has not declined at all. The consequences of the 
post-2008 economic and financial crisis have not yet 
impacted fully, but with a deepening global recession, 
rising unemployment, and volatile commodity prices, 
past progress on poverty reduction may be reversed, 
‘throwing millions into extreme poverty (http:// 
www.worldbank.org/). Recognizing this prospect, UN 


Questions 


1 What does poverty mean? 





Conclusion: looking to the future—globalization with a human face? 


Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon, writing in the 2012 
MDG Report, argued that the ‘developing world must 
not be allowed to decelerate or reverse the progress that 
has been made’ in spite of the current economic crisis 
(UN 2012). 

The orthodox model of development is being held up 
for closer scrutiny as we become more aware of the risks 
as well as the opportunities that globalization and the 
Washington Consensus bring in their wake. The key 
question is: can globalization develop a human face? 

The current development orthodoxy is following 
the reformist pathway. History will reveal whether this 
pathway bears the seeds of its own destruction by deliv- 
ering too little, too late, to too few people. As students 
of International Relations, we must bring these issues 
in from the margins of our discipline and pursue them 
as central to our study. 


2 Explain the orthodox approach to development and outline the criteria by which it 


measures development. 


3 Assess the critical alternative model of development. 
4 How effectively has the orthodox model of development neutralized the critical 


alternative view? 


5 Compare and contrast the orthodox and alternative explanations of hunger. 
6 What are the pros and cons of the global food regime established since the Second World 


War? 


7 Critically explore the gendered nature of poverty. 


8 ls the recent World Bank focus on poverty reduction evidence of a change of direction by 


the Bank? 


9 Why has the discipline of International Relations been slow to engage with issues of 


poverty and development? 


10 Given the post-2008 global economic crisis, together with continued increases in the 
global population, can the Millennium Development Goal to reduce poverty and hunger 


be sustained? 


Further Reading 


General 


Uw U 


Collier, P. (2007), The Bottom Billion: Why the Poorest Countries are Failing and What Can Be 
Done About It (Oxford: Oxford University Press). Collier asks why, when many are reaping 
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the benefits of globalization, there remains a billion who remain in poverty. He identifies 
four issues that prevent the move to development: civil war, unstable economies that 
rely on natural resources, being landlocked, and ineffective governance. 

Kiely, R. (2006), The New Political Economy of Development: Globalization, Imperialism and 
Hegemony (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan). An important text that examines development 
in a historic and political-economic context. This is a book for ambitious students who want 
to take their understanding of development to a deeper level. 

Rapley, J. (1996), Understanding Development (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner). Analyses the 
theory and practice of development in the Third World since the Second World War in a 
straightforward, succinct manner. It provides the reader with a firm grasp of changing 
development policies at the international level and their take-up over time in different 
states. 

Thomas, C. (2000), Global Governance, Development and Human Security (London: Pluto). 
Examines the global development policies pursued by global governance institutions, 
especially the IMF and the World Bank, in the 1980s and 1990s. It assesses the impact of 
these policies on human security, and analyses different paths towards the achievement of 
human security for the twenty-first century. 


Development 

Rahnema, M., with Bawtree, V. (eds) (1997), The Post Development Reader (Dhaka: University 
Press, and London: Zed). Challenges the reader to think critically about the nature of 
development and assumptions about meanings. This is an extremely stimulating 
interdisciplinary reader. 

Sen, A. (1999), Development as Freedom (Oxford: Oxford University Press). Sen asks why, in a 
world that has seen spectacular growth, many in the less-developed countries remain 
unfree. 


Hunger 

Dreze, J., Sen, A., and Hussain, A. (eds) (1995), The Political Economy of Hunger (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press). An excellent collection on the political economy of hunger. 

Sen, A. (1981), Poverty and Famines (Oxford: Clarendon Press). Provides a ground-breaking 
analysis of the causes of hunger that incorporates detailed studies of a number of famines 
and convincingly challenges the orthodox view of the causes of hunger. 

Yohannes, Y., et al. (2010), Global Hunger Index 2010: The Challenge of Hunger: Focus on the 
Crisis of Child Undernutrition (Washington, DC: IFPRI). This edition of the Global Hunger 
Index (GHI) focuses on child malnutrition. The GHI is published by the International Food 
Policy Research Institute, and was first published in 2006 to increase attention on the 
hunger problem and to mobilize the political will to address it. 


Online Resource Centre 


a ) Visit the Online Resource Centre that accompanies this book to access more learning 
resources on this chapter topic at www.oxfordtextbooks.co.uk/orc/baylis6e/ 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter examines the origins of the concept of 
human security, debates surrounding its definition 
and scope, some of the threats to human security in 
the world today, and international efforts to promote 
human security. It proceeds in four parts. The sec- 
tion ‘What is human security?’ traces the origin and 
evolution of the concept, and examines competing 
definitions offered by scholars and policy-makers. 
The next section reviews debates and controversies 
about human security, especially over the analytic 
and policy relevance of the notion, and the broad and 


narrow meanings of the concept (‘freedom from fear’ 
versus ‘freedom from want’). The third section exam- 
ines some of the threats to human security today. 
While the concept of human security encompasses a 
wide range of threats, due to lack of space this section 
will focus on the trends in armed conflicts as well as 
the interrelationship between conflict and other non- 
violent threats to human security, such as poverty, 
disease, and environmental degradation. The final 
section analyses the international community's efforts 
to promote human security, and concludes by identi- 
fying the major challenges to promoting the notion of 
human security today. 
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The concept of human security represents a power- 
ful, but controversial, attempt by sections of the aca- 
demic and policy community to redefine and broaden 
the meaning of security. Traditionally, security meant 
protection of the sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity of states from external military threats. This was 
the essence of the concept of national security, which 
dominated security analysis and policy-making dur- 
ing the cold war period. In the 1970s and 1980s, aca- 
demic literature on security, responding to the Middle 
Fast oil crisis and the growing awareness of worldwide 
environmental degradation, began to think of security 
in broader, non-military terms. Yet the state remained 
the object of security, or the entity that is to be pro- 
tected. The concept of human security challenges the 
state-centric notion of security by focusing on the indi- 
vidual as the main referent object of security. Human 


security is about security for the people, rather than for 
states or governments. As such, it has generated much 
debate. On the one hand, critics wonder whether such 
an approach would widen the boundaries of security 
studies too much, and whether ‘securitizing’ the indi- 
vidual is the best way to address the challenges facing 
the international community from the forces of global- 
ization. On the other hand, advocates of human secu- 
rity find the concept to be an important step forward in 
highlighting the dangers to human safety and survival 
posed by poverty, disease, environmental stress, human 
rights abuses, as well as armed conflict. These disagree- 
ments notwithstanding, the concept of human security 
captures a growing realization that, in an era of rapid 
globalization, security must encompass a broader range 
of concerns and challenges than simply defending the 
state from external military attack. 





Wh at is human security? 


The origin of the concept ofhuman security can be traced 
to the publication of the Human Development Report 
of 1994, issued by the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP 1994). The Report defined the 
scope of human security to include seven areas: 


e Economic security—an assured basic income for 
individuals, usually from productive and remunera- 
tive work, or, in the last resort, from some publicly 
financed safety net. 

e Food security—ensuring that all people at all times 
have both physical and economic access to basic food. 

e Health security—guaranteeing a minimum protec- 
tion from diseases and unhealthy lifestyles. 

e Environmental security—protecting people from 
the short- and long-term ravages of nature, man- 
made threats in nature, and deterioration of the 
natural environment. 

e Personal security—protecting people from physical 
violence, whether from the state or external states, 
from violent individuals or sub-state factors, from 
domestic abuse, and from predatory adults. 

e Community security—protecting people from the 
loss of traditional relationships and values, and from 
sectarian and ethnic violence. 


e Political security—ensuring that people live in a 
society that honours their basic human rights, and 
ensuring the freedom of individuals and groups 
from government attempts to exercise control over 
ideas and information. 


Unlike many other efforts to redefine security, where 
political scientists played a major role, human security 
was the handiwork of a group of development econo- 
mists, such as the late Pakistani economist Mahbub 
ul Haq, who conceptualized the UNDP's Human 
Development Report. They were increasingly dissatisfied 
with the orthodox notion of development, which viewed 
it as a function of economic growth. Instead, they pro- 
posed a concept of human development that focuses on 
building human capabilities to confront and overcome 
poverty, illiteracy, diseases, discrimination, restrictions 
on political freedom, and the threat of violent conflict: 
‘Individual freedoms and rights matter a great deal, but 
people are restricted in what they can do with that free- 
dom if they are poor, ill, illiterate, discriminated against, 
threatened by violent conflict or denied a political voice’ 
(UNDP 2005: 18-19). 

Closely related to the attempt to create a broader 
paradigm for development was the growing concern 
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about the negative impact of defence spending on 
development, or the so-called ‘guns versus butter’ 
dilemma. As a global study headed by Inga Thorsson of 
Sweden concluded, ‘the arms race and development are 
in a competitive relationship’ (Roche 1986: 8). Drawing 
upon this study, a UN-sponsored International 
Conference on the Relationship between Disarmament 
and Development in 1986 in Paris sought ‘to enlarge 
world understanding that human security demands 
more resources for development and fewer for arms. 
The move towards human security was also 
advanced by the work of several international com- 
missions. They offered a broader view of security 
that looked beyond the cold war emphasis on East- 
West military competition. Foremost among them 
was the Report of the Palme Commission of 1982, 
which proposed the doctrine of “common security. 
The Report stressed that: ‘In the Third World coun- 
tries, as in all our countries, security requires eco- 
nomic progress as well as freedom from military 





‘Human security can be said to have two main aspects. It 
means, first, safety from such chronic threats as hunger, disease 
and repression. And second, it means protection from sudden 
and hurtful disruptions in the patterns of daily life—whether in 
homes, in jobs or in communities. Such threats can exist at all 
levels of national income and development.’ 


















(UNDP 1994) 





‘Human security is not a concern with weapons. It is a concern 
with human dignity. In the last analysis, it is a child who did not 
o die, a disease that did not spread, an ethnic tension that did not 
explode, a dissident who was not silenced, a human spirit that 
was not crushed.’ 

(Mahbub ul Hag 1995) 


| ‘For Canada, human security means freedom from pervasive 
> threats to people's rights, safety or lives ... Through its foreign policy, 
: Canada has chosen to focus its human security agenda on promot- 
_ ing safety for people by protecting them from threats of violence.’ 
(Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (Canada) 
2000) 


| the concept of human security had better be confined to free- 
| dom from fear of man-made physical violence, also referred to 
as direct, personal violence. A broader understanding of human 
| security as freedom from structural violence will undermine the 
clarity of the notion and make it difficult to develop priorities and 
i devise effective policy responses.’ 

| (Sverre Lodgaard 2000) 





fear (Palme Commission 1982: xii). In 1987, the 
Report of the World Commission on Environment 
and Development (also known as the Brundtland 
Commission) highlighted the linkage between envi- 
ronmental degradation and conflict: “The real sources 
of insecurity encompass unsustainable development, 
and its effects can become intertwined with tradi- 
tional forms of conflict in a manner that can extend 
and deepen the latter’ (Brundtland et al. 1987: 230). 
Along with attempts to broaden the notion of secu- 
rity to include non-military threats, there was also 
a growing emphasis on the individual as the central 
object of security. The Palme Commission’s notion of 
common security became the conceptual basis of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE). The CSCE made East-West security coop- 
eration conditional on the improvement of the human 
rights situation in the former Soviet bloc. The North- 
South Roundtable on the ‘Economics of Peace’, held in 
Costa Rica in 1990, called for a shift from ‘an almost 


‘Human security may be defined as the preservation and pro- 

tection of the life and dignity of individual human beings. Japan 

holds the view, as do many other countries, that human security 

can be ensured only when the individual is confident of a life free 

of fear and free of want.’ 

(Japanese Foreign Ministry Official 2000, http://www.mofa.go.jp/ 
policy/human_secu/speech0006.html) 


‘Human security can no longer be understood in purely mili- 
tary terms. Rather, it must encompass economic development, 
social justice, environmental protection, democratization, dis- 
armament, and respect for human rights and the rule of law... | 
Moreover, these pillars are interrelated; progress in oneareagen- | 
erates progress in another. 

(Kofi Annan 2001) | 


‘The objective of human security is to safeguard the “vital core 
of all human lives in ways that enhance human freedoms and 


human fulfilment”. 
(UN Commission on Human Security 2003) | 












‘the lines, drawn between "freedom from fear” “freedom from | 
want’, and “freedom to live a life with dignity”, are easily blurred 
in people's perceptions of human security, what it means to them | 
and how it is challenged and how it is to be promoted. This is the 
finding that we need to bring into our on-going efforts to reacha | 
common understanding of human security.’ 

(Acharya, Speech to UN General Assembly, 2011) 
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exclusive concern with military security... to a broader 
concern for overall security of individuals from social 
violence, economic distress and environmental degra- 
dation’ (Jolly and Ray 2006: 3). 

In the post-cold war era, the importance given 
to people’s security has grown in salience. One rea- 
son for this is the rising incidence of civil wars and 
intra-state conflicts involving huge loss of life, ethnic 
cleansing, displacement of people within and across 
borders, and disease outbreaks. Traditional national 
security approaches have not been sufficiently sensi- 
tive towards conflicts that arise over cultural, eth- 
nic, and religious differences, as happened in Eastern 
Europe, Africa, and Central Asia in the post-cold 
war era (Tow and Trood 2000). Another reason is 
the spread of democratization and the post-cold war 
emphasis on human rights and humanitarian inter- 
vention. The latter involves the principle that the 
international community is justified in intervening in 
the internal affairs of states accused of gross violation 
of human rights. This has led to the realization that, 
while the concept of national security has not been 
rendered irrelevant, it no longer sufficiently accounts 
for the kinds of danger that threaten societies, states, 
and the international community. The notion of 
human security has also been brought to the fore by 


Debates about human security 


Chapter 29 Human security 


the crises induced by accelerating globalization. For 
example, the widespread poverty, unemployment, and 
social dislocation caused by the Asian financial crisis 
in 1997 underscored the vulnerability of people to the 
effects of economic globalization (Acharya 2004). 


e The concept of human security (see Box 29.1) represents 
both a vertical and a horizontal expansion (or deepening 
and widening) of the traditional notion of national security, 
defined as protection of state sovereignty and territorial 
integrity from external military threats. 


In its broader sense, human security is distinguished by 
three elements: (1) its focus on the individual/people as 
the referent object of security; (2) its multidimensional 
nature; (3) its universal or global scope, applying to states 
and societies of the North as well as the South. 


The concept of human security has been influenced by 
four developments: (1) the rejection of economic growth 
as the main indicator of development and the 
accompanying notion of ‘human development’ as 
empowerment of people; (2) the rising incidence of 
internal conflicts; (3) the impact of globalization in 
spreading transnational dangers such as terrorism and 
pandemics; and (4) the post-cold war emphasis on human 
rights and humanitarian intervention. 








Debates over human security fall into two categories. 
First, believers and sceptics of the concept disagree over 
whether human security is a new or necessary notion 
and what are the costs and benefits of adopting it as an 
intellectual tool or a policy framework. Second, there 
have been debates over the scope of the concept, mainly 
among the believers themselves. 

For critics of human security, the concept is too 
broad to be analytically meaningful or useful as a tool 
of policy-making. Roland Paris has argued: ‘Existing 
definitions of human security tend to be extraordi- 
narily expansive and vague, encompassing everything 
from physical security to psychological well-being, 
which provides policymakers with little guidance in 
the prioritization of competing policy goals and aca- 
demics little sense of what, exactly, is to be studied’ 
(Paris 2001: 88). 

Another criticism is that such a concept might cause 
more harm than good: ‘Speaking loudly about human 


security but carrying a Band-Aid only gives false hopes 
to both the victims of oppression and the international 
community (Khong 2001: 3). The definition of human 
security is seen to be too moralistic compared to the 
traditional understanding of security, and hence unat- 
tainable and unrealistic (Tow and Trood 2000: 14). 

A third and perhaps most powerful criticism of 
human security is that it neglects the role of the state 
as a provider of security. Buzan argues that states are 
a ‘necessary condition for individual security because 
without the state it is not clear what other agency is to 
act on behalf of individuals’ (Buzan 2001: 589). This 
criticism has been echoed by others, especially scholars 
with a realist orientation. 

Advocates of human security have never totally 
discounted the importance of the state as a guarantor 
of human security. As the Report of the Commission 
on Human Security acknowledges, Human secu- 
rity complements state security (UN Commission on 
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Human Security 2003). Nor do they claim that human 
and traditional security concerns are always antitheti- 
cal. Weak states are often incapable of protecting the 
safety and dignity of their citizens. But whether tradi- 
tional state security and human security conflict with 
each other depends very much on the nature of the 
regime that presides over the state. In many countries, 
human security as security for the people can and does 
get threatened by the actions of their own governments. 
Hence, while the ‘state remains the fundamental pur- 
veyor of security ... it often fails to fulfil its security 
obligations—and at times has even become a source of 
threat to its own people’ (Mack 2004: 366). At the very 
least, from a human security perspective, the state can- 
not be regarded as the sole source of protection for the 
individuals (Mack 2004). 

Another major debate about human security has 
occurred over the scope of the concept: whether 
it should be primarily about ‘freedom from fear’ 
or ‘freedom from want’. The former view, initially 
articulated by the former Canadian External Affairs 
Minister Lloyd Axworthy, focuses on reducing the 
human costs of violent conflicts through measures 
such as a ban on landmines, using women and chil- 
dren in armed conflict, child soldiers, child labour, 
and small-arms proliferation, the formation of an 
International Criminal Court, and promulgating 
human rights and international humanitarian law 
(Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade (Canada) 1999; The Ottawa Citizen, 28 May 
1998: A18). From this perspective, the UN Charter, 


Table 29.1 Two conceptions of human security 
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Main policy goal 
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Dissatisfaction over orthodox growth-oriented 
development models; ‘guns versus butter’ concerns 


Non-military and non-traditional security concerns: 
poverty, environmental degradation, disease, etc. 


Promoting human development, defined as ‘building 
human capabilities—the range of things that people can do, 
and what they can be ... The most basic capabilities for 
human development are leading a long and healthy life, 
being educated and having adequate resources for a decent 
standard of living ... [and] social and political participation in 
society’. These capabilities are undermined by poverty, 
disease and ill-health, illiteracy, discrimination, threat of 
violent conflict, and denial of political and civil liberties. 
(UNDP 2005: 18-19) 


e e 


the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the 
Geneva Conventions are the ‘core elements’ of the doc- 
trine of human security. The latter view, advocated by 
Japan (Director-General of the Foreign Ministry of 
Japan 2000), is closer to the original UNDP formula- 
tion. It stresses the ability of individuals and societies 
to be free from a broad range of non-military threats, 
such as poverty, disease, and environmental degrada- 
tion (see Table 29.1). 

But the differences between the two conceptions of 
human security can be overstated, since both regard 
the individual as the referent object of security, and 
both acknowledge the role of globalization and the 
changing nature of armed conflict in creating new 
threats to human security. Moreover, both perspec- 
tives stress safety from violence as a key objective of 
human security, and both call for a rethinking of state 
sovereignty as a necessary part of promoting human 
security (Hubert 2004: 351). There is considerable 
overlap between the two conceptions: ‘[D]evelopment 
... [is] a necessary condition for [human] security, 
just as security is a necessary condition for [human] 
(University of British Columbia, 
Human Security Center (hereafter Human Security 
Report) 2005: 155). Seeking freedom from fear with- 
out addressing freedom from want would amount to 


development’ 


addressing symptoms but not the cause. As the follow- 
ing section shows, while the deaths caused by armed 
conflicts have declined, other challenges to the safety 
and well-being of the individual have remained, and in 
some cases escalated. 


a TW 
Freedom from fear | 


Development economists, Mahbub ul Hag, Amartya Sen Western governments (Canada, Norway) | 


End of the cold war; rise of complex 
emergencies, ethnic strife, state failure, 
humanitarian intervention 


Armed conflicts, violence against 
individuals 

Protecting people in conflict zones; 
reducing the human costs of conflict 
through a ban on landmines and child 
soldiers; protecting human rights; 
developing peacebuilding mechanisms 


2 eg > ee a p a 
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e The concept of human security has been criticized: (1) for 
being too broad to be analytically meaningful or to serve as 
the basis for policy-making; (2) for creating false expectations 
about assistance to victims of violence which the 
international community cannot deliver; and (3) for ignoring 
the role of the state in providing security to the people. 


Even among its advocates, differences exist as to 
whether human security is about ‘freedom from fear’ 
or ‘freedom from want’. The former stresses protecting 


Dimensions of human security 


Controversies surround research on trends in armed 
violence—a key indicator of human security. The first 
Human Security Report, released in 2005, claimed a 40 
per cent drop in armed conflicts (with at least twenty- 
five battle-related deaths, where one of the parties was 
a state) in the world since 1991, as well as a 98 per cent 
decline in the average number of battle deaths per con- 
flict per year (Human Security Report 2005). The report 
listed several reasons for this, such as rising economic 
interdependence (which increases the costs of conflict); 
growing democratization (the underlying assumption 
here being that democracies tend to be better at peace- 
ful resolution of conflicts); a growing number of inter- 
national institutions that can mediate in conflicts; the 
impact of international norms against violence, includ- 
ing war crimes and genocide; the end of colonialism; 
and the end of the cold war. A specific reason identified 
by the Report is the dramatic increase in the UN’s role 
in areas such as preventive diplomacy and peacemak- 
ing activities, post-conflict peacebuilding, the willing- 
ness of the UN Security Council to use military action 
to enforce peace agreements, the deterrent effects of 
war crime trials by the war crimes tribunals and the 
International Criminal Court (ICC), and the greater 
resort to reconciliation and addressing the root causes 
of conflict (Human Security Report 2005: Part V). 

Yet the optimism created by the Report did not last 
long. Confirming the observation made by this chap- 
ter in the fifth edition of this book that ‘the decline in 
armed conflicts around the world is not necessarily 
irreversible’, the Human Security Report for 2009-10 
found a 25 per cent increase in armed conflicts between 
2003 and 2008 (Simon Fraser University, Human 
Security Research Group 2011; see also Fig. 29.1). A 
large percentage of these conflicts—a quarter of those 
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people from violent conflicts through measures such as 

a ban on landmines and child soldiers. For the latter, 
human security is a broader notion involving the reduction 
of threats to the well-being of people, suchas poverty 

and disease. 


Ultimately, however, both sides agree that human security is 
about security of individuals rather than of states, and that 
protecting people requires going beyond traditional 
principles of state sovereignty. 





that started between 2004 and 2008—were related to 
‘Islamist political violence’. These increases were partly 
due to ‘minor conflicts’ with few casualties. While the 
‘war on terror’ played an important part in the increas- 
ing number and deadliness of conflicts, viewed from 
a longer-term perspective, the level of conflict in the 
Islamic world is lower than two decades earlier. And in 
terms of casualty levels, the average annual battle-death 
toll per conflict was less than 1,000 in the new millen- 
nium (2008), compared to 10,000 in the 1950s. Yetthere 
remains the possibility of violence associated with the 
‘Arab Spring’ and its aftermath, which, although low for 
now, could escalate due to the on-going strife in Syria 
and instability in transitional societies. 

There are horrific costs associated with these con- 
flicts. Deaths directly or indirectly attributed to the 
conflict in the Democratic Republic of Congo (see 
Case Study 1 in Ch. 15) since 1998 have surpassed 
casualties sustained by Britain in the First World 
War and Second World War combined. The conflict 
in Sudan’s Darfur region displaced nearly 2 million 
people (UNDP 2005: 12). In Iraq, a team of American 
and Iraqi epidemiologists estimates that Iraq’s mor- 
tality rate has more than doubled since the US inva- 
sion: from 5.5 deaths per 1,000 people in the year 
before the invasion to 13.3 deaths per 1,000 people per 
year in the post-invasion period. In all, some 655,000 
more people have died in Iraq since the invasion in 
March 2003 than would have died if the invasion had 
not occurred (Brown 2006: A12). 

The share of civilian casualties in armed conflict 
has increased since the Second World War. Civilians 
accounted for 10 per cent of the victims during the 
First World War and 50 per cent of the victims during 
the Second World War. They constitute between 80 and 
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Figure 29.1 Active conflicts by type and year, 1946-2011 
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85 per cent of the victims of more recent wars. Many 
of these victims are children, women, the sick, and the 
elderly (Gendering Human Security 2001: 18). Although 
death tolls from organized campaigns against civil- 
ians have declined in recent years, the number of such 
campaigns increased by 55 per cent between 1989 and 
2005 (University of British Columbia, Human Security 
Center 2006: 3). 

Furthermore, some of the most serious issues of 
human security in armed conflicts still need to be 
overcome, such as the use of child soldiers and land- 
mines. Child soldiers are involved in 75 per cent of 
recent armed conflicts (Human Security Report 2005: 
35). Landmines and unexploded ordnance cause 
between 15,000 and 20,000 new casualties each year 
(United States Campaign to Ban Landmines website 
2007). Despite the justified optimism generated by the 
Ottawa Treaty (to be discussed later: see “The role of 
the international community’), some 10 million stock- 
piled landmines remained to be destroyed by 2011. And 
there remain 80 million live mines undetected (United 
Nations Office for Disarmament Affairs 2012)—some- 
one steps on a landmine every twenty-eight minutes, 
and 80 per cent of those killed or injured by landmines 
are civilians (Koehler 2007). 

Manyarmed conflicts have indirect consequences on 
human life and well-being. Wars are a major source of 
economic disruption, disease, and ecological destruc- 
tion, which in turn undermine human development 


and thus create a vicious cycle of conflict and under- 
development (see Ch. 28). As the Human Development 
Report puts it: ‘Conflict undermines nutrition and 
public health, destroys education systems, devas- 
tates livelihoods and retards prospects for economic 
growth’ (UNDP 2005: 12). It found that out of the fifty- 
two countries that are reversing or stagnating in their 
attempts to reduce child mortality, thirty have experi- 
enced conflict since 1990. A British government White 
Paper on international development notes: 


Violent conflict reverses economic growth, causes 
hunger, destroys roads, schools and clinics, and forces 
people to flee across borders ... Women and girls are 
particularly vulnerable because they suffer sexual 
violence and exploitation. And violent conflict and 
insecurity can spill over into neighbouring countries 
and provide cover for terrorists or organised criminal 
groups. 

(Department for International Development 2006: 45) 


Wars also damage the environment, as happened 
with the US use of Agent Orange defoliant during the 
Vietnam War or Saddam Hussein’s burning of Kuwaiti 
oil wells in the 1990-1 Gulf War, leading to massive air 
and land pollution. Similar links can be made between 
conflict and the outbreak of disease: “[W]ar-exacerbated 
disease and malnutrition kill far more people than 
missiles, bombs and bullets’ (Human Security Report 
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Major disparities in human security may exist as much within as 
between countries. A good example is Orissa in India. 

Orissa (population: 29.7 million), located on the east coast of 
India, is (2008-9) the poorest state of the country. A total of 46.4 
per cent of its people live below the poverty line (less than US$1 
per day), compared to27.5per cent forthe country asa whole. Life 
expectancy (2002-6) in Orissa is 59.6 years (the national average is 
64.2), the infant mortality rate is the highest in India at 52 per 1,000 
live births (2008, declining from 91 in 2001), and the literacy rate 
(2001) is low at 63.8 per cent (female literacy rate 50.5 per cent). 

It is a paradox that Orissa remains so poor despite having an 
abundance of natural resources. It accounts for 32.9 per cent of 
India’s iron ore, 50 per cent of its bauxite, 95 per cent of its nickel, 
98 per centof its chromite, and 24 per centofits coal reserves. In 
2009, Orissa had forty-five steel projects representing more than 





2005: 7). Disease accounts for most of the 3.9 million 
people who have died in the conflict in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (UNDP 2005: 45). 

Just as wars and violent conflict have indirect con- 
sequences in causing economic disruption, ecological 
damage, and disease, levels of poverty and environ- 
mental degradation contribute to conflict and hence 
must be taken into consideration in human security 
research. One study shows that a country at US$250 
GDP per capita has an average 15 per cent risk of 
experiencing a civil war in the next five years, while 
at a GDP per capita of $5,000, the risk of civil war is 
less than 1 per cent (Humphreys and Varshney 2004: 
9; Department for International Development 2005: 
8). While no direct link can be established between 
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US$45 billion in investment, with another US$10 billion in new 
aluminium projects. 

Poverty in Orissa is overwhelmingly a rural phenomenon, with 
significant regional differences within the state. Farmers or agri- 
cultural labourers constitute four out of five poor persons in the 
state. Its heavily forested interior districts remain extremely poor 
relative to the coastal areas. 

Compared to other states of India, Orissa has not seen serious 
sectarian violence. Economic growth picked up during the past 
decade to around 10 per cent. But the interior regions of Orissa, 
along with the poorer regions of neighbouring states, have 
witnessed a Maoist (Naxalite) insurgency, inspired by extreme 
poverty, deprivation, and lack of economic opportunity. ‘[T]he 
Maoists claim to represent the dispossessed of Indian society, 
particularly the indigenous tribal groups, who suffer some of the 
country’s highest rates of poverty, illiteracy and infant mortality’ 
(New York Times, 31 October 2009). Maoists accuse the govern- 
ment of trying to disrupt their living and deprive them of their 
land in order to gain access to natural resources in the areas they 
inhabit. One large foreign investment scheme, a 52,000-crore 
steel project of South Korean multinational POSCO, faces oppo- — 
sition from local people who fear that it will displace them and 
disrupt their natural livelihood. 

Human security in Orissa is also challenged by environmen- 
tal degradation and recurring natural disasters, including floods, | 
droughts, and cyclones. From the early 1970s to 1996, its effec- 
tive forest cover declined from around 24 to 17 per cent. | 

The case of Orissa suggests, first, that human security needs to 
be studied not just at the national level, but also at subnational 
or local levels. Second, poverty is a major cause of conflict. Third, 
availability of natural resources is no guarantee of increased 
prosperity and stability. In the absence of measures to ensure 
human security, they may even enjoy an inverse relationship. 

(Government of India 2009; UNDP 2004; 
Government of Orissa 2007; Lepeska 2008) 





poverty and terrorism, terrorists often ‘exploit poverty 
and exclusion in order to tap into popular discontent— 
taking advantage of fragile states such as Somalia, or 
undemocratic regimes such as in Afghanistan in the 
1990s, to plan violence’ (UNDP 2005: 47). Orissa in 
India (see Case Study 1) offers a clear example of how 
poverty, deprivation, and lack of economic opportunity 
can trigger insurgency and acts of terrorism, suggest- 
ing how freedom from fear and freedom from want are 
inextricably linked. 

Environmental degradation (which is often linked to 
poverty) and climate change are another source of con- 
flict (Homer-Dixon 1991, 1994). Analysts have identified 
competition for scarce resources as a source of possible 
conflict between Israel and its Arab neighbours, India 
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and Pakistan, Turkey and Syria, Egypt and Ethiopia 
(Rice 2006: 78). The world’s poorer countries, where 
families often see the need for more children to com- 
pensate for a high infant mortality rate and to raise their 
income potential, account for a significant proportion 
of the growth in the world’s population, which has dou- 
bled between 1950 and 1998 (Rice 2006: 80). Population 
growth, in turn, contributes to resource scarcity and 
environmental stress, often resulting in conflict. For 
example, South Asia, one of the poorest and most heav- 
ily populated regions of the globe, faces intensified 
competition and the possibility of conflict over scarce 
water resources. Examples include the Indo-Pakistan 
dispute over the Wular Barrage, the Indo-Bangladesh 
water dispute over the Farakka Barrage, and the Indo- 
Nepal dispute over the Mahakali River Treaty (Power 
and Interest News Report 2006). The potential for politi- 
cal upheaval or war as a consequence of environmental 
problems is evident in a host of poor regions around the 
world, including North Africa, the sub-Saharan Sahel 
region of Africa (including Ethiopia, Sudan, Somalia, 
Mali, Niger, and Chad), the island nations of the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean, the Ganges River basin (princi- 
pally north-eastern India and Bangladesh), and some 


Those who take a broad definition of human security look not 
only at threats to the survival and safety of the individual from 
violent conflict, but also from such non-violent factors as pov- 
erty, disease, environmental degradation, and natural disasters. 
Below are some of the key trends in poverty and disease. 


e Extreme poverty in the world has declined. The number of 
people living on less than US$1.25 or less per day (PPP), fell 
from 52 per cent ofthe developing world's population in 
1981 to 22 per cent—1.29 billion people—in 2008. Most 
progress was made in East Asia and the Pacific, but even 
sub-Saharan Africa has seen positive trends recently (World 
Bank 2010a, 2012b). The global economic crisis could pose a 
threat to this, although so far its impact has been less severe 
than anticipated. 


Some 10 million children under the age of five die each year. 
And around 30 per cent of all child deaths under the age of 
five are due to undernutrition. About 20 million children 
worldwide are severely malnourished (WHO 2008). 


The world has seen the appearance of at least thirty new 
infectious diseases, including avian flu, HIV/AIDS, Severe 
Acute Respiratory Syndrome, H5N1 Avian Influenza, 
Hepatitis C, and West Nile virus, in the past three decades. 
Twenty diseases previously detected have re-emerged with 
new drug-resistant strains (Rice 2006: 79). 





parts of Central and South America (Petzold-Bradley, 
Carius, and Vincze 2001). Darfur illustrates the link- 
age between poverty, environmental degradation, and 
conflict. Traditional inter-communal conflict in Darfur 
Over scarcity of resources and land deteriorated as a 
result of desertification and a shortage of rainfall. In the 
1970s and 1980s, droughts in northern parts of Darfur 
forced its nomadic population to migrate southwards 
in search of water and herding grounds, and brought 
them into conflict with the local tribes (Environmental 
Degradation and Conflict in Darfur 2004). 

The issue of climate change has emerged as a secu- 
rity concern for Western countries, although most tend 
to view it as a national security ‘threat multiplier —i.e. 
one with a potential to trigger inter-state war or vio- 
lence that destabilizes international order (The CNA 
Corporation 2007)—rather than as a human security 
concern, in which people's livelihood and well-being 
are compromised. But climate change can be linked 
to peoples human security issues, such as increased 
poverty, state failure, food shortages, water crisis, and 
disease (see Box 29.2), which are authentic human secu- 
rity issues (International Crisis Group 2012; Matthew 
2010; Broder 2009). Natural disasters can also affect 


e İn 2011, there were approximately 34.2 million people living 
with HIV. But the number of AIDS-related deaths dropped by 
19 per cent globally between 2004 and 2009 due to 
increased preventive measures and treatment, made possible 
in part by increased support from donors. Women now make 
up 52 per cent of the HIV adult prevalence globally, and 60 
per cent in sub-Saharan Africa (WHO 2011, 2012a; WHO, 
UNICEF, UNAIDS 2011). 


Next to HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis (TB) is the second biggest 
killer in the world due to a single infectious agent. Although 
the incidence of TB dropped by 41 per cent between 1990 
and 2011, some 8.7 million people became infected, 
leading to 1.4 million deaths in 2011. Countries 
experiencing a major decline in cases include Brazil and 
China. In 2011, the largest number of new TB cases 
occurred in Asia, accounting for 60 per cent of new cases 
globally (WHO 2012c). 


Deaths from malaria fell 25 per cent globally between 2000 
and 2010. But in Africa a child still dies every minute from 
malaria. Some 216 million cases of malaria (with an 
uncertainty range of 149 million to 274 million), resulting in 
an estimated 655,000 deaths in 2010 (with an uncertainty 
range of 537,000 to 907,000), were reported for 2010 (WHO 
2012b). 
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Figure 29.2 Conflict and underdevelopment: the vicious 
interaction 


the course of conflicts, either exacerbating or mitigat- 
ing them. The December 2004 Indian Ocean tsunami 
changed the course of two separatist conflicts: Aceh in 
Indonesia and Tamil separatism in Sri Lanka. In Aceh, 
where the government announced a ceasefire to permit 
relief work, improved prospects for reconciliation fol- 
lowed. In contrast, the conflict in Sri Lanka, where relief 
supplies did not reach rebel-held territory, saw an esca- 
lation of violence, which resulted in the brutal military 
extermination of the Tamil Tigers by the Sri Lankan 
government, with considerable civilian casualties. 

From the foregoing discussion, we can establish a 
conceptual link between the broader and narrower 
understandings of human security (see Fig. 29.2 and 
Fig. 29.3). 


Women, conflict, and human security 


The relationship between gender and human secu- 
rity has multiple dimensions. The UN Inter-Agency 
Committee on Women and Gender Equality (1999: 
1) notes five aspects: (1) violence against women and 
girls; (2) gender inequalities in control over resources; 
(3) gender inequalities in power and decision-making; 
(4) women’s human rights; and (5) women (and men) 
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as actors, not victims. Recent conflicts have shown 
women as victims of rape, torture, and sexual slavery. 
For example, between 250,000 and 500,000 women 
were raped during the 1994 genocide in Rwanda. Such 
atrocities against women are now recognized as a crime 
against humanity (Rehn and Sirleaf 2002: 9). 

As with data on trends in armed conflict and casu- 
alties, there is controversy over the extent of rape as 
a weapon of conflict. A recent study argues that inci- 
dences of extreme sexual violence and strategic rape 
are less common than believed and are not increasing 
(Simon Fraser University, Human Security Research 
Group 2012 (Human Security Report 2012)), while oth- 
ers believe the figures for rapes in conflict zones like the 
DRC are often underestimated (Palermo and Peterman 
2011: 925). 

War-affected areas often see a sharp increase in 
domestic violence directed at women, and a growth 
in the number of women trafficked to become forced 
labourers or sex workers. Women and children comprise 
73 per cent of an average population, but account for 80 
per cent of the refugees in the world today, and perhaps 
a larger percentage as internally displaced persons. 

Another important aspect of the gender dimen- 
sion of human security is the role of women as actors 
in conflicts. This involves considering the participation 
of women in combat. In the Eritrean war of indepen- 
dence, women made up 25-30 per cent of combatants. 
A similar proportion of women were fighting with the 
now-vanquished Tamil Tigers. Women play an even 
larger role in support functions, such as logistics, staff, 
and intelligence services, in a conflict. It has been noted 
that women become targets of rape and sexual vio- 
lence because they serve as a social and cultural sym- 
bol. Hence violence against them may be undertaken 





Figure 29.3 Protection and development: the virtuous interaction 
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as a deliberate strategy by parties to a conflict with a 
view to undermining the social fabric of their oppo- 
nents. Similarly, securing women’s participation in 
combat may be motivated by a desire among the parties 
to a conflict to increase the legitimacy of their cause. 
It signifies ‘a broad social consensus and solidarity, 
both to their own population and to the outside world’ 
(Gendering Human Security 2001: 18). 

In recent years, there has been a growing awareness 
of the need to secure the greater participation of women 
in international peace operations. The UN Department 
of Peacekeeping Operations noted in a 2000 report: 


Womens presence [in peacekeeping missions] improves 
access and support for local women; it makes male peace- 
keepers more reflective and responsible; and it broadens 
the repertoire of skills and styles available within the 
mission, often with the effect of reducing conflict and 
confrontation. Gender mainstreaming is not just fair, it 
is beneficial. 

(Cited in Rehn and Sirleaf 2002: 63) 


e Although there was a noticeable decline in the number of 
armed conflicts and battle deaths caused by conflicts during 
the 1990s until about 2003, these numbers have increased 
since then. In considering these mixed trends, one should 
take into account conflict mitigating factors, such as rising 
economic interdependence among nations, the end of 
colonialism and the cold war, and the growing role of 
international institutions and the international community in 
peace operations, while some of the recent increases in 
conflicts are linked to the war on terror, ‘Islamist political 
violence’, and non-state sectarian conflicts. 


The world has experienced horrific acts of violence and 
genocide in recent decades in places such as Congo, and 
new forms of violence may emerge. The growing number of 
weak or failing states, such as Iraq, Afghanistan, Burma, 
Nepal, Bangladesh, and Pakistan, poses a growing threat to 
human security. 


There is an interactive relationship between armed conflict 
and non-violent threats to human security such as poverty 


“Pro moting human security 


The role of the international community 


Because of the broad and contested nature of the idea 
of human security, it is difficult to evaluate policies 


In 2000, the UN Security Council passed a resolu- 
tion (Security Council Resolution 1325) mandating a 
review of the impact of armed conflict on women and 
the role of women in peace operations and conflict 
resolution. The review was released in 2002, entitled 
Women, Peace and Security (UN 2002). In his intro- 
duction to the report, UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan noted that ‘women still form a minority of 
those who participate in peace and security negotia- 
tions, and receive less attention than men in post-con- 
flict agreements, disarmament and reconstruction’ 
(UN 2002: ix). The number of women police officers 
in UN peacekeeping missions around the world has 
doubled in the five years up to 2010 (to 833, or 6 per 
cent of the total). Recent UN peacekeeping missions, 
such as in Liberia, offered a window to the view that 
women might ‘employ distinctive social skills in a 
rugged macho domain, and can be ‘counted on to 
bring calm to the streets and the barracks, acting as 
public servants instead of invaders’ (New York Times, 
5 March 2010). 


and disease. Wars and internal conflicts can lead to 
impoverishment, disease outbreaks, and environmental 
destruction. Conversely, poverty, inequality, and 
environmental degradation can lead to weakening and even 
collapse of states. Human security research should look not 
just at the direct and indirect consequences of conflict, but 
also at the range of socio-economic, political, and ecological 
factors that contribute to conflict. Such an understanding of 
human security opens the way for reconciling the two 
conceptions of human security as freedom from fear and 
freedom from want. 


Women feature in armed conflicts both as victims and actors 
(in combat and support roles). Rape and other forms of 
sexual violence against them increasingly feature as an 
instrument of war, and are now recognized as crimes against 
humanity. The international community is seeking ways to 
increase the participation of women in UN peace operations 
and conflict-resolution functions. 





undertaken by the international community that can 
be specifically regarded as human security measures. 
But the most important multilateral actions include 
the establishment of several War Crimes Tribunals, 
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the International Criminal Court (ICC), and the Anti- 
Personnel Landmines Treaty. The ICC was established 
on 1 July 2002 with its headquarters in The Hague, 
the Netherlands, although its proceedings may take 
place anywhere. It is a permanent institution with ‘the 
power to exercise its jurisdiction over persons for the 
most serious crimes of international concern’ (Rome 
Statute, Article 1). These crimes include genocide, 
crimes against humanity, war crimes, and the crime of 
aggression, although the Court would not exercise its 
jurisdiction over the crime of aggression until the state 
parties have agreed on a definition of the crime and 
set out the conditions under which it might be pros- 
ecuted. The ICC is a ‘court of last resort’. It is comple- 
mentary to national criminal jurisdictions, meaning 
that it can exercise its jurisdiction only when national 
courts are unwilling or unable to investigate or pros- 
ecute such crimes (Rome Statute, Article 1). Human 
security mechanisms such as the ICC and War Crimes 
Tribunals have been involved in the indictment and 
prosecution of some high-profile war criminals in the 
former Yugoslavia, Liberia, and Congo, including the 
former President of Yugoslavia, Slobodan Milošević 
(whose trial ended without a verdict after he was 
found dead in his cell in March 2006), former Liberian 
President Charles Taylor, and the former President of 
Ivory Coast Laurent Gbagbo and his wife. 

The Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, 
Stockpiling, Production, and Transfer of Anti- 
Personnel Mines and on their Destruction, signed in 
Ottawa on 3-4 December 1997, bans the development, 
production, acquisition, stockpiling, transfer, and use 
of anti-personnel mines (Ottawa Treaty, Article 1, 
General Obligations, 1997). It also obliges signatories to 
destroy existing stockpiles. Among the countries that 
have yet to sign the treaty are the People’s Republic of 
China, the Russian Federation, and the USA. 

The surge in UN peacekeeping and peacebuilding 
operations has contributed to the decline in conflict 
and enhanced prospects for human security. Since 
1948, the UN has undertaken 67 peacekeeping opera- 
tions. And over 117,000 personal were serving on the 
sixteen UN-led peace operations on four continents as 
of 30 November 2013 (United Nations Peacekeeping 
website n.d.). More recently, a UN Peacebuilding 
Commission was inaugurated in 2006. Its goal is to 
assist in post-conflict recovery and reconstruction, 
including institution-building and sustainable devel- 
opment, in countries emerging from conflict. The UN 
has also been centre stage in promoting the idea of 
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humanitarian intervention, a central policy element 
of human security (see Ch. 30; see also International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty 
2001). The concept of humanitarian intervention was 
endorsed by the report of the UN High-Level Panel on 
Threats, Challenges and Change, A More Secure World 
(2004: 66, 106), the subsequent report by the Secretary- 
General, entitled In Larger Freedom (UN 2005), and 
finally by the UN Summit in September 2005. 

UN Specialized Agencies play a crucial role in 
promoting human security. For example, the UN 
Development Programme and the World Health 
Organization (WHO) havebeen at the forefront of fight- 
ing poverty and disease respectively. Other UN agen- 
cies, such as the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the 
UN Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM), have 
played a central role in getting particular issues, such 
as refugees and the rights of children and women, onto 
the agenda for discussion, and in providing a platform 
for advocacy and action (MacFarlane and Khong 2006). 

Non-governmental organizations contribute to 
human security in a number of ways: as a source of 
information and early warning about conflicts, pro- 
viding a channel for relief operations, often being 
the first to do so in areas of conflict or natural disas- 
ter, and supporting government- or UN-sponsored 
peacebuilding and rehabilitation missions (see 
Case Study 2). NGOs also play a central role in pro- 
moting sustainable development. A leading NGO 
with a human security mission is the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). Established in 
Geneva, it has a unique authority based on the inter- 
national humanitarian law of the Geneva Conventions 
to protect the lives and dignity of victims of war and 
internal violence, including the war-wounded, pris- 
oners, refugees, civilians, and other non-combatants, 
and to provide them with assistance. Other NGOs 
include Médecins Sans Frontières (emergency medical 
assistance), Save the Children (protection of children), 
and Amnesty International (human rights). 


Challenges to human security promotion 


Yet, whether viewed as freedom from fear or freedom 
from want, the concept of human security has not 
replaced national security. The Human Development 
Report of 2005 estimates that the rich nations of the 
world provide $10 to their military budgets for every 
$1 they spend on aid. Moreover, the current global 
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International aid for human security can be slow, selective, politi- 
cized, and ineffective. The January 2010 earthquake in Haiti that 
killed over 300,000 people and left more than 1 million homeless 
is acase in point. 

Helping Haiti to recover from the disaster was challenging due 
to the destruction of official buildings and infrastructure, politi- 
cal bickering among leaders preventing the election of a prime 
minister, and the resulting uncertainty over government capac- 
ity to oversee aid. The number of displaced people ran to some 
1.5 million. Shortage of airport space slowed down relief opera- 
tions. The large international force—including 22,000 American 
troops and a 10,500-member UN peacekeeping force—attracted 
public criticism for overstaying its welcome amidst allegations of 
misconduct. 

Short-term relief was not matched by long-term reconstruc- 
tion aid. Soon after the earthquake, Haiti was promised US$2.5 
billion in emergency relief and US$4.5 billion in reconstruction 
aid. Yet two years later, while 86 per cent of the relief funding was 





spending on HIV/AIDS, ‘a disease that claims 3 mil- 
lion lives a year, represents three days worth of military 
spending’ (UNDP 2005: 8). 

Why the continued importance of national/state 
security over human security? For developing coun- 
tries, state sovereignty and territorial integrity take 
precedence over security of the individual. Many 
countries in the developing world are artificial nation- 
states, whose boundaries were drawn arbitrarily by the 
colonial powers without regard for the actual ethnic 
composition or historical linkages between peoples. 
State responses to ethnic separatist movements (now 
conflated with terrorism), which are partly rooted in 
people's rejection of colonial-imposed boundaries, have 
been accompanied by the most egregious violations 
of human security by governments. Moreover, many 


delivered, only just over half of the reconstruction aid had come 
in. Aid commitments for agriculture and health projects, key to 
long-term reconstruction, had been met only in half. 

But a persistent criticism of the humanitarian aid to Haiti con- 
cerned the role of the foreign NGO community. A key issue was 
how much of the international aid went through local Haitians, 
as opposed to foreigners. Haiti received not only over $6 billion 
in official aid, but also an additional $3 billion in private con- 
tributions, channelled through NGOs. But less than 1 per cent 
of relief funding and between 15 per cent and 21 per cent of | 
the reconstruction aid was channelled through the government | 
of Haiti. The inflated role of the NGOs produced resentment | 
and criticism from Haitians. NGOs were accused of arrogance, 
and creating the sense that they could run the relief better than 
the government. With some 980 non-governmental and civil | 
society organizations operating in a country of 10 million, Haiti | 
came to be called a ‘republic of NGOs’ (The Guardian, 12 January 
2012), mostly foreign. As one report put it, ‘Haiti’s reconstruc- 
tion, like almost everything else in that country, has been pri- 
vatized, outsourced, or taken over by foreign NGOs’ (Doucet 
2011). These NGOs acquired vast infrastructure and resources 
to deliver their services, but operated with little transparency 
or accountability. Local Haitians were resentful of their role and 
‘disillusioned with the overall lack of progress’ (Ramachandran 
and Walz 2012). Coordination among the NGOs and other relief 
agencies was poor. 

After the earthquake, Haiti witnessed a major cholera out- 
break and rise in violent crime. A small number of displaced peo- 
ple could be permanently resettled. Haiti is not a unique case, | 
the lesson here is to build domestic capacity and empower local 
NGOs to avoid a superior-subordinate relationship. 

(The Guardian, 12 January 2012; 
Ramachandran and Walz 2012; Berry 2012) 


Third World states, as well as China, remain under 
authoritarian rule. Human security is stymied by the 
lack of political space for alternatives to state ideologies 
and restrictions on civil liberties imposed by authori- 
tarian regimes to ensure their own survival, rather 
than providing security for their citizens. 

In the developed as well as the developing world, 
one of the most powerful challenges to human secu- 
rity has come from the war on terror (renamed by 
the Obama administration as ‘overseas contingency 
operation’) led by the USA in response to the 9/11 
attacks. These have revived the traditional empha- 
sis of states on national security (Suhrke 2004: 365). 
Although terrorists target innocent civilians and 
thus threaten human security, governments have 
used the war on terror to impose restrictions on, and 
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commit violations of, civil liberties. The George W. 
Bush administration’s questioning of the applicabil- 
ity of the Geneva Conventions, the abandoning of its 
commitments on the issue of torture in the context of 
war in Iraq, and Russia's flouting of a wide range of 
its international commitments (including the laws of 


The most important multilateral actions to date to promote 
human security include the International Criminal Court and 
the Anti-Personnel Landmines Treaty. 


UN agencies such as the UNHCR, UNICEF, and UNIFEM have 
been crucial in addressing human security issues such as 
refugees and the rights of children. 


Canada and Japan are two of the leading countries that have 
made human security a major part of their foreign policy 
agenda. Their approaches, however, show the contrast 
between the ‘freedom from fear’ and ‘freedom from want’ 
conceptions of human security respectively. 


Non-governmental organizations promote human security 
by acting as a source of information and early warning about 


Conclusion 





The concept of human security reflects a number of 
developments that have incrementally challenged 
the traditional view of security as the protection of 
states from military attack. What initially began as 
a rejection of orthodox notions of economic growth 
in favour of a broader notion of human development 
has been reinforced by new security threats such as 
genocides in the Balkans and Africa, the Asian finan- 
cial meltdown of 1997, and the threat of global pan- 
demics. The concept of human security represents an 
on-going effort to put the individual at the centre of 
national and global security concerns while expand- 
ing our understanding of the range of challenges 
that can threaten individual safety and well-being, to 
encompass both armed conflict and social, economic, 
and ecological forces. To be sure, human security has 
along way to go before being universally acceptedasa 
conceptual framework or as a policy tool for national 
governments and the international community. The 
linkages between armed conflict, poverty, disease, 
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war, CSCE (Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe) and OCSE (Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe) commitments, as well as 
international and regional conventions on torture) in 
the context of its war in Chechnya have further under- 
mined the agenda of human security. 


conflicts, providing a channel for relief operations, 
supporting government or UN-sponsored peacebuilding and 
rehabilitation missions, and promoting sustainable 
development. 


The 9/11 attacks on the USA and the ‘war on terror’ have 
revived the traditional state-centric approach to national 
security at the expense of civil liberties and human security, 
although the Obama administration has modified important 
elements of its predecessor's strategic approach to terrorism 
and promised greater respect for civil liberties and 
international conventions. 


and environmental stress are poorly understood and 
need clarification and elaboration. Nonetheless, there 
can be little doubt that threats to human security, 
whether understood as freedom from fear or freedom 
from want, are real-world challenges which cannot be 
wished away or dismissed because of a lack of agree- 
ment over the concept and meaning of human secu- 
rity. Notwithstanding debates about the utility and 
scope of human security, there is increasing accep- 
tance that the traditional notion of security, focus- 
ing on state sovereignty, will no longer suffice, and 
that the international community must develop new 
responses to ensure the protection of people from 
transnational dangers in an era of globalization. The 
challenge for the international community is to find 
ways of promoting human security as a means of 
addressing a growing range of complex transnational 
dangers that have a much more destructive impact on 
the lives of people than conventional military threats 
to states. 
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Questions a 


1 What is human security? How is it different from the concept of national security? 

2 ls redefining the concept of security to focus on the individual useful for analysis and for 
policy formulation? 

3 Describe the main difference between the two conceptions of human security: ‘freedom 
from fear’ and ‘freedom from want’ Are the two understandings irreconcilable? 

4 Some studies show that the incidence of armed conflict in the world is in long-term 
decline. What are the reasons for this trend? 

5 How do you link health with human security? 

6 How are poverty and conflict interconnected? 

7 Whatare the main areas of progress in the promotion of human security by the 
international community? 

8 What are the major challenges to human security in Orissa, and what lessons do they 
suggest for the concept and policy application of human security? 

9 What are the obstacles to human security promotion by the international community? 

10 Why do we need to give special consideration to the suffering of women in conflict zones? 


Further Reading 


Acharya, A. (2001), ‘Human Security: East Versus West’, International Journal, 56(3): 442-60. 
Examines the debate between two conceptions of human security: ‘freedom from fear’ 
and ‘freedom from want, with particular reference to Asia. 

Commission on Human Security (2003), Human Security Now: Protecting and Empowering 
People (New York: United Nations). This report, from a commission proposed by Japan and 
headed by Sadako Ogata of Japan and Amartya Sen of India, offers a broad conception and 
overview of human security, its meaning, and the challenges facing it, and recommends 
steps to promote human security. 

Duffield, M. (2007), Development, Security and Unending War: Governing the World of Peoples 
(Cambridge: Polity Press). Traces the liberal genealogy of human security and cautions that a 
neo-liberal approach to human security amounts to empowering the state in the 
developmental process and perpetuating conflicts in the Third World. 

Haq, M. (1995), Reflections on Human Development (Oxford: Oxford University Press). This book 
by the late Pakistani development economist, who played a pioneering role in the Human 
Development Report, outlines his thinking on human development and human security. 

Tajbakhsh, S., and Chenoy, A. M. (2006), Human Security: Concepts And Implications (London: 
Routledge). A comprehensive introduction and overview, focusing on the conceptual 
debates and seeking to clarify the ambiguities of the concept. A valuable teaching tool. 

United Nations Development Programme (1995), Human Development Report 1994 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press). The original source of the idea of human security. 


Online Resource Centre 


a ) Visit the Online Resource Centre that accompanies this book to access more learning 
resources on this chapter topic at www.oxfordtextbooks.co.uk/orc/baylis6e/ 
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Reader's Guide 


Thuggish dictators, like Robert Mugabe in Zimbabwe 
and the Kim dynasty in North Korea, violently repress- 
ing their people and pushing many to the edge of 
starvation. Women not even allowed to drive a car, 
let alone vote, in Saudi Arabia. Nearly 50 million 
people (15 per cent of the population) in the United 
States without access to basic health care coverage. 
Indigenous peoples in Amazonia forced off their land 
to make way for mines, ranches, and farms. Men and 
women attacked on the streets in Brazil because of 
their sexual orientation. Workers with no viable choice 
but to labour in dangerous conditions for near-starva- 
tion wages. More than 20,000 children dying each day 
of preventable diseases. 


Although states and citizens regularly and force- 
fully speak out against such abuses, international 
action, as we Shall see, can provide little direct help 
to most victims. It can, however, support local peo- 
ple in their struggles. International pressure can also 
help to keep the issue alive and to build a founda- 
tion for future action. And most people today agree 
that states and citizens have a duty not to turn a 
blind eye and silently tolerate systematic violations 
of human rights. 

This chapter examines the multilateral, bilateral, 
and transnational politics of human rights in con- 
temporary international society. It also examines 
international human rights from four theoretical 
perspectives presented in Chapters 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. 
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Introduction 


Seventy-five years ago, human rights were not a legiti- 
mate international concern: how a state treated its own 
nationals on its own territory was a protected exercise 
of sovereign rights, however morally repugnant that 
treatment might be. Particular injustices that we today 
consider violations of human rights, such as slavery 
and the terms and conditions of industrial labour, were 
addressed internationally only as exceptional and dis- 
crete issues, not as part of a larger set of human rights. 
Even the notoriously ‘idealistic Covenant of the League 
of Nations fails to mention human rights. 


The global human rights regime 


The end of the Second World War and growing 
awareness of the horrors of the Holocaust loosed 
a flood of governmental and civil society reflec- 
tion and activity that culminated in the United 
Nations General Assembly adopting the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on 10 December 
1948. (Most countries thus celebrate 10 December as 
Human Rights Day.) This gave human rights a per- 
manent place on international agendas and provided 
the foundational norms of the global human rights 
regime. 





An international regime is conventionally defined as a 
set of principles, norms, rules, and decision-making pro- 
cedures that states and other international actors accept 
as authoritative in an issue-area (see Ch. 19). The global 
human rights regime is based on strong and widely 
accepted principles and norms but weak mechanisms 
of international implementation, producing a system of 
national implementation of international human rights. 


International human rights norms 


The Charter of the United Nations, signed in San 
Francisco on 26 June 1945, identified promoting respect 
for human rights as one of the principal objectives of 
the new organization. It also created a Commission on 
Human Rights (which was replaced in 2006 by a new, 
and potentially stronger, Human Rights Council). 

The principal initial work of the Commission was 
drafting the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
a succinct yet comprehensive list of internationally 
recognized human rights. Civil and political rights 
provide legal protections against abuse by the state 
and seek to ensure political participation for all citi- 
zens. They include rights such as equality before the 
law, protection against arbitrary arrest and detention, 
and freedoms of religion, speech, assembly, and politi- 
cal participation. Economic, social, and cultural rights 
guarantee individuals access to essential goods and ser- 
vices, and seek to ensure equal social and cultural par- 
ticipation. Prominent examples include rights to food, 
housing, health care, education, and social insurance. 


International law treats these two sets of rights as 
indivisible. Rather than an optional list from which 
states may pick and choose, the Declaration holistically 
specifies minimum conditions for a life of dignity in the 
contemporary world. Internationally recognized human 
rights are also interdependent. Each set strengthens the 
other and makes it more valuable; one without the other 
is much less than ‘half a loaf’. These rights are also uni- 
versal, applying equally to all people everywhere. 

Internationally recognized human rights have been 
further elaborated in a series of treaties (see Box 30.1). 
The six principal international human rights treaties 
(two International Human Rights Covenants, on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights, and civiland political 
rights, plus conventions on racial discrimination, dis- 
crimination against women, torture, and rights of the 
child) had, by December 2012, been ratified (accepted as 
legally binding) by, on average, 173 states—an impres- 
sive 88 per cent average ratification rate. Box 30.2 lists 
the rights recognized in the Universal Declaration and 
the International Human Rights Covenants, which 
(along with the Charter provisions on human rights) 
are often called the International Bill of Human Rights. 
For the purposes of International Relations, human 
rights means roughly this list of rights. 


Multilateral implementation mechanisms 


The principal mechanism of multilateral implementa- 
tion of these international legal obligations is periodic 
reporting. Supervisory committees of independent 
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Entered into Number of Individual Parties allowing 
Adopted force parties (2009) Supervisory committee complaints complaints (2009) 
International Covenant on Economic, Social, and Dec 1966 Jan 1976 160 Committee on Economic, Social, yes not yet in force 
Cultural Rights and Cultural Rights ; 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights Dec 1966 Mar 1976 165 Human Rights Committee yes 113 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Dec 1965 Mar 1969 173 Committee on the Elimination of no n.a. 
Forms of Racial Discrimination Racial Discrimination (CERD) 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Dec 1979 Sep 1981 186 Committee on the Elimination of yes 99- 
Discrimination against Women Discrimination against Women 
(CEDAW) 
Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Dec 1984 Jun 1987 146 Committee against Torture (CAT) yes 64 
Inhuman, or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 
Convention on the Rights of the Child Nov 1989 Sep 1990 193 Committee on the Rights of the no n.a. 
Child (CRC) 
International Convention on the Protection of the Dec 1990 Jul 2003 42 Committee on Migrant Workers no n.a. 
Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of (CMW) 
Their Families 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with Dec 2006 May 2008 71 Committee on the Rights of yes 45 
Disabilities Persons with Disabilities (CRPD) 
International Convention for the Protection of All Dec 2006 not yet in force 16 Committee on Enforced no n.a. 


Persons from Enforced Disappearance 


Disappearances (CED) 
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Equality of rights without discrimination (DI, D2, E2, E3, 
C2,.C3) 

e Life (D3, C6) 

e Liberty and security of person (D3, C9) 

e Protection against slavery (D4, C8) 

e Protection against torture and cruel and inhuman 
punishment (D5, C7) 

e Recognition as a person before the law (D6, C16) 

e Equal protection of the law (D7, C14, C26) 

| o Access to legal remedies for rights violations (D8, C2) 

e Protection against arbitrary arrest or detention (D9, C9) 

| o Hearing before an independent and impartial judiciary 
(D10, C14) 

e Presumption of innocence (D11, C14) 

e Protection against ex post facto laws (D11, C15) 

e Protection of privacy, family, and home (D12, C17) 

e Freedom of movement and residence (D1 3, C12) 

e Marry and found a family (D16, E10, C23) 

e Freedom of thought, conscience, and religion (D18, C18) 

e Freedom of opinion, expression, and the press (D19, C19) 

e Freedom of assembly and association (D20, C21, C22) 

e Political participation (D21, C25) 

e Social security (D22, E9) 


experts— treaty bodies’ in the legal jargon—receive and 
review state reports on national practice. These reports 
are publicly reviewed in a session where representatives 
of the reporting state address questions from the com- 
mittee. Written supplemental answers and questions 
may ensue. Once this exchange of views and informa- 
tion has concluded, though, the reviewis complete. The 
treaty body has no authority to determine the extent of 
compliance, or even the adequacy of the state party's 
report or responses. 

Some treaties also include (equally modest) mecha- 
nisms for individual complaints. On average, though, 
only half of the parties to a convention permit the 
treaty body to examine complaints. And even when 
a complaint makes it through the review process, the 
committee merely states its views as to whether there 
has been a violation. The state in question is legally free 
to treat those views as it sees fit. 

The Human Rights Council has established a sys- 
tem of universal periodic review. Because the reviewers 


Work, under favourable conditions (D23, E6, E7) 
e Free trade unions (D23, E8, C22) 

e Rest and leisure (D24, E7) 

e Food, clothing, and housing (D25, E11) 

e Health care and social services (D25, E12) 

e Special protections for children (D25, E10, C24) 

e Education (D26, E13, E14) 

e Participation in cultural life (D27, E15) 

e Self-determination of peoples (E1, C1) 

e Seek asylum from persecution (D14) 

e Nationality (D15) 

e Property (D17) 

e Asocial and international order needed to realize rights (D28) 
e Humane treatment when detained or imprisoned (C10) 

e Protection against debtor5 prison (C11) 

e Protection against arbitrary expulsion of aliens (C13) 

e Protection against advocacy of racial or religious hatred (C20) 


e Protection of minority culture (C27) 





* The source of each right is indicated in parentheses, by document 
and article number. D = Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

E = International Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights. C = International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 






are states rather than independent experts, though, the 
typical review is superficial. Furthermore, the universal 
scope of the procedure produces very scattered obser- 
vations. Nonetheless, in some instances not insignifi- 
cant monitoring does occur. 

More substantial work is carried out under the 
Council’s country-specific and thematic ‘special pro- 
cedures. In 2012, rapporteurs, experts, and work- 
ing groups investigated thirty-two topics (including 
housing, arbitrary detention, education, extreme 
poverty, human rights defenders, contemporary 
forms of slavery, transnational corporations, and vio- 
lence against women) and human rights practices in 
twelve countries (Belarus, Cambodia, Céte d’Ivoire, 
Eritrea, North Korea, Haiti, Iran, Myanmar [Burma], 
the occupied Palestinian territories, Somalia, Sudan, 
and Syria). 

The International Criminal Court (ICC), created 
in 2002, does have powers of judicial enforcement. Its 
mandate, however, is restricted largely to genocide, war 
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crimes, and crimes against humanity, and its activities 
touch few cases. Throughout 2012 it had initiated sev- 
enteen cases addressing seven situations (in Uganda, 
Democratic Republic of Congo, the Central African 
Republic, Sudan, Kenya, Libya, and Côte d'Ivoire), and 
concluded two trials (convicting one individual to four- 
teen years imprisonment). The symbolic value of end- 
ing of formal international legal impunity should not 
be underestimated. International trials can also help 
a country to put its tragic past behind it. But a guilty 
verdict provides only the most minimal remedy for 
victims—very few of whom can expect even that. And 
almost all internationally recognized human rights fall 
outside the mandate of the ICC. 

The regional multilateral picture is quite varied. 
Asia lacks any regional human rights organization 
(although the Association of Southeast Asian States 
has established a modest sub-regional human rights 
mechanism). The members of the Council of Europe 
are subject to legally binding judgments by the very 
active and effective European Court of Human Rights. 
(These procedures, however, are a consequence, not a 
cause, of the high level of regional respect for human 
rights.) The Inter-American regime, established by the 
Organization of American States, boasts a fairly strong 
commission and a not entirely insignificant court. 
The African Union, however, has created only a weak 
and underfunded African Commission on Human 
and Peoples’ Rights and a token court, and the Arab 
League has established only a weak Arab Commission 
on Human Rights. 


Evaluating multilateral mechanisms 


The global human rights regime is based on national 
implementation of international human rights norms, 
with modest international oversight. Only the European 
regional regime provides substantial judicial enforce- 
ment. Talk of ‘enforcement’, however, largely misses the 
nature of the multilateral contribution, which empha- 
sizes facilitating compliance. 

Most multilateral mechanisms aim to develop criti- 
cal yet ultimately persuasive (not coercive) conversa- 
tions. Reports, reviews, complaints, and investigations 
aim principally to encourage, and help to facilitate, 
compliance with international norms. Conscientiously 
preparing a report to an international supervisory 
committee often provokes a useful review of national 
law and practice. And even weak international scrutiny 
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can be of political significance. Thus most rights-abu- 
sive regimes try to hide or deny their violations. This 
sense of shame, even among those whose behaviour 
seems shameless, is a powerful resource for human 
rights advocates, and striking evidence of the (limited 
but real) power of multilateral mechanisms. 

States that are set on gross and systematic violations 
of human rights regularly flout the global human rights 
regime. Multilateral actors lack the persuasive or coer- 
cive resources required to get dictators to put them- 
selves out of business. But even the most recalcitrant 
regimes can sometimes be induced to make symbolic 
gestures that ease the suffering of at least some victims. 
Furthermore, most states can be nudged, cajoled, or 
induced to improve at least some of their human rights 
practices, especially if the changes are relatively narrow 
and incremental. Even such changes can provide mod- 
est but real benefits to thousands, sometimes even mil- 
lions, of people. 

International norms also have an independent 
impact. Governments cannot legitimately deny obliga- 
tions that they have voluntarily incurred by becoming 
parties to international human rights treaties. (If they 
try, they face the political costs of blatant hypocrisy.) 
Authoritative international human rights norms thus 
allow local human rights advocates to focus on how 
to protect and implement human rights, rather than 
debate whether the rights in question really are rights. 
They also protect local advocates from charges of being 
agents of alien ideologies or foreign cultural or reli- 
gious traditions. 

Authoritative norms similarly facilitate bilateral 
and transnational action. Target governments, having 
formally endorsed those standards themselves, are 
forced into rearguard efforts to deny the facts or ad 
hoc appeals to ‘emergency justifications for violations. 

Legal norms also have an intrinsic force. Most states, 
like most people, have an almost unthinking presump- 
tion of compliance, especially where international 
legal norms have been reproduced in national law. 
Ordinarily, states, like individuals, follow the law sim- 
ply because it is the law. The presumption of compli- 
ance is often overcome, typically after calculating the 
material benefits of violating the law. But in countries 
where an active civil society and democratic politi- 
cal participation allow for free advocacy to combat 
violations, arguments of (il)legality often increase the 
chances of pushing reluctant states back into the con- 
fines of rights-protective practices. 
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The International Bill of Human Rights provides an 
authoritative list of interdependent, indivisible, and 
universal human rights, covering a wide range of both civil 
and political rights and economic, social, and cultural rights. 
‘Human rights’, for the purposes of International Relations, 
means roughly this set of equal and inalienable universal 
rights. 


The extensive body of almost universally endorsed law is the 
most important contribution of the global human rights 
regime. These norms, independent of any supervisory 


“The bilateral politics of human rights 


Bilateral foreign policy—states interacting directly 
with other states—is the second principal mechanism 
of international action on behalf of human rights. 


The evolution of bilateral human rights 
diplomacy 


In the years following the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration, as the cold war deepened and spread, 
human rights were sidelined or cynically exploited 
for partisan political advantage by both the USA and 
the Soviet Union. In the mid-1970s, however, the cold 
war moved into a period of détente and human rights 
re-emerged in American foreign policy. Although the 
initial focus on emigration of Soviet Jews and the perse- 
cution of Soviet dissidents supported American cold war 
objectives, in 1975 the American Congress required con- 
sideration of human rights practices in making decisions 
to award foreign aid. In 1976, Jimmy Carter was elected 
President after campaigning on a promise to give human 
rights a significant place in American foreign policy. 
1977 marks a turning point in the international 
politics of human rights, second in importance only to 
1948 (the Universal Declaration) and 1989 (the end of 
the cold war). The Human Rights Committee, which 
supervises the implementation of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, began its opera- 
tion, symbolizing a more active multilateral embrace of 
human rights. Carter took office and set the USA on 
the path of verbally aggressive, if not always consistent 
or effective, international human rights advocacy. And 
Amnesty International won the Nobel Peace Prize, 


mechanisms, help to empower human rights advocates and 
constrain government action. 

e The global human rights regime is based on national 
implementation of international norms. 
Multilateral implementation mechanisms facilitate national 
compliance, primarily through mobilizing public scrutiny that 
reminds states of their obligations and draws national and 
international attention to violations. 
Strong multilateral procedures are a consequence, not a 
cause, of good human rights practices. 





symbolizing the maturing of transnational human 
rights advocacy (the subject of the following section, 
‘The non-governmental politics of human rights’). 

Bytheend ofthe cold war, human rights were explic- 
itly included in the foreign policies of most Western 
states. In the 1970s and 1980s, though, stated human 
rights goals typically were subordinated to cold war 
objectives. US policy in Latin America was particularly 
rights-abusive (see Box 30.3). 

The collapse of the Soviet informal empire in 1989 
initiated a ‘golden age’ of human rights diplomacy. 
Symbolic of this was the international response to the 
Tiananmen massacre in June 1989 (see Case Study 1). In 
the 1990s, increasingly aggressive international action 
against genocide became the signature of both bilateral 
and multilateral action (see Ch. 31). Many states also 
developed major programmes of civil society support, 
enhanced their democratization initiatives, and better 
integrated human rights into their development assis- 
tance programmes. 

11 September 2001, and the ensuing American ‘war 
on terror, marked another significant turning point. 
Despite overwrought American claims that ‘everything 
changed’ on 9/11, though, most of the progress of the 
1980s and 1990s has been sustained. 

War is never good for human rights, and the ‘war 
on terror’ has been no exception. In a few prominent 
cases—Pakistan, Iraq, and Afghanistan—a dismal 
human rights situation has been produced by a combi- 
nation of local forces and American support. But there 
have been as many successes as failures. For example, 
the democratic norm remains robust in Latin America. 
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The Nixon and Ford administrations (1969-75, 1975-7) actively 
supported brutal military dictatorships in Chile, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. These governments, in addition to systematically vio- 
lating the full range of internationally recognized human rights, 
perfected the practice of disappearances—the clandestine 
abduction of perceived opponents, who were typically tortured 
and often, especially in Argentina, murdered. President Jimmy 
Carter (1977-81) tried to put some distance between the USA 
and these dictatorships. The administration of Ronald Reagan 
(1981-9), however, reversed course and actively embraced these 
military juntas in the name of a shared struggle against com- 
munism. Only with the end of the cold war—or, in the case of 
Argentina, with the collapse of military rule for internal reasons 
in 1983—did the USA become an active and consistent supporter 
of democracy in the region. 

In Central America as well, Carter effort to distance the USA 
from disreputable military and civilian dictatorships was reversed 
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In the early morning of 4 June 1989, tanks rolled into Beijing's 
Tiananmen Square, putting a violent end to weeks of demonstra- 
tions that at times included over a million protestors. The ruling 
Communist Party, which earlier in the decade had launched a 
successful series of liberalizing economic reforms, proved itself 
willing to kill its own people on the streets in order to maintain 
absolute political control. (Later that autumn and winter, Eastern 
European governments and security forces, faced with a similar 
choice, chose instead to relinquish power.) 

The Chinese government admits killing about 200 unarmed 
civilians. Most independent estimates put the number at two to 
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by Reagan. In the mid-1980s, the USA provided massive mili- 


tary and political support to brutal governments in El Salvador 


and Guatemala that were butchering their own populations, at 
genocidal levels in Guatemala. At the same time, the USA waged 
a secret war and an aggressive political campaign against the 
democratically elected government of Nicaragua because of its 
socialist leanings. 

These are particularly striking examples of the pattern of sub- 
ordinating human rights to anti-communism during the cold 
war. Where a significant price had to be paid to pursue inter- 
national human rights interests, the USA was rarely willing to 
shoulder that cost during the 1970s and 1980s, especially when 
cold war politics became involved. And although American 
hypocrisy was extreme, other Western states as well rarely made 
more than symbolic gestures on behalf of human rights before 
the end of the cold war. Non-Western states were rarely willing 
to do even that. 


© 





three times that in Beijing, with hundreds more killed elsewhere 
in the country (especially Chengdu). Tens of thousands were 
arrested, with many thousands more fleeing the country or going 
underground. Harsh treatment of detained protestors was the 
norm. Hundreds were executed. 

International responses were swift and harsh. On 5 June, the 
USA imposed an arms embargo, suspended high-level official 
contacts, and froze new aid. The European Community adopted 
similar sanctions on 27 June, one day after the World Bank froze 
$780 million in loans to China. Japan suspended its new five-year 
aid programme. The Group of Seven (G7) annual economic sum- 
mit in Paris in July also condemned the massacre. And despite 
numerous small violations, sanctions were widely observed for 
at least a full year. 

Countervailing economic and political interests, however, also 
played a central role. Japan and the USA illustrate the spectrum 
of bilateral responses. 

Although most other states stopped official high-level con- 
tacts, in September 1989 a delegation from the Japanese Diet 
(parliament), led by Foreign Minister Ito Masayoshi, met Chinese 
leader Deng Xiaoping. Three months later, Japan renewed cul- 


tural exchanges. Japanese authorities allowed Chinese embassy | 


and consular officials to harass and intimidate Chinese students 
in Japan, some of whom were sent home against their will. And 
in July 1990, Japan unilaterally resumed foreign aid. At the end 
of the year, it announced a major newfive-year $8 billion agree- 
ment to exchange oil and coal for technology and equipment. 
This not only signalled a return to business as usual, but helped 
to buffer China from continuing Western sanctions. 

The USA, by contrast, maintained major sanctions until May 
1994. There was, however, considerable internal conflict and 
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inconsistency. And as time wore on, it became harder and harder 
to justify continuing to punish China for something it did liter- 
ally years earlier—particularly when such action had economic 
and political costs for the USA. Nonetheless, five years of sanc- 
tions against a country as powerful as China is an unprecedented 
event of immense symbolic significance. 

At the United Nations, China's power largely insulated it from 
criticism. The massacre was never the subject of a UN General 
Assembly resolution. Even a mild resolution in the Commission on 
Human Rights was defeated in 1990. But in the early 1990s, Geneva, 
the home of the Commission, became the site of intensive diplo- 
matic struggle. The fact that China engaged in an all-out diplomatic 
effort to avoid scrutiny of its practices suggests that we should not 
overly denigrate the significance of multilateral monitoring. 

China lost access to billions of dollars of international aid 
and investment, which noticeably slowed economic growth 


Even in American foreign policy under the Bush 
administration there was not the wholesale sacrifice of 
human rights to anti-terrorism that there had been to 
anti-communism during the cold war. And many of the 
most abusive practices, such as secret ‘rendition’ of sus- 
pects to foreign countries where they were held illegally 
and tortured, and the abuse and torture of detainees 
in American custody, have been eliminated (and even 
repudiated)—although more than 150 people continue 
to be illegally detained in Guantanamo. 

Furthermore, except for traditional allies like Saudi 
Arabia and Pakistan, even the Bush administration was 
reluctant to embrace brutal dictators. Most notably, the 
USA sharply criticized Uzbekistan following the massa- 
cre of several hundred civilians in Andijan in May 2005. 
(By contrast, China, India, and Russia supported the vio- 
lent crackdown on dissent.) And rather than mute its criti- 
cism, the USA even accepted expulsion from Uzbekistan’s 
Karshi-Khanabad air base, which was the principal sup- 
port base for American operations in Afghanistan. 

In the second decade of the twenty-first century, 
human rights is embraced as a legitimate—and in some 
cases essential—element of national foreign policy in 
most Western and a growing number of non-Western 
countries. And as the excesses of the ‘war on terror’ are 
increasingly recognized as such, there are considerable 
opportunities for continued modest progress. 


Assessing bilateral action 


Powerful states possess greater material resources 
than multilateral human rights institutions. Even 


for about two years. It also responded to international pressure 
by making concessions on political and security issues, such as 
missile technology and releasing or improving the conditions 
of detention of many individuals. And the reactions of Chinese 
leaders and diplomats indicate that they were genuinely stung 
by international criticisms—which kept human rights issues alive, 
despite the harsh crackdown in China. 

In fact, China was forced to accept significant, if subtle, 
political changes. Although the government initially denied 
any abuses—the polite term used in China even today is ‘the 4 
June events'—they were soon forced to defend the facts of their 
behaviour, thus engaging the international human rights regime 
and admitting the legitimacy of human rights as an international 
issue. And these international responses helped to open spaces 
for discussion in China that began to be exploited later in the 
1990s and beyond. 





many middle powers have the material and political 
resources necessary to effect significant change in a 
small number of targeted countries. (The Netherlands, 
for example, has had a major impact on human rights 
in its former South American colony of Suriname.) 
Furthermore, many states regularly deploy their for- 
eign policy resources more aggressively than most 
multilateral actors. 

Human rights, however, is but one of many national 
interests. Human rights are thus often sidelined in 
favour of other national interests. Selective partisan 
attention is a regular and serious problem. 


In the mid-1970s, human rights began to emerge from its 
cold war slumber as an active concern of national foreign 
policies. 

With the end of the cold war, more and more countries 
developed increasingly robust international human rights 
policies. 

The post-9/11 world has seen some prominent setbacks. 


In general, though, the progress of the 1980s and 1990s 
has been sustained. 


States often have more resources to bring to bear than 
multilateral actors. They can also act unilaterally, without 
the need for a wide-ranging consensus. 


States, however, are more constrained by competing 
foreign policy interests and much more likely to use 
human rights for narrow partisan purposes. 
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“The non-governmental politics of human rights _ 


States have been our focus so far, directly in their bilat- 
eral foreign policy and collectively in international 
organizations. Non-state actors, however, are also 
important actors in the international politics of human 
rights. Especially important has been the work of non- 
commercial non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
(see Ch. 21). 


NGOs as human rights advocates 


NGOs and individuals are the principal components of 
‘civil society’, the public political space that is neither 
the market nor the state. Civil society actors can oper- 
ate either nationally or transnationally. (‘Transnational 
action involves non-state actors operating across state 
boundaries.) 

NGOs played an important role in getting human 
rights into the UN Charter. Since then, they have been a 
powerful force in spreading awareness of international 
human rights norms and publicizing human rights vio- 
lations. Today, NGOs are a central feature of the global 
human rights regime. 

The best-known transnational human rights NGO 
is Amnesty International (AI), a London-based orga- 
nization founded in 1961. Amnesty has over 2 mil- 
lion members and subscribers in over 150 countries. 
AI, however, is only the tip of the iceberg. Prominent 
colleagues include Human Rights Watch, a New 
York-based research and advocacy organization; the 
Fédération internationale des droits de l’homme, 
founded in 1922, which serves as an umbrella organi- 
zation for 155 human rights NGOs from all regions of 
the world; the International Commission of Jurists, a 
Geneva-based organization of legal advocates; London- 
based Minority Rights Group, the leading global advo- 
cate for disadvantaged ethnic, national, religious, 
linguistic, or cultural minorities worldwide; and ILGA, 
The International Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans, and 
Intersex Association, a Brussels-based umbrella orga- 
nization, founded in 1978, with nearly 700 national 
member groups. In addition, many transnational 
NGOs in related areas have included human rights cen- 
trally within their mission. Leading examples include 
British-based Oxfam International, whose work focuses 
on hunger; Médecins Sans Frontiéres, which provides 
health care in emergency situations; and US-based 


Catholic Relief Services, which is just one of many 
humanitarian aid and development organizations 
that has come to see its work in human rights terms. 
And transnational human rights NGOs are dwarfed in 
number by tens of thousands of national groups. 

The principal resources of NGO advocacy are infor- 
mation and the energy of ordinary people. Traditional 
strategies have emphasized ‘name and shame’, the 
uncovering and dissemination of information about 
violations. (The iconic example is Amnesty’s letter- 
writing campaigns, in which individual ‘prisoners of 
conscience are ‘adopted’ by foreign AI groups that 
advocate for them.) The aim is both to embarrass 
offending governments and to mobilize foreign citizens 
to pressure their own governments to act on behalf of 
victims. 

Leading NGOs have also developed sophisticated 
lobbying operations. For example, the Dutch section of 
Amnesty International has a membership of 300,000, 
out of a population of about 16.5 million (about 1.8 
per cent of the population). This is roughly the same 
membership as the second of the two large Dutch trade 
union confederations (CNV). This gives human rights 
advocates a powerful voice in Dutch foreign policy. (By 
comparison, the National Rifle Association, one of the 
most powerful lobbying groups in the USA, has a mem- 
bership of about 4.3 million, or about 1.4 per cent of the 
American population.) 

Civil society advocacy, however, is deeply embedded 
in the system of sovereign states. Because implement- 
ing and enforcing human rights is a state responsibil- 
ity, NGOs, like states and international organizations, 
usually have to act on or through states. Increasingly, 
transnational NGOs attempt to coordinate with their 
local counterparts and to mobilize supporting pressure 
from states and multilateral actors. 

When the target state has a relatively good human 
rights record and is subject to democratic account- 
ability, or when the violations are especially egregious 
and the state feels vulnerable, concerted national, 
transnational, and international action can have a 
significant impact. Good examples include the over- 
throw of the dictatorial regime of Ferdinand Marcos 
in the Philippines in 1986, in a self-described exercise 
of ‘people power’ backed by international support, and 
the wave of civil society-based ‘coloured revolutions’ 
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On 25 January 2011, tens of thousands took to the streets in 
| several Egyptian cities, demanding the resignation of President 
Hosni Mubarak and an end to six decades of military rule. As 
international attention focused on Cairo's Tahrir (Liberation) 
_ Square, much as on Tiananmen Square two decades earlier, vio- 
lent clashes claimed about a thousand lives. Mubarak, however, 
resigned on 11 February 2011 and a military-led transition led to 
democratic elections in June 2012. The events of 2013, however, 
have been a major setback. 

The Egyptian Revolution was part of a broader regional move- 
ment that began in Tunisia in December 2010. (The ousting of 
long-time Tunisian dictator Zine El Abidin Ben Ali on 14 January 
2011 seems to have emboldened the Egyptian opposition.) 
Long-entrenched dictators were also ousted in Libya and Yemen. 
Massive protests wracked Bahrain—rallies on 22 February 2011 
and 9 March 2012 drew over 100,000 protestors, in a country 
with a total population of about 1.3 million. Even the virtually 
absolute monarchs of Saudi Arabia and Morocco felt compelled 
to make at least symbolically significant reforms. 

The wave of liberalization and democratization that swept 
over Latin America in the late 1980s and early 1990s, Central and 
_ Eastern Europe in the aftermath of the cold war, and Africa in the 
= 1990s and 2000s, finally hit the Arab world in 2011. From a broad 
human rights perspective, however, the results, although posi- 
tive, have been modest. The Arab Spring has brought consider- 
able liberalization across the region, significant democratization 

in a few countries, but (so far at least) no substantial progress 
towards establishing rights-protective regimes. 


























(the Rose Revolution in Georgia in 2003, the Orange 
Revolution in Ukraine in 2004, the Cedar Revolution 
in Lebanon, the Tulip Revolution in Kyrgyzstan in 
2005, and the Green protests in Iran following the 2009 
presidential election). The most striking recent example 
is the so-called Arab Spring of 2011 (see Box 30.4 and 
also Case Study 2). 


Assessing NGO advocacy 


We should not idealize human rights NGOs. Some are 
largely ineffective expressions of good intentions. There 
are serious issues of political and financial account- 
ability. NGOs also lack both the power of states and 
the diplomatic stature of international organizations. 
And the power of public opinion is limited and hard 
to pin down. 

NGOs, however, have no other interests to distract 
them from advocacy. Many have developed reputa- 
tions for accuracy and impartiality that serve as a 
major ‘power resource. Combined with the energy 
of interested individuals, the results often can be sur- 
prising. The single-minded non-partisan advocacy of 






‘Liberalization'-the lessening of repression, especially 
decreases in violations of personal and legal rights, civil liberties, 
and freedom of association—often does not lead to generalized 
respect for human rights, as the Arab monarchies strikingly illus- 
trate. Likewise, 'democratization'—establishing a system of politi- 
cal rule based on the sovereignty of the people and the choice 
of leaders through free, fair, and open elections—is very different 
from, and need not lead to, a rights-protective regime. 

Democracy involves government of, by, and for the people. 
‘The people’ who are thus empowered, however, often want to 
abuse some of their fellow citizens. And, rather than empower the 
people collectively, a rights-protective regime aims to ensure that 
each and every citizen enjoys all human rights. For example, at the 
end of 2012 Egypt's duly elected democratic government was try- 
ing to entrench special legal and political privileges for the military 
and systematic discrimination in favour of religiously observant 
Muslims. Although these actions could be plausibly interpreted | 
as reflecting the will of the majority of Egyptians, they were not | 
aimed at providing all rights equally to all Egyptians. This led in 
the summer of 2013 to the intervention of the military, ousting 
President Morsi and initiating a period of deep divisions between 
his supporters and other elements supporting the actions of the 
military. This resulted in a new phase of military rule. 

The Arab Spring has certainly expanded the range of political 
possibilities in most Arab countries—dramatically in some. Most 
people in most Arab countries, however, still face a long and dif- 
ficult road in their struggle to enjoy fully their internationally rec- 
ognized human rights. 


human rights NGOs is, at a minimum, an important 
check on the tendency of states to allow competing 
national interests and considerations of diplomatic 
discretion to mute human rights criticism. National 
and transnational NGOs have also been a major 
mechanism for spreading awareness of international 
human rights norms and for mobilizing both elite and 
mass opinion. 


e NGOs, operating both nationally and transnationally, are 
the third major type of actor in the international politics of 
human rights. 


Lacking the material power resources of states, NGOs are 
able to mobilize the political energies of civil society and, 


by acting with a single-minded focus on human rights, 
achieve results well beyond what one might expect from 
their modest material resources. 


Especially effective are concerted efforts by local civil 
society actors, transnational NGOs, states, and 
international organizations to pressure states both from 
inside and outside, in a variety of venues. 
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Localized Arab Spring (see Box 30.4) protests began in Syria at 
the end of January 2011. By 8 April, the streets of the western 
city of Homs were filled with 100,000 protestors (about a sixth of 
the city’s total population). The government, however, met grow- 
ing opposition with arbitrary arrests and executions, torture, and 
indiscriminate gunfire. Tanks began to be used against protestors 
and their neighbourhoods at the end of July. When, at the end of 
2011, some neighbourhoods in Homs and Hama fell under the 
control of local fighters, the government responded with artillery 
bombardment and attacks by military snipers. (On 4 February 
2012 alone, 500 civilians were killed in Homs.) Fighting reached 
Damascus, the capital, and Aleppo, the major commercial city, 
in July. By the late autumn of 2012, rebels were active in almost 
every region of the country. In 2013 Western powers claimed that 
chemical weapons had been used against the rebels. 
International responses, although relatively robust, illustrate 
the lack of enforcement powers in the global human rights 
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on Syria (in April, August, and December 2011, and June 2012). 
The Arab League, in a striking departure from its general policy of 
extreme respect for national sovereignty, sent an observer mis- 
sion in December 2011. The United Nations Secretary-General 
sent special envoys Kofi Annan and Lakhdar Brahimi to try to 
negotiate ceasefires in the summer and autumn of 2012. The 
European Union, beginning in May 2011, instituted an increas- 
ingly extensive range of sanctions. The United States, Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, and several other states have also imposed sanc- 
tions and provided varying degrees of support to the opposition. 

Foreign military force, however, has not been used. And the 
regime of Bashar al-Assad illustrates the ability of most ruthless 
governments to resist peaceful international pressure. 

Only the United Nations Security Council has the legal author- 
ity to use military force against human rights violations other than 
genocide. Security Council action, however, has been blocked by 
Russia (Syria's principal international ally) and China (which has 
consistently opposed international military intervention in crisis 
situations). The Arab League has no mechanism for military action 
and the other potential interveners lack both the legal authority and 
the political will to act. Some optimism emerged, however, in late 
2013 when the Assad regime agreed to give up its chemical weap- 
ons after concerted efforts by both the Russians and Americans. 

Syria, it is true, is in many ways relevantly similar to Libya, 
where international military support for the local armed resist- 
ance proved decisive in defeating Muammar Qaddafi's regime. 
The Libyan intervention, however, was authorized by the Security 
Council. (Russia and China are unlikely to repeat this ‘mistake’ 
soon.) Syria's delicate geopolitical position makes external inter- 
vention particularly difficult. (Not only does Syria border Turkey, 
and thus NATO, as well as conflict-ridden Lebanon, Israel, and 
Iraq, but Syria is also Russia's principal ally in this immensely 
important region.) Furthermore, the military situation is much 
more difficult in Syria than in Libya, and the prominent role of 
Islamist groups in the armed opposition has raised problems for 
some states (especially the United States). 

The bloody civil war thus continues. And when it concludes, 
Syria is likely to experience, in acute form, the problems noted 
in Box 30.4 of moving from deposing a dictator to establishing a 
rights-protective regime. 


regime. The Human Rights Council has held four Special Sessions | 





This section turns to four theoretical approaches exam- 
ined in Part Two of this book, examining what these 
theories can tell us about human rights—and what 
human rights can tell us about IR theory. 


Liberalism and human rights 


Human rights—‘natural rights’, ‘the rights of man— 
were first explicitly articulated by European liberals in 





the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Liberal natu- 
ral rights played an important role in justifying revolu- 
tions in England, America, and France in 1689, 1776, and 
1789. In the nineteenth century, many liberals, especially 
in Britain, rejected human rights in favour of utilitarian- 
ism (which defined social progress in terms of the great- 
est good for the greatest number, rather than assuring 
all human rights to all individuals). For the past century, 
though, most liberals have strongly endorsed human 
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rights as the best mechanism for providing a life of 
autonomy, equality, and dignity for all citizens. 

Chapter 7 presents liberalism as rooted in com- 
mitments to individual rights, popular or democratic 
sovereignty, property, and the market economy. If lib- 
eralism is defined in this way, internationally recog- 
nized human rights represent a critique of a ‘liberal’ 
overemphasis on property and markets, in favour of a 
broad and robust conception of economic and social 
rights provided by a combination of market and state 
mechanisms. The development of internationally rec- 
ognized human rights, however, is better understood as 
reflecting the changing character of liberalism. 

In most countries, liberals were central figures in 
introducing into national law and practice the eco- 
nomic and social rights that later came to be expressed 
in the Universal Declaration. Today most liberals reject 
the ‘classical liberal’ emphasis on property as reflective 
of outdated (and often inappropriately partisan) politi- 
cal views. And the Universal Declaration implicitly 
presents a model of politics that we typically call the 
liberal democratic welfare state; that is, a state based 
on individual rights, democratic accountability, and 
a mixed economy that provides a broad range of eco- 
nomic and social rights. 

The historical role of liberalism, however, gives liber- 
als no monopoly on human rights. Socialists have been 
major human rights advocates since the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Even many conservatives supported 
the development of European welfare states, beginning 
with Chancellor Otto von Bismarck’s crucial role in the 
early formation of the German welfare state. And today 
the human rights vision of a life of equality, autonomy, 
and dignity is justified and endorsed from a great vari- 
ety of philosophical and political perspectives, both 
secular and religious. 


Realism and human rights 


Classical political realism (see Ch. 6) often stresses ‘the 
national interest defined in terms of power’, understood 
as a universal law of international politics. Human 
rights clearly reveals this notion to be a deeply prob- 
lematic political prescription. 

The national interest is whatever the nation is inter- 
ested in. Rarely, if ever, is this reducible to power alone. 
And in fact many countries have decided that they are 
interested in devoting some part of their attention and 
resources to the human rights of foreign nationals liv- 
ing abroad. 


Half a century ago, human rights was indeed typi- 
cally considered to be a ‘merely moral’ concern—at 
best, a secondary ‘add-on’ to which decision-makers 
might turn after they had done the hard work of cal- 
culating ‘real’ national interests. Over the past two or 
three decades, though, human rights have become no 
more or less real a national interest than, say, economic 
interests or alliance interests in the foreign policy of 
a growing number of states. And such interests have 
become embedded in foreign policy with no more (or 
less) difficulty than other substantive policy interests. 

Realism does usefully draw our attention to the fact 
that states in their foreign policies are principally con- 
cerned with the national interest. We expect foreign 
policy decision-makers to give the interests of their own 
nationals special, even overriding, attention and con- 
sideration. Furthermore, international human rights is 
only one of many foreign policy interests. Human rights 
advocates thus should not be surprised when human 
rights are subordinated to other foreign policy interests. 

Realists often provide useful reminders of the dan- 
gers of moralism and legalism in foreign policy. Realism 
also usefully reminds us of the strong tendency of states 
to define their interests in narrowly egoistic and material 
terms. But once a state has included human rights among 
its foreign policy objectives, the real work of balancing 
competinginterests begins. And these are questions about 
which realism—or any other theory of international rela- 
tions—has little to say. They are, instead, matters of ines- 
capably contentious ethical and political judgement. 


Social constructivism and human rights 


Chapter 10 introduced social constructivism. We might 
describe the picture just offered as an account of the 
social construction of the national interest. More gen- 
erally, the constructed nature of international human 
rights deserves emphasis. For example, the list of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights has taken one of 
many possible forms. The same is true of the system of 
national rather than international implementation. 

In constructing international human rights, how- 
ever, international society itself has been modestly but 
significantly reshaped. In particular, sovereignty and 
human rights have come to co-constitute one another. 

Sovereignty has been a central practice of modern 
international society for more than 300 years. The partic- 
ular rights of sovereigns, however, have varied dramati- 
cally. For example, at the turn of the twentieth century, 
states had an unquestioned and unlimited sovereign 
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‘right of war. After the Second World War, however, 
aggressive war was effectively outlawed. Today, control 
over borders is often seen as central to sovereignty. But 
150 years ago, people moved freely across international 
borders without even the need for a passport. 

States have long been prohibited (by the rights of 
other sovereigns) from certain mistreatments of for- 
eign nationals temporarily on their territory. The law 
of war has for more than a century prohibited certain 
abuses of foreign nationals abroad. Over the past half- 
century, international human rights has imposed simi- 
lar, and more extensive, restrictions on how states may 
treat their own nationals. The terms in which states and 
individuals interact has thus been reformulated, with 
significant political implications. 

No less significantly, though, international human 
rights have been shaped by state sovereignty. We 
saw this most strikingly in the principle of national 
implementation. 

Particular processes of construction can also be seen 
in the lines we draw between human rights and related 
concepts and practices. Consider forcible humanitar- 
ian intervention against genocide. It is treated sepa- 
rately in Chapter 31, not only because of its substantive 
importance in post-cold war international relations, 
but because genocide is governed by a separate body of 
international law. The Universal Declaration and the 
International Human Rights Covenants do not mention 
genocide, which is instead addressed in a separate treaty 
(adopted by the UN General Assembly the day before 
the Universal Declaration). Genocide, war crimes, and 
human rights violations have been constructed as sepa- 
rate violations, each of which is associated with par- 
ticular social, political, and legal practices—although 
practice over the past two decades has begun to blur 
these formerly sharp legal distinctions. 

More generally, it is crucial that we recognize that 
human rights do not provide a comprehensive account 
of justice or morality. And not all good things are mat- 
ters of human rights. Consider security (see Ch. 15) 
and development. People who enjoy their human rights 
will be more secure, and perhaps more developed, than 
those who do not. But human rights are primarily 
about human dignity. (As the Covenants put it, ‘these 
rights derive from the inherent dignity of the human 
person) Security and development fall far short of dig- 
nity—and, at the same time, extend well beyond human 
rights and human dignity. 

Finally, human rights are not just abstract values 
but particular social practices to realize those values. 


Chapter 30 Human rights 


Human rights entitle individuals to certain goods, 
services, opportunities, and protections. They also 
authorize right-holders to claim—if necessary, to 
demand—those rights against society and the state. 
Human rights empower individuals to act, separately 
and collectively, on behalf of their rights. They make, 
and are the tools of, active citizens (rather than passive 
recipients of the beneficence of society or the state). And 
the embedding of human rights in the normative struc- 
ture of contemporary international society contrib- 
utes modestly but significantly to the on-going project 
of making a world that more closely approximates the 
ideal of equal and active citizens making lives of dignity 
for themselves, their families, and their communities. 


Critical perspectives on human rights 


By whom and for whom have international human 
rights been constructed? These questions are posed by 
critical theory (see Ch. 9) and various poststructural 
and post-colonial approaches (see Chs 11 and 12). 

Critical perspectives typically emphasize Western 
(or liberal, or market) ‘hegemony’, understood as a 
form of oppressive domination, principally through 
ideas and values but backed ultimately by force. The 
standard critical story of human rights is that they 
were constructed by Western states and elites to spread 
Western economic and political power (and/or to rein- 
force the marginalization of women, minorities of all 
sorts, and the poor, both at home and abroad). 

Western states have indeed been leading interna- 
tional proponents and domestic practitioners of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights. But how much 
of the international spread of human rights reflects 
Western pressure from above and how much reflects 
voluntary endorsement by Africans, Asians, and Latin 
Americans? 

The spread of international human rights seems to 
have much more to do with voluntary demand from 
below than coercive imposition from above. Although 
human rights have often been forced on reluctant non- 
Western governments, when people in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America have been given the choice they 
have consistently chosen human rights. And in coun- 
try after country, citizens, believing themselves to hold 
universal human rights, have demanded that their gov- 
ernment respect those rights. 

Nonetheless, we need to be sensitive to the possibil- 
ity that particular formulations of internationally rec- 
ognized human rights may reflect Western or market 
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bias. Whatever the answer, this question deserves care- 
ful and extensive investigation. The dangers of ideolog- 
ical self-delusion are real—and the tragic consequences 
are well illustrated by the (often apparently sincere) 
humanitarian justifications of the savageries of Western 
imperialism. 

In addition, cultural arrogance and ignorance are 
evident in the human rights diplomacy of many states, 
especially the USA. For example, President Bill Clinton 
saw no problem in condemning Singapore for caning 
a young American who had vandalized hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property while defend- 
ing not merely capital punishment but the execution of 
juveniles and the mentally disabled in the USA. 


Conclusion 


e Human rights have been constructed internationally in a 


particular way, covering a particular range of recognized 
rights, distinguished in a particular way from related 
concepts and practices, with particular mechanisms of 
implementation and enforcement. 


e These constructions reflect, like all social constructions, a 
particular perspective that privileges certain interests and 
values over others. 


For all of these particularities, though, most states in the 
contemporary world have come to understand their 
national interest to include the fate of foreign nationals 
living abroad who are suffering gross and persistent 
systematic violations of their human rights. 








A distinctive feature of contemporary international 
society—in sharp contrast to before the end of the 
Second World War—is the extensive body of interna- 
tional human rights law. How states treat their own 
citizens on their own territory is today unquestionably 
a legitimate matter of international concern. 

The pursuit of such international human rights, 
however, continues to be restricted by rules on the use 
of force and the weak system of international imple- 
mentation. States retain near-exclusive rights and 
responsibilities for implementing internationally rec- 
ognized human rights. Contemporary international 
society has constructed a system of national implemen- 
tation of international human rights norms. 


Questions 


International norms are constructed, largely con- 
sensually, in international and regional organizations. 
Transnational action helps to facilitate the spread of 
international human rights norms, mobilize exter- 
nal pressure on rights-abusive regimes, and support 
local human rights advocates. But international soci- 
ety, rather than world society, is the central reality 
in the international politics of human rights in the 
early twenty-first century. And globalization has only 
modestly strengthened the well-established pattern 
of combined multilateral, bilateral, and transnational 
action, which goes back to the very creation of human 
rights as an international issue-area more than sixty 
years ago. 


WW 


1 Is the system of national implementation of international human rights, all things 
considered, such a bad thing? Is there a practical alternative that might be more attractive? 

2 What are the gaps in the global human rights regime? Is there a substantial dark side? 

3 That something is socially constructed does not mean that it can be intentionally re-made 
in a different way. In fact, the more deeply constructed a social practice is, the less likely it 
can be intentionally changed. How deep is the contemporary construction of international 
human rights? Where are the most likely sites for change? 

4 In what ways has the world become a better place as a result of human rights having been 
introduced into the mainstream of international politics? In what ways has it become 


worse? 
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5 States have traditionally been the sole duty-bearers of internationally recognized human 
rights. What are the attractions and shortcomings of assigning direct human rights 
responsibilities to businesses? Should transnational businesses be treated differently from 
national businesses? 

6 If states are the principal mechanism by which citizens actually enjoy their human rights, 
and if, as many argue, globalization is undermining the state, is that likely to be a good ora 
bad thing for human rights? How can human rights be effectively implemented if the 
rights and powers of states are being eroded? 

7 Are there major unexploited opportunities for regional action on behalf of human rights? 
Is there any other region ready to try to emulate Europe's system of regional enforcement 
of human rights? 

8 This chapter has emphasized the independent power of norms. Is this emphasis 
warranted? What are the relative weights of normative and material power—authority and 
force—in international relations in general, and the international relations of human rights 
in particular? 

9 The chapter lists, in declining order of importance, 1948, 1989, 1977, and 2001 as major 
turning points in the international relations of human rights. Do you agree with this 
ranking? Are there other dates that deserve to be added to the list? 

10 Between states, multilateral organizations, and NGOs, the three principal international 
human rights actors, where is the greatest opportunity for progressive change in the next 
decade or two? Where is the greatest likelihood of stagnation (or even backsliding)? 
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Reader's Guide 


Non-intervention is commonly understood as the 
norm in international society and international law 
forbids the use of force except for purposes of self- 
defence and collective enforcement action authorized 
by the UN Security Council. But how should interna- 
tional society respond when governments commit 
genocide or other mass atrocities against their own 
populations, or if they are unable to prevent such vio- 
lations, or if states have collapsed into civil war and 


anarchy? This is the guiding question addressed in 
this chapter. The challenges posed by humanitarian 
intervention are whether it should be exempted from 
the general ban on the use of force and whether it 
is an effective way of responding to the most serious 
of abuses. This chapter examines arguments for and 
against forcible humanitarian intervention. It consid- 
ers humanitarian intervention in the 1990s, and then 
examines the responsibility to protect principle and 
the use of force to achieve its protection goals in Libya 
in 2011. 
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Introduction 





Humanitarian intervention poses a hard test for an 
international society built on principles of sover- 
eignty, non-intervention, and the non-use of force. 
Immediately after the Holocaust, the society of 
states established laws prohibiting genocide, forbid- 
ding the mistreatment of civilians, and recognizing 


basic human rights. These humanitarian principles 
often conflict with principles of sovereignty and non- 
intervention. Sovereign states are expected to act as 
guardians of their citizens’ security, but what happens 
if states behave as criminals towards their own people, 
treating sovereignty as a licence to kill? Should tyran- 
nical states (Hoffmann 1995-6: 31) be recognized 
as legitimate members of international society and 
accorded the protection afforded by the non-interven- 
tion principle? Or should states forfeit their sovereign 
rights and be exposed to legitimate intervention if they 
actively abuse or fail to protect their citizens? Related to 
this, what responsibilities do other states or institutions 
have to enforce human rights norms against govern- 
ments that massively violate them? 

Armed humanitarian intervention was not a legit- 
imate practice during the cold war because states 
placed more value on sovereignty and order than on 
the enforcement of human rights. But there was a sig- 
nificant shift of attitudes among some states during 
the 1990s. The UN Secretary-General noted the extent 
of this change in a speech to the General Assembly in 
September 1999. Kofi Annan declared that there was 
a ‘developing international norm’ to forcibly protect 
civilians who were at risk from genocide and mass 
killing. The new norm was a weak one, however. Not 
until it adopted Resolution 1973 in 2011 in relation to 
the humanitarian crisis in Libya did the UN Security 
Council (UNSC) 


authorize forcible intervention 


against a fully functioning sovereign state, and inter- 
vention without UNSC authority remained deeply con- 
troversial. However, some states in the global South 
especially have continued to worry that humanitarian 
intervention is a “Trojan horse’: rhetoric designed to 
legitimate the forcible interference of the strong in the 
affairs of the weak. 

At the same time, a group of states, from both the 
global North and global South, and non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) attempted to build a consensus 
around the principle of the responsibility to protect. 
The responsibility to protect insists that states have pri- 
mary responsibility for protecting their own popula- 
tions from genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and 
crimes against humanity. However, if they manifestly 
fail to protect their populations, the responsibility to 
end atrocities is transferred to the wider ‘international 
community’, acting through the UN. The responsibility 
to protect was adopted by the UN General Assembly in 
a formal declaration at the 2005 UN World Summit. Its 
advocates argue that it marks a significant commitment 
to the protection of people from acts of conscience- 
shocking inhumanity and that it will play an important 
role in building consensus about humanitarian action, 
while making it harder for states to abuse humani- 
tarian justifications. Efforts have begun at the UN to 
translate the principle from words into deeds. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The first 
sets out the arguments for both a legal right and a moral 
duty of humanitarian intervention. The second section 
outlines some key objections to humanitarian inter- 
vention, including realist, legal, and moral objections. 
Next we consider the evolution of state practice during 
the 1990s, and in the post-9/11 era. The final section 
focuses on the responsibility to protect. 





The case for humanitarian intervention 


In the first part of this section, we explore the legal 
case for a right of humanitarian intervention, com- 
monly labelled counter-restrictionist, and in the sec- 
ond part we discuss the moral justification for such 
a right. 


The legal argument 


The ‘counter-restrictionist’ case for a legal right of 
individual and collective humanitarian interven- 
tion rests on two claims: first, the UN Charter (1945) 
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commits states to protecting fundamental human 
rights, and second, there is a right of humanitarian 
intervention in customary international law. Counter- 
restrictionists argue that human rights are just as 
important as peace and security in the UN Charter. 
The Charter’s preamble and Articles 1(3), 55, and 56 
all highlight the importance of human rights. Indeed, 
Article 1(3) identifies the protection of human rights 
as one of the principal purposes of the UN system. 
This has led counter-restrictionists to read a humani- 
tarian exception to the ban on the use of force in the 
UN Charter. Michael Reisman (1985: 279-85) argued 
that, given the human rights principles in the Charter, 
the UNSC should have taken armed action during the 
cold war against states that committed genocide and 
mass murder. The on-going failure of the UNSC to 
fulfil this legal responsibility led him to assert that a 
legal exception to the ban on the use of force in Article 
2(4) of the Charter should be created that would per- 
mit individual states to use force on humanitarian 
grounds. Likewise, some international lawyers (e.g. 
Damrosch 1991: 219) have argued that humanitar- 
ian intervention does not breach Article 2(4) because 
the Article prohibits the use of force only against the 
‘political independence’ and ‘territorial integrity’ of 
states, and humanitarian intervention does neither of 
these things. 

Other counter-restrictionists admit that there is 
no legal basis for unilateral humanitarian interven- 
tion in the UN Charter, but argue that itis permitted 
by customary international law. For a rule to count 
as customary international law, states must claim 
that the practice has the status of law and actually 
engage in the activity. International lawyers describe 
this as opinio juris. Counter-restrictionists contend 
that the customary right to humanitarian interven- 
tion preceded the UN Charter, evidenced by the legal 
arguments offered to justify the British, French, and 
Russian intervention in Greece (1827) and US inter- 
vention in Cuba (1898). They also point to British and 
French references to customary international law to 
justify the creation of safe havens in Iraq (1991) and 
Kofi Annan’s insistence that even unilateral interven- 
tion to halt the 1994 genocide in Rwanda would have 
been legitimate. 

Critics say that these arguments exaggerate the 
extent of consensus about the rules governing the use 
of force, and their reading of the textual provisions of 


the UN Charter runs contrary to both majority inter- 
national legal opinion (e.g. Brownlie 1974; Chesterman 
2001) and the opinions expressed by its architects at the 
end of the Second World War. 


The moral case 


Many writers argue that, irrespective of what the 
law says, there is a moral duty to intervene to pro- 
tect civilians from genocide and mass killing. They 
argue that sovereignty derives from a state’s respon- 
sibility to protect its citizens; therefore when a state 
fails in this duty, it should lose its sovereign rights 
(Tesön 2003: 93). Some point to the idea of common 
humanity to argue that all individuals have basic 
human rights and duties to uphold the rights of oth- 
ers (Caney 1997: 34). Others argue that today’s global- 
ized world is so integrated that massive human rights 
violations in one part of the world have an effect on 
every other part, creating moral obligations (Blair 
1999b). Some advocates of just war theory argue that 
the duty to offer charity to those in need is universal 
(Ramsey 2002: 35-6). A further variety of this argu- 
ment insists that there is moral agreement between 
the world’s major religions and ethical systems about 
a duty to prevent mass killing and punish the perpe- 
trators (Lepard 2002). 

There are problems with this perspective too. 
Granting states a moral permit to intervene opens 
the door to potential abuse: the use of humanitar- 
ian arguments to justify wars that are anything but. 
Furthermore, those who advance moral justifications 
for intervention run up against the problem of how 
bad a humanitarian crisis has to be before force can be 
used, and there is also the thorny issue of whether force 
should be used to prevent a humanitarian emergency 
from developing in the first place. 


e Counter-restrictionists argue in favour of a legal right of 
humanitarian intervention based on interpretations of the 
UN Charter and customary international law. 


The claims for a moral duty of humanitarian intervention 
stem from the basic proposition that all individuals are 
entitled to a minimum level of protection from harm by 
virtue of their common humanity. 
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The case against humanitarian intervention 


Seven key objections to humanitarian intervention 
have been advanced at various times by scholars, inter- 
national lawyers, and policy-makers. These objections 
are not mutually exclusive, and can be found in the 
writings of realists, liberals, feminists, post-colonial 
theorists, and others, although these different theories 
afford different weight to each of the objections. 


No basis for humanitarian intervention in 
international law 


Restrictionist international lawyers insist that the com- 
mon good is best preserved by maintaining a ban on any 
use of force not authorized by the UNSC. They argue 
that aside from the right of individual and collective self- 
defence enshrined in Article 51 of the UN Charter, there 
are no exceptions to Article 2(4). They also point to the 
fact that when states have acted unilaterally, they have 
chosen not to articulate a general legal right of humani- 
tarian intervention. Interveners have typically claimed to 
be acting in self-defence (for instance, India’s 1971 inter- 
vention in East Pakistan and Vietnam’s 1978 intervention 
in Cambodia), have pointed to the ‘implied authorization’ 
of UNSC resolutions (for instance, the UK’s justification 
for the 1999 intervention in Kosovo), or have refrained 
from making legal arguments at all (for instance, the US 
justification for the Kosovo intervention). 


States do not intervene for primarily 
humanitarian reasons 


States almost always have mixed motives for inter- 
vening, and are rarely prepared to sacrifice their own 
soldiers overseas unless they have self-interested rea- 
sons for doing so. For realists, this means that genu- 
ine humanitarian intervention is imprudent because it 
does not serve the national interest. For other critics, it 
suggests that the powerful only intervene when it suits 
them to do so, and that strategies of intervention are 
more likely to be guided by calculations of national 
interest than by what is best for the victims in whose 
name the intervention is ostensibly being carried out. 


States are not allowed to risk the lives of 
their soldiers to save strangers 


Realists not only argue that states do not intervene 
for humanitarian purposes; their statist paradigm 


also asserts that states should not behave in this way. 
Political leaders do not have the moral right to shed 
the blood of their own citizens on behalf of suffering 
foreigners. Bhikhu Parekh (1997: 56) encapsulates this 
position: ‘citizens are the exclusive responsibility of 
their state, and their state is entirely their own busi- 
ness’. If a civil authority has broken down or is behav- 
ing in an appalling way towards its citizens, this is the 
responsibility of that state’s citizens, and crucially of its 
political leaders. 


The problem of abuse 


In the absence of an impartial mechanism for decid- 
ing when humanitarian intervention is permissible, 
states might espouse humanitarian motives as a 
pretext to cover the pursuit of national self-interest 
(Franck and Rodley 1973). The classic case of abuse 
was Hitler’s argument that it was necessary to invade 
Czechoslovakia to protect the ‘life and liberty’ of that 
country’s German population. Creating a right of 
humanitarian intervention would only make it easier 
for the powerful to justify interfering in the affairs 
of the weak. Critics argue that a right to interven- 
tion would not create more ‘genuine’ humanitar- 
ian action, because self-interest not sovereignty has 
traditionally been the main barrier to intervention. 
However, it would make the world a more dangerous 
place by giving states more ways of justifying force 
(Chesterman 2001). 


Selectivity of response 


States always apply principles of humanitarian inter- 
vention selectively, resulting in an inconsistency in 
policy. Because state behaviour is governed by what 
governments judge to be in their interest, they are 
selective about when they choose to intervene. The 
problem of selectivity arises when an agreed moral 
principle is at stake in more than one situation, but 
national interest dictates different responses. A good 
example of the selectivity of response is the argument 
that NATO's intervention in Kosovo could not have 
been driven by humanitarian concerns because the 
Alliance has done little to address the very much larger 
humanitarian catastrophe in Darfur (see Case Study 
1). Selectivity of response is the problem of failing to 
treat like cases alike. 
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In 2003-4, Sudan and its ‘Janjaweed’ militia unleashed what the 
UN described as a ‘reign of terror’ in Darfur. At least 250,000 peo- 
ple died and over 2 million were displaced. The rate of killing 
declined after 2004 but sporadic targeting of civilians continued. 
The world’s response was slow and timid. When the violence 


Disagreement about moral principles 


Pluralist international society theory identifies an 
additional objection to humanitarian intervention: the 
problem of how to reach a consensus on what moral 
principles should underpin it. Pluralism is sensitive 
to human rights concerns but argues that humanitar- 
ian intervention should not be permitted in the face of 
disagreement about what constitutes extreme human 
rights violations. The concern is that, in the absence of 
consensus on what principles should govern a right of 
humanitarian intervention, the most powerful states 
would be free to impose their own culturally deter- 
mined moral values on weaker members of interna- 
tional society. 


Intervention does not work 


A final set of criticisms suggests that humanitarian 
intervention should be avoided because it is impos- 
sible for outsiders to impose human rights. Some lib- 
erals argue that states are established by the informed 
consent of their citizens. Thus, one of the foremost 
nineteenth-century liberal thinkers, John Stuart 
Mill (1973: 377-8), argued that democracy could be 
established only by a domestic struggle for liberty. 
Human rights cannot take root if they are imposed 
or enforced by outsiders. Mill argued that oppressed 
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subsided, the African Union (AU) deployed a small mission 
(AMIS) but it was incapable of protecting civilians. This mission 
was eventually replaced by a joint UN-AU mission (UNAMID) 
in late 2007. This slow response points to the complexities of 
humanitarian intervention. 

First, there were few prudent military options for interven- 
tion available to Western governments without Sudanese 
consent. 

Second, intervention might have made the humanitarian situ- 
ation worse by encouraging the Sudanese government to close 
access to aid agencies. 

Third, the proliferation of militia groups made a military solu- 
tion to the crisis unlikely. 

Fourth, intervention in Darfur would have been likely to scup- 
per hopes for a peace agreement between the Sudanese govern- 
ment and South Sudanese rebels. 

Fifth, coercion was strongly opposed by Russia and China, who 
argued that Darfur was an internal matter. 

Sixth, Western militaries were overstretched by commitments 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. 


peoples should themselves overthrow tyrannical gov- 
ernment. Others argue that humanitarian interven- 
tion can actually cause mass atrocities by encouraging 
dissatisfied groups to launch rebellions in the hope 
of provoking a disproportionate response from their 
government, which will then trigger external military 
intervention (Kuperman 2005, 2008). However, the 
validity of this theory has been seriously challenged 
(Western 2005). 


States will not intervene for primarily humanitarian 
purposes. 


States should not place their citizens in harm's way in order 
to protect foreigners. 
A legal right of humanitarian intervention would be 


vulnerable to abuse as states may employ humanitarian 
claims to cloak the pursuit of self-interest. 


States will apply principles of humanitarian intervention 
selectively. 


In the absence of consensus about what principles should 
guide humanitarian intervention, aright of humanitarian 
intervention would undermine international order. 


. Humanitarian intervention will always be based on the 
cultural preferences of the powerful. 
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“The 1990s: a golden era of humanitarian activism? 


It has become common to describe the immediate 
post-cold war period as something of a ‘golden era’ for 
humanitarian activism (e.g. Weiss 2004: 136). There is 
no doubt that during the 1990s states began to contem- 
plate intervention to protect imperilled strangers in dis- 
tant lands. But the 1990s also saw the world stand aside 
in the face of mass atrocities in Rwanda and Srebrenica. 
This section tries to make sense of these developments. 
The analysis is divided into three parts: the place of 
humanitarian impulses in decisions to intervene; the 
legality and legitimacy of the interventions; and the 
effectiveness of these military interventions. 


The role of humanitarian sentiments in 
decisions to intervene 


In the case of northern Iraq in April 1991 and Somalia 
in December 1992, domestic public opinion played 
an important role in pressurizing policy-makers into 
using force for humanitarian purposes. With regard 
to the former, in the face of a massive refugee crisis 
caused by Saddam Hussein’s oppression of the Kurds 
in the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, US, British, 
French, and Dutch military forces intervened to cre- 
ate protected ‘safe havens’ for the Kurdish people. 
Similarly, the US military intervention in Somalia in 
December 1992 was a response to sentiments of com- 
passion on the part of US citizens. However, this sense 
of solidarity disappeared once the United States began 
sustaining casualties, indicating how capricious public 
opinion is. 

By contrast, the French intervention in Rwanda in 
July 1994 seems to be an example of abuse. The French 
government emphasized the strictly humanitarian 
character of the operation, but this interpretation lacks 
credibility given the evidence that they were covertly 
pursuing national self-interest. France had propped up 
the one-party Hutu state for twenty years. The French 
were reportedly anxious to restore waning French 
influence in Africa, and were fearful that a Rwandan 
Patriotic Front (RPF) victory in French-speaking 
Rwanda would bring the country under the influence of 
anglophones. France therefore did not intervene until 
the latter stages of the genocide, which was ended pri- 
marily by the RPF’s military victory, and gave safe pas- 
sage to genocidaires into the neighbouring Democratic 
Republic of Congo. French leaders may have been 


partly motivated by humanitarian sentiments, but this 
is a case of a state abusing the concept of humanitarian 
intervention since the primary purpose of the interven- 
tion was to protect French interests. 

The moral question raised by French intervention is 
why international society failed to intervene when the 
genocide began in early April 1994. French intervention 
might have saved some lives, but it came far too late to 
halt the genocide, which killed some 800,000 people in 
a mere hundred days. There was no intervention for the 
simple reason that those with the military capability to 
stop the genocide were unwilling to sacrifice troops and 
resources to protect Rwandans. International solidar- 
ity in the face of genocide was limited to moral outrage 
and the provision of humanitarian aid. 

If the French intervention in Rwanda can be criti- 
cized for being too little, too late, NATO’s interven- 
tion in Kosovo in 1999 was criticized for being too 
much, too soon. At the beginning of the war, NATO 
said it was intervening to prevent a humanitarian 
catastrophe. Two arguments were adduced to sup- 
port NATO's claim that the resort to force was justifi- 
able. First, Serbian actions in Kosovo had created a 
humanitarian emergency and breached international 
legal commitments. Second, the Serbs were commit- 
ting crimes against humanity and challenging com- 
mon humanity. Closer analysis of the justifications 
articulated by Western leaders suggests that, while 
humanitarianism may have provided the primary 
impulse for action, it was by no means the exclusive 
impulse, and the complexity of the motives of the 
interveners coloured the character of the interven- 
tion. Indeed, NATO was propelled into action by a 
mixture of humanitarian concern and self-interest 
gathered around three sets of issues: first, a fear that, 
left unchecked, MiloSevic’s military and paramilitary 
forces would replicate the carnage of Bosnia; sec- 
ond, a concern that protracted conflict in the south- 
ern Balkans would create a massive refugee crisis in 
Europe; third, NATO governments were worried that 
if they failed to contain the crisis, it could spread and 
engulf the region (Bellamy 2002: 3). This supports 
the proposition that humanitarian intervention is 
nearly always prompted by mixed motives. However, 
this becomes a problem only if the non-humanitar- 
ian motives undermine the chances of achieving the 
humanitarian purposes. 
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How legal and legitimate were the 
interventions? 


In contrast with state practice during the cold war, 
the interventions in northern Iraq, Somalia, Rwanda, 
and Kosovo were all justified in humanitarian terms 
by the intervening states. Justifying the use of force 
on humanitarian grounds remained hotly contested, 
with China, Russia, and members of the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM) defending a traditional interpre- 
tation of state sovereignty. However, this position 
became less tenable as the 1990s progressed, and by 
the end of the decade most states were prepared to 
accept that the UNSC was entitled to authorize armed 
humanitarian intervention. Thus many peacekeeping 
mandates passed by the UNSC since 2000 contain an 
instruction for international soldiers to protect endan- 
gered civilians, using force if necessary and prudent. 
Chapter VII of the Charter enables the UNSC to autho- 
rize military enforcement action only in cases where 
it finds a threat to ‘international peace and security, 
first controversially employed for humanitarian inter- 
vention in northern Iraq (1991) and Somalia (1992). 
Since the early 1990s, the UNSC has expanded its list of 
what counts as a threat to the peace to include human 
suffering, the overthrow of democratic government, 
state failure, refugee movements, and ethnic cleansing 
(Wheeler 2000, 2003: 32-41). 

NATO's intervention in Kosovo raised the question 
of how international society should treat intervention 
when a state, or in this case a group of states, decides 
to use force to alleviate human suffering without the 
explicit authorization of the UNSC. Although the UN 
did not expressly sanction NATO’s use of force, the 
UNSC also chose not to condemn it. Russia tabled a 
draft UNSC resolution on 26 March 1999 condemn- 
ing NATO's use of force and demanding an immediate 
halt to the bombing. Surprisingly, only Russia, China, 
and Namibia voted in favour, leading to a resound- 
ing defeat of the resolution. The UNSC’s response to 
NATO’s breach of the UN Charter's rules governing 
the use of force suggested that while it was not prepared 
to endorse unilateral humanitarian intervention, it was 
not necessarily going to condemn it either. 

What emerges from post-cold war state practice is 
that Western states took the lead in advancing a new 
norm of armed humanitarian intervention. Although 
some states, notably Russia, China, India, and some 
members of the NAM, remained very uneasy with 
this development, they reluctantly came to accept that 


military intervention authorized by the UNSC was jus- 
tifiable in cases of genocide and mass killing. The best 
illustration of this is the fact that no member of the 
UNSC tried to oppose intervention in Rwanda to end 
the genocide on the grounds that this violated its sover- 
eignty. Instead, the barrier to intervention was the lack 
of political will on the part of states to incur the costs 
and risks of armed intervention to save Rwandans. 
There were also important limits to the emerging norm: 
intervention outside the UN remained very controver- 
sial; the UNSC refrained from authorizing interven- 
tion against fully functioning states; and although it 
is inconceivable that any state would have complained 
about intervention in Rwanda, this was a uniquely hor- 
rible case with a rate of killing higher than that of the 
Holocaust. 


Were the interventions successful? 


Does the record of post-cold war interventions lend 
support to the proposition that the use of force can pro- 
mote humanitarian values? Humanitarian outcomes 
might usefully be divided into short- and long-term 
outcomes. The former refer to the immediate alleviation 
of human suffering through the termination of geno- 
cide or mass murder and/or the delivery of humanitar- 
ian aid to civilians trapped in war zones. Long-term 
humanitarian outcomes focus on how far intervention 
addresses the underlying causes of human suffering by 
facilitating conflict resolution and the construction of 
viable polities. 

‘Operation Provide Comfort’ in northern Iraq 
enjoyed initial success in dealing with the displace- 
ment problem and clearly saved lives. However, as the 
media spotlight began to shift elsewhere and public 
interest waned, so did the commitment of Western 
governments to protect the Kurds. While Western air 
forces continued to police a ‘no-fly zone’ over north- 
ern Iraq, the intervening states quickly handed over the 
running of the safe havens to what they knew was an 
ill-equipped and badly supported UN relief operation. 
This faced enormous problems owing to Iraqi hostility 
towards its Kurdish minority. Nevertheless, the Kurds 
were able to fashion a significant degree of autonomy 
in the 1990s, which has persisted since the 2003 US-led 
invasion. 

Some commentators identify the initial US inter- 
vention in Somalia in the period between December 
1992 and May 1993 as a successful humanitarian 
intervention. In terms of short-term success, the 
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USA claims that it saved thousands of Somalis from 
starvation, although this is disputed (Weiss 1999: 
82-7). What is not disputed is that the mission ended 
in disaster. This can be traced to the attempt by 
UNOSOM II (this UN force took over from the USA 
in May 1993 but its military missions were principally 
controlled by US commanders) to go beyond the ini- 
tial US mission of famine relief to the disarmament 
of the warring factions and the provision of law and 
order. Suffering always has political causes, and the 
rationale behind the expanded mandate of UNOSOM 
Il was to try to put in place a framework of political 
civility that would prevent a return to civil war and 
famine. However, this attempt to convert a short-term 
humanitarian outcome (famine relief) into the longer- 
term one of conflict resolution and reconstruction 
proved a failure. 

More than a decade on, the jury remains out on 
whether the international community can succeed in 
building a new multi-ethnic state in a now independent 
Kosovo. The NATO-led force that entered Kosovo at the 
end of Operation Allied Force succeeded in returning 
Kosovar Albanian refugees to their homes, but initially 
failed to protect the Serbian community from reprisal 
attacks, though the situation has improved with time. 
On the one hand, an improved security situation has 
enabled a marked decrease in the number of interna- 
tional soldiers and police deployed there, and there have 
been a number of successful elections and transitions 


The responsibility to protect (RtoP) 


of power. Organized ethnic violence has also fallen sig- 
nificantly. On the other hand, ethnic divisions remain 
quite pronounced, there is high unemployment, and 
Kosovo has become a haven for organized crime. 

The conclusion that emerges from this brief overview 
is that forcible intervention in humanitarian crises is 
most likely to be a short-term palliative that can effec- 
tively halt mass atrocities. By itself, however, it cannot 
address the underlying political causes of the violence 
and suffering. It is for this reason that the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty 
(ICISS) insisted that intervention was only one of three 
international responsibilities, the other two involving 
prevention and rebuilding. 


The 1990s were described as a golden era of humanitarian 
activism because of a dramatic increase in the number of 
humanitarian interventions. 


Although some interventions were motivated by 
humanitarian concerns, others were not. Most 


interventions were prompted by mixed motives. 


The legality and legitimacy of humanitarian intervention 
remain hotly contested, but a norm of intervention 
authorized by the Security Council emerged in the 1990s. 


Interventions tended to be more successful in stopping 


immediate killing and less successful in building long-term 
peace. 








Matters came to a head in the debate about humani- 
tarian intervention during the Kosovo crisis in 1999. 
When international negotiations, sanctions, and 
observers failed to stem the tide of violence against 
civilians there, NATO decided to intervene militarily 
despite not having a UN Security Council mandate to 
do so. The intervention triggered a major debate on the 
circumstances in which the use of force for human pro- 
tection purposes might be justifiable, the intricacies of 
which were reflected in the findings of an international 
commission on the issue, which found that NATO's 
actions in Kosovo were ‘illegal but legitimate’ (IICK 
2000). At issue was the relationship between the state 
and its own population, the credibility of the interna- 
tional community's commitment to very basic stan- 
dards of human rights, and the role of the UN in the 
twenty-first century. 


It was in part to find answers to these questions 
that Canada decided to establish an International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty 
(ICISS) in 2000. The ICISS was chaired by former 
Australian foreign minister, Gareth Evans, and 
Mohammed Sahnoun, a former Algerian diplomat 
who served the UN as special adviser on the Horn of 
Africa and Special Representative in Somalia and the 
Great Lakes of Africa. Its report, entitled Responsibility 
to Protect, was released in December 2001 and was 
endorsed by Annan (2002), who described it as ‘the most 
comprehensive and carefully thought-out response we 
have seen to date’. In articulating the concept of the 
‘responsibility to protect’, the ICISS tried to shift the 
focus of debate away from the rights of interveners and 
towards the protection needs of the victims. It insisted 
that states had a responsibility to protect their citizens 
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from genocide, mass killing, and ethnic cleansing, 
and that when they proved either unwilling or unable 
to fulfil this duty, that responsibility was transferred 
to the international community. From this perspec- 
tive, responsibility to protect (RtoP) comprised three 
interrelated sets of responsibilities: to prevent, to react, 
and to rebuild (ICISS 2001). The Commission identi- 
fied proposals designed to strengthen the international 
communitys effectiveness in each of these, includ- 
ing the articulation of a prevention toolkit, decision- 
making criteria for the use of force, and a hierarchy of 
international authority in situations where the Security 
Council was divided. It argued that although Security 
Council authorization was preferable, there may be sit- 
uations in which intervention might be legitimate even 
without Council authorization. It also suggested that 
the Council’s failure to act in such cases would weaken 
its own legitimacy. 

RtoP would not have enjoyed such a rapid rise with- 
out the endorsement of Kofi Annan and his decision, 
taken in the wake of the oil-for-food scandal, to sum- 
mon a world summit to consider proposals for reform 
of the UN. The US-led invasion of Iraq, which some 
claimed to be a humanitarian intervention, also threat- 
ened to weaken agreement on the new principle. In 
preparation for the summit, Annan commissioned a 
High-Level Panel to examine the challenges confront- 
ing the organization and make recommendations as to 
how it might meet them. In its final report, the Panel 
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138. Each individual state has the responsibility to protect its 
populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing 
and crimes against humanity. This responsibility entails 
the prevention of such crimes, including their incitement, 
through appropriate and necessary means. We accept that 
responsibility and will act in accordance with it. The 
international community should, as appropriate, 

| encourage and help states to exercise this responsibility 
| and support the United Nations in establishing an early 
warning capability. 


139. The international community, through the United Nations, 
also has the responsibility to use appropriate diplomatic, 
humanitarian and other peaceful means, in accordance 
with Chapters VI and VIII of the Charter of the United 
Nations, to help protect populations from genocide, war 
crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity. In 
this context, we are prepared to take collective action, in a 
timely and decisive manner, through the Security Council, 
in accordance with the Charter, including Chapter VII, on a 


(which included Gareth Evans) endorsed ‘the emerging 
norm that there is a responsibility to protect’, supported 
the ICISS proposal for the establishment of criteria to 
guide decisions about the use of force, and called for the 
permanent members of the Security Council to exer- 
cise restraint in their use of veto in situations involving 
large-scale violence against civilians (UN High-Level 
Panel on Threats, Challenges and Change 2004: para. 
203). Annan adopted most of these recommendations 
in his own blueprint for reform, In Larger Freedom 
(Annan 2005). This put the concept squarely on the 
international agenda at the 2005 World Summit. 

RtoP was unanimously endorsed by the 2005 World 
Summit, the largest ever gathering of heads of state 
and government. The Summit’s outcome document 
was later adopted as a General Assembly resolution. 
While it is important to recognize RtoP’s antecedents, 
it is important not to confuse them with what it was 
that states actually agreed to in 2005. Because aca- 
demic and public debates about RtoP remain suffused 
with misunderstanding, it is necessary to clarify briefly 
its meaning and scope, as agreed by the international 
community. After several months of detailed consulta- 
tion and negotiation carried out at the highest levels of 
government and the UN, world leaders unanimously 
adopted RtoP at the UN World Summit (see Box 31.1). 

The Secretary-General set out a comprehensive strat- 
egy for implementing RtoP, adopting a ‘narrow but deep’ 
approach: narrow in its exclusive focus on the prevention 


e Document 


case-by-case basis and in cooperation with relevant 
regional organizations as appropriate, should peaceful 
means be inadequate and national authorities are 
manifestly failing to protect their populations from 
genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes against 
humanity. We stress the need for the General Assembly to 
continue consideration of the responsibility to protect 
populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing 
and crimes against humanity and its implications, bearing 
in mind the principles of the Charter and international law. 
We also intend to commit ourselves, as necessary and 
appropriate, to helping states build capacity to protect 
their populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic 
cleansing and crimes against humanity and to assisting 
those which are under stress before crises and conflicts 
break out. 


140. We fully support the mission of the Special Adviser of the 
Secretary-General on the Prevention of Genocide. 


(Source: Ban 2009: para. 11 (a,b, c)) | 
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of four crimes (genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing, 
and crimes against humanity) and the protection of pop- 
ulations from them, but deep in its ambition to employ 
all instruments available to the UN system, regional 
arrangements, member states, and civil society. This 
strategy was organized around the idea that, as agreed by 
member states in 2005, RtoP rests on three pillars. These 
pillars are non-sequential (one does not need to apply 
pillars one and two before moving to pillar three) and of 
equal importance—the whole edifice of RtoP would col- 
lapse if it were not supported by all three pillars. 


e Pillar I: the primary responsibility of the state to pro- 
tect its population from genocide, war crimes, ethnic 
cleansing, and crimes against humanity, and from 
their incitement. The Secretary-General described this 
pillar as the ‘bedrock’ of RtoP, which derives from sov- 
ereign responsibility itself and the international legal 
obligations that states already had (para. 138). 

e Pillar II: the international community's respon- 
sibility to assist and encourage states to fulfil their 
responsibility to protect, particularly by helping 
them to address the underlying causes of genocide 
and mass atrocities, build the capacity to prevent 
these crimes, and address problems before they 
escalate (paras. 138 and 139). 

e Pillar III: the international community's responsi- 
bility to take timely and decisive action to protect 
populations from the four crimes through diplo- 
matic, humanitarian, and other peaceful means 
(principally in accordance with Chapters VI and 
VIII of the UN Charter) and, on a case-by-case basis, 
if peaceful means ‘prove inadequate’ and national 
authorities are manifestly failing to protect their 
populations, other more forceful means through 
Chapter VII of the UN Charter (para. 139). 


The 2005 World Summit Outcome Document sig- 
nifies the extent of international agreement about 
RtoP. It has been reaffirmed twice by the UN Security 
Council (Resolutions 1674 (2006) and 1894 (2009)) 
and the General Assembly has committed itself to on- 
going consideration of its implementation. However, 
it is important to distinguish between the RtoP that 
governments have agreed to adopt and the ideas that 
helped shape it, including the proposals of the ICISS, 
mentioned earlier. There are five key points to bear in 
mind in this regard: 


1 RtoP is narrow in scope, but universal and enduring 
in its coverage. The concept applies everywhere, all 


the time. In other words, all states have a permanent 
responsibility to protect their populations from the 
four crimes. As the UN Secretary-General pointed 
out in 2012, the question is never one of whether or 
not RtoP ‘applies—because this wrongly implies 
that there are situations in which states do not have 
a responsibility to protect their populations—but 
of how best to realize its goals in any given situa- 
tion. The concept is narrow, though, in that it relates 
only to the four crimes identified in the 2005 World 
Summit Outcome Document: genocide, war crimes, 
ethnic cleansing, and crimes against humanity, and 
to their prevention. The concept does not relate to 
threats to human life stemming from natural disas- 
ters, diseases, armed conflict in general, or non- 
democratic forms of government. 

2 States havea responsibility to protect all populations 
under their care, not just citizens. 

3 RtoP is based on well-established principles of exist- 
ing international law. The crimes to which it relates 
are enumerated in international law. Under custom- 
ary international law, states already have obligations 
to: prevent and punish genocide, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity; assist states to fulfil their 
obligations under international humanitarian law; 
and promote compliance with the law. In addition, 
the World Summit Outcome Document is clear in 
stating that RtoP is to be implemented through the 
UN Charter. Nothing in the RtoP principle permits 
states or regional organizations to act outside the 
Charter, suggesting that humanitarian intervention 
not authorized by the Security Council is both ille- 
gal and illegitimate. 

4 The World Summit Outcome Document calls 
explicitly for the prevention of the four crimes and 
their incitement. As such, prevention is at the core of 
RtoP, with other measures contemplated only when 
prevention fails or (in line with Article 42 of the UN 
Charter) is thought likely to fail by the UN Security 
Council. 

5 Force may be used only when authorized by the UN 
Security Council and when other, peaceful, mea- 
sures adopted under Chapters VI and VIII of the 
UN Charter are thought unlikely to succeed. 


RtoP in action 


The incorporation of RtoP into practice got off to a 
relatively slow start. Between the passage of Security 
Council Resolution 1674, which reaffirmed RtoP in 
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2006, and 2009, the Council referred to the concept 
only once—in a preambular paragraph of Resolution 
1706 (2006) on the situation in Darfur. Several Council 
members expressed concern (China abstained in the 
vote on Resolution 1706) about the diplomatic pressure 
brought to bear to secure this reaffirmation, and subse- 
quent resolutions on Darfur shied away from endorsing 
RtoP (Teitt 2009: 220-1). Resistance to implementing 
RtoP was also evident in other UN bodies. For exam- 
ple, when the UN Human Rights Council’s High- 
Level Mission to Darfur reported in 2007 that the 
government of Sudan was failing in its responsibility 
to protect Darfuris, the Arab Group, Asia Group, and 
Organization of Islamic Conferences all questioned the 
report’s legitimacy. At the time, Darfur was often por- 
trayed as a ‘test case’ for RtoP—the House of Commons 
Select Committee on International Development (2005: 
19), for example, judged that ‘if the responsibility to 
protect means anything, it ought to mean something 
in Darfur’. It was a test RtoP was widely judged to have 
failed (e.g. Grono 2006). This was despite the facts that 
the peak of the crisis in Darfur (2003-4) pre-dated 
international agreement on RtoP (2005) and that inter- 
national activism on Darfur increased significantly 
after the adoption of the concept. 

In the aftermath of the disputed 30 December 2007 
elections in Kenya, ethnic and tribal violence resulted 
in the killing of some 1,500 people and the displace- 
ment of 300,000 more. The international community 
responded with a coordinated diplomatic effort led by 
AU mediator Kofi Annan and supported by the UN’s 
Secretary-General (Annan had been succeeded by Ban 
Ki-moon in January 2007) and the Security Council. 
Approaching the situation ‘in the RtoP prism’, Annan 
persuaded the country’s president, Mwai Kibaki, and 
main opponent, Raila Odinga, to conclude a power- 
sharing agreement and rein in the mobs (Annan 2012: 
189-202). This diplomatic effort, couched squarely in 
RtoP terms, pulled the two leaders back from the brink 
and saved Kenya from a terrible fate. It also provided a 
tangible demonstration of RtoP’s capacity to facilitate 
atrocity prevention through peaceful means. 

In 2008, there were two attempts by states to use 
RtoP to legitimize the prospective and actual use of 
force. In the wake of Myanmar’s slow paced response to 
requests for humanitarian access after Cyclone Nargis, 
which had killed tens of thousands of people and left 
hundreds of thousands homeless, in May the French 
foreign minister Bernard Kouchner called for RtoP to 
be applied to facilitate the delivery of aid without the 
government's consent. A few months later, in August, 


Russia claimed that its invasion of Georgia was justi- 
fied on RtoP grounds as it aimed to prevent genocide 
in South Ossetia. Both claims were widely rejected by 
international society and the UN Secretariat, helping to 
further clarify the limits of RtoP and persuade cautious 
states that the principle could not be used in an expan- 
sive way to justify unilateral coercion. 

The worst moments for RtoP arguably came later 
in 2008 and in the first half of 2009, in Sri Lanka. 
Government forces launched a major offensive in the 
Wanni region aimed at eliminating the Tamil Tigers 
(LTTE). Amongst reports of civilian casualties and war 
crimes, and in a context in which states were so reluc- 
tant to consider responding to the situation that the 
Security Council did not even hold a formal meeting on 
the situation, the UN Country Team decided to with- 
draw its staff and remained mute on potential viola- 
tions of international human rights and humanitarian 
law by government forces. The fighting killed approxi- 
mately 40,000 civilians, the great majority as a result of 
government actions, and a UN investigation found that 
both parties may have committed war crimes. In 2012, 
an Internal Review Panel established by the Secretary- 
General to review the UN actions in that case con- 
cluded that the organization had failed to adequately 
respond to the protection crisis in Sri Lanka in 2008-9. 
Specifically, the Panel found that ‘events in Sri Lanka 
mark a grave failure of the UN to adequately respond 
to early warnings and to the evolving situation during 
the final stages of the conflict and its aftermath, to the 
detriment of hundreds of thousands of civilians and in 
contradiction with the principles and responsibilities of 
the UN’ (UN Internal Review Panel 2012: para. 80). It 
noted that ‘when confronted by similar situations, the 
UN must be able to meet a much higher standard in 
fulfilling its protection and humanitarian responsibili- 
ties (UN Internal Review Panel 2012: para. 88). 

With the UN and its member states seemingly hesi- 
tant to translate RtoP from ‘words into deeds’, few—if 
any—anticipated the role that the concept would play 
in the events of 2011. In March, the Security Council 
responded to violence in Libya, which included the 
commission of crimes against humanity and con- 
tained clear potential for more, by unanimously pass- 
ing Resolution 1970. Under Chapter VII, the resolution 
specifically referred to RtoP, demanded an immediate 
cessation of violence, established a political process, 
imposed targeted sanctions, and referred the situation 
to the International Criminal Court. When the Qaddafi 
regime failed to comply, the Council took the unprec- 
edented step of authorizing the use of force to protect 
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~ Humanitarian intervention is often understood as something that 
only the West undertakes. This is not the case. During the cold 
war, states from the global South such as India (in East Pakistan), 
Vietnam (in Cambodia), and Tanzania (in Uganda) intervened mil- 

_ itarily to putan end to mass killing. The first example of humani- 

-tarian intervention after the cold war was conducted not by the 
West but by a sub-regional grouping in Africa, the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS), which intervened 
in Liberia in 1990. More recently, the League of Arab States (LAS) 
and the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) played a key role in the 
diplomacy leading up to the 2011 intervention in Libya. Jordan, 
the United Arab Emirates, and Qatar also participated in the inter- 
vention itself by contributing military assets to the mission. 

The first sign that the Middle East's regional bodies would facili- 
tate a robust international response to the crisis in Libya came 
on 22 February when the LAS—an organization traditionally wed- 
ded tothe principle of non-interference—suspended Libya's par- 
ticipation until the violence ended. The situation continued to 
deteriorate, however, and the threat to the civilian population, 


civilians from imminent danger, enforcing a no-fly 
zone and an arms embargo (Resolution 1973). This 
was the first time in its history that the Council had 
authorized the use of force against a functioning mem- 
ber state for human protection purposes. A few days 
later, the Council unanimously adopted Resolution 
1975 on Cote d'Ivoire. In the context of escalating post- 
election violence there, the Council declared Alassane 
Ouattarra to be the country’s President and authorized 
the use of force to protect the civilian population. These 
three resolutions, passed without a single negative 
vote, clearly demonstrated the Council’s determina- 
tion to act on its responsibility to protect populations, 
including through the use of force when necessary and 


_ Case Study 2 The role of Middle Eastern governments in Operation Unified 


in Benghazi in particular, grew. On 7 March, the GCC called on 
the UN Security Council to ‘take all necessary measures to pro- 
tect civilians, including enforcing a no-fly zone over Libya’, and | 
condemned ‘crimes committed against civilians, the use of heavy 
arms and the recruitment of mercenaries’ by the Libyan regime. | 
The following day, the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) echoed the GCC position when it called for a no-fly zone 
over Libya, although it explicitly excluded the possibility of foreign 
military operations on the ground. On 10 March the GCC went | 
one step further and claimed that Qaddafi's regime had lost all 
legitimacy, and urged the LAS to initiate contact with the Libyan 
opposition's Interim Council. It was the 12 March declaration by 
the LAS that proved decisive, however. This called on the UN 
Security Council ‘to impose immediately a no-fly zone on Libyan 
military aviation, and to establish safe areas in places exposed to 
shelling as a precautionary measure that allows the protection of 
the Libyan people and foreign nationals residing in Libya, while | 
respecting the sovereignty and territorial integrity of neighbouring | 
States, and to ‘cooperate and communicate with the Transitional 
National Council of Libya and to provide the Libyan people with 
urgent and continuing support as well as the necessary protection 
from the serious violations and grave crimes committed by the 
Libyan authorities, which have consequently lost their legitimacy’. 
Given subsequent debates about what was meant by a ‘no- 
fly zone’ and whether NATO exceeded its mandate, it is impor- 
tant to stress that the LAS statement called for a no-fly zone and 
the establishment of safe areas to protect civilians from shelling 
(Bellamy and Williams 2011: 839-41). During the intervention 
itself, Qatar provided six strike aircraft and two strategic airlift air- 
craft to support the no-fly zone, and towards the end of the mis- 
sion Qatari special forces assisted in land operations and provided 
training to opposition forces. The United Arab Emirates contrib- 
uted twelve aircraft which participated in all aspects of the opera- 
tion and Jordan provided six aircraft to fulfil non-combat support 
roles, including support for the delivery of humanitarian relief. 


possible. They signalled a new phase in the Council’s 
history, from which there could be no return. 
However, although the actions were supported by 
regional organizations (see Case Study 2), some mem- 
ber states criticized the actions in Libya and Côte 
d'Ivoire. In particular, critics complained that NATO 
and the UN overstepped their Security Council man- 
dates by contributing to the forcible change of regimes 
in those countries, that they used disproportionate 
force which increased the risks to the civilian popu- 
lations, and that they ignored or outright rejected 
opportunities for further political dialogue. Indeed, 
a number of countries, including Russia, India, and 
China went so far as to argue that armed responses 
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to genocide and mass atrocities should never result 
in regime change. Subsequently, Russia in particular 
argued that Libya coloured its thinking on Syria, push- 
ing it to resist Western pressure on the al-Assad regime 
on the grounds that this might open the door to regime 
change. However, the vigorous debateover Côte d'Ivoire 
and Libya has not inhibited the Security Council from 
referring to RtoP in other contexts. Resolution 1996, 
adopted in July 2011, established a UN peace operation 
for South Sudan and called on the international com- 
munity to provide assistance to help the new govern- 
ment fulfil its responsibility to protect, in line with the 
principle’s second pillar. Resolution 2014, adopted in 
October 2011, reminded the government of Yemen of 
its primary responsibility to protect its population. In 
its September 2011 Presidential Statement on preven- 
tive diplomacy, the Council again recalled the respon- 
sibility to protect. 

It was in this context that Brazil introduced the 
concept of ‘responsibility whilst protecting’. This 
concept was proposed by Brazilian President Dilma 
Rousseff at the September 2011 plenary of the General 
Assembly, and further developed and discussed in a 
note and informal dialogue at the UN in February 
2012. The concept has four key elements. First, 
‘responsibility whilst protecting’ calls for a renewed 
focus on the prevention of genocide and mass atroci- 
ties and the need to employ peaceful measures at an 
early stage in the crisis. Second, the concept calls for 
new mechanisms to ensure that states which act on 
Security Council mandates are held accountable to 
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Conclusion 


the Council. Third, it calls for agreement on criteria to 
guide prudential decision-making on the use of force, 
to ensure that force is employed only when necessary. 
Fourth, ‘responsibility whilst protecting’ calls for a 
greater degree of judicious analysis about the likely 
consequences of various courses of action before deci- 
sions are taken about whether to use force. The ini- 
tiative was welcomed by many, including by the UN 
Secretary-General, as a way of building a new consen- 
sus on the implementation of the most controversial 
aspects of RtoP that relate to coercion and the use of 
force. Some Western governments, however, were ini- 
tially suspicious about the new concept's capacity to 
stymie timely and decisive responses to mass atroci- 
ties through the Security Council. 


The ‘responsibility to protect’ switches the focus from a 
debate about sovereignty versus human rights to a 
discussion of how best to protect endangered people. 


The responsibility to protect was adopted by states at the 
2005 World Summit and is commonly understood as 
comprising three ‘pillars’. 

States largely endorsed the Secretary-Generals approach 
to implementing RtoP, and the principle has been used in 
several different settings since 2005. 


The use of force for protection purposes continues to be 
highly controversial, as the 2011 intervention in Libya 
shows. ‘Responsibility whilst protecting’ was a concept 
introduced to bridge the divides on this issue. 








Globalization is bringing nearer cosmopolitan visions 
of global moral interconnectedness, but as the Rwandan 
genocide and global inaction over Darfur so brutally 
demonstrated, this growth in cosmopolitan moral 
sensibilities has not yet been translated into a new 
international consensus on forcible humanitarian inter- 
vention. Western publics are increasingly sensitized to 
the human suffering of others, but this media-nurtured 
sense of compassion is very selective in its response to 
human suffering. The media spotlight ensured that gov- 
ernments directed their humanitarian energies to the 
crises in northern Iraq, Somalia, and Bosnia, but dur- 
ing the same period millions perished in the brutal civil 


wars in Angola, Liberia, and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo. 

Each case has to be judged on its merits, but as the 
examples of Somalia and perhaps Kosovo demonstrate, 
interventions that begin with humanitarian creden- 
tials can all too easily degenerate into ‘a range of poli- 
cies and activities which go beyond, or even conflict 
with, the label “humanitarian” (Roberts 1993: 448). A 
further fundamental problem with a strategy of forc- 
ible humanitarian intervention concerns the so-called 
‘body-bag’ factor. Is domestic public opinion, especially 
in Western states, prepared to see their military per- 
sonnel die in the cause of humanitarian intervention? 
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A striking feature of all post-cold war humanitar- 
ian interventions is that no Western government has 
yet chosen to risk its military personnel in defence of 
human rights where there was a significant risk of casu- 
alties from the outset. 

Since 9/11, Western states have expressed humani- 
tarian sentiments in relation to many different types of 
war. While this indicates the growing power of human- 
itarianism, the downside of this is that states might 
abuse humanitarian rationales in justifying their use of 
force, while only selectively responding to humanitar- 
ian crises in strategically important areas. For many in 
the developing world, this is precisely what the United 
States and the United Kingdom did by seeking to jus- 
tify the invasion of Iraq in humanitarian terms, a move 
which became even more pronounced after the failure 
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to discover Iragi weapons of mass destruction. This has 
been perceived as cynical manipulation by many gov- 
ernments opposed to the war, and has further damaged 
the humanitarian agenda. 

The chapter ended by considering R to P, which has 
sought to reshape the terms of the debate between sup- 
porters and opponents of humanitarian intervention. 
The concept has certainly helped change the political 
language used to describe and debate humanitarian 
intervention, and its adoption at the UN World Summit 
was an important milestone. Although R to P promises 
to reconceptualize how international society relates to 
genocide and mass atrocities, it is a long-term agenda 
that is unlikely to generate new political will on the part 
of the major states to incur the costs and risks of saving 
strangers in the near future. 


WW 


1 How far is the use of force the defining characteristic of a humanitarian intervention? 
2 How important are motives, intentions, means, and outcomes in judging the humanitarian 


credentials of an intervention? 


3 How persuasive is the counter-restrictionist case for a legal right of humanitarian 


intervention? 


4 Should considerations of international order always be privileged over concerns of 


individual justice in the society of states? 


5 ls there anew norm of legitimate humanitarian intervention? 

6 Was the 2003 invasion of Iraq a legitimate humanitarian intervention? 

7 To what extent does the principle of the ‘responsibility to protect’ overcome some of the 
problems associated with humanitarian intervention? 

8 Does the UN Secretary-General's approach to implementing RtoP and practice since 2005 
suggest that RtoP is likely to strengthen the protection of civilians from genocide and mass 


atrocities? 


9 Does ‘responsibility whilst protecting’ complement or challenge RtoP? 


values? 


Further Reading 


How far is military force an effective instrument for the promotion of humanitarian 


Bellamy, A.J. (2009), Responsibility to Protect: The Global Effort to End Mass Atrocities 
(Cambridge: Polity). Provides an assessment of the evolution of R to P, including the debates 
surrounding its adoption in 2005, and evaluates the implementing of R to P in relation to the 
prevention of mass atrocities, international reactions to them, and rebuilding afterwards. 

Chesterman, S. (2001), Just War or Just Peace? Humanitarian Intervention in International Law 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press). An excellent analysis of the legality of humanitarian 
intervention that strongly supports the ‘restrictionist’ view. 
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philosophy, international law, and political practice. 

Weiss, T. G. (2007), Humanitarian Intervention: Ideas in Action (Cambridge: Polity Press). 
Provides a compelling introduction to the theory and practice of humanitarian intervention 
and covers the responsibility to protect. 

Welsh, J. (ed.) (2004), Humanitarian Intervention and International Relations (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press). Another first-rate edited volume that brings together International 
Relations theorists and practitioners who have been involved in intervention in the past 
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_ Part Five 


In this final part of the book we want to offer you 
some reflections on the impact of globalization for 
world politics in the new millennium. We thought 
long and hard about whether the editors should write 
a conclusion to the previous editions of this book, 
given that some readers wrote to us to suggest that 
there should be a concluding section. We eventually 
decided that it was impossible to do this, given all the 
very different perspectives on globalization found in 
the preceding chapters. This is an approach we have 
continued in this edition. Our intention all along has 
been to show you that there are very distinct ways 
of looking at globalization, and writing a conclusion 
would have meant taking sides on which of these we 
preferred: we think that this is something that you 
should do. Therefore we asked two scholars to con- 
tribute chapters in this part, and, although neither of 
them is intended as a conclusion, together they out- 
line the main questions concerning the current nature 
of world politics. Andrew Linklaters chapter examines 
the forms of political community that are emerging 
under globalization, while lan Clark's chapter looks at 
the question of what kind of order exists in the post- 
cold war period. 

We have two main aims for this part of the book: 
first, we want to end by returning to world politics, 
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rather than international politics, by asking about 
the relationship between political community and 
globalization; second, we want to summarize the 
main arguments about the nature of world politics 
since the cold war, to bring the historical story up to 
date, so to speak. Each of these chapters problema- 
tizes the traditional international politics notion of 
hermetically sealed states acting within a states sys- 
tem. Above all, we want to leave you with a series 
of deep questions about the effect of globalization 
both on the state and on world politics. Is the form 
of political community found in the globalized world 
different from that found before? Is the state still the 
unit for political community, or does globalization 
make cosmopolitan politics more possible? Is there 
order in the post-cold war world? Is there much 
difference between the form of order found in the 
contemporary period and that found in the cold 
war? Does globalization help or hinder the creation 
of a more just, or a more equal, world order? We 
hope that these two chapters will raise a series of 
questions that will allow you to come to judgements 
about the overall impact of globalization on politics 
in the world. 
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Globalization and the 
transformation of political 
community 


ANDREW LINKLATER 


Nationalism and political community 


e Community and citizenship 


e The changing nature of political community 


Conclusion 
A y 


Reader's Guide 


Realist approaches to international relations seek to 
explain competition and conflict between political 
communities. They argue that international anarchy 
leads to unending struggles for security and power. 
In the main, realists believe that separate states will 
survive long into the future. Critics maintain that 
important challenges to traditional conceptions of 
political community have emerged in recent times. 
Globalization has led scholars and activists to question 
the nation-state’s capacity to solve global problems 


Introduction: what is a political community? 


The challenges of global interconnectedness 





such as environmental devastation. It has led many to 
defend cosmopolitan responses to those problems. 

In the light of those disputes, this chapter begins 
by analysing the idea of a political community and 
then considers the impact of nationalism on the mod- 
ern state and on the development of citizenship over 
the last two centuries. It analyses new conceptions 
of community and citizenship that have appeared 
in recent decades. Of particular importance are the 
claims for ‘group rights’ that have been advanced by 
various national minorities and indigenous groups 
within states. No less significant are calls for promoting 
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democratic accountability in the current phase of glo- 
balization. Arguments for ‘cosmopolitan democracy’ 
reveal why many prefer the idea of world politics to 
international politics. As the editors explain in the 
Introduction, the latter concept suggests a world that 
is divided between states; the former draws attention 
to a more complex world consisting of various inter- 
national organizations and transnational actors as well 


as states. The idea of world politics also suggests that 
the basic units of the international system—nation- 
states—are changing in fundamental ways. Extending 
those points, the final sections of the chapter ask how 
far the nation-state is likely to endure as the main 
object of political loyalty, and how far it is likely to 
change because of the challenges that accompany 
rising levels of human interconnectedness. 
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Introduction: what is a political community? 


Many different types of community exist in the mod- 
ern era: local communities such as neighbourhood 
groups, associations such as sovereign states, trans- 
national movements such as scientific associations 
or international non-governmental organizations 
(INGOs), and the ‘virtual communities’ that flourish in 
an age of instant global communication. Each of those 
communities has its distinctive pattern of cooperation. 
Each depends on a powerful sense of emotional identi- 
fication with the group and on the willingness to make 
some sacrifices for a more general good. Such disposi- 
tions are central to the understandings of those who see 
themselves as belonging to a community (see Box 32.1). 


_ Box 32.1 Some political theorists on _ 
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© “The primary good that we distribute to one another is mem- 
 bershipin some human community.’ 


(Michael Walzer) | 


‘What makes a man a citizen [is] the mutual obligation between 


subject and sovereign.’ 
(Jean Bodin) | 


‘Do we want peoples to be virtuous? If so, let us begin by mak- 
ing them love their homeland. But how will they come to love 
_ it, if their homeland means nothing more to them than it does 
to foreigners, and if it grants to them only what it cannot refuse 

| to anyone?’ 
(Jean-Jacques Rousseau) 


D]ecisions taken by representatives of nations and nation- | 
States profoundly affect citizens of other nation-states—who 
in all probability have had no opportunity to signal consent | 
or lack of it—but . . . the international order is structured by | 
agencies and forces over which citizens have minimum, if any, | 
control.’ | 
(David Held) 


| ‘l am a citizen of the world.’ 


(Diogenes) 


‘Lam not a citizen of the world ... | am not even aware that 
there is a world such that one could be a citizen of it. No one | 
has ever offered me citizenship, or described the naturalisation | 
process, or enlisted me in the world’s institutional structures, or | 
given me an account of its decision procedures...or provided | 
me with a list of the benefits and obligations of citizenship.’ | 
(Michael Walzer) 


Politics exist in all such communities because 
members do not have identical views about collective 
goals or about how to realize them. In modern states, 
for example, sharp divisions exist between those who 
think that governments should redistribute wealth and 
those who believe that unfettered markets should allo- 
cate resources. Like states, religious communities have 
their politics, but they may not be political communi- 
ties according to the definition used here. The desire to 
worship with others is an essential part of belonging 
to a religious community, but it is the aspiration for 
self-rule—to be free from the dominion of others—that 
turns religious and other groups of people into political 
communities (see Chs 25 and 26). 

The loyalties that bind the members of a political 
community together mark the outer limits of close 
cooperation. Members prefer to collaborate with each 
other and to avoid sharing power with ‘outsiders’. 
Conceptions of a shared past that highlight memo- 
ries of suffering in warfare have long been central to 
political unity. Annual commemorations of 9/11 are 
an example of how death and sacrifice shape national 
identities. Some religious communities ask believers 
to be martyrs for the cause. But the expectation that 
members will sacrifice their lives in war for the sake of 
the larger group has been a central feature of political 
communities for millennia. 

Most people belong to several communities simul- 
taneously—to professional or religious groups that 
may be transnational as well as to nation-states. 
Several regimes, such as Nazi Germany and Stalin’s 
Russia, tried to compel citizens to forsake loyalties 
that clashed with the state. Many failed because citi- 
zens attached more importance to their religious or 
ethnic affiliation than to the state. Liberal democratic 
communities recognize that citizens value differ- 
ent loyalties, some directed towards local areas, oth- 
ers towards non-governmental associations such as 
Greenpeace or Amnesty International. Those states 
believe that they have some moral duties to peoples 
elsewhere. Most think that they should obey interna- 
tional law and promote universal respect for human 
rights. Whether globalization weakens national loyal- 
ties and encourages closer identification with distant 
peoples is one of the most important questions of the 
contemporary era. 
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Whatever the future may hold, there is no doubt that, 
from the earliest times, war has had a powerful impact 
on political communities. Modern states are no dif- 
ferent from their predecessors in trying to ensure that 
they can count on citizens’ loyalty when security and 
survival are at stake. The importance of that demand is 
no longer as great in the communities that have escaped 
major war in recent decades. The period since the end 
of the Second World War has been described as the lon- 
gest peace between the great powers since the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648. Liberals have argued that glo- 
balization—the condition in which many economic, 
political, cultural, and other changes affect all intercon- 
nected peoples more or less simultaneously—has begun 
to overtake great power rivalry as the primary determi- 
nant of the course of world politics (on global intercon- 
nectedness, see Mazlish and Iriye 2005). Realists argue 
that globalization does not have such transformative 
consequences. The use of force to oust the Taliban in 
Afghanistan or to topple Saddam Hussein’s regime in 
Iraq provided a reminder of the continuing central- 
ity of power politics. The proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction may result in a new era of inter-state 


Nationalism and political community 


The nation-state has been the dominant form of politi- 
cal community since the French Revolution, but very 
different forms of community existed in earlier times. 
The first city-states of Mesopotamiaand ancient Greece, 
the early empires of Assyria, Persia, and Rome, and the 
Ottoman and Chinese Empires, were political commu- 
nities but they were very different from nation-states. 
Ancient Greek city-states cherished their autonomy 
but, compared with modern democracies, they had 
highly exclusionary ideas of community because rights 
of participation were restricted to adult male citizens. 
Most political systems in human history have been 
hostile to popular rule. Empires were governed by mili- 
tary elites, not by the ‘sovereign’ people. Ruling strata 
did not believe that states should represent nations or 
think that each nation should exist as a separate state. 
Those ideas have dominated political life for just over 
two centuries. 

European states in the seventeenth century were not 
nation-states but territorial states governed by absolut- 
ist monarchs. It is important to explain how territorial 


rivalries. For those reasons, cosmopolitanism may not 
be the main beneficiary of globalization. The belief that 
the current era stands on the threshold of a new era in 
the history of political community may turn out to be 
unfounded. 


Members of a political community are committed to 
self-rule. 


Anticipating major war, states have long aimed to 
persuade citizens that obligations to the ‘national 
community’ override duties to other associations. 


Totalitarian powers endeavoured to make the political 
community absolute. Liberal-democratic states recognize 


that citizens value membership of many communities 
alongside the nation-state. 


Many liberals have argued that economic globalization 
ushers in a new era of peace between the major industrial 
powers. 


Realists have argued that the ‘war on terror’ and the 
renewed risk of nuclear proliferation show that 
globalization has not altered the basic features of world 
politics. 








states differed from earlier political associations, how 
they were replaced by nation-states, and how pressures 
on those relatively new forms of community have arisen 
in the recent phase of global interconnectedness. 


Territorial states 


The German sociologist, Max Weber, argued that the 
state monopolizes control of the instruments of vio- 
lence. But states differ greatly in what they can do with 
coercive power. Pre-modern states had a limited abil- 
ity to direct the lives of subjects, whereas modern ter- 
ritorial states can regulate (if not control) most aspects 
of society, including economic activity and relations 
within the family. With respect to that difference, 
Michael Mann (1986: 7-10) argues that modern states 
enjoy high levels of ‘intensive power’: power that can 
be projected deep into society. Furthermore, pre-mod- 
ern states had poorly defined frontiers and a limited 
ability to control frontier populations. Viable modern 
states have clearly demarcated borders and the ability 
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to project power across national space—and often well 
beyond it. Commenting on that difference, Mann 
(1986) argues that modern states enjoy a high level of 
‘extensive power: power that can be exercised across 
their territories. The overseas empires that brought 
non-European peoples under European control dem- 
onstrated the modern state’s astonishing ‘global reach’. 
That is crucial for understanding the history of glo- 
balization. The Spanish and Portuguese conquest of 
Central and South America in the sixteenth century, 
and the second wave of European expansion in the late 
nineteenth century, point to the same conclusion: that 
states have often been the driving-force behind higher 
levels of interconnectedness. As the editors observe in 
the Introduction, that is one reason why realists do not 
believe that globalization changes international politics 
in fundamental respects. 


From territorial states to nation-states 


Many territorial states that established the first over- 
seas empires turned into nation-states. As Norbert 
Elias (2000) argued, the modern state’s monopoly con- 
trol of force largely pacified society, allowing closer 
economic and social ties to develop. Stronger emotional 
ties between citizens appeared. There were at least 
two reasons for that overall development: the rise of 
industrial capitalism and endemic warfare. Benedict 
Anderson (1991) argues that ‘print capitalism’ prepared 
the way for national forms of political consciousness. 
Books, pamphlets, and other mass media disseminated 
national symbols along with shared narratives about 
the past and common hopes for the future. Strangers 
who would never meet could identify with the ‘imag- 
ined community of the nation. The point is that the 
species is not divided naturally into nations. States 
played a central role in creating national identities, not 
least by building national education systems that dis- 
seminated shared values (see Ch. 25). 

Modern territorial states emerged in the cauldron of 
war; indeed, they were largely instruments for waging 
war. Successful European states in the sixteenthcentury 
were small enough to be governed from a central point, 
but sufficiently large to resist external threats (Tilly 
1992). Warfare was crucial for the transition from the 
territorial to the national state. Warring states encour- 
aged national solidarity so that citizens would remain 
loyal in moments of crisis. The turning point was the 
1789 French Revolution, which created the ‘nation in 





arms and national conscription. From then on, nation- 
alism hasbeen the ideology that has had most influence 
on the contours of political communities. 

To repeat, warfare and capitalist industrializa- 
tion led to modern societies with powerful national- 
ist feelings. By claiming to represent the nation, the 
state increased its ability to mobilize populations for 
war and for building overseas empires. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, European nation-states had 
expanded their worldwide empires, drawing non- 
European peoples into longer webs of interconnect- 
edness, while at the same time intensifying national 
differences. 

Nationalism was alate eighteenth-century European 
invention that spread to the rest of the world. Third 
World nationalist movements harnessed that European 
idea to replace alien government with self-rule. Success 
in throwing off imperial domination meant that the 
number of sovereign states more than tripled in three 
decades after the Second World War, but many of the 
new political units failed to become viable nation- 
states. In several African societies, for example, ethnic 
rivalries prevented close identification with the state. 
In several regions, divided peoples dismembered the 
former colonial territories and established their own 
nation-states. As a result of decolonization, the modern 
state, which was not indigenous to non-European soci- 
eties, became the dominant form of political commu- 
nity across the world. The globalization of the modern 
state is one of the main expressions of greater human 
interconnectedness. 


Most forms of political community in human history have 
not represented the nation or the people. 


The idea that the state should represent the nation is a 
European invention that has dominated politics for just 
over two centuries. 


War and industrial capitalism are two reasons why the 
nation-state became the dominant political community. 
The extraordinary power of modern states—the growth of 
their ‘intensive’ and ‘extensive’ power made global empires 
possible. 


States have been the principal architects of global 
interconnectedness over the last five centuries. 


The global spread of European conceptions of the state 
and nationalism are defining features of the modern 
interconnected era. 
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Community and citizenship 





Modern states acquired an extraordinary ability to 
wage war and administer overseas empires. They were 
also the site for unique experiments in liberal demo- 
cratic forms of governance. Modern states created 
national societies that could be mobilized for war. 
Peoples that were formed in that way often resented 
the states greater power, demands to serve in war, 
and to finance it through taxation. They organized to 
extract citizenship rights from the state. Demands for 
universal citizenship were first advanced in the lead- 
ing European states, but they now exist everywhere. 
Along with the spread of the language of universal 
human rights, such calls for citizenship reveal that 
the outlines of a global political culture have devel- 
oped alongside increased interconnectedness (see 
Ch. 25). 


Citizenship and rights 


Territorial states in early modern Europe were ruled by 
absolute monarchs who saw the state as a private realm. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
rising commercial and industrial classes challenged 
absolutist power; they struggled for political rights that 
were commensurate with their economic importance. 
Middle classes aimed to destroy royal privileges and 
to secure the rule of law and representation in poli- 
tics. They succeeded in winning democratic rights, but 
refused to grant those rights to the working classes and 
women. Struggles to extend the suffrage to all adult 
men and women became distinguishing features of 
modern industrial societies during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

Demands for welfare rights followed. Labour move- 
ments and political parties on the Left argued that 
increasing inequalities of power and wealth denied 
the poor full membership of the community. They 
maintained that legal and political rights mean very 
little unless people have the power to exercise them. 
In Britain, for example, pressures mounted to deepen 
the meaning of citizenship by adding social or welfare 
rights to the legal and political rights that had been won 
earlier. In the first part of the twentieth century, many 
Western states introduced national health services, sys- 
tematic welfare provision, and more open educational 
systems in response to such demands. 


In the 1950s and 1960s, several Western intellectu- 
als believed that the former colonies would follow the 
West’s path of economic and political development. 
These ‘modernization theorists’ were confident that new 
states would undergo the nation-building process that 
had occurred in Europe. They would imitate Western 
free market economies and conceivably democratize in 
the long term. In short, the radically different societies 
that have been forced together in recent times would 
develop similar conceptions of economy, society, and 
government. 

Ethnic and religious conflict in new states, the rise 
of military governments, and economic stagnation 
demonstrated that modernization theorists underes- 
timated the challenges facing postcolonial societies. 
Or, as the editors stress in their Introduction, mod- 
ernization has had multiple forms. But the belief that 
most societies will come to resemble the West has 
not disappeared from view. Echoes of modernization 
theory could be heard in Francis Fukuyama’s claim 
in 1989 that the end of the bipolar era revealed that 
the global spread of liberal democracy is unstoppable. 
Many liberals have championed exporting democ- 
racy on the grounds that liberal states form a unique 
‘zone of peace’ that can be extended across the world. 
Many regarded the ‘Arab Spring’ as clear evidence that 
Western ideas of freedom and equality—and not the 
forms of radical Islam promoted by Al Qaeda—com- 
mand most support. Such beliefs have been contested 
by those who think there is no guarantee that revo- 
lutions in the Middle East will lead to stable Western 
liberal democracies, or they have been rejected, most 
notably by those who envisage a coming clash of civili- 
zations (Huntington 1993). Recent analyses of the reli- 
gious revolt against Western secular modernity which 
has flourished since 9/11 have also argued that global- 
ization produces new cleavages and conflicts rather 
than an inexorable trend towards a global agreement 
on core values. Muslim reactions to what are regarded 
as sacrilegious representations of Muhammad are 
often used to show that many reject the separation of 
‘religion’ and ‘politics’ that has dominated modern 
Western notions of political community. The corollary 
is that there is little reason to perpetuate the Western 
myth that all societies are heading towards secular 
modernity (Thomas 2005). 
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Citizenship rights developed in response to the growing 
power of modern states. 


The demand to be recognized as a free and equal citizen 
began with struggles for legal and political rights, to which 
welfare rights were added in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

The stability of modern forms of political community has 
owed much to the fact that citizens won those rights. 


e Modernization theory assumed that Third World societies 
would emulate Western economic and political 
development. 


e Images of an emerging ‘clash of civilizations’ contest the idea 
that globalization will result in a consensus about the 
superiority of Western values. 


The changing nature of political community 


One paradox of modern times is that the globaliza- 
tion of economic and political life has increased, but 
the national fragmentation of political communities 
has not declined. Religious and cultural diversity are 
greater than at any time since the end of the Second 
World War. Globalization, the fragmentation of many 
states—most obviously, the former Soviet Union and 
the Eastern bloc—and the diversification of belief 
systems—as in the rise of Christian and Islamic 
fundamentalism—are forces transforming political 
communities. 

As noted earlier, state fragmentation has occurred 
in many Third World regions. Novel approaches to pre- 
carious Third World states appeared in the early 1990s. 
The notions of the quasi-state or failed state described 
those that the international community recognized as 
sovereign but were demonstrably unable to satisfy the 
basic needs of their populations (Jackson 1990; Helman 
and Ratner 1992-3). Especially since 9/11, attention 
has been directed at pacifying failed states such as 
Afghanistan that can provide a safe haven for ‘Islamist’ 
terrorist organizations. 

In the 1990s many thinkers asked whether liberal 
democracies have duties to the peoples of failed states 
that include humanitarian intervention to end human 
rights violations (see Ch. 31). In an unforeseen devel- 
opment, the failed state also emerged as a problem in 
Europe. The disintegration of the former Yugoslavia 
was the striking example. Although there were major 
public disagreements, NATO enjoyed substantial popu- 
lar support for its military intervention in Kosovo in 
1999. In that period, many states—although not the 
USA—supported the establishment of the International 
Criminal Court so that human rights violators could be 





brought to justice. In a parallel development, the idea 
of the ‘responsibility to protect’ embodied the idea that 
sovereign governments are required by international 
law to respect the human rights of subjects or citizens 
(Bellamy 2009). 

In Yugoslavia, violent nationalism destroyed a mul- 
ticultural political community that many observers 
had regarded as exemplary. Developments in Canada, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, and the United Kingdom illus- 
trate a more general theme that must be considered. In 
most societies, some national or ethnic minorities are 
engaged in struggles to win respect for cultural differ- 
ences. Those demands are part of a global movement in 
which minority nations and indigenous peoples learn 
from each other’s experience. Globalization, fragmen- 
tation, and cultural diversification are clearly not unre- 
lated phenomena. There is no more dramatic example of 
the rejection of Western forms of political community 
than Al Qaeda, which rejects Western secular and mate- 
rial values, and is violently opposed to Western influence 
in the Islamic world. But such movements are hostile to 
Western globalization, and not to globalization as such. 
Al Qaeda used the modern banking and communica- 
tions system to promote its objectives. Disparate and 
loosely organized, it is a global movement that seeks to 
unite the ‘faithful’ in a transnational political-religious 
community. Western nationalism and the sovereign state 
are rejected precisely because they have divided a more 
fundamental community of faith (see Mishra 2012). 


The politics of difference 


The rise of militant Islam has led some social strata 
to fear that ‘multiculturalism’ results in division and 
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sectarianism. But the difficulties in fostering any consen- 
sus about national identity indicate that many societies 
face problems in reconciling tensions between ‘patriotic’ 
attachments to the nation-state and particular demands 
for the recognition of cultural differences. To understand 
the predicament, we need to return to the place of war in 
the formation of modern political communities. In pro- 
moting national identification in Europe, ruling strata 
invariably imposed a dominant language and specific 
values on subordinate groups. As the British case reveals, 
a sense of Scottish, Welsh, Irish (and English) identity 
has survived such efforts to create an inclusive national 
identity that binds these groups together. Similar differ- 
ences and divisions are evident in most states. 

Ethnic efforts to achieve a degree of political auton- 
omy, if not outright independence, exist in most states, 
but the prospects of success were low when political com- 
munities faced the permanent threat of war. The ‘long 
peace’ between the great powers gave national move- 
ments new opportunities to promote group rights. Core 
industrial states no longer need to mobilize whole popu- 
lations for war, and many find it difficult to construct 
an idea of the nation that can command widespread 
support. The ‘war on terror’ demonstrated that govern- 
ments can harness support for military operations if they 
can persuade the public that such action is essential to 
safeguard personal and national security. On the other 
hand, public opposition to the Iraq War in the Western 
democracies indicated that many people regard loyalty to 
the state as conditional on respect for the United Nations 
and on compliance with international law. The increas- 
ingly conditional nature of loyalty is an important trend 
in modern political communities (Waller and Linklater 
2003). However, the ‘ethnic revolt’ is a reminder that 
many minority nations and indigenous groups have long 
been reluctant members of their nation-state. 


Group rights 


Claims for group rights are evidence of global changes 
in attitudes to citizenship (Young 1990). Over the 
last two centuries, efforts to extend citizenship rights 
took place without much regard for cultural and other 
differences. Feminists have argued that they were 
gender-blind and took little account of the needs of 
women. Exponents of new images of citizenship have 
argued that public policy, national laws, and social 
attitudes should display greater sensitivity to differ- 
ences between citizens—differences of ethnicity, race, 
gender, and religion. Minority nations and indig- 
enous peoples in Australia, Canada, and elsewhere 


spearheaded claims for group recognition. They have 
aimed for self-government and ‘land rights’. Those are 
not unrelated ‘national’ developments. Representatives 
of such groups belong to a transnational movement that 
attempts to create a global political culture that is more 
supportive of group rights (see Case Study 1). 

The movement of peoples across borders is one 
dimension of globalization that feeds into that pro- 
cess. Again, important arguments arise about how far 
traditional notions of community should adapt to the 
growing multicultural, multi-racial, and multi-denom- 
inational nature of society. Recent discussions about 
wearing ‘the veil’ in Britain (and about the ‘headscarf’ 
in French schools) have produced tensions over group 
rights. As noted earlier, many fear that concessions 
to ‘difference’ will lead to parallel societies and to an 
erosion of the shared loyalties that are central to their 
image of political community. Others emphasize that 
the real challenge is how to promote greater respect for 
difference (and to solve the interrelated problems of 
economic inequality, marginalization, and discrimina- 
tion). Others argue that it is now impossible to recreate 
earlier visions of the national community in contempo- 
rary societies. 

No account of on-going struggles over the nature 
of community and citizenship is complete without 
discussing feminism. Many feminists have challenged 
gendered ideas of national culture anchored in the 
male experience of war. They have opposed traditional 
‘masculinist’ notions of community that glorify the 
national past, often by commemorating success in war. 
There are tensions within feminism, as within all belief 
systems. Some feminists have protested against what 
they see as patriarchal assumptions that underpin, for 
example, the “Muslim veil’, while many Muslim women 
regard the veil as an important emblem of Islamic iden- 
tity. Western feminism has been accused of seeking to 
impose a particular conception of ‘womanhood’ on 
non-Western peoples. Feminism is therefore entangled 
in wider global forces. Challenges to patriarchy exist in 
every society, and exemplify global shifts in attitudes 
to gender. At the same time, many groups attempt to 
protect ‘traditional’ social structures from Western 
modernity; they resist the spread of what they see as 
atheistic materialism and licentiousness. The variet- 
ies of religious fundamentalism—Christian, Hindu, 
Islamic, etc.—are not divorced from each other. Just 
like the spread of the “Western values’ which they pro- 
test against, they are indications of how globalization 
produces similar disputes over social ideas in almost all 
societies. 
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Over sixty years ago the political philosopher, Hannah Arendt, 
maintained that one of the greatest calamities that can befall 
people is losing the right to belongto a political community. That 
observation raises the question of what is done to assist those 
who are stateless in a world of states. The Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) was estab- 
lished in 1951 to protect and support refugees. A refugee was 
defined narrowly as someone who ‘owing to a well-founded fear 
of being persecuted by reason of his race, religion, nationality or 
political opinion ... is unable or . . . unwilling to avail himself of 
the protection of the government of his nationality’ 

The organization was established to deal with circumstances in 
Europe at the end ofthe Second World War. It was predicted that 
it would last for about three years, but UNHCR became involved 
with increasing numbers of refugees in the non-European 


Cosmopolitan democracy and 
transnational citizenship 


An intriguing feature of political communities is how 
they deal with class, gender, religious, ethnic, and racial 
differences. No less important is what they make of 
distinctions between citizens and aliens. Resistance to 
doctrines that claim that one race, nation, or gender has 
the right to dominate others has spread to most regions. 
Modern nation-states have been changed by egalitarian 
ideas that challenge ‘natural’ hierarchies between peo- 
ple. Akeyissue is whether globalization will undermine 
a core assumption of political communities, which is 
the belief that members of the same society have few, 
if any, obligations towards other groups (see Box 32.2). 
The question is whether, over the decades and centuries 
to come, the growing interweaving of people’s lives is 
likely to promote closer identification with humanity as 
a whole. That question has special significance because, 
as the editors note in their Introduction, many regard 
globalization as the cause of a ‘risk society’ which is 





regions, and particularly in Asia and Africa. In the main, refu- 
gees in those regions were not refugees according to UNHCR's 
strict definition. They were what the organization would call 
‘displaced persons of concern’, who are often the victims of civil 
war. For political reasons, Palestinian refugees were excluded 
from UNHCR, but came under the remit of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees in the Near East, which 
was established in late 1949. 

The principal aim of UNHCR has been to promote voluntary 
repatriation where that is possible, to ensure integration into the 
host country, or to secure resettlement in another society. Realizing 
such aims has become ever more complicated given that over 20 
million people of concern exist at the present time; they outnum- 
ber those who are refugees in the terms of the 1951 Convention. 
Assisting displaced persons who live in refugee camps in their own 
societies has become a major activity of UNHCR. 

The 2001 Declaration of State Parties to the 1951 Convention 
referred to the wider ‘social and humanitarian nature of the prob- 
lem of refugees’; it encouraged ‘better refugee protection’ through 
a ‘framework of international solidarity and burden-sharing’, — 
including to ‘build capacity’ in societies with ‘protracted refugee | 
situations. Progress has been limited. In recent years, national gov- 
ernments have intensified border controls because of the scale of 
illegal migration and the fear of terrorist attacks. States are unwill- 
ing to broaden the meaning ofthe idea ofthe refugee beyond the 
original 1951 meaning, not least because there may be an enor- 
mous increase in the number of ‘environmental refugees’ in the 
years ahead. The calamity that Arendt described may become 
even more serious (see Goodwin-Gill and McAdam 2007). 


sharply divided between those who win and those who 
lose from increasing interconnectedness. 
Globalization has led many to question the tra- 
ditional idea that political communities have few 
responsibilities beyond protecting their own citizens’ 
interests. Global problems that states cannot solve 
on their own—climate change, for example—have 
encouraged the proliferation of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) that are concerned with the 
fate of the earth. Affluent populations are often dis- 
turbed by images of suffering caused by state terror, 
civil war, natural disaster, and famine. Support for 
humanitarian intervention in Somalia in 1993 and 
Kosovo in 1999, and the largely spontaneous assis- 
tance to the victims of the Asian tsunami in 2004, 
developed in response to images of suffering that are 
disseminated by the global media. Many think that a 
global civil society marks the dawn of a new era of 
human cooperation. Sceptics stress the continuing 
appeal of nationalism, the tenacity of the state, and the 
weakness of cosmopolitan solidarities (see Ch. 25 and 
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‘Whether we can conceive of a way to think of morality that extends 

some form of sympathy further than our own group remains per- 

haps the fundamental moral question for contemporary life’ 
(Jean Tronto) 


‘If he was to lose his little finger to-morrow, he would not sleep 
tonight; but provided he never saw them, he will snore with the 
most profound security over the ruin of a hundred millions of his 
brethren, and the destruction of that immense multitude seems 
plainly an object less interesting to him, than this paltry misfor- 
tune of his own. 

| (Adam Smith) 


TOlur sense of solidarity is strongest when those with whom soli- 

| darityisexpressedare thought ofas “one of us”, where “us” means 
something smaller and more local than the human race.’ 

(Richard Rorty) 


Case Study 2). In their view, recent interventions have 
demonstrated that national populations are unwilling 
to sacrifice the lives of a significant number of mili- 
tary personnel to save distant strangers (see Ch. 31). 


Cosmopolitan democracy 


Cosmopolitan images of political community have 
enjoyed a renaissance in recent years (see Box 32.3). The 
idea of world citizenship has been used by many inter- 
national non-governmental organizations to promote 
a stronger sense of responsibility for the global envi- 
ronment and for the future of the species. Proponents 
of cosmopolitan democracy have argued that the 
citizens of nation-states have little control over global 
markets—the meltdown of global financial markets 
illustrates the point—and they have limited influence 
on transnational corporations whose decisions influ- 
ence currency values, employment levels, and so forth. 
They argue for democratizing international organiza- 
tions such as the World Trade Organization. 

Critics argue that such visions are utopian. They 
maintain that democracy will not flourish at the 
global level because no counterpart to national loy- 
alties engages popular emotions. Democracy, it is 
argued, requires levels of trust and a commitment 
to the common good that only exist between people 
with a shared national identity (Miller 1999). On that 
argument, it is better to concentrate on improving 
existing nation-states rather than squander resources 





‘The fact that a person is physically near to us ... may make it 
more likely that we shall assist him, but this does not show that 
we ought to help him rather than another who happens to be 
further away. 

(Peter Singer) 


‘We are nowadays more strongly than ever aware that an enor- 
mously large part of humanity live their entire lives on the verge | 
of starvation .. . Many members of richer communities feel it 
to be almost a duty to do something about the misery of other 
human groups. To avoid misunderstanding on the issue, let it be | 
said that relatively little is done.’ 


(Norbert Elias) 


Do the ‘oceans make a community of nations impossible?’ 


(Immanuel Kant) | 


in the pursuit of unrealistic cosmopolitan objectives. 
Some attempt to find an alternative to 'communitar- 
ian’ beliefs and cosmopolitan aspirations by defending 
neo-medievalism, which is a concept used to describe 


. Box 32.3 Visions of new forms of —— 





It is time to go higher in our search for citizenship, but also 
lower and wider. Higher to the world, lower to the locality... | 
o The citizen has been too puffed and too compressed.’ 
(Andrew Wright) | 


‘We may envisage a situation in which, say, a Scottish authority | 
in Edinburgh, a British authority in London, and a European | 
authority in Brussels were all actors in world politics and all | 
enjoyed representations in world political organisations, | 
— together with rights and duties of various kinds in world law, 
but in which none of them claimed sovereignty or supremacy 
over the others, and a person living in Glasgow had no exclu- 


sive or overriding loyalty toany one of them. Such an outcome 


UM 


would take us truly “beyond the sovereign state”. | 
(Hedley Bull) | 


_ “The preference of Western powers ... for air strikes, despite the | 
physical and psychological damage caused even with highly 
accurate munitions, arises from [the] privileging of nationals or | 
Westerners. This type of national or statist thinking has not yet | 
come to terms with the concept of a common human commu- | 
nity .. . Whereas the soldier, as the traditional bearer of arms, | 
had to be prepared to die for his country, the international sol- | 
dier/policeman [would risk] his or her life for humanity.’ | 

(Mary Kaldor) 
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The sociologist Norbert Elias (2000) analysed the forces that 
| led Europeans to believe they belonged to a higher civilization. 
Their ‘civilizing process’ included growing repugnance towards 
violence and cruelty. The abolition of public execution and 
capital punishment in many European societies is an example 
of changing attitudes to violence. Related shifts have occurred 
in global politics. The international community declared 
its opposition to torture in the 1984 Convention against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
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an ideal condition in which people are governed by 
many overlapping authorities and have loyalties to all 
of them (which is roughly how life was organized in 
the Middle Ages before the emergence of the modern 
state). Globalization and fragmentation have led to 
reflections on a neo-medieval world order in which 
governments transfer some powers to international 
institutions while moving others to devolved authori- 
ties in regions where feelings of cultural difference 
are strong (Linklater 1998). In that vision, national 


Case Study 2 Torture, civilization, and the war on terror 
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Punishment. Great powers have often ignored human rights 
violations committed by allies. Nevertheless, the belief that 
torture is morally unacceptable became a leading global norm 
after 1945. 

The ‘war on terror’ led the USA and its allies to cooperate with 
states that had been accused of serious human rights violations. 
Western liberal democracies debated whether certain forms of | 
torture could be justified to extract information from terrorist 
suspects, and whether 'extraordinary rendition’ (transferring sus- 
pects to authoritarian regimes that use forms of torture that are 
deemed illegitimate in the West) was justified. The morality and | 
legality of methods of detention and interrogation remain critical 
issues in the British and American legal and political systems. In 
Britain, for example, the House of Lords ruled in December 2005 
that evidence that had been acquired by torture was inadmissi- 
ble and therefore could not be used against terrorist suspects in 
British courts. In November 2012, the European Court of Human 
Rights in Strasbourg ruled that the British Government could not 
extradite Abu Qatada to Jordan, where the courts might use evi- 
dence against him that had been gained by torture. Abu Qatada 
was detained in the UK in 2002 on suspicion of offences under 
the anti-terrorism legislation that was introduced after 9/11, but 
never formally charged. He was deported to Jordan on 7 July 2013 
following an agreement between the British and Jordanian gov- | 
ernments that evidence acquired by torture would not be used 
during his trial. Such cases highlight the complex relationship 
between human rights and national security in liberal societies. | 
They illustrate the difficulties they have had since 9/11 in recon- 
ciling torture (however defined) with notions of civilization (see 
Linklater 2007). 

The relaxation of the norm prohibiting torture raised pro- 
found questions about how far liberal restrictions on violence | 
can alter the course of world politics. Before 9/11, there was a | 
broad global consensus that torture is illegitimate. Mostregimes | 
that used torture did not do so openly. The ‘war on terror’ may 
have been a temporary setback to the torture norm, but realists | 
will argue that such principles are cast to one side when fears for | 
security run high. The fact that those ‘moral compromises’ do not 
go unchallenged offers hope to those who support eliminating | 
unnecessary violence from human affairs (see Foot 2006). | 


ee m m E r 





governments retain many powers, and citizens remain 
loyal to the state, which is, however, just one level of 
a multi-tiered system of rule. Loyalties to state would 
then coexist with strong attachments to sub-state and 
transnational authorities. National and cosmopolitan 
citizenship would not be antithetical; they would both 
be critical to new forms of political community that 
combine respect for various internal group differences 
with loyalties to a state that is internationalist in its 
relations with the wider world. 
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Globalization and fragmentation are interrelated phenomena 
that challenge traditional conceptions of community and 
citizenship. 

Ethnic fragmentation is one reason for failed states in Europe 
and in the Third World, but demands for the recognition of 
cultural differences exist in all political communities. 

Some globalization theorists defend cosmopolitan 
democracy on the grounds that national democracies cannot 


make global institutions and associations accountable to 
their citizens. 


Important debates exist between those who maintain that 
citizenship will remain national and those who regard world 
citizenship as crucial for adapting to an increasingly 
interconnected world. 





The challenges of global interconnectedness 


In recent times, globalization and fragmentation have 
weakened or destroyed centralized nation-states as 
diverse as the USSR, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Sudan. A key question is whether new forms of political 
community that are more respectful of cultural differ- 
ences and more cosmopolitan than their predecessors 
will emerge in the next phase of globalization. 

In many states the apex of violent nationalism was 
reached in the first half of the twentieth century (see 
Ch. 3). In 1914, the European ruling classes led will- 
ing populations into one of the most destructive wars 
in history. Two decades later, an even more devastat- 
ing conflict was waged on a global scale. War no longer 
seems likely to engulf the European continent and, for 
the foreseeable future, it is improbable that core indus- 
trial powers will use military force against each other. 
That is a major revolution in world affairs, although 
realists advise against thinking that the current peace 
will survive forever, and against supposing that the 
global norms that have developed around the idea of 
‘civilian immunity’ in warfare will remain anything 
other than ‘fragile’ (Bellamy 2012). As liberals have 
argued, globalization seems likely to continue to have 
a pacifying role but, as realists have been quick to point 
out, the ‘war on terror’ revealed that national security 
politics have not lost their importance. Viable global 
financial institutions may be critical for economic secu- 
rity, but the state is the association that most people rely 
on for their physical security. During the global finan- 
cial crisis, it was states that rescued the failing banks. 
For many people, the weakening of state power causes 
alarm; no other form of political community offers the 
same protection, and for many (the Palestinians, for 
example) acquiring national sovereignty is an abiding 
aspiration. 


Realists argue that those points hold the key to 
understanding political community. In short, most 
people look to the state for their security. No obvious 
alternative exists on the horizon. Does that invalidate 
efforts to imagine and implement visions of new forms 
of community and citizenship? There is no agreed 
answer. Those who subscribe to the tenets of realism or 
neo-realism regard visions of alternative forms of polit- 
ical community as a distraction from the fundamental 
problem of promoting national security (see Chs 6 and 
8). But many think that ‘post-national’ associations are 
essential if the species is to solve the problem of climate 
change, reduce global poverty, and promote the demo- 
cratic control of global processes and institutions. 

There is no reason to choose between those stand- 
points, but to understand why that is so, it is neces- 
sary to place the relationship between the state and 
globalization in a long-term perspective, as histori- 
cal materialists have argued when they maintain that 
current forms of global interconnectedness are the 
latest stage in the history of Western capitalism and 
imperialism (see Ch. 9). As noted earlier, European 
states were the architects of globalization in the 
sense of creating interconnections between societies 
that had previously been isolated from each other. It 
is therefore erroneous to think that globalization is 
a recent phenomenon that intrudes from the out- 
side’ on states and the states-system. A second sense 
of the concept, which stresses that many processes 
and events affect all peoples more or less simultane- 
ously, is the outcome of the recent technological and 
communications revolutions. Economic factors play 
a central role in binding different societies together, 
but they do not exist in isolation from other forces. 
High levels of transnational economic activity depend 
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on a stable international system in which there is lit- 
tle prospect of major war. Without the revolution in 
technology and communications in the period since 
the Second World War, economic changes would not 
affect most societies simultaneously, as occurred dur- 
ing the recent global financial crisis. Nor could states 
construct global intelligence networks; nor could ter- 
rorist groups coordinate transnational activities. 

Higher levels of interconnectedness—strategic, eco- 
nomic, and so forth—expose societies to forces that 
they cannot control on their own, although great pow- 
ers are more able than small states to secure the out- 
comes they desire. Studies of international cooperation 
in the functionalist tradition have argued that, for well 
over a century, governments have relied on global insti- 
tutions to create regulatory frameworks that help them 
to manage the effects of revolutions in military tech- 
nology and to control the spread of disease, promote 
trade and communication, or detect and punish trans- 
national criminal organizations. 

Efforts to coordinate action at the global level do not 
suspend ‘power politics’, but they alter it since states 
have to become skilled at prevailing in diplomatic are- 
nas (through forming coalitions, forexample) as against 
(or as well as) prevailing on the battlefield. They have to 
recognize that there are often trade-offs between using 
their power to secure short-term advantages and offer- 
ing concessions to others that may produce significant 
public goods in the long run. It is conceivable that the 
challenge of climate change will lead societies to follow 
the second route, but the future is open, and it is pos- 
sible that states and other associations will concentrate 
on short-term gains that compound their collective 
plight. The point is that globalization creates incentives 
for states to adapt their interests to each other, and to 
consider how to manage the patterns of interconnect- 
edness that affect them. But it does not guarantee that 
they will ever reach the point where ‘global’ interests 
matter as much as ‘national’ interests. 

Cosmopolitans have been criticized for underesti- 
mating the difficulties in making such a transition. The 
so-called communitarian strand of political thought 
stresses the value that people attach to their member- 
ship of a specific community (Miller 1999). Such col- 
lectivities have obligations to each other, but they are 
not as extensive as the duties that fellow citizens have to 
one another. That condition, the argument continues, 
is not set to change because of globalization. Efforts to 
promote the sense of being a citizen of the world will 
fail because, for most people, citizenship is inextricably 


linked with the rights and duties they have within par- 
ticular nation-states (see Walzer 2002). 

Poststructuralists have argued that new forms of 
power and domination maybe inherent in cosmopolitan 
visions and notions of world citizenship. Cosmopolitan 
projects that rest on supposed universal truths may cre- 
ate pernicious distinctions between those who identify 
with the species and the ‘parochial’ that stand in the 
way. The danger is that the cosmopolitan advocates of, 
say, the universal human rights culture, prepare the 
ground for new forms of Western power over societ- 
ies they think they should ‘liberate’. Unsurprisingly, 
the idea of humanitarian intervention has aroused 
suspicions that it serves to elevate ‘civilized’ Western 
liberal societies above those who are assumed to be 
incapable of escaping ‘tribal’ animosities and curbing 
the use of force. The implication is that intervention for 
‘humanitarian’ reasons may do less to relieve suffering 
in war-torn areas than to cultivate images of superior- 
ity among those who can help. It may be a small step 
from stressing such divisions between the ‘civilized’ 
and the ‘barbaric’ to using excessive force against 
those who oppose the ‘liberating’ force (as in the case 
of the atrocities at Abu Ghraib). Neo-medievalism is 
not immune from that critique. Jacques Derrida (1992) 
defended a European political community that reduces 
the monopoly powers of the nation-state and promotes 
‘post-national’ citizenship. But such political designs, 
he added, are not risk-free. New arrangements may 
reconstitute divisions between insiders and outsiders 
that were central to nation-building—for example, by 
setting a European identity against the Islamic world. 

Poststructuralists have not restricted their criticisms 
to cosmopolitans, but criticize all ‘totalizing’ identities 
that rest on divisions between ‘self’ and ‘other’ (see Ch. 
11). From that standpoint, the communitarian critics of 
cosmopolitanism may be guilty of defending a vision of 
political community that marginalizes specific groups. 
Representatives of minority nations and indigenous 
peoples make a similar claim when they argue that 
the dominant images of national identity erase their 
history and ignore their place in the wider society. 
Feminist movements have argued that large numbers 
of women suffer exclusion at the hands of ‘their’ com- 
munity (see Ch. 17). 

The lesson to draw from this is that all communi- 
ties include some people as full members and exclude 
or marginalize others. The warning is that such dan- 
gers will remain whether people remain loyal to 
nation-states, or identify with specific transnational 
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organizations, or support measures to build a world 
community. That is not to argue that neo-medieval 
projects should be avoided or that cosmopolitan pro- 
grammes are bound to fail. It is to stress that a high 
level of reflectiveness should accompany every effort to 
transform political community or to improve existing 
ones. 

Higher forms of individual and collective reflec- 
tiveness are imperative for managing rising levels of 
global interconnectedness. The social standards that 
people become accustomed to in the course of grow- 
ing up in particular nation-states do not automatically 
prepare them for the challenge of living with others in 
a highly interdependent world. Changing social struc- 
tures and personal lifestyles in response to the chal- 
lenge of climate change are complex matters that may 
take decades to bring about. Societies are still at an 
early stage in learning how to adapt to the challenges 
of interconnectedness that may increase significantly 
in the coming decades and centuries as people's lives 
become even more closely interwoven. 

It is possible that societies will fail. Various inter- 
national organizations have been designed to promote 
global governance, although their role in protecting 
the interests of the privileged has attracted criticism 
(see Pogge 2002). But the fact that they are judged by 
cosmopolitan principles of justice should not go unno- 
ticed, particularly because many people in very differ- 
ent societies concur with those sentiments. Awareness 
of how global affluence and poverty are interrelated has 
increased since the 1960s. Knowledge of how the global 
trading system or agricultural subsidies disadvantage 
vulnerable producers in poor societies is more wide- 
spread. Those who spearheaded the fair trade move- 
ment can point to success in disseminating a sense of 
moral responsibility to producers in distant places. 
Ideas of socially responsible investment represent 
an advance in highlighting the moral problems that 





result from profiting from economic transactions with 
regimes that violate human rights. Evidence of climate 
change has promoted a global awareness of how every- 
day routines in different parts of the world contribute 
to environmental problems that cause immense suffer- 
ing in many regions and may impose unfair burdens on 
future generations (see Chs 13 and 22). 

As a result of globalization, individuals are linked 
with ‘distant strangers’ in unprecedented ways, and 
cannot avoid difficult questions about the principles 
that should bind them together. It is impossible to know 
whether globalization will eventually lead to a strong 
sense of identification with the species, and to a greater 
willingness to cooperate with other peoples in build- 
ing a cosmopolitan community. It is probably unwise 
to suppose that any single trend will dominate. But 
there is no doubt that how communities and individu- 
als should respond to the problems of global intercon- 
nectedness is the most important moral and political 


challenge of the age. 


The apex of nationalism in relations between the great 
powers occurred in the first half of the twentieth century. 


Nationalism remains a powerful force in the modern 
world, but globalization and fragmentation have led to 
important debates about the nature of political 
community and about the principles that should govern 
the patterns of interconnectedness. 


Cosmopolitan approaches that envisage an international 
order in which all individuals are respected as equals have 
flourished in the contemporary phase of globalization. 


Realists emphasize the obstacles that stand in the way of 
new forms of political community. 


Poststructuralists and feminists argue that attempts to 
create more cosmopolitan arrangements may replicate 
forms of power and domination that are similar to those in 
existing nation-states. 


Conclusion 


The study of international politics has largely been con- 
cerned with understanding relations between separate 
political communities—particularly relations between 
the great powers. Realists and neo-realists argue that 
all states must compete for security and survival in 
an anarchic condition. They maintain that separate 
states promote their own interests first and foremost, 


and contend that the sense of community that exists 
between the citizens of particular states is unlikely to 
develop at the level of humanity as long as international 
anarchy survives. 

There is no reason to think that sovereign states are 
about to be replaced by new forms of political commu- 
nity; but globalization and fragmentation have posed 
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new challenges for nation-states. The most recent phase 
in the history of global interconnectedness invites dis- 
cussion of how far the forms of cooperation that exist 
in viable states can be developed globally. It is difficult 
to be optimistic about the immediate future, but it must 
be remembered that modern forms of globalization are 
a very recent development, and that species may only 
be starting to learn how to adapt to them (McNeill and 
McNeill 2003). 

Many different perspectives are important for 
thinking about the future of political community. They 
include standpoints that regard the rise of global civil 
society as evidence that cooperation across national 


Questions 
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frontiers is increasing, and that the ties between world 
citizens may become stronger in future; approaches 
that hold that political communities may succeed in 
creating stronger forms of cosmopolitan governance; 
and perspectives that hold that the struggle for power 
and security is not about to lose its primacy or main- 
tain that globalization will simply entrench Western 
economic and political dominance. The differences 
between those perspectives sharpen the issues that 
need to be addressed when trying to understand a cen- 
tral issue in the study of globalization: whether or how 
far it will bring an end to the violent conflicts that have 
dominated international relations for millennia. 


What is community, and what makes a community a political community? 

Why has the modern state been the dominant form of political community? 

What is the relationship between nationalism, citizenship, and political community? 
What is the relationship between war and political community? 

To what extent are globalization and fragmentation transforming political communities, 


and to what extent do they point to the limited nature of the dominant theories of the 


state and international relations? 
6 Canone be acitizen of the world? 


N 


What are the arguments for and against cosmopolitan democracy? 


8 What are the main differences between cosmopolitan, communitarian, and 
poststructuralist understandings of political community? 
9 Did the ‘war on terror’ demonstrate that realists are correct that global norms (such as the 
norm prohibiting torture) lose their power the moment that societies fear for their security? 
10 To what extent is globalization encouraging a consensus about the moral and political 
principles that should govern the structures of human interconnectedness, and to what 


extent is it creating new fissures? 
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Reader's Guide 


This chapter explores the nature of the order that 
has developed since the end of the cold war. It asks 
whether that order is distinctive. It also asks whether 
globalization is its defining feature. After distinguishing 
between various types of order—international, world, 
and global—the chapter sketches the main ingredients 
of the contemporary order. These extend well beyond 
the traditional domain of international military secu- 
rity. The argument then addresses globalization as one 
of the forces that helped to bring the cold war to an 


end, and investigates the associated trend towards a 
post-Westphalian order. It also explores the ways in 
which globalization now causes problems and ten- 
sions in the present order, especially with regard to its 
legitimacy, given profound inequalities. The chapter 
ends by suggesting that globalization reflects changes 
within states, not just between them: what is distinc- 
tive about the present order is not the imminent 
demise of the states-system, but the continuation of 
an international order, the constituent units of which 
are globalized states. This analysis is further confirmed 
by the response to the financial crisis since 2008. 
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‘Introduction 





This chapter is concerned with three key questions. 
The first is whether there is now a distinctive pattern 
of order in the post-cold war world (see Box 33.1) and, 
if so, what are its principal elements. The second is 
whether this order should be defined in terms of glo- 
balization. The third asks what is now happening to 
globalization, and what challenges it faces. 

Study of the overall character of the post-cold war 
order remains problematic. While there have been stud- 
ies aplenty of individual aspects of this present order 
(ethnicity, identity, religion, peacekeeping, humanitar- 
ian intervention, globalization, regionalism, economic 
transition, climate change, democratization, integra- 
tion, financial instability, terrorism and the war on it, 
weapons of mass destruction, regime change, etc.), we 
still lack any grand synthesis of its essential nature. 

In analysing the contemporary order, we need to be 
mindful of how much greater are the demands upon, 
and the expectations about, the international order 
today than previously. In earlier periods, the interest 
in the international order was largely ‘negative’, and lay 


eS 


A typology of order 


in prevention of any threats that might emerge from 
it. The interest is now ‘positive’ as well, as the inter- 
national order is a much greater source than hitherto 
of a range of social goods. It can deliver information, 
economic resources, human rights, intervention, 
access to global social movements and international 
non-governmental organizations (INGOs), and an 
abundance of cultural artefacts. Many of these ‘goods’ 
may be regarded as unwelcome, but they remain highly 
sought after by some governments and sectors of soci- 
ety around the world. 


è The principal characteristics of the contemporary order 
that give it its distinctive quality are difficult to discern. 

e Our understanding of, say, the inter-war period (1919-39) 
is informed by how it ended, but we do not yet know how 
our present period will ‘end’ 


e The international order now delivers a range of 
international ‘goods’, but also a wide range of ‘bads’. 








At the present moment, our ideas about order are 
being pulled in a number of competing directions (see 
Table 33.1). At the one end, they continue to be largely 
state-centred and retain traditional concerns with the 
structure of the balance of power, the possibly shifting 


Cold war 


polarity of the international system, and the current 
forms of collective security. At the other is a widen- 
ing agenda that encompasses the relationship between 
economic and political dimensions, new thinking 
about human security (see Ch. 29), debates about the 


Post-cold war 


Discontinuity 


Soviet power in Eastern Europe 
Bipolar competition 

Rival ideologies 

Global security integration 
Military security as high politics 


Dissolution of the Soviet Union 
Unipolar peacemaking 
Supremacy of liberal capitalism 
Greater regional autonomy 
National identity as high politics 


Continuity — 
Some security structures, e.g. NATO 
Economic globalization | 
Human righħts I eee 
Reaction against secular state Š 


Multiple identities 


Environmental agendas 
Poverty in the South 
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distributive consequences of globalization, the role of 
human rights, the impact of environmentalism, and 
strategies for human emancipation. Clearly, a number 
of differing, and potentially competing, conceptions of 
order are at work. 

These draw our attention to a number of important 
distinctions. Are we to judge the effectiveness of order 
solely as an aspect of the inter-state system, and thus 
speak of international order? Or are we to widen the 
discussion and consider order in terms of its impact on 
individual human lives and aspirations, and thus talk 
of a world order? Such a distinction is widely noted in 
the literature, and is replicated in the similar distinc- 
tion between international society and world society 
(Clark 2007). However, how does the introduction of 
the concept of globalization affect the analysis? Does 
globalized order signify the same thing as world order 
or something different? An attempt will be made to 
answer that question towards the end of this chapter. 

The search for the definitive elements of the con- 
temporary order proceeds within quite separate 
theoretical frameworks (see the Introduction to this 
chapter). The first is the broadly realist (see Ch. 6). 
This concentrates on the structure of the post-cold 
war system, especially on the number of great power 
actors and the distribution of capabilities among them. 
It defines order largely in terms of the security struc- 
ture. It spawned a debate in the early 1990s about the 
polarity of the post-cold war system, about the possi- 
bility of a renewed concert, and about the worrisome 
eventuality that a return to multipolarity could herald 
the erosion of the stability generated by the cold war’s 
bipolarity. It gave rise to a debate about primacy and 
hegemony (Clark 2011). 

The second is broadly liberal in derivation and 
focuses on regimes and institutions, and their associ- 
ated norms and values (see Ch. 7). Its central claim is 
that patterns of integration and interdependence had 
become so deeply embedded in the cold war period, 
albeit for strategic and geopolitical reasons, that they 
had by then created a self-sustaining momentum. 





Characteristics 





End of national polities, societies, and economies 


Concern with agenda of rights, needs, and justice 


Agenda of managing relations between states penetrated by global 
| system but still distinguishable within it 
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Concern with agenda of sovereignty and stability 
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Since complex systems of global governance had been 
spawned in the interim, these regimes would survive 
the collapse of the ‘realist’ conditions that had given 
rise to them in the first place. 

A third line is the one that assesses order in terms 
of its achievement of individual human emancipation. 
The mere fact of stability among the major powers, or 
the institutionalization of relations among the domi- 
nant groups of states, tells us little about the quality 
of life for most inhabitants of the globe. If it is true, as 
writers like Ken Booth (1999) argue, that governments 
are the main source of the abuse of human rights, we 
need to do more than study the international human 
rights agreements that these very governments enter 
into, but look also at what is really happening to people 
on the ground (see Ch. 30). 

A fourth line of exploration is directly via the litera- 
ture on globalization. This chapter asks simply whether 
or not globalization may be thought tantamount to a 
form of order. Must we speak of globalization as an on- 
going process without any end-state, or can we instead 
speak of a globalized order as a distinctive political 
form (see Ch. 1)? The latter view is clearly set forth in 
the suggestion that the contemporary Western state 
conglomerate, collectively, constitutes an ‘emergent 
global state’ (Shaw 1997: 503-4; 2000). Globalization, 
on this view, represents an incipient political order in 
its own right. 


When we speak of order, we need to specify order for 
whom- states, peoples, groups, or individuals. 
International order focuses on stable and peaceful 
relations between states, often related to the balance of 
power. It is primarily about military security. 


World order is concerned with other values, such as 
justice, development, rights, and emancipation. 


A pattern of order may advance some values at the 
expense of others. 
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The elements of contemporary order 





The ‘social-state’ system 


Initially, there is the basic nature of the contemporary 
statesystem itself. The state system is ‘social’, first, in the 
sense that states over the past century have performed 
a range of social functions that distinguish them from 
earlier phases. The great revival in the political viabil- 
ity of states, from the nadir of the Second World War, 
is attributable to the largely successful undertaking of 
this task. While not all states are equal in their ability 
to deliver these functions, most would now list respon- 
sibility for development and economic management, 
health, welfare, and social planning as essential tasks 
for the state. 

It is social also in the second sense that pressures 
for emulation tend to reinforce common patterns of 
behaviour and similar forms of state institutional 
structure. Historically, states have emulated each 
other in developing the social and economic infra- 
structures of military power. Now this task has 
broadened as states seek to adopt best practice’ in 
terms of economic competitiveness and efficiency. 
They also face the social pressure to conform to cer- 
tain standards of human rights, and this has permit- 
ted a measure of dilution and delegation of the state’s 
exclusive jurisdiction over its own domestic affairs, as 
reflected in notions of responsibility to protect (RtoP) 
(see Ch. 31). In consequence, some of the key rules of 
the states-system (sovereignty, non-intervention) are 
undergoing considerable adaptation, and this gives 
the contemporary order many of its complex and 
ambivalent qualities. 


Identity and the nation-state 


A second feature is the multiplicity of issues about 
identity that have become prevalent since the 1990s. 
Some of these revolve around contemporary forms of 


Structural elements 


Purposive elements 


Social-state 
Identity 
Economic order 
Liberal rights 


Polarity 
Multilateralism 
Regionalism 
Two worlds 





nationalism (see Ch. 25), and are subject to contested 
assessments as to whether they represent a new nation- 
alism, or a reversion to a pre-existing primordialism. 
The state is both challenged and reinforced by a wel- 
ter of additional crises of identity—tendencies towards 
apparently new forms of political community driven 
by ethnic separatism, regional identities, new transna- 
tional projects, new social movements, and the return 
to culture/religion (see Ch. 26). The key question here is 
the extent to which these are wholly new tendencies, or 
whether they represent some kind of historical atavism. 
The politics of identity at the beginning of the new mil- 
lennium affects the social nature of the state, as it raises 
explicit questions about citizenship—who is to count as 
a citizen, and what is the nature of the contract between 
state and citizen (see Ch. 32). 

It must not, however, be imagined that all such 
issues of identity have emerged only in the aftermath 
of the cold war. For example, it could be said that there 
has been a widespread reaction throughout much of 
the developing world against what has been seen as the 
imposition of a modernizing, Westernizing, and secu- 
lar form of state. The revolution in Iran in 1979 is a case 
in point, and cautions us not to assume that ‘identity 
politics’ were invented simply with the end of the cold 
war. This is particularly so with regard to the resur- 
gence of religion as a factor in international relations. 
While it may seem that religion has suddenly been 
rediscovered, the more plausible account is that it had 
never gone away, but had simply been less visible under 
the alternative distractions of the cold war. 


Polarity and the collectivization of security 


A key area of concern remains the traditional security 
order. This addresses the present distribution of power, 
and whether that distribution should be described as 
unipolarity, or as bipolarity, multipolarity, or some 
kind of hybrid. This debate has shifted considerably 
since the early 1990s. At that point, expectations of 
a resumption of multipolarity were widespread, and 
a US-centred unipolarity thought likely to last for a 
‘moment at most. Thereafter, US predominance became 
much more clearly established, so that analysts rou- 
tinely referred to American hegemony, or some kind of 
American empire (see Ch. 4). This trend resulted from 
US economic successes during the 1990s, coupled with 
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the on-going difficulties of its other competitors. Japan’s 
economy stagnated over the same period. Russia became 
embroiled in protracted and deep-seated domestic 
political and economic transformation. The European 
Union, although it has both widened and deepened, 
continues to have difficulty in acting decisively on its 
own in international crises. In consequence, a key deter- 
minant of the present security order has been the role of 
the USA, and its willingness to become involved in gen- 
eral maintenance of order. This element has been highly 
variable, with the prominent US role in Kosovo in 1999 
and in Iraq in 2003 standing in marked contrast to its 
unwillingness to become engaged in Rwanda in 1994 or 
Sudan in 2005-6. More recently, the prodigious growth 
of the Chinese economy, and of other emerging powers, 
has contributed to the sense of the end of the unique 
phase of US primacy (see Ch. 5). 


The organization of production and 
exchange 


Another prominent dimension is the political economy 
of the present order. Central to it is the degree of stability 
in the international trading and financial systems. The 
former remains beset by disputes between the world’s 
three great trading groups or triads, and their trading 
relationship with the developing world; the latter shows 
periodic signs of undergoing meltdown, as during the 
financial turmoil that afflicted the East Asian econo- 
mies towards the late 1990s, and the global economy 
in 2008. This economic order is partially managed by 
those elements of governance institutionalized in bod- 
ies such as the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
the World Bank, and the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) (see Chs 16 and 27). The resulting economic 
order penetrates deeply: such bodies do not determine 
just the rules for international trade and borrowing, 
nor shape exchange rates alone. The full effects of this 
internationalization of production include its impact 
on the many other things that determine the quality 
of human lives: production of military equipment, the 
condition of the environment, social welfare, access to 
medicines, human (and specifically child) rights in the 
area of labour, and gender inequalities in the economy 
and in processes of development. 


Multilateral management and governance 


One remarkable aspect of the order is the extremely 
dense network of contemporary forms of international 
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governance (regimes, international organizations, 
and INGOs). These cover most aspects of life, includ- 
ing developments in legal (human rights, war crimes, 
the International Criminal Court), environmental 
(UNFCCC and post-Kyoto agreements), and economic 
regimes, as well as in the core peacekeeping activities 
of universal organizations like the United Nations. To 
what extent can we sensibly refer to globalization as 
giving rise, in turn, to a system of global governance? 
What is its potential for further development? Are cur- 
rentinternational regimes dependent on the underlying 
power structure of Western dominance and reflective 
of Western liberal preferences, and how sustainable are 
they given the cultural diversity of the present world? 
These issues link the discussion directly to the next ele- 
ment of order, since much of this regime infrastructure 
is to be found at a regional level. 


Regionalism 


The development of contemporary regionalism (see 
Ch. 26) is yet another key to understanding the 
emerging order. This takes various forms, including 
economic (trading regions), security (such as NATO), 
and cultural activities. The intensification of region- 
alism is occasionally viewed as a denial of globaliza- 
tion, but is more plausibly regarded as one aspect of 
it, rather than as evidence to the contrary. The fact 
that a number of regions feel the need to develop 
regional institutions is itself a manifestation of glo- 
balization, in the same way that the universal spread 
of the nation-state, as the principal political form, 
was an earlier product of globalization. Nonetheless, 
there are interesting questions about the significance 
of regionalism for the post-cold war order, such as the 
seemingly greater degree of autonomy ‘enjoyed’ by 
regions since the end of the cold war, and the role of 
regions in constituting new forms of identity. There is 
a paradox that, with the loss of cold war constraints, 
regions appeared to have greater autonomy—while, at 
the same time, levels of interpenetration and global- 
ization continue to indicate diminished possibilities 
for regional insulation. 


The liberal rights order 


Arguably, this is the feature with the most striking 
continuities to the cold war period. Human rights had 
become a conspicuous feature of post-1945 interna- 
tional politics, largely in reaction to the catastrophic 
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experiences of the period before 1945 (see Chs 30 and 
31). This theme was a paramount aspect of the cold war 
period itself and was again highlighted with the col- 
lapse of the Soviet bloc, since that event was portrayed 
as a major step forward in extending the liberal order. 
In this respect, the focus on liberal rights is another ele- 
ment of continuity between the two periods. However, 
the post-cold war order is paradoxically under pressure 
precisely because of its seemingly greater promotion of 
a type of universalism, thought to be evoking forms of 
religious and cultural resistance. 

This relates directly to wider questions about the 
future of democratization. How this develops is of 
momentous import for the future stability of the inter- 
national order, and touches on a series of interrelated 
issues: the status of democracy as a universal norm; 
the current variable experience with democratization, 
including in the aftermath of the Arab Spring; the pres- 
sures on democracy arising from globalization (and 
hence the appeals for cosmopolitan forms of democ- 
racy); and the future of democracy as a source of inter- 
state peace and stability (see Ch. 15). 
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Of the global health burden of death by infectious disease in the 
early 2000s, some 82 per cent occurred in Africa and Southeast 
Asia, and less than 5 per cent in Europe and the Americas (WHO 
figures). At the same time, the region of the Americas contained 
some 10 per cent of the total burden of disease, yet 31 per cent 
of the world's health workers. In comparison, Africa suffers 24 
per cent of the global burden of disease, with only 3 per cent of 
the health workers (WHO figures). Clearly, there is a sharp mis- 
match between need and the availability of resources to meet 
it. This situation is compounded by movement of trained health 
personnel towards high and middle income countries. While the 





North-South and the two world orders 


Any examination of the contemporary order must give 
a high profile to the apparent gulf within it, separat- 
ing the experience of the industrialized North from 
the increasingly marginalized South. Some see the 
tensions to which this gives rise as undermining the 
prospects for longer-term stability (see Ch. 29). Are 
North-South relations more stable now than in pre- 
vious eras, or do they remain precariously rooted in 
inequalities of power, massive gaps in quality of life, 
and incompatibilities of cultural values? (see Case 
Study 1). It is also a very moot point, and a key area 
of disagreement, whether globalization is aggravating 
these inequalities, or, as its supporters believe, whether 
it remains the best available means of rectifying them 
in the longer term. Otherwise expressed, are the prob- 
lems of the South due to the processes of globaliza- 
tion, or to the South’s relative exclusion from them? 
In any case, does this divide threaten the durability of 
the post-cold war order, or must we simply recognize 
it as a key component of that order, and for that reason 


del 


developed world volubly voices its concerns about the spread of 
infectious disease, the developing world remains relatively pow- 
erless to staunch the inward flow of other diseases, such as those 
associated with smoking and diet. Those now encroach upon its 
own populations. Estimates place the projected death burden 
associated with smoking as falling between 70-80 per cent upon 
developing countries by 2030. 

The developing world thus faces the prospect of a ‘double 
burden’, simultaneously carrying a disproportionate share with 
respect to both infectious and non-infectious disease. If this is | 
globalization, it is highly unequal, with the flow of harms in the 
One direction far surpassing the return traffic in the opposite. 
The picture is equally stark when viewed from the perspective 
of remedial action, particularly with respect to medical research 
and the availability of medicines. In broad terms, we find the 
application of the crude, but suggestive, 10:90 ratio. A mere 10 
per cent of research spending globally is devoted to address 
those health problems that account for 90 per cent of the global 
disease burden. The situation is particularly vexed as regards 
research into medicines, and their availability (at an affordable 
price). The 80 per cent of the world’s population in the develop- 
ing world accounts for only some 20 per cent of global sales of 
pharmaceuticals. The reason is straightforwardly that the bulk of | 
research and production is geared to those illnesses that afflict | 
the developed world in particular, because that is where the 
effective economic demand for medication is to be found. 
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understand it as an element of structural continuity 
with its predecessors? 

As against this image of two monolithic blocs of 
North and South, other analysts insist that this concep- 
tion is now out of date. The impacts of globalization cut 
across states and not just between them, yielding complex 


Order is shaped by the changed nature of states and of the 
tasks they perform. 


Security is increasingly dealt with on a multilateral basis, even 
when this does not conform to classical ‘collective security’ 
models. 

The global economy is primarily shaped by relations 
between the three key groupings (North America, Western 
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patterns of stratification that defy easy classification into 
North and South. There are enormous variations and 
inequalities within states, and within regions, not just 
between them. For this reason, it may be too artificial to 
speak of two such orders, as there is much more diversity 
than such crude dichotomies tend to imply. 


Europe, and East Asia) and is managed by a panoply of 
Western-dominated institutions. 

Human rights have a much higher profile than in earlier 
historical periods. 

Are there two separate orders in the North and South, ora 
more complex diversity of orders? 





Globalization and the post-Westphalian order 


There is a tendency to regard the current high degree of 
globalization as simply a consequence of the end of the 
cold war. This view has become coupled to a more gen- 
eral argument about the end of the Westphalian order 
(see Box 33.3). 

Not surprisingly, many commentators see the post- 
cold war period as characterized by the intensification 
of the processes of globalization, particularly with 
regard to financial integration. The global financial 


‘The end of the Cold War division into competing world orders 
| marks a crucial substantive and symbolic transition to single- 
© world economic, cultural and political orders.’ 

(Shaw 1999: 194) 


~- ‘America has ceased to be a superpower, because it has met its 
match: globalization—a globalization which, moreover, it helps 
to promote despite not managing to master totally its meaning.’ 
(Laidi 1998: 170) 


‘Globalization is the most significant development and theme in 
contemporary life and social theory to emerge since the collapse 


of Marxist systems.’ 
(Albrow 1996: 89) 





order is now virtually universal in its reach, as is the 
influence of its principal institutions, such as the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

On this reasoning, it is the ending of the cold war 
that has allowed the further spread of globalization, and 
we can therefore regard the scope of globalization as a 
point of difference between the cold war and post-cold 
war worlds. Unfortunately, there is a danger in such an 
analysis. The problem is that to regard globalization as 


‘Globalists continue to maintain that there are big, fin-de-siécle 
transformations under way in the world at large, which can be | 
laid at the door of something called globalization. This new era— | 
popularized as “a world without borders” and symbolized by 
the dismantling of the Berlin Wall—ostensibly came into its own 
where the cold war left off. 

(Weiss 1999: 59) 


To talk of 1989 as the beginning of globalisation is very mislead- | 
ing...|Gjlobalisation...washappening during the ColdWarand | 
has continued since. If the Cold War system dominated interna- 
tional politics from 1945 to 1989, then its successor is American 
hegemony, not globalisation.’ 


(Legrain 2002: 11) 
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simply the consequence of the end of the cold war is to 
neglect the extent to which globalization also served as 
a cause of its end. In other words, globalization marks 
a point of continuity, not simply discontinuity, between 
the two periods. 

In a wider sense, the danger with such a proce- 
dure is that it neglects other dimensions of continuity, 
such as in the construction of a liberal capitalist order 
(Ikenberry 2001). What is the historical evidence for 
this type of argument? Its principal element is the view 
that globalization developed out of the core of Western 
capitalist states that formed during the cold war. This 
became such a powerful force that it finally both weak- 
ened the other cold war protagonist, namely the Soviet 
Union, and also made the point of the cold war increas- 
ingly irrelevant. As regards the Soviet Union, what 
damaged and eroded its capacity as a military power 
was precisely the fact that it had not become integrated 
into the financial and technological sinews of global 
capitalism. As regards the logic of the cold war as a 
whole, the existence of a hostile Soviet bloc was cru- 
cial in the initial integration of the Western system. By 
the 1980s, however, this system was effectively self-sus- 
taining, and no longer required any external enemy to 
provide its dynamic for growth. In this sense, the Soviet 
Union had become redundant as far as the needs of the 
dominant Western system were concerned. 

If globalization was both an element of the pre- 
existing cold war system and also stands out sharply 
as an element of the contemporary order, it needs to be 
seen as a point of continuity between the two periods. 
This logic, in turn, requires us to concede that the pres- 
ent order is not sui generis, as it contains within it ele- 
ments that were already present during the cold war. 
This suggests that the contemporary order should be 
understood as not wholly distinct from that which pre- 
ceded it. But if globalization is the element that binds 
both together, can it be also the key to understanding 
the present order? 

The claim that globalization defines the essential 
quality of the present order has been denied for a num- 
ber of reasons. Most generally, if globalization is seen 
as a long-term historical trend—with various waves— 
then to interpret the present order in terms of global- 
ization does not say enough about what is specific to the 
current situation in particular. 

Beyond this, globalization has been described as 
the dystopic absence of order. The general claim is that 
‘no one seems now to be in control’ (Bauman 1998: 


58). It is for this reason that globalization has come 
to be associated with a more general thesis about the 
demise of the Westphalian order. This system had 
typified the order since 1648, and its hallmarks were 
clearly defined states, with hard borders, each enjoy- 
ing full sovereignty and jurisdiction within its own 
territory. The rules of the game dictated that states 
would not intervene in the domestic affairs of each 
other. Globalization, in contrast, is thought to ques- 
tion the efficacy of borders. This is very much so in the 
case of the global economy, where it is suggested that 
borders no longer mean as much as they once did. It 
also applies to other aspects of political life, such as 
human rights and humanitarian intervention, where 
the norms of the Westphalian order have come under 
increasing pressure. 

All these arguments suggest that globalization 
may be inadequate as the exclusive conceptual basis 
for understanding the contemporary order because of 
what globalization does. It is too varied in its effects, 
and so lacking in purpose and goals, so that we can- 
not visualize a single order constructed on that basis 
alone. Indeed, the main theme of these writings is just 
how disorderly the process of globalization is. But a 
different form of argument can be made on the basis 
of what globalization is, not just what it does. We need 
to be more precise about its nature, and not look only 
at its effects. This will be set out in the final section, 
after we have reviewed some of the political problems 
that appear to be attached to globalization today. These 
arise exactly from that sense of purposelessness and 
lack of control. 


Globalization is often portrayed as an effect of the end of 
the cold war because this led to its further geographical 
spread, 


At the same time, globalization needs to be understood as 
one of the factors that contributed to the end of the cold 
war. It was the Soviet Union's marginalization from 
processes of globalization that revealed, and intensified, its 
weaknesses. 


Accordingly, globalization should be regarded as an 
element of continuity between the cold war and post-cold 
war orders. 


There is reason for scepticism that globalization is the 
exclusive hallmark of contemporary order. 





Globalization embodies a range of often competing values. 
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Globalization and legitimacy 
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On the face of it, globalization potentially creates sev- 
eral problems for the political stability of the current 
order. Not least is this so with regard to its legitimacy 
(see Box 33.4). There is a widely shared view that the 
emergence of a diffuse protest movement against glo- 
balization is symptomatic of a new wave of resistance 
to it. This creates tensions at several levels. The central 
problem is understood to be one of the limited effec- 
tiveness of democratic practice in present world condi- 
tions. At a time when so much emphasis is placed on 
the virtues of democracy, many question its viability 
when organized on a purely national basis, given the 
context of globalization. There are two facets to this 
issue: representation and accountability. It is all very 
well for citizens to be represented in national elec- 
toral institutions, but what voice does this give them 
in controlling those very economic, social, and cul- 
tural forces that cut across national borders, if their 
own governments do not have the capacity to deal with 
these? Conversely, this creates an issue of account- 
ability. There may be little point in holding national 
and local politicians accountable through elections if 
these politicians remain relatively powerless to exercise 


‘The process of globalization has had a mixed impact on the legiti- 
macy of international organizations. The demand for international 
co-ordination and common action has obviously increased. But at 
the same time, the effectiveness of IOs has diminished.’ 

(Junne 2001: 218-19) 


_ ‘Global structures violate commitments to the politics of consent: 
_ there is a global democratic deficit that must be reduced if world- 

wide arrangements are to be legitimate.’ 
(Linklater 1999: 477) 


‘It will be argued that the rising need for enlarged and deepened 

international cooperation in the age of globalization led to the 

establishment of new international institutions with specific fea- 

| tures. As a result, the intrusiveness of those new international 
| institutions into national societies has increased dramatically.’ 

(Zurn 2004: 261-2) 


© “The democratic project is to globalize democracy as we have 
_ globalized the economy. 


(Barber 2002: 255) 





influence over global corporations, global technology, 
global environmental changes, or the global financial 
system. These concerns apply specifically to just how 
democratic are bodies such as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, as well as interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Nations. On a 
regional level, there has been recurrent anxiety about 
the so-called legitimacy deficits that afflict the institu- 
tions of the European Union (see Ch. 26). The general 
issue is the lack of congruence between the geographi- 
cal organization of our various political systems, and 
the ‘deterritorialized’ nature of our current economic, 
social, and political activities. 

In the face of these concerns, there has been much 
debate about the role of an emerging global civil society 
(Keane 2003). This embraces a variety of cross-national 
social movements, including anti-globalization activ- 
ists as well as a multitude of international non-govern- 
mental organizations, such as Greenpeace and Amnesty 
International. Their proponents see these movements 
as the only feasible way of directly influencing global 
policies on such matters as development, environment, 
human rights, and international security, and hence 


‘Some theorists have pointed to the activity of social movements 
working beyond state borders as a method of increasing demo- | 
cratic practice. They see a contradiction between thefactthatthe | 
structures of power . . . are firmly rooted in the global context, | 
but participation, representation and legitimacy are fixed at the 
state level.’ 

(O’ Brien et al. 2000: 21-2) | 


‘However much individual INGOs and global social move- | 
ments may have contributed to the extension of democratic 
politics across the world, they do not currently possess the 
requisite degree of legitimacy and accountability to be con- 
sidered as democratic representatives in a globalized political 
community.’ 

(Colas 2002: 163) 


‘Rather than reform, these critics insist that what is required is an | 
alternative system of global governance, privileging people over 
profits, and the local over the global.’ 

(Held and McGrew 2002: 64) 
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as the best way of democratizing global governance. 
Others, however, remain sceptical. There is nothing 
inherently democratic about global civil society as 
such, as there is no legitimate basis of representation or 
accountability to many of these movements (Van Rooy 
2003). They may simply represent sectional interests, 
and make policy hostage to those that are better orga- 
nized, have greater resources, and are more vocal. 
Indeed, from the perspective of many govern- 
ments in the South, global civil society may aggravate 
the inequalities between rich and poor. Civil society 
is resented as an extension of the power of the North, 
for the reason that such movements have a much 
more solid basis in the developed world, and are more 
likely to speak for its interests. This is illustrated, for 
example, in the tension between the economic develop- 
ment objectives of many governments in the South and 
the preferred policies of many environmental move- 
ments in the North. The possible objection is that this 
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The idea of the two world orders—one applying to the rich and 
stable North and the other to the poor and unstable South—rein- 
forces the image of a crisis of state legitimacy in the South. Many 
of these have, since decolonization, been depicted as quasi- 
states (Jackson 1990), not enjoying the full capacities of strong 
States. The period since the end of the cold war has reinforced 
this tendency. It has become commonplace to refer to a number 
of ‘failed states’ (e.g. Lebanon, Cambodia, Afghanistan, Somalia, 
Rwanda, Zaire, Zimbabwe), indicating their inability to maintain 
central order within the state, or to produce at least minimal 
conditions of social welfare and economic subsistence. In some 





perpetuates the sense of two contrasting global orders, 
one for the North (represented both by strong govern- 
ments and strong civil society movements) and another 
for the South (led by weak governments, and weakly 
organized civil society). This may contribute to a per- 
ceived crisis of legitimacy for the state in the developing 
world (see Case Study 2). 


Traditional democracy does not offer effective 
representation in the global order. 


National elections may not make politicians accountable if 
they cannot control wider global forces. 


There is a heated debate about whether global civil society 
can help to democratize international institutions. 


Some governments in the South remain suspicious of 
social movements that may be better organized in 
developed countries. 





cases, law and order has broken down into civil war, creating fief- 
doms organized by rival warlords. 

The deployment by the international community of a num- 
berof peacebuilding missions has been implicitly justified on the 
grounds of the ‘failure’ of these national authorities to maintain 
order on their own, especially in the aftermath of international 
or civil conflict. This has been associated with the revival of doc- 
trines of trusteeship in the international community, charging the 
strong with some responsibility for protecting the welfare of the 
weak. 

However, there is considerable resentment against this 
notion of failed states, and it is often suggested that the failures 
are exactly the outcome of the structural conditions that the 
Northern powers have themselves created by their economic 
and political actions. This resentment leads to charges that the 
instruments of the international community are being used to 
erode the political legitimacy of Southern governments, thereby 
making Southern societies more vulnerable to intervention, and 
more adaptable to the preferences of the rich states. This is fur- 
ther compounded when the most powerful states themselves 
question the legitimacy of some governments, by designating 
them as rogue states, or sponsors of terrorism, and questioning 
their full entitlement to be represented in international negotia- 
tions, or to enjoy equal rights with other states. The objection 
raised is that state failures, and the resulting diminished legiti- 
macy of developing states, are not ‘objective’ conditions but the 
products of Northern policies. 
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The chapter now returns to the question of whether 
globalization can be regarded as the defining element 
in contemporary order. Globalization could be taken 
to represent the mainstay of today’s order only if it 
superseded all traditional elements of the international 
order. But if globalization is an addition to, not a sub- 
stitute for, the existing international order, then it is not 
wholly adequate to the task of providing us with the 
single key to the post-cold war order. 

If it can be convincingly held that globalization is 
not some process over and above the activities of states, 
but is instead an element within state transformation, 
we can develop on this basis a conception of the global- 
ized state. Globalization does not make the state disap- 
pear, but is a way of thinking about its present form. By 
extension, globalization does not make redundant the 
notion of an international order, but instead requires 
us to think about a globalized international order. In 
short, what is required is a notion of international order 
composed of globalized states. 

Much of the confusion results from the tendency to 
see globalization as exclusively pertaining to the envi- 
ronment in which states find themselves: globaliza- 
tion is a force wholly external to the individual states, 
and demands an outside-in perspective on the result- 
ing outcomes (see Fig. 33.1). On this view, globaliza- 
tion is a claim about the degree of interconnectedness 
between states, such that the significance of borders, 
and the reality of separate national actors, is called 
seriously into question. There is no denying that this 
is part of what globalization signifies. But what such 
a one-sided interpretation leaves out is the extent to 
which globalization refers also to a ‘domestic’ process 


Globalization 


= 


Figure 33.1 Outside-in view of globalization 
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"An international order of globalized states? 


State 





of change within states. Regarded in this alternative 
way, globalization can be understood as an expression 
of the profound transformations in the nature of the 
state, and in state—society relations, that have devel- 
oped in recent decades. This reguires an inside-out 
view of globalization as well (see Fig. 33.2). This leads 
usto think not of the demise or retreat of the state, but 
about its changing functionality: states still exist but 
do different things—they do some things less well than 
they used to, and also have taken on new responsibili- 
ties in exchange. 

Even in an age of globalization, there remain both 
statesand a states-system. We need to face the seeming 
paradox that there can indeed be an international order 
of globalized states. 


Globalization is often thought of as an extreme form of 
interdependence. This sees it exclusively as an outside-in 
development. 

The implication of such analyses is that states are now 
much weaker as actors. Consequently, they are in retreat 
or becoming obsolete. 


But if globalization is considered as a transformation in the 
nature of states themselves, this suggests that states are still 
central to the discussion of order: they are different but 
not obsolete. This leads to the idea of a globalized state as 
a state form, and introduces an inside-out element. 


In this case, there is no contradiction between the norms 
and rules of a state system operating alongside globalized 
states. 





— Globalization 


— 
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Figure 33.2 Inside-out view of globalization 


“The global financial crisis 





The on-going financial upheaval since 2007 lends fur- 
ther support to the core argument of this chapter. On 
the one hand, it certainly seemed to reaffirm the strong 
version of the globalization thesis that the world is so 
powerfully interconnected that no state can isolate 
itself from harmful impacts. This was demonstrated in 
the speed with which the sub-prime credit implosion in 
the USA transmitted itself globally. As the squeeze on 
international lending affected the real economy, pro- 
duction and trade experienced sharp falls. Small states 
such as Iceland and Ireland, and then Greece, seemed 
‘hollowed out’ by this financial globalization. As part of 
the associated crisis in the eurozone, even larger econo- 
mies such as Spain and Italy have been placed at risk. 

On the other hand, the response to the crisis gave 
the lie to those accounts suggesting that the global 
economy was no longer embedded in state and political 
structures, and somehow was able to operate autono- 
mously. The most striking feature of the events of 2008 
was the return of state action to underwrite the bank- 
ing and financial sectors. Leading states, including the 
USA, had to bail out the banks, either through loans, or 
effectively through forms of nationalization. Even the 
USA, the bastion of laissez-faire capitalism, undertook 
unprecedented levels of governmental intervention in 
the economy, including the automobile industry. As 
governments introduced their various stimulus pack- 
ages to try to push their economies out of recession, 
there was even a barely concealed attempt to interfere 
with the market by veiled forms of protectionism. 


In short, if the discussion of globalization hitherto 
had tended to proceed on the basis of a false opposi- 
tion between globalization and state power—viewed as 
in a zero-sum relationship where more globalization 
further weakened the role of states—then the financial 
crunch of 2008 made abundantly clear the extent to 
which a global economy and global finance remained 
critically dependent on structural supports from state 
sources. Indeed, this age of globalization witnessed the 
return to unusually high levels of state capitalism in 
the so-called market economies. 

The major challenge to a business-as-usual model 
for the future global economy comes from climate 
change. While responding to this challenge appears 
particularly difficult during an economic recession, 
with many competing demands on public finances, 
the move towards a post-carbon economy is being 
presented as an opportunity for, not an obstacle to, 
economic recovery. How far, and how fast, this will 
go depends on interlocking domestic and interna- 
tional negotiations. Domestically, many governments 
are trying to enact ‘clean energy legislation, or to 
introduce carbon trading schemes, to curb emissions. 
Internationally, much depends on whether an effective 
post-Kyoto regime can be implemented, and whether 
it will deliver an acceptable deal that involves all major 
emitters, whether ‘developing’ or not (see Ch. 22). It is 
no longer possible to talk about the future of globaliza- 
tion without placing responses to climate change at the 
centre of the discussion. 
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What all this suggests is that we are not witnessing 
the end of globalization. More realistically, the financial 
crisis points towards the beginning of the end of one 
version of it. That particular model of Anglo-American 
financial deregulation, which has reigned supreme since 
the 1980s, does, indeed, now face major challenges 
(Gamble 2009). It certainly faces an almost universal 
crisis of legitimacy, both at the governmental and at 
the civil society levels. By itself, however, this does not 
indicate the end of globalization. Levels of interdepen- 
dence remain very high. While there is, at the moment, 
a strong desire to insulate national economies from the 
worst excesses of deregulation, this is unlikely to go as 
far as policies aimed actively at cutting national econ- 
omies adrift from the global. Virtually all states retain 
high stakes in this economy. While there is much talk of 
a burgeoning Chinese economy coming to take the place 
of the USA as the most powerful influence, there is noth- 
ing to suggest that China is about to lead the attack on the 
international economy, given its own high dependence 
on access to it. Had China wished to destroy the liberal 
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project, 2008 presented its best opportunity for doing so. 
Instead, China played its part in helping to bail out the 
stricken US economy. We do not yet face the end of glo- 
balization, because there is no major state interested in 
acting as the champion of de-globalization. Nonetheless, 
critical to the future evolution of the global economy, as 
with many other aspects of the international order, will 
be what kind of relationship, or accommodation, proves 
possible between the US and China, as they still repre- 
sent distinctively different types of globalized states. 


. Toxic debts rapidly infected the global financial system. 


State intervention was needed to support the system. 


i We are seeing the end of one version of globalization, 


rather than the end of globalization. 
Responses to climate change are now a key driver of the 
future shape of the global economy. 


De-globalization has no political champion. 








Conclusion 


In short, we now face a hybrid situation in which states 
share a host of responsibilities with both intergovern- 
mental organizations and a multiplicity of non-govern- 
mental and transnational actors. This does not, however, 
mean that the international order has become redun- 
dant. It means simply that it needs to be redesigned 
to take account of the new division of labour between 
states, global networks, and the rudimentary forms of 
global governance. As long as states persist as impor- 
tant sources of political agency, they will construct a 
states-system with its own rules and norms. It is this 
that we regard as the essential basis of the international 
order. Currently, the identity of states is undergoing 


Questions 


considerable change, to the extent that we can describe 
them as globalized states. But these globalized states still 
coexist within an international order, albeit one that now 
differs from its recent historical forms. This order is cur- 
rently seeking to develop a set of principles to reflect that 
transformation. The quest for a post-cold war order is the 
expression of this uneasy search. There is no reason to 
assume that recent trends are irreversible, as the revival 
of the security state after 9/11 would seem to indicate. 
Likewise, the return to forms of state capitalism during 
2008 was almost wholly unexpected. The globalized state 
of the late twentieth century is evidently not the only 
model of likely state development in the future. 


1 Is the post-cold war order still an international order? 

2 How important an element in the contemporary order is the condition of globalization? 

3 How would you distinguish between an international and a world order, and which is the 
more important framework for assessing the contemporary situation? 

4 In which respects are the ‘identities’ of states undergoing change? 
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5 How would you define the polarity of the contemporary international system? 
ls regionalism a contradiction of globalization? 
7 ls the prominence of democracy and liberal rights convincing evidence of the impact of 
globalization? If so, why is globalization so problematic for democracy? 
8 In which ways is globalization creating problems of political legitimacy? 
9 Does the 2008 financial crisis point to the end of globalization? 
10 Is the idea of an international order of globalized states contradictory? 
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Clark, |. (1997), Globalization and Fragmentation: International Relations in the Twentieth 
Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press). Places the contemporary debates about 
globalization in historical perspective. 

—— (1999), Globalization and International Relations Theory (Oxford: Oxford University Press). 
Develops a theoretical account of globalization in terms of state transformation. 

Cohen, J. L. (2012), Globalization and Sovereignty: Rethinking Legality, Legitimacy and 
Constitutionalism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). Traces legal and human rights 
implications. 

Friedman, T. L. (2006), The World is Flat: The Globalized World in the Twenty-First Century 
(London: Penguin). A detailed journalistic account of the impacts of globalization. 

Holden, R.J. (2011), Globalization and the Nation State, 2nd edn (Houndmills: Palgrave). Good 
summary of the relationship between globalization and the state. 


International legitimacy 

Clark, I. (2005), Legitimacy in International Society (Oxford: Oxford University Press). Explores 
the nature of legitimacy within the states-system. | 

—— (2007), International Legitimacy and World Society (Oxford: Oxford University Press). Tries to 
explain how world society norms are adopted by international society. 

— (2011), Hegemony in International Society (Oxford: Oxford University Press). Discusses a 
condition of primacy with legitimacy. 


The global financial crisis 
Gamble, A. (2009), The Spectre at the Feast: Capitalist Crisis and the Politics of Recession 
(Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan). An overview of the economic drama of 2007-9. 
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Absolute gains: all states seek to gain more power and 
influence in the system to secure their national interests. 
This is absolute gain. Offensive realists are also concerned 
with increasing power relative to other states. One must 
have enough power to secure interests and more power 
than any other state in the system—friend or foe. 

Abuse: states justify self-interested wars by reference 
to humanitarian principles. 

Agent-structure problem: the problem is howto think 
about the relationship between agents and structures. 
One view is that agents are born with already formed 
identities and interests and then treat other actors and 
the broad structure that their interactions produce as a 
constraint on their interests. But this suggests that actors 
are pre-social to the extent that there is little interest in 
their identities or possibility that they might change 
their interests through their interactions with others. 
Another view is to treat the structure not as a constraint 
but rather as constituting the actors themselves. Yet this 
might treat agents as cultural dupes because they are 
nothing more than artefacts of that structure. The pro- 
posed solution to the agent-structure problem is to try 
and find a way to understand how agents and structures 
constitute each other. 

Anarchic system: the ‘ordering principle’ of inter- 
national politics according to realism, and that which 
defines its structure as lacking any central authority. 
Anarchy: a system operating in the absence of any 
central government. Does not imply chaos, but in realist 
theory the absence of political authority. 
Anti-foundationalist: positions argue that there are 
never neutral grounds for asserting what is true in any 
given time or space. Our theories of world define what 
counts as the facts and so there is no neutral position 
available to determine between rival claims. 

Apartheid: system of racial segregation introduced in 
South Africa in 1948, designed to ensure white minority 
domination. 

Appeasement: a policy of making concessions to a 
revanchist (or otherwise territorially acquisitive) state 
in the hope that settlement of more modest claims will 
assuage that state's expansionist appetites. Appeasement 
remains most (in)famously associated with British Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain’s acquiescence to Hitler's 
incursions into Austria and then Czechoslovakia, cul- 
minating in the Munich Agreement of September 1938. 
Since then, appeasement has generally been seen as 





synonymous with a craven collapse before the demands 
of dictators—encouraging, not disarming, their aggres- 
sive designs. 
Arab Spring: 
strations that began in Tunisia in December 2010, that 
spread across the Arab world, and that have led to the 
toppling of governments in a series of countries and to 


the wave of street protests and demon- 


serious challenges to many other regimes. 

ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations): a 
geopolitical and economic organization of several 
countries located in South East Asia. Initially formed 
as a display of solidarity against communism, its aims 
now have been redefined and broadened to include the 
acceleration of economic growth and the promotion 
of regional peace. By 2005 the ASEAN countries had a 
combined GDP of about $884 billion. 

Asian financial crisis: the severe disruption to the 
economies of Thailand, South Korea, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia in 1997-8, starting as huge 
international speculation against the prevailing price of 
those five countries’ currencies and then spreading to 
intense balance sheet problems for their banking sectors. 
Austerity: the name given to the current agenda for 
bringing public finances back into line through con- 
certed cuts in public spending. 

Axis of evil: phrase deliberately used by George W. 
Bush in January 2002 to characterize Iran, North Korea, 
and Iraq. 


Balance of power: in realist theory, refers to an equi- 
librium between states; historical realists regard it as 
the product of diplomacy (contrived balance), whereas 
structural realists regard the system as having a tendency 
towards a natural equilibrium (fortuitous balance). It is 
a doctrine and an arrangement whereby the power of 
one state (or group of states) is checked by the counter- 
vailing power of other states. 

Ballistic missile defences: technologies designed to 
defend a country against attacks that use ballistic missiles. 
Bandung Conference: a conference held in 1955 in 
Bandung, Indonesia, by representatives of twenty-nine 
African and Asian countries to encourage decoloniza- 
tion and promote economic and cultural cooperation. 
The conference is sometimes credited as having led to the 
establishment of the Non-Aligned Movement of 1961. 
Battle ofthe sexes: ascenarioin game theory illustrat- 
ing the need for a coordination strategy. 
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Battlespace: in the era of aircraft and satellites, the 
traditional ‘battlefield’ has given way to the three- 
dimensional battlespace. 

Biopolitics: 
tifles two forms of intertwined power: the disciplining of 


concept introduced by Foucault—it iden- 


the individual body and the regulation of populations. 
Bond markets: 
authorities to try to sell government debt in order to 


the markets used by national monetary 


facilitate additional levels of public sector spending. 
Breadwinner: a traditionally masculine role of work- 
ing in the public sphere for wages and providing for the 
economic needs of the family. 

Bretton Woods: the regulatory system introduced at 
the end of the Second World War in an attempt to bring 
stability to those elements of the world economy under 
the US sphere of influence. The underlying objective of 
Bretton Woods was to provide sufficient policy space 
within domestic economies for governments to inter- 
vene in the interests of ensuring full employment. 
Brezhnev doctrine: declaration by Soviet premier 
Leonid Brezhnev in November 1968 that members of 
the Warsaw Pact would enjoy only ‘limited sovereignty’ 
in their political development. It was associated with 
the idea of ‘limited sovereignty for Soviet bloc nations, 
which was used to justify the crushing of the reform 
movement in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

BRIC: anacronym (coinedbythe banking firm Goldman 
Sachs in 2003) for Brazil, Russia, India, and China—the 
rising world powers of densely populated countries who 
have recently come to increased prominence in interna- 
tional economic affairs due to their high growth rates. 
Brute facts: exist independently of human agreement 
and will continue to exist even if humans disappear or 
deny their existence. Constructivists and poststructuralists 
disagree as to whether brute facts are socially constructed. 
Bundesbank: 
to the third stage of European Economic and Monetary 
Union and widely perceived to have been the policy tem- 
plate for the design of the European Central Bank. 


the German central bank prior to the move 


Cairns Group: a group of nineteen agriculture-export- 
ing countries committed to bringing about further liber- 
alization of the rules for world agricultural trade. 
Capabilities: 
direct control, such as population or size of territory, 
resources, economic strength, military capability, and 
competence (Waltz 1979: 131). 

Capacity building: providing the funds and technical 
training to allow developing countries to participate in 
global environmental governance. 


the resources that are under an actor’s 


Capital controls: especially associated with the 
Bretton Woods system, these are formal restrictions on 
the movement of money from one country to another 
in an attempt to ensure that finance retains a ‘national’ 
rather than a ‘global’ character. 

Capitalism: a system of production in which human 
labour and its products are commodities that are bought 
and sold in the market-place. In Marxist analysis, the 
capitalist mode of production involved a specific set 
of social relations that were particular to a specific 
historical period. For Marx there were three main char- 
acteristics of capitalism: (1) Everything involved in pro- 
duction (e.g. raw materials, machines, labour involved 
in the creation of commodities, and the commodities 
themselves) is given an exchange value, and all can be 
exchanged, one for the other. In essence, under capital- 
ism everything has its price, including people’s working 
time. (2) Everything that is needed to undertake produc- 
tion (i.e. the factories, and the raw materials) is owned 
by one class—the capitalists. (3) Workers are ‘free, but 
in order to survive must sell their labour to the capital- 
ist class, and because the capitalist class own the means 
of production, and control the relations of production, 
they also control the profit that results from the labour 
of workers. 

Citizenship: the status of having the right to partici- 
pate in and to be represented in politics. 

Civic nationalism: a nationalism which claims the 
nation is based on commitment to a common set of 
political values and institutions. 

Civil and political rights: 
groups of internationally recognized human rights. 
They provide legal protections against abuse by the state 
and seek to ensure political participation for all citizens. 
Examples include equality before the law, protection 
against torture, and freedoms of religion, speech, assem- 


one of the two principal 


bly, and political participation. 

Civil society: (1) the totality of all individuals and 
groups in a society who are not acting as participants in 
any government institutions, or (2) all individuals and 
groups who are neither participants in government 
nor acting in the interests of commercial companies. 
The two meanings are incompatible and contested. 
There is a third meaning: the network of social insti- 
tutions and practices (economic relationships, family 
and kinship groups, religious, and other social afhlia- 
tions) which underlie strictly political institutions. For 
democratic theorists the voluntary character of these 
associations is taken to be essential to the workings of 
democratic politics. 
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Clash of civilizations: controversial idea first used by 
Samuel Huntington in 1993 to describe the main cul- 
tural fault-line of international conflict in a world with- 
out communism; the notion has become more popular 
still since 9/11. 

Class: Groups of people in society who share similar 
characteristics. Used by Marxists in an economic sense 
to denote people who share the same relationship to the 
means of production—in capitalist society the bour- 
geoisie, which owns the means of production, and the 
proletariat, which do not own the means of production 
and in order to subsist must sell their labour. 
Coexistence: the doctrine of ‘live and let live’ between 
political communities or states. 

Cold war: extended worldwide conflict between com- 
munism and capitalism that is normally taken to have 
begun in 1947 and concluded in 1989 with the collapse 
of Soviet power in Europe. 

Collaboration: a form of cooperation requiring parties 
not to defect from a mutually desirable strategy for an 
individually preferable strategy. 

Collective security: refers to an arrangement where 
‘each state in the system accepts that the security of one 
is the concern of all, and agrees to join in a collective 
response to aggression (Roberts and Kingsbury 1993: 
30). It is also the foundational principle of the League 
of Nations: namely, that member states would take a 
threat or attack on one member as an assault on them 
all (and on international norms more generally). The 
League would accordingly respond in unison to such 
violations of international law. Appreciating that such 
concerted action would ensue, putative violators—the 
League's framers hoped—would be duly deterred from 
launching aggressive strikes in the first place. As the 
1920s and 1930s showed, however, theory and practice 
diverged wildly, with League members failing to take 
concerted action against Japanese imperialism in Asia, 
or German and Italian expansionism in Europe and 
Africa. 

Combating terrorism: 
efforts (measures to protect against or mitigate future 
terrorist attacks) and counterterrorism efforts (proac- 
tive actions designed to retaliate against or forestall 


consists of anti-terrorism 


terrorist actions). 

Common humanity: we all have human rights by vir- 
tue of our common humanity, and these rights generate 
correlative moral duties for individuals and states. 
Community: a human association in which members 
share common symbols and wish to cooperate to realize 
common objectives. 


Glossary 
Comparative advantage: David Ricardos theory 
of trade which states that, under free and fair market 
conditions, all countries stand to benefit by specializing 
in the production of goods to which they are relatively 
most suited and then trading their surplus production 
with one another. 
Compliance: if a state is in compliance it is living 
up to its obligations under a treaty. Many multilateral 
environmental agreements have some form of ‘monitor- 
ing and compliance procedures’ to help ensure that this 
happens. 
Concert: 
great powers, based on norms of mutual consent. 
Conditionalities: policy requirements imposed by the 
IMF or the World Bank—usually with a distinctively 
neo-liberal character—in return for the disbursement of 


the directorial role played by a number of 


loans. They are politically controversial insofar as they 
often nullify domestic electoral mandates. 
Consequentialist: for consequentialists, it is the likely 
consequences of an action that should guide decisions. 
In international ethics, realism and utilitarianism are 
the most prominent consequentialist ethics. 
Constitutive rules: in contrast to regulative rules, 
which are rules that regulate already existing activities 
and thus shape the rules of the game, constitutive rules 
define the game and its activities, shape the identity and 
interests of actors, and help define what counts as legiti- 
mate action. 

Constitutive theories: theories that assume that our 
theories of the social world help to construct the social 
world and what we see as the external world. Thus the 
very concepts we use to think about the world help to 
make that world what it is. Constitutive theories assume 
mutually constitutive rather than causal relations among 
main ‘variables: 

Constructivism: an approach to international politics 
that concerns itself with the centrality of ideas and human 
consciousness and stresses a holistic and idealist view of 
structures. As constructivists have examined world poli- 
tics they have been broadly interested in how the struc- 
ture constructs the actors’ identities and interests, how 
their interactions are organized and constrained by that 
structure, and how their very interaction serves to either 
reproduce or transform that structure. 

Containment: American political strategy for resist- 
ing perceived Soviet expansion, first publicly espoused 
by an American diplomat, George Kennan, in 1947. 
Containment became a powerful factor in American 
policy towards the Soviet Union for the next forty years, 
and a self-image of Western policy-makers. 
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Convention: a type of general treaty between states, 
often the result of an international conference. A frame- 
work convention sets out goals, organizations, scientific 
research, and review procedures with a view to develop- 
ing future action to establish and solve environmental 
problems—in terms of a ‘framework convention—adjust- 
able protocol’ model. 

Cooperation: 
ties must act together in order to achieve a mutually 
acceptable outcome. 

Coordination: a form of cooperation requiring par- 
ties to pursue a common strategy in order to avoid the 
mutually undesirable outcome arising from the pursuit 


is required in any situation where par- 


of divergent strategies. 

CoP: Conference of the Parties to a convention, usu- 
ally held annually. 

Cosmopolitan model of democracy: 
which international organizations, transnational cor- 
porations, global markets, and so forth are accountable 
to the peoples of the world. Associated with David 
Held, Daniele Archibugi, Mary Kaldor, and others, a 
cosmopolitan model of democracy requires the fol- 


a condition in 


lowing: the creation of regional parliaments and the 
extension of the authority of such regional bodies 
(like the European Union) which are already in exist- 
ence; human rights conventions must be entrenched 
in national parliaments and monitored by a new 
International Court of Human Rights; the UN must be 
replaced with a genuinely democratic and accountable 
global parliament. 

Cosmopolitanism: denoting identification with a com- 
munity, culture, or idea that transcends borders or partic- 
ular societies, and implies freedom from local or national 
conventions/limitations. In the early twenty-first century, 
the dominant cosmopolitanism was that of globalizing 
capitalism, which promoted a community and culture 
that was informed by market economics, a concept of 
universal human rights, and a relatively liberal social 
culture. The cosmopolitanism of globalizing capitalism 
fostered a degree of multiculturalism, although it sought 
to reconcile particular cultures to a common ground of 
universal political and economic principles. 
Counterforce strategy: type of nuclear strategy that 
targets an adversary’s military and nuclear capabilities. 
Distinct from a countervalue strategy. 
Counter-proliferation: term used to describe a variety 
of efforts to obstruct, slow, or roll back nuclear weapons 
programmes and nuclear proliferation. 
Counter-restrictionist: lawyers who 
argue that there is a legal right of humanitarian 


international 


intervention in both UN Charter law and customary 
international law. 

Countervalue strategy: type of nuclear strategy that 
threatens assets that are valuable to an adversary, such 
as cities with industrial assets and large populations. 
Distinct from a counterforce strategy. 

Country: 
synonym fora state. However, it emphasizes the concrete 


a loose general term, which can be used as a 


reality of a political community within a geographical 
boundary. See also the entry for state. 

Credit crunch: a term used to describe the global 
banking crisis of 2008, which saw the collapse of several 
banks and consequential global economic downturn. 
Credit rating agencies: three private sector companies 
headquartered in New York—Standard and Poor's, 
Moody's, and Fitchs—who publish credit ratings for any 
firm or government seeking to sell debt on world bond 
markets in an attempt to enhance their access to ready 
cash. 

Critical theory: attempts to challenge the prevailing 
order by seeking out, analysing, and, where possible, 
assisting social processes that can potentially lead to 
emancipatory change. 

Culture: the sum of the norms, practices, traditions 
and genres produced by a community, including the 
beliefs and practices that characterize social life and 
indicate how society should be run. Cultures may be 
constructed in village or city locations, or across family, 
clan, ethnic, national, religious, and other networks. 
Currency markets: otherwise known as, and per- 
haps strictly speaking more accurately called, foreign 
exchange markets. They are purely private sector 
arrangements for buying and selling currencies, with 
no public sector oversight of the price at which trades 
are made or the amount of money that is used to make 
particular trades. 
Decision-making procedures: these identify specific 
prescriptions for behaviour, the system of voting, for 
example, which will regularly change as a regime is con- 
solidated and extended. The rules and procedures gov- 
erning the GATT, for example, underwent substantial 
modification during its history. Indeed, the purpose of 
the successive conferences was to change the rules and 
decision-making procedures (Krasner 1985: 4-5). 
Decolonization: processes by which colonies become 
independent of colonial powers and sovereign as states 
in their own right. 

Deconstruction: holds that language is constituted 
by dichotomies, that one side within a dichotomy is 
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superior to the other, and that we should destabilize the 
hierarchy between inferior and superior terms. 
Defensive realism: 
views States as security maximizers. 

Democracy: a system of government in which the 
views and interests of the population are represented 
and promoted through the mechanism of free and fair 
elections to the political institutions of governance. 
Democratic peace: a central plank of liberal interna- 
tionalist thought, the democratic peace thesis makes 
two claims: first, liberal polities exhibit restraint in their 
relations with other liberal polities (the so-called sepa- 
rate peace), and second are imprudent in relations with 
authoritarian states. The validity of the democratic peace 
thesis has been fiercely debated in the IR literature. 
Deontological: 
with the nature of human duty or obligation. They pri- 
oritize questions of the ‘right’ over those of the good. 
They focus on rules that are always right for everyone 
to follow, in contrast to rules that might produce a good 
outcome for an individual, or their society. 
Deregulation: the removal of all regulation so that 
market forces, not government policy, control economic 


a structural theory of realism that 


deontological theories are concerned 


developments. 
Derivatives contracts: 
mathematically-oriented financial instruments used 


often exceedingly complex, 


only by professional investors, either to insure them- 
selves against adverse future price movements or, more 
likely, to place a potentially lucrative bet on advanta- 
geous future price movements. 

Détente: relaxation of tension between East and West; 
Soviet-American détente lasted from the late 1960s to 
the late 1970s, and was characterized by negotiations 
and nuclear arms control agreements. 
Deterritorialization: a process in which the organiza- 
tion of social activities is increasingly less constrained by 
geographical proximity and national territorial bounda- 
ries. It is accelerated by the technological revolution, 
and refers to the diminution of influence of territorial 
places, distances, and boundaries over the way people 
collectively identify themselves or seek political recogni- 
tion. This permits an expansion of global civil society 
but equally an expansion of global criminal or terrorist 
networks. 

Development, core ideas, and assumptions: in the 
orthodox view, the possibility of unlimited economic 
growth in a free market system. Economies would 
reach a ‘take-off’ point and thereafter wealth would 
trickle down to those at the bottom. Superiority of the 
‘Western’ model and knowledge. Belief that the process 


Glossary 


would ultimately benefit everyone. Domination, exploi- 
tation of nature. In the alternative view, sufficiency. The 
inherent value of nature, cultural diversity, and the com- 
munity-controlled commons (water, land, air, forest). 
Human activity in balance with nature. Self-reliance. 
Democratic inclusion, participation—for example, voice 
for marginalized groups such as women or indigenous 
groups. Local control. 

Diaspora: movement around the world of people who 
identify themselves racially or through a common eth- 
nic group or history. 


Diffusion: concerns how ideas, beliefs, habits, and 
practices spread across a population. 
Diplomacy: in foreign policy it refers to the use of 


diplomacy as a policy instrument, possibly in associa- 
tion with other instruments such as economic or mili- 
tary force, to enable an international actor to achieve 
its policy objectives. Diplomacy in world politics refers 
to a communications process between international 
actors that seeks through negotiation to resolve con- 
flict short of war. This process has been refined, institu- 
tionalized, and professionalized over many centuries. 
Disaggregated state: the tendency for states to become 
increasingly fragmented actors in global politics as every 
part of the government machine becomes entangled 
with its foreign counterparts and others in dealing with 
global issues through proliferating transgovernmental 
and global policy networks. 

Discourse: a linguistic system that orders statements 
and concepts. Poststructuralists oppose the distinc- 
tion between materialism factors and ideas and see the 
meaning of materiality as constituted through discourse. 
DissemiNations: a term coined by Homi Bhabha that 
refers to the movement or engagement of ideas and 
knowledge across colonial and postcolonial contexts that 
defy any easy sense that some cultures adhere to only one 
set of understandings about how life is and should be led. 
Double burden: when women enter the public work- 
force working for wages, they usually remain responsi- 
ble for most of the reproductive and caring labour in the 
private sphere, thus creating a double workload. 

Dual moral standard: in realist theory, the idea that 
there are two principles or standards of right and wrong: 
one for the individual citizen and a different one for the 
state. 

Dual-use technology: 
used for civilian purposes, but which may also have a 
military application. As it refers to nuclear technology, it 
means technology or material that can be used to gener- 
ate energy or to make a nuclear weapon. 


technology that is normally 
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Ecological footprint: used to demonstrate the load 
placed upon the earth's carrying capacity by individuals 
or nations. It does this by estimating the area of produc- 
tive land or aqua-system required to sustain a popula- 
tion at its specified standard of living. 

Economic, social, and cultural rights: 
principal groups of internationally recognized human 


one of the two 


rights. They guarantee individuals access to essential 
goods and services and seek to ensure equal social and 
cultural participation. Examples include rights to food, 
housing, health care, education, and social insurance. 
Emancipation: 
economic, and social rights. 

Embedded liberalism: a term attributed to John 
Ruggie that refers to market processes and corporate 


the achievement of equal political, 


activities backed by a web of social and political con- 
straints and rewards to create a compromise between 
free trade globally and welfare at home. 

Empire: a distinct type of political entity, which may 
or may not be a state, possessing both a home territory 
and foreign territories. It is a disputed concept that some 
have tried to apply to the United States to describe its 
international reach, huge capabilities, and vital global 
role of underwriting world order. 

Endemic warfare: 
a recurrent feature of the relations between states, not 
least because they regard it as inevitable. 

English School: academic writers who seek to develop 
the argument that states in interaction with each other 
constitute an international society. 

Enlightenment: associated with rationalist thinkers of 
the eighteenth century. Key ideas (which some would 


the condition in which warfare is 


argue remain mottoes for our age) include: secularism, 
progress, reason, science, knowledge, and freedom. The 
motto of the Enlightenment is: ‘Sapere aude! Have cour- 
age to use your own understanding’ (Kant 1991: 54). 
Enrichment: process that separates the non-fissile iso- 
tope Uranium-238 from the fissile U-235. Enrichment 
increases the amount of U-235 beyond what is found 
in nature so that the material can be used for nuclear 
energy or nuclear weapons. 

Epistemic community: knowledge-based 
tional communities of experts and policy activists. 
Epistemology: the assumptions we make about how 
we can know something. 

Ethic of responsibility: for historical realists, an ethic 
of responsibility is the limits of ethics in international 


transna- 


politics; it involves the weighing up of consequences and 
the realization that positive outcomes may result from 
amoral actions. 


Ethnic nationalism: a nationalism which claims the 
nation is based on common descent, descent which may 
be indicated through such characteristics as language, 
history, way of life, or physical appearance. 
Eurocentrism: a perspective that takes Europe and 
European values and ideas as central to world history 
and that focuses on Europe to the exclusion of the rest 
of the world. 

Europe: a geographical expression that during the 
course of the cold war came to be identified with 
Western Europe, but since 1989 has once again come to 
be associated with the whole of the European continent. 
European Union (EU): the EU was formally created 
in 1992 following the signing of the Maastricht Treaty. 
However, the origins of the EU can be traced back to 
1951 and the creation of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, followed in 1957 with a broader customs 
union (The Treaty of Rome 1958). Originally a grouping 
of six countries in 1957, ‘Europe’ grew by adding new 
members in 1973, 1981, and 1986. Since the fall of the 
planned economies in Eastern Europe in 1989, the EU 
has grown further and now comprises twenty-seven 
member states. 

Eurozone debt crisis: the name given to the increasing 
difficulty experienced from 2010 onwards by a number 
of members of the euro currency bloc when trying to 
defend their fiscal position in the face of historically high 
and escalating debt servicing charges. The worst affected 
countries to date have been Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Cyprus, and Ireland. In very shorthand form, it can be 
thought of as bond markets telling governments to keep 
a tighter rein on their public spending. 

Existential deterrence: 
single nuclear warhead is sufficient to deter an adversary 
from attacking. 

Explanatory theories: theories that see the social 
world as something external to our theories of the social 


the belief that possession of a 


world. On this view, the task of theory is to report on a 
world that exists independently of the observer and his 
or her theoretical position. Explanatory theories assume 
causal relations among main variables. 

Extended deterrence: using the threat of nuclear 
response to deter an attack on one’s allies (rather than 
on oneself). 

Extraterritoriality: occurs when one government 
attempts to exercise its legal authority in the terri- 
tory of another state. It mainly arises when the US 
federal government deliberately tries to use domestic 
law to control the global activities of transnational 
companies. 
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Failed state: this is a state that has collapsed and can- 
not provide for its citizens without substantial external 
support and where the government of the state has 
ceased to exist inside the territorial borders of the state. 
Feminism: 


change women’s inequality or oppression. For some, 


a political project to understand so as to 


aiming to move beyond gender, so that it no longer 
matters; for others, to validate womens interests, experi- 
ences, and choices; for others, to work for more equal 
and inclusive social relations overall. 

Flexible labour: 
rity, benefits, or the right to unionize. It gives companies 
more flexibility in hiring and firing their workforce. 
Forcible humanitarian intervention: 
vention which breaches the principle of state sovereignty 


refers to workers who lack job secu- 


military inter- 


where the primary purpose is to alleviate the human suf- 
fering of some or all within a state’s borders. 

Foreign direct investment: the act of preparing 
money through economic operations in one country 
for the purpose of making a new investment in another 
country. This practice of outsourcing production takes 
place when costs can be lowered in some way by mov- 
ing at least part of the production process away from the 
country in which the firm is headquartered. 
Foundationalist: positions assume that all truth claims 
(about some feature of the world) can be judged objec- 
tively true or false. 

Fourteen Points: President Woodrow Wilsons vision 
of international society, first articulated in January 
1918, included the principle of self-determination, the 
conduct of diplomacy on an open (not secret) basis, 
and the establishment of an association of nations to 
provide guarantees of independence and territorial 
integrity. Wilson’s ideas exerted an important influence 
on the Paris Peace Conference, though the principle of 
self-determination was only selectively pursued when it 
came to American colonial interests. 

Frankfurt School: the group of theorists associated 
with the Institute for Social Research, at the University 
of Frankfurt. 
Fundamentalism: 
cultural form drawn from particular understandings— 
often literal—of basic/fundamental scripture, doctrines, 


a strict interpretation of a religious- 


and practices. Fundamentalists typically seek to convert 
or exclude non-believers from their community. 


G20: the Group of Twenty was established in 1999 
as a forum in which major advanced and emerging 
economies discuss global financial and economic mat- 
ters. Since its inception, it has held annual Finance 
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Ministers and Central Bank Governors Meetings, and 
more recently Summits of Heads of State. G20 Leaders 
Summits have been held in Washington in 2008, and in 
London and Pittsburgh in 2009. 

G7: see G8 (Group of Eight). 

G77 (Group of 77): established in 1964 by a group 
of seventy-seven developing countries in the United 
Nations. Still in existence, the G77 aims to promote 
collective economic interests, mutual cooperation for 
development, and negotiating capacity on all major inter- 
national economic issues in the United Nations system. 
G8 (Group of Eight): established in 1975 as the G5 
(France, Germany, Japan, the UK, and the USA); sub- 
sequently expanded as the G7 to include Canada and 
Italy, and since 1998 the G8 to include the Russian 
Federation. The G8 conducts semi-formal collaboration 
on world economic problems. Government leaders meet 
in annual G8 Summits, while finance ministers and/or 
their leading officials periodically hold other consulta- 
tions. See further www.g8online.org. 

Game theory: abranch of mathematics which explores 
strategic interaction. 

GDP: the initials of gross domestic product, which is 
the monetary value of all goods produced in a country’s 
economy in a year. 

Gender: what it means to be male or female in a par- 
ticular place or time; the social construction of sexual 
difference. 
Gender relations: 
structions of masculinity and femininity, in which the 
masculine is usually privileged but which are contested, 


power relations: the relational con- 


and changing. 

Gendered division of labour (GDL): the notion of 
‘womens work, which everywhere includes women’s 
primary responsibility for childcare and housework, and 
which designates many public and paid forms of work as 
‘women’s or ‘men’s’ too. 

Genealogy: a history of the present that asks what 
political practices have formed the present and which 
alternative understandings and discourses have been 
marginalized and forgotten. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT): the 
interim measure introduced in 1947 before a permanent 
institution was established in the form of the World 
Trade Organization in 1995. It provided a context over 
a number of negotiating rounds for countries to try to 
extend bilateral agreements for reducing tariff barriers to 
trade to multiple third countries. 

Genocide: acts committed with the intent to destroy 
a national, ethnic, racial, or religious group. The United 
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Nations Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide was adopted in 1948. 
Geopolitics: suggests that geographical position is a 
key determinant of the policies a state pursues, especially 
in relation to its security and strategy, both at global and 
regional levels. 

Glasnost: policy of greater openness pursued by 
Soviet premier Mikhail Gorbachev from 1985, involving 
greater toleration of internal dissent and criticism. 
Global community: a way to organize governance, 
authority, and identity that breaks with the sovereign 
state. 

Global environmental governance: usually refers to 
the corpus of international agreements and organiza- 
tions but sometimes has a more specialized meaning 
that stresses governance by private bodies and NGOs. 
Global financial crisis: referring to the increasingly 
pervasive sense that the whole of the North Atlantic 
financial system stood in imminent danger of collapse 
as one bank after another reported irrecoverable losses 
on failed investments in mortgage-backed securities in 
2007 and 2008. 

Global governance: the loose framework of global 
regulation, both institutional and normative, that con- 
strains conduct. It has many elements: international 
organizations and law; transnational organizations and 
frameworks; elements of global civil society; and shared 
normative principles. 

Global network: 
spans the globe and, in a technical sense, digital net- 
works that allow instant voice and data communication 
worldwide—the global information highway. 

Global policy networks: 
together the representatives of governments, international 
organizations, NGOs, and the corporate sector for the 
formulation and implementation of global public policy. 
Global politics: the politics of global social relations in 
which the pursuit of power, interests, order, and justice 


in a general sense, any network that 


complexes which bring 


transcends regions and continents. 
Global polity: 
by which ‘interests are articulated and aggregated, deci- 
sions are made, values allocated and policies conducted 
through international or transnational political pro- 
cesses (Ougaard 2004: 5). 

Global responsibility: the idea that states, international 
institutions, and corporations should take responsibility 
for issues that do not fall under the rubric of the national 
interest. 

Global South: an imprecise term that refers both to 
countries once called Third World and to the movement 


the collective structures and processes 


of peoples in the present time, within Third World areas 
of the world and to advanced industrialized countries. 
Globalism: a growing collective awareness or con- 
sciousness of the world as a shared social space. 
Globalization: 
damental shift or transformation in the spatial scale of 


a historical process involving a fun- 


human social organization that links distant communi- 
ties and expands the reach of power relations across 
regions and continents. It is also something of a catch-all 
phrase often used to describe a single world economy 
after the collapse of communism, though sometimes 
employed to define the growing integration of the inter- 
national capitalist system in the post-war period. 

Globalized state: 
that helps sustain globalization, as well as responding to 
its pressures. The distinctive feature of this concept is that 
the state is not ‘in retreat’ but simply behaving differently. 
Gold Standard: the late nineteenth- and early twenti- 
eth-century system through which all trading relation- 
ships were regulated through the movement of gold from 
importing countries to exporting countries. In theory 
this was supposed to lead to automatic adjustment in 


the notion of a particular kind of state 


imports and exports, necessarily keeping all countries in 
trade balance; in practice it did not work this way. 

Government: 
governing a country, or more widely to cover the execu- 
tive, the legislature, the judiciary, the civil service, the 


used narrowly to refer to the executive 


armed forces, and the police. 

Great Depression: a byword for the global economic 
collapse that ensued following the US Wall Street stock- 
market crash in October 1929. Economic shockwaves 
soon rippled around a world already densely intercon- 
nected by webs of trade and foreign direct investment, 
with the result that the events of October 1929 were felt 
in countries as distant as Brazil and Japan. 

Great Recession: 
icant downturn in world economic output, production, 
trade, and employment following the global financial 


the popular name given to the signif- 


crisis which began in earnest in 2007. 
Group rights: 
such as minority nations or indigenous peoples rather 
than to individuals. 


rights that are said to belong to groups 


Harmony of interests: 
century liberals was the idea of a natural order between 
peoples which had been corrupted by undemocratic 
state leaders and outdated policies such as the balance 
of power. If these distortions could be swept away, they 


common among nineteenth- 


believed, we would find that there were no real conflicts 
between peoples. 
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Hegemony: a system regulated by a dominant leader, 
or political (and/or economic) domination of a region, 
usually by a superpower. In realist theory, the influence 
a great power is able to establish on other states in the 
system; extent of influence ranges from leadership to 
dominance. It is also power and control exercised by a 
leading state over other states. 

High politics: the themes highest on the foreign policy 
agenda, usually assumed by realists to be those of war, 
security, and military threats and capabilities. 

Holism: the viewthatstructures cannot be decomposed 
to the individual units and their interactions because 
structures are more than the sum of their parts and are 
irreducibly social. The effects of structures, moreover, go 
beyond merely constraining the actors but also construct 
them. Constructivism holds that the international struc- 
ture shapes the identities and interests of the actors. 
Holocaust: the term used to describe the attempts 
by the Nazis to murder the Jewish population of 
Europe. Some 6 million Jewish people were killed, 
along with a further million, including Soviet prison- 
ers, gypsies, Poles, communists, gay people, and physi- 
cally or mentally disabled people. The term is also used 
to describe an obliteration of humanity or an entire 
group of people. 
Horizontal proliferation: 
number of actors who possess nuclear weapons. 
Human development: a capability-oriented approach 
to development which, in the words of Mahbub ul Haq, 
seeks to expand the ‘range of things that people can do, 
and what they can be . . . The most basic capabilities 
for human development are leading a long and healthy 


means an increase in the 


life, being educated and having adequate resources for 
a decent standard of living .. . [and] social and political 
participation in society. 

Human security: the security of people, including 
their physical safety, their economic and social well- 
being, respect for their dignity, and the protection of 
their human rights. 
Humanitarian intervention: 
international community has a right/duty to intervene 
in states which have suffered large-scale loss of life or 
genocide, whether due to deliberate action by its gov- 


the principle that the 


ernments or because of the collapse of governance. 
Hybrid identity: 
refers to the dynamic challenges that individuals face 
in a world presenting multiple options for establishing 
identities through a combination of often contentious 
activities of work, migration, group history, ethnicity, 
class, race, gender, national affiliation, and empathy. 


a term in postcolonial analysis that 
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Hybrid international organization: an international 
organization in which both private transnational actors 
(NGOs, parties, or companies) and governments or gov- 
ernmental agencies are admitted as members, with each 
having full rights of participation in policy-making, 
including the right to vote on the final decisions. They 
are called hybrids to contrast with the common assump- 
tion that only intergovernmental organizations (IGOs) 
and international non-governmental organizations 
(INGOs) exist. In diplomatic practice they are usually 
included among the INGOs and so they have sometimes 
been called hybrid INGOs. 


Idealism: holds that ideas have important causal effects 
on events in international politics, and that ideas can 
change. Referred to by realists as utopianism since it under- 
estimates the logic of power politics and the constraints 
this imposes on political action. Idealism as a substantive 
theory of international relations is generally associated 
with the claim that it is possible to create a world of peace. 
But idealism as a social theory refers to the claim that the 
most fundamental feature of society is social conscious- 
ness. Ideas shape how we see ourselves and our interests, 
the knowledge that we use to categorize and understand 
the world, the beliefs we have of others, and the possible 
and impossible solutions to challenges and threats. The 
emphasis on ideas does not mean a neglect of material 
forces such as technology and geography. Instead it is 
to suggest that the meanings and consequences of these 
material forces are not given by nature but rather driven 
by human interpretations and understandings. Idealists 
seek to apply liberal thinking in domestic politics to inter- 
national relations: in other words, institutionalize the rule 
of law. This reasoning is known as the domestic analogy. 
According to idealists in the early twentieth century, there 
were two principal requirements for a new world order. 
First: state leaders, intellectuals, and public opinion had 
to believe that progress was possible. Second: an interna- 
tional organization had to be created to facilitate peaceful 
change, disarmament, arbitration, and (where necessary) 
enforcement. The League of Nations was founded in 1920 
but its collective security system failed to prevent the 
descent into world war in the 1930s. 

Identity: the understanding of the self in relationship 
to an ‘other. Identities are social and thus are always 
formed in relationship to others. Constructivists gener- 
ally hold that identities shape interests; we cannot know 
what we want unless we know who we are. But because 
identities are social and are produced through interac- 
tions, identities can change. 
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Imperialism: the practice of foreign conquest and rule 
in the context of global relations of hierarchy and subor- 
dination. It can lead to the establishment of an empire. 
Individualism: the view that structures can be reduced 
to the aggregation of individuals and their interactions. 
International relations theories that ascribe to individu- 
alism begin with some assumption of the nature of the 
units and their interests, usually states and the pursuit 
of power or wealth, and then examine how the broad 
structure, usually the distribution of power, constrains 
how states can act and generates certain patterns in 
international politics. Individualism stands in contrast 
to holism. 
Influence: the ability of one actor to change the values 
or the behaviour of another actor. 

Institutional isomorphism: observes that actors and 
organizations that share the same environment will, 
over time, begin to resemble each other in their attrib- 
utes and characteristics. 

Institutionalization: 
patterns of social interaction are formally constituted as 


the degree to which networks or 


organizations with specific purposes. 

Institutions: persistent and having connected sets of 
rules and practices that prescribe roles, constrain activ- 
ity, and shape the expectations of actors. Institutions 
may include organizations, bureaucratic agencies, trea- 
ties and agreements, and informal practices that states 
accept as binding. The balance of power in the interna- 
tional system is an example of an institution. (Adapted 
from Haas, Keohane, and Levy 1993: 4-5.) 

Integration: a process of ever closer union between 
states, in a regional or international context. The process 
often begins with cooperation to solve technical prob- 
lems, referred to by Mitrany (1943) as ramification. 
Intellectual property rights: rules that protect the 
owners of content through copyright, patents, trade 
marks, and trade secrets. 

Interconnectedness: 
so that events in one region of the world have an impact 


the interweaving of human lives 


on all or most other people. 

Interdependence: states (or 
peoples) are affected by decisions taken by others; for 
example, a decision to raise interest rates in the USA 
automatically exerts upward pressure on interest rates 


a condition where 


in other states. Interdependence can be symmetric, 
i.e. both sets of actors are affected equally, or it can be 
asymmetric, where the impact varies between actors. A 
condition where the actions of one state impact on other 
states (can be strategic interdependence or economic). 
Realists equate interdependence with vulnerability. 


Intergovernmental organizations (IGOs): an interna- 
tional organization in which full legal membership is 
officially solely open to states and the decision-making 
authority lies with representatives from governments. 
International community: term used by politicians, 
the media, and non-governmental actors to refer to the 
states that make up the world, often in the attempt to 
make the most powerful ones respond to a problem, 
war, Or Crisis. 
International hierarchy: 


which states and other international actors are ranked 


a structure of authority in 


according to their relative power. l 
International institutions: organizations such as the 
European Union, the United Nations, and the World 
Trade Organization that have become necessary to man- 
age regional or global economic, political, and environ- 
mental matters. See entry for international organization. 
International law: the formal rules of conduct that 
states acknowledge or contract between themselves. 
International Monetary Fund (IMF): 
of 188 members as of late 2013, providing extensive 


an institution 


technical assistance and short-term flows of stabiliza- 
tion finance to any of those members experiencing 
temporarily distressed public finances. Since 1978 it has 
undertaken comprehensive surveillance of the economic 
performance of individual member states as a precursor 
to introducing ‘corrective’ programmes for those coun- 
tries it deems to have followed the wrong policy course. 
International non-governmental organizations 
(INGOs): an international organization in which mem- 
bership is open to transnational actors. There are many 
different types, with membership from ‘national’ NGOs, 
local NGOs, companies, political parties, or individual 
people. A few have other INGOs as members and some 
have mixed membership structures. 

International order: 
tional pattern in the relationship between states. The ele- 
ments of this might be thought to include such things as 
sovereignty, the forms of diplomacy, international law, 
the role of the great powers, and the codes circumscrib- 
ing the use of force. 

International organization: any institution with formal 
procedures and formal membership from three or more 
countries. The minimum number of countries is set at 


the normative and the institu- 


three rather than two, because multilateral relationships 
have significantly greater complexity than bilateral rela- 
tionships. There are three types of international organi- 
zation: see entries for intergovernmental organizations 
(IGOs), international non-governmental organizations 
(INGOs), and hybrid international organizations. 
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International regime: defined by Krasner (1983: 2) as 
a set of ‘implicit or explicit principles, norms, rules and 
decision-making procedures around which actors’ expec- 
tations converge in a given area of international relations. 
The concept was developed by neo-realists to analyse 
the paradox—for them—that international cooperation 
occurs in some issue areas, despite the struggle for power 
between states. They assume regimes are created and 
maintained by a dominant state and/or participation in a 
regime is the result of a rational cost-benefit calculation 
by each state. In contrast, pluralists would also stress the 
independent impact of institutions, the importance of 
leadership, the involvement of transnational NGOs and 
companies, and processes of cognitive change, such as 
growing concern about human rights or the environment. 
International society: The concept used to describe a 
group of sovereign states that recognize, maintain, and 
develop common norms, rules, and practices that enable 
them to coexist and cooperate. 

International system: a set of interrelated parts con- 
nected to form a whole. In realist theory, systems have 
defining principles such as hierarchy (in domestic poli- 
tics) and anarchy (in international politics). 
International Trade Organization (ITO): the one nota- 
ble failure of the Bretton Woods Conference, with the 
Truman administration in the US refusing to endorse the 
proposals to establish a multilateral institution to govern 
trade relations within the Western alliance. 
Internationalization: this term is used to denote high 
levels of international interaction and interdependence, 
most commonly with regard to the world economy. The 
term is often used to distinguish this condition from glo- 
balization, as the latter implies that there are no longer 
distinct national economies in a position to interact. 
Intertextuality: holds that texts form an intertext, so 
that all texts refer to other texts, but each text is at the 
same time unique. Shows that meaning changes as texts 
are quoted by other texts. Calls attention to silences and 
taken-for-granted assumptions. 

Intervention: 
a state by an outside actor to achieve an outcome pre- 
ferred by the intervening agency without the consent of 
the host state. 
Intra-firm trade: 
of a transnational company to an affiliate of the same 


when there is direct involvement within 


international trade from one branch 


company in a different country. 

Islam: a religious faith developed by the Prophet 
Muhammad which in the contemporary period func- 
tions as a form of political identity for millions and 
the inspiration of what some at least now regard as 
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the most important ideological opposition to Western 
modern values. 

Islamic Conference Organization (OIC): 
tional body of Muslim states, formed following an arson 
attack on the Al Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem in 1969. The 
Charter of the OIC was instituted in 1972, and headquar- 
ters established in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. At the beginning 
of 2010, participants included fifty-seven member states 
as well as a number of observer states and organizations. 
Issue, an: 
seen as being related, because they all invoke the same 
value conflicts, e.g. the issue of human rights concerns 


the interna- 


consists of a set of political questions that are 


questions that invoke freedom versus order. 


Jihad: 
refer to a purely internal struggle to be a better Muslim, 


in Arabic, jihad simply means struggle. Jihad can 


a struggle to make society more closely align with the 
teachings of the Koran, or a call to arms to wage war 
in self-defence of an Islamic community under attack. 
Adding to the confusion are various interpretations of 
what constitutes ‘attack, ‘community, and which meth- 
ods can be used morally and spiritually for self-defence. 
Justice: 
viduals, in the light of human rights standards or stand- 
ards of economic or social well-being. 


fair or morally defensible treatment for indi- 


Kantian: connected with the 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant and especially 
with his work Perpetual Peace. 

Keynesian economic theory: named after the English 
economist, John Maynard Keynes, who advised govern- 
ments in the 1930s to use public spending to aim for full 
employment. 


eighteenth-century 


Latent nuclear capacity: term that describes a country 
that possesses all the necessary capabilities to construct 
a nuclear weapon, but which has not done so. 

Law of nations: literal translation of the ancient 
Roman term ‘jus gentium. Although today used inter- 
changeably with the term ‘international law, or law 
between nations, its original meaning referred to under- 
lying legal principles common to all nations. This gave 
it a strongly normative character, which was enhanced 
when, in the Middle Ages, it came to be closely linked 
to the ancient Greek concept of Natural Law. Although 
it retained something of this earlier meaning in Vattel's 
influential eighteenth-century work, The Law of Nations, 
the strong emphasis on state sovereignty in Vattel’s work 
may be seen as marking a shift towards the more mod- 
ern understanding of law between sovereign states. 
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Legitimacy: the acceptability of an institution, rule, 
or political order, either because it has come into being 
according to some lawful or right process; or because it 
provides valuable functional benefits; or because it has 
some innate moral quality; or because it embodies some 
superior knowledge or technical expertise. 

Liar loans: loans given by banks in the mortgage lend- 
ing market which provided customers with incentives 
to deliberately mislead the banks by exaggerating their 
level of household income in order to qualify for loans 
to purchase higher-priced houses. No independent veri- 
fication of household income took place, with bank staff 
often encouraging customers to bend the truth in the 
interests of enabling more credit to be sold. 

Liberal rights: 
driven largely from a Western perspective and derived 
from classical liberal positions. 

Liberalism: according to Doyle (1997: 207), liberalism 
includes the following four claims. First, all citizens are 
juridically equal and have equal rights to education, 
access to a free press, and religious toleration. Second, 


the agenda of human rights that is 


the legislative assembly of the state possesses only the 
authority invested in it by the people, whose basic rights 
it is not permitted to abuse. Third, a key dimension of 
the liberty of the individual is the right to own property 
including productive forces. Fourth, liberalism contends 
that the most effective system of economic exchange is 
one that is largely market-driven and not one that is sub- 
ordinate to bureaucratic regulation and control, either 
domestically or internationally. 

Liberalization: describes government policies which 
reduce the role of the state in the economy such as 
through the dismantling of trade tariffs and barriers, the 
deregulation and opening of the financial sector to for- 
eign investors, and the privatization of state enterprises. 
Life cycle of norms: is a concept created by Martha 
Finnemore and Kathryn Sikkink to distinguish the differ- 
ent stages of norm evolution—from emergency to cascade 
to internalization. 

Light industry: industry that requires less capital 
investment to fund and operate. It is performed with 
light, rather than heavy, machinery. 

Logic of appropriateness: attributes action to whether 
it is viewed as legitimate and the right thing to do, irre- 
spective of the costs and benefits. 

Logic of consequences: attributes action to the antici- 
pated benefits and costs, mindful that other actors are 
doing the very same thing. 

Loyalty: an emotional disposition in which people 
give institutions (or each other) some degree of uncon- 
ditional support. 


Market failure: results from the inability of the market 
to produce goods which require collaborative strategies. 
Market self-regulation: 
institutions are allowed to regulate themselves solely on 
the basis of price signals emerging from markets. Those 
that interpret price signals successfully will make profits 
and stay in business; those that interpret them poorly 
will lose money and be forced into bankruptcy. 

The Marshall Plan: 
mally known as the European Recovery Program) was 
introduced by US Secretary of State George Marshall to 
aid nearly all West European countries to prevent the 


a system in which financial 


the American programme (for- 


spread of international communist movements. From 
1948 to mid-1952 more than $13 billion was distributed 
in the form of direct aid, loan guarantees, grants, and 
necessities from medicine to mules. 

Marxism: the view that the most fundamental feature 
of society is the organization of material forces. Material 
forces include natural resources, geography, military 
power, and technology. To understand how the world 
works, therefore, requires taking these fundamentals 
into account. For International Relations scholars, this 
leads to forms of technological determinism or the dis- 
tribution of military power for understanding the state's 
foreign policy and patterns of international politics. 
Materialism: see Marxism. 

Meanings: takes us beyond the description of an 
object, event, or place and inquires into the significance 
it has for observers. 

Means (or forces) of production: in Marxist theory, 
these are the elements that combine in the production 
process. They include labour as well as the tools and 
technology available during any given historical period. 
Microeconomics: the branch of economics studying 
the behaviour of the firm in a market setting. 
Millennium Development Goals: target-based, time- 
limited commitments in the UN Millennium Declaration 
2000 to improve eight areas: poverty and hunger, primary 
education, gender equality, child mortality, maternal 
health, tackling diseases such as HIV/AIDS and malaria, 
environmental sustainability, and partnership working. 
MoP: Meeting of the Parties to a protocol. 
Mortgage-backed securities: mortgage securitization 
is a process through which financial institutions can 
take mortgage debt off their balance sheets by selling 
contracts to other financial institutions based on claims 
to future household mortgage repayments. These 
contracts were traded as securities on global financial 
markets in the early and mid-2000s without any obvi- 
ous form of public oversight of how much banks were 
prepared to get themselves in debt by buying them. 
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Multilateralism: the tendency for functional aspects 
of international relations (such as security, trade, or 
environmental management) to be organized around 
large numbers of states, or universally, rather than by 
unilateral state action. 

Multinational corporations (MNCs): companies that 
have operations in more than one country. They will have 
their headquarters in just one country (the ‘home’ coun- 
try) but will either manage production or deliver services 
in other countries (‘host’ countries). Multinational corpo- 
rations will outsource elements of their production where 
overseas locations give them some sort of economic 
advantage that they cannot secure at home: this might be 
a labour cost advantage, a tax advantage, an environmen- 
tal standards advantage, etc. Also used of a company that 
has afhliates in a foreign country. These may be branches 
of the parent company, separately incorporated subsidiar- 
ies, or associates with large minority shareholdings. 
Multipolarity: a distribution of power among a num- 
ber (at least three) of major powers or ‘poles’ 


Nation: a group of people who recognize each other as 
sharing a common identity, with a focus on a homeland. 
National interest: invoked by realists and state leaders 
to signify that which is most important to the state— 
survival being at the top of the list. 

National security: a fundamental value in the foreign 
policy of states. 

National self-determination: the right of distinct 
national groups to become states. 

Nationalism: the idea that the world is divided into 
nations which provide the overriding focus of political 
identity and loyalty, which in turn demands national 
self-determination. Nationalism also can refer to this 
idea in the form of a strong sense of identity (sentiment) 
or organizations and movements seeking to realize this 
idea (politics). 
Nation-state: 
claims legitimacy on the grounds that it represents the 
nation. The nation-state would exist if nearly all the 


a political community in which the state 


members of a single nation were organized in a single 
state, without any other national communities being 
present. Although the term is widely used, no such enti- 
ties exist. 

Natural: a word used to describe socially appropriate 
gender-role behaviour. When behaviour is seen as natu- 
ral it is hard to change. 

Neoclassical realism: a version of realism that com- 
bines both structural factors such as the distribution 
of power and unit-level factors such as the interests of 
states (status quo or revisionist). 
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Neo-colonial: Informal processes that keep former 
colonies under the power and especially economic influ- 
ence of former colonial powers and advanced industrial 
countries. 

Neo-medievalism: 
power is dispersed between local, national, and suprana- 


a condition in which political 


tional institutions, none of which commands supreme 
loyalty. 
Neo-neo: 
realists and neo-liberals share. 

Neo-realism: modification of the realist approach, 
by recognizing that economic resources (in addition to 


shorthand for the research agenda that neo- 


military capabilities) are a basis for exercising influence, 
and also an attempt to make realism ‘more scientific’ 
by borrowing models from economics and behavioural 
social science to explain international politics. 
Network: 
viduals and/or organizations to exchange information, 
share experiences, or discuss political goals and tactics. 
There is no clear boundary between a network and an 
NGO. A network is less likely than an NGO to become 
permanent, to have formal membership, to have identi- 
fiable leaders, or to engage in collective action. 
New International Economic Order (NIEO): 
five point manifesto presented to a special session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1974 by the Non- 
Aligned Movement and the G77. It aimed to restructure 
the global economy in ways that would help Third World 
countries develop and improve their position in the world 
economy. It was adopted by the General Assembly but 


any structure of communication for indi- 


a twenty- 


was not backed by major economic powers. 

9/11: refers specifically to the morning of 11 
September 2001 when nineteen men hijacked four 
domestic flights en route to California which were sub- 
sequently flown into the World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon. The fourth plane crashed in Pennsylvania. 
There were 2,974 fatalities, not including the nineteen 
highjackers, fifteen of whom were from Saudi Arabia. 
The planning and organization for the attack was coor- 
dinated in Afghanistan by Osama bin Laden, the leader 
of Al Qaeda. Approximately a month after the attack the 
United States and its allies launched an attack against 
Afghanistan to remove the Taliban from power. 
Non-discrimination: 
between states. 
Non-governmental organization (NGO): any group 
of people relating to each other regularly in some formal 
manner and engaging in collective action, provided that 
the activities are non-commercial, non-violent, and not 
on behalf of a government. They are often presumed 
to be altruistic groups or public interest groups, such 


a doctrine of equal treatment 
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as Amnesty International, Oxfam, or Greenpeace, but 
in UN practice they may come from any sector of civil 
society, including trades unions and faith communities. 
Non-intervention: the principle that external powers 
should not intervene in the domestic affairs of sovereign 
states. 

Non-nuclear weapon states: refers to a state that 
is party to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons, meaning it does not possess nuclear 
weapons. 

Non-state actors: a term widely used to mean any 
actor that is not a government. 

Norm entrepreneur: a political actor, whether an 
individual or an organization, that conceptualizes and 
promotes a new norm, to define an appropriate stand- 
ard of behaviour for all actors or a defined sub-group of 
actors in the political system. 

Normative structure: international relations theory 
traditionally defines structure in material terms, such 
as the distribution of power, and then treats structure 
as a constraint on actors. By identifying a normative 
structure, constructivists are noting how structures also 
are defined by collectively held ideas such as knowledge, 
rules, beliefs, and norms that not only constrain actors, 
but also construct categories of meaning, constitute their 
identities and interests, and define standards of appro- 
priate conduct. Critical here is the concept of a norm, 
a standard of appropriate behaviour for actors with a 
given identity. Actors adhere to norms not only because 
of benefits and costs for doing so but also because they 
are related to a sense of self. 

Normative theory: systematic analyses of the ethical, 
moral, and political principles which either govern or 
ought to govern the organization or conduct of global 
politics. The belief that theories should be concerned 
with what ought to be, rather than merely diagnosing 
what is. Norm creation refers to the setting of standards 
in international relations which governments (and other 
actors) ought to meet. 

Norms: specify general standards of behaviour, and 
identify the rights and obligations of states. So, in the 
case of the GATT, the basic norm is that tariffs and 
non-tariff barriers should be reduced and eventually 
eliminated. Together, norms and principles define the 
essential character of a regime and these cannot be 
changed without transforming the nature of the regime. 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO): organi- 
zation established by treaty in April 1949 comprising 
twelve (later sixteen) countries from Western Europe 
and North America. The most important aspect of the 


NATO alliance was the American commitment to the 
defence of Western Europe. 

Nuclear deterrence: concept that involves using 
nuclear weapons to prevent opponents from taking 
undesirable actions. Deterrence in general seeks to use 
the threat of punishment to convince an opponent not 
to do something; nuclear deterrence operates on the 
belief that if there is even a small chance that one state 
taking an action will cause an opponent to respond 
with nuclear weapons, the state considering that action 
will be deterred from doing so. Deterrence is generally 
viewed as an attempt to defend the status quo, whereas 
compellence refers to the use of threats of punishment 
to convince an adversary to change the status quo. 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty: 
treaty that forms the foundation of the nuclear non- 
proliferation regime, opened for signature in 1968. 
Nuclear opacity: also called nuclear ambiguity, this 
term describes a country that has never publicly con- 
firmed that it has nuclear weapons. 

Nuclear posture: term that describes what a state 
does with its nuclear weapons after developing them. 
Nuclear posture includes the actual nuclear capa- 


international 


bilities of a state; the employment doctrine governing 
how these capabilities will be used, when, and against 
whom; and the command and control procedures gov- 
erning the management and use of these capabilities. 
Nuclear taboo: the idea that a specific international 
norm has gradually become accepted by the interna- 
tional community that the use of nuclear weapons is 
unacceptable in warfare. 
Nuclear weapons-free zone: 
which establish specific environments or geographic 
regions as nuclear weapons-free, although there may be 
varying requirements between zones. 


these are agreements 


Occupy movement: the umbrella name for a series 
of non-hierarchically organized protest camps, whose 
animating ethos in the wake of the global financial cri- 
sis followed concerns about the increasing concentra- 
tion of power and wealth in the hands of an unelected 
global elite. 

Offensive realism: a structural theory of realism that 
views States as security maximizers. 

Ontology: the assumptions we make about what exists. 
Open war economy: a war which is sustained, not by 
the combatants’ primary reliance on their own indus- 
trial production, as in the Second World War, but rather 
by their integration into the world economy, particularly 
its international criminal dimension. 
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Order: this may denote any regular or discernible pat- 
tern of relationships that are stable over time, or may 
additionally refer to a condition that allows certain goals 
to be achieved. 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC): created in 1960 by the major oil-producing 
countries of Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and 
Venezuela, and later expanded in membership to 
include states like Nigeria, Mexico, and Libya, to coor- 
dinate oil-production policies in the interest of market 
stability and profit for producers. 

Orientalism: Western interpretations of the institu- 
tions, cultures, arts, and social life of countries of the 
East and Middle East. The subject of a major study by 
Edward Said, Orientalism is associated today with ste- 
reotyping and prejudice, often against Islamic societies. 
Ostpolitik: the West German government's ‘Eastern 
Policy’ of the mid-to-late 1960s, designed to develop 
relations between West Germany and members of the 
Warsaw Pact. 


Paradigm: theories that share ontological and episte- 
mological assumptions form a paradigm. 

Patriarchy: 
which gender relations are defined by male dominance 
and female subordination. 

Peace enforcement: designed to bring hostile parties 
to agreement, which may occur without the consent of 
the parties. 

Peace of Westphalia: 
Peaceful coexistence: 
relations between states even when they are in conten- 


a persistent society-wide structure within 


see Treaties of Westphalia. 
the minimal basis for orderly 


tion with each other, as in the cold war period. 
Peacekeeping: the deployment of a UN presence in 
the field with the consent of all parties (this refers to 
classical peacekeeping). 

Perestroika: policy of restructuring, pursued by for- 
mer Soviet premier, Mikhail Gorbachev, in tandem with 
glasnost, and intended to modernize the Soviet political 
and economic system. 

Pluralism: an 
American political science, used to signify International 
Relations theorists who rejected the realist view of the 
primacy of the state, the priority of national security, 


umbrella term, borrowed from 


and the assumption that states are unitary actors. It is the 
theoretical approach that considers all organized groups 
as being potential political actors and analyses the 
processes by which actors mobilize support to achieve 
policy goals. Pluralists can accept that transnational 
actors and international organizations may influence 
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governments. Equated by some writers with liberalism, 
but pluralists reject any such link, denying that theory 
necessarily has a normative component, and holding 
that liberals are still highly state-centric. 

Pluralist international society theory: 
conscious of sharing common interests and common 


states are 


values, but these are limited to norms of sovereignty and 
non-intervention. 

Policy domain: consists of a set of political questions 
that have to be decided together because they are linked 
by the political processes in an international organiza- 
tion, eg. financial policy is resolved in the IMF A 
policy domain may cover several issues: financial policy 
includes development, the environment, and gender 
issues. 

Political community: 
ern itself and to be free from alien rule. 

Popular culture: those genres and forms of expression 
that are mass-consumed, including music, film, televi- 
sion, and video games. Popular culture is usually seen as 
less refined than ‘high culture’ The definition of ‘high and 
‘low /‘popular’ culture changes across time and space. 
Postcolonial: contemporary international and trans- 
national relations of race, migration, ethnicity, culture, 


a community that wishes to gov- 


knowledge, power, and identity. 

Post-colonial: the study of the interactions between 
European states and the societies they colonized in the 
modern period. 

Postmodern or ‘new’ terrorism: groups and indi- 
viduals with millennial and apocalyptic ideologies with 
system-level goals. Most value destruction for its own 
sake, unlike most terrorists in the past who had specific 
goals usually tied to a territory. 

Post-2008 financial and economic crisis: 
beginning in 2008 that brought global and economic 
decline and recession affecting the entire world economy. 
Post-Westphalian: an order in which national bor- 
ders, and the principle of sovereignty, are no longer 


the period 


paramount. 

Post-Westphalian war: intra-state warfare, typical in 
the post-cold war period, that is aimed neither at the 
sovereignty of an enemy state, nor at seizing control of 
the state apparatus of the country in which it is being 
waged. 
Poverty: 
people who do not have the money to buy food and sat- 
isfy other basic material needs. In the alternative view, 
a situation suffered by people who are not able to meet 
their material and non-material needs through their 


in the orthodox view, a situation suffered by 


own effort. 
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Power: in the most general sense, the ability of a politi- 
cal actor to achieve its goals. In the realist approach, it is 
assumed that possession of capabilities will result in influ- 
ence, so the single word, power, is often used ambiguously 
to cover both. In the pluralist approach, it is assumed 
that political interactions can modify the translation of 
capabilities into influence and therefore it is important 
to distinguish between the two. Power is defined by most 
realists in terms of the important resources such as size of 
armed forces, gross national product, and population that 
a state possesses. There is the implicit belief that mate- 
rial resources translate into influence. Poststructuralists 
understand power as productive, that is as referring to 
the constitution of subjectivity in discourse. Knowledge 
is interwoven with power. 

Predatory lending: 
prominence in the investigations into the sub-prime cri- 


a type of lending which came to 


sis, through which loans are made even if the issuer can 
be fairly certain that the person taking the loan does not 
have the financial wherewithal to pay it off according to 
the agreed repayment schedule. 

Primordialism: 
characteristics, such as ethnicity, are deeply embedded 
in historical conditions. 

Principles: 


the belief that certain human or social 


in regime theory, they are represented by 
coherent bodies of theoretical statements about how the 
world works. The GATT operated on the basis of liberal 
principles which assert that global welfare will be maxi- 
mized by free trade. 
Prisoner's dilemma: a scenario in game theory illus- 
trating the need for a collaboration strategy. 
Programmes and Funds: activities of the UN which 
are subject to the supervision of the General Assembly 
and which depend upon voluntary funding by states and 
other donors. 

Protection myth: a popular assumption that male 
heroes fight wars to protect the vulnerable, primarily 
women and children. It is used as a justification for 
states’ national security policies, particularly in times 
of war. 

Public bads: the negative consequences which can 
arise when actors fail to collaborate. 

Public goods: goods which can only be produced by 
a collective decision, and which cannot, therefore, be 
produced in the market-place. 


Quasi-state: 
because other states respect its sovereign independence 


a state which has ‘negative sovereignty’ 


but lacks ‘positive sovereignty’ because it does not have 
the resources or the will to satisfy the needs of its people. 


Rapprochement: re-establishment of more friendly 
relations between the People's Republic of China and the 
United States in the early 1970s. 

Rational choice: an approach that emphasizes how 
actors attempt to maximize their interests, how they 
attempt to select the most efficient means to achieve 
those interests, and attempts to explain collective out- 
comes by virtue of the attempt by actors to maximize 
their preferences under a set of constraints. Deriving 
largely from economic theorizing, the rational choice to 
politics and international politics has been immensely 
influential and applied to a range of issues. 

Rationality: reflected in the ability of individuals to 
place their preferences in rank order and choose the best 
available preference. 

Realism: 
international relations as the relation of states engaged 


the theoretical approach that analyses all 


in the pursuit of power. Realism cannot accommodate 
non-state actors within its analysis. 

Reason of state: the practical application of the doc- 
trine of realism and virtually synonymous with it. 
Reciprocity: reflects a ‘tit for tat’ strategy, only cooper- 
ating if others do likewise. 

Regime: 
of implicit or explicit principles, norms, rules, and 
decision-making procedures around which actors’ 
expectations converge in a given area of international 
relations. They are social institutions that are based on 
agreed rules, norms, principles, and decision-making 


see also international regime. These are sets 


procedures. These govern the interactions of various 
state and non-state actors in issue-areas such as the envi- 
ronment or human rights. The global market in coffee, 
for example, is governed by a variety of treaties, trade 
agreements, scientific and research protocols, market 
protocols, and the interests of producers, consumers, 
and distributors. States organize these interests and 
consider the practices, rules, and procedures to create 
a governing arrangement or regime that controls the 
production of coffee, monitors its distribution, and ulti- 
mately determines the price for consumers. (Adapted 
from Young 1997: 6.) 

Regional trading agreement: the act of geographi- 
cally-contiguous countries endorsing in law the desire 
to introduce a single trade policy across all participating 
states, ranging from a simple customs union designed to 
bring existing tariff levels closer into line to a genuinely 
free trade area whose objective is to completely abolish 
all tariffs between members. 

Regionalism: development of institutionalized coop- 
eration among states and other actors on the basis 
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of regional contiguity as a feature of the international 
system. 

Regionalization: 
geographically contiguous states, as in the European 


growing interdependence between 


Union. 

Regulative rules: 
which define the game and its activities, shape the iden- 
tity and interests of actors, and help define what counts 


in contrast to constitutive rules, 


as legitimate action, regulative rules regulate already 
existing activities and thus shape the rules of the game. 
Regulatory arbitrage: in the world of banking, the 
process of moving funds or business activity from one 
country to another, in order to increase profits by escap- 
ing the constraints imposed by government regulations. 
By analogy the term can be applied to any transfer of 
economic activity by any company in response to gov- 
ernment policy. 

Relations of production: in Marxist theory, relations of 
production link and organize the means of production in 
the production process. They involve both the technical 
and institutional relationships necessary to allow the pro- 
duction process to proceed, as well as the broader struc- 
tures that govern the control of the means of production, 
and control of the end product(s) of that process. Private 
property and wage labour are two of the key features of the 
relations of production in capitalist society. 

Relative gains: one of the factors that realists argue 
constrain the willingness of states to cooperate. States 
are less concerned about whether everyone benefits 
(absolute gains) and more concerned about whether 
someone may benefit more than someone else. 
Reprocessing: process that separates fissionable plu- 
tonium from non-fissile material in spent nuclear fuel, 
typically for use in a nuclear weapon. 

Responsibility to protect: states have a responsibility 
to protect their own citizens, but when they are unable 
or unwilling to do so this responsibility is transferred to 
the society of states. 

Restrictionists: 
humanitarian intervention violates Article 2(4) of the 
UN Charter and is illegal under both UN Charter law 
and customary international law. 

Revisionism: the desire to re-make or to revise the 
dominant rules and norms of an international order, 
in contrast to those states that seek to maintain the 


international lawyers who argue that 


status quo. 

Revolution in military affairs: describes a radical 
change in the conduct of warfare. This may be driven 
by technology, but may also result from organizational, 
doctrinal, or other developments. When the change is 
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of several orders of magnitude, and impacts deeply on 
wider society, the term ‘military revolution’ is used to 
describe it. 

Rimland: refers to those geographical areas on the 
periphery of continents and major oceans, control of 
which is said to confer major strategic advantage. 

Robin Hood tax: 
actions taxes for the purpose of funding global good 
causes, to be levied at an extremely small rate but still 


a proposed series of financial trans- 


being capable of raising large sums of money given the 
vast daily turnover of trading on global financial markets. 
Rules: operate at a lower level of generality to princi- 
ples and norms, and they are often designed to reconcile 
conflicts which may exist between the principles and 
norms. Third World states, for example, wanted rules 
which differentiated between developed and underde- 
veloped countries. 


Second cold war: period of East-West tension in the 
1980s, compared to the early period of confrontation 
between 1946 and 1953. 

Security: in finance, a contract with a claim to future 
payments in which (in contrast to bank credits) there 
is a direct and formally identified relationship between 
the investor and the borrower; also unlike bank loans, 
securities are traded in markets. 

Security community: ‘A group of people which has 
become “integrated”. By integration we mean the attain- 
ment, within a territory, of a “sense of community” and 
of institutions and practices strong enough and wide- 
spread enough to assure . .. dependable expectations of 
“peaceful change” among its population. By a “sense of 
community” we mean a belief . . . that common social 
problems must and can be resolved by processes of 
“peaceful change” (Karl Deutsch et al. 1957). 

Security regimes: these occur ‘when a group of states 
cooperate to manage their disputes and avoid war by 
seeking to mute the security dilemma both by their own 
actions and by their assumptions about the behaviour of 
others’ (Robert Jervis 1983b). 

Selectivity: 
more than one situation, but national interest dictates a 
divergence of response. 

Self-determination: a principle ardently, but selec- 
tively, espoused by US President Woodrow Wilson in 
the peacemaking that followed the First World War: 
namely that each ‘people’ should enjoy self-government 
over its own sovereign nation-state. Wilson pressed for 
application of this principle to East/Central Europe, but 
did not believe that other nationalities (in colonized 


an agreed moral principle is at stake in 
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Asia, Africa, the Pacific, and Caribbean) were fit for 
self-rule. 
Self-help: 
ment, states cannot assume other states will come to 


in realist theory, in an anarchical environ- 


their defence even if they are allies. Each state must take 
care of itself. 

11 September 2001 (9/11): 
were hijacked by Islamic terrorists in the United States— 
two of which destroyed the World Trade Center in New 
York, one partially destroyed the Pentagon, and a fourth 
crash-landed in a field in Pennsylvania (see also 9/11). 
Sexual relations/power relations: the 
construction of heterosexuality and homosexuality, in 


the day when four aircraft 


relational 


which the heterosexual is usually privileged. 
Shadow of the future: 
decision-makers are conscious of the future when mak- 


a metaphor indicating that 


ing decisions. 
Sinatra doctrine: 
istry in October 1989 that countries of Eastern Europe 


statement by the Soviet foreign min- 


were doing it their way (a reference to Frank Sinatra's 
song I did it my way) and which marked the end of 
the Brezhnev doctrine and Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe. 

Single Undertaking: under WTO rules, there is a 
requirement for members to accept or reject the out- 
come of multiple multilateral negotiations as one pack- 
age of reforms, rather than only choosing those parts 
with which they are most happy. 

Skyjacking: 
for the purpose of seizing hostages and using the hos- 


the takeover of a commercial aeroplane 


tages to publicize a grievance or bargain for a particular 
political or economic goal. 
Social construction of reality: suggests that reality is a 
product of human action, interaction, and knowledge. 
Actors and organizations will interact and develop 
shared ideas about what exists ‘out there, and, once they 
have agreement about these concepts, this knowledge 
helps to form their understanding of the world. 

Social facts: dependent on human agreement, their 
existence shapes how we categorize the world and what 
we do. 

Social movement: 
lective identity, solidarity, and common purpose that 
usually leads to collective political behaviour. The con- 
cept covers all the different NGOs and networks, plus all 
their members and all the other individuals who share 


people with a diffuse sense of col- 


the common value(s). Thus, the women’s movement and 
the environmental movement are much more than the 
specific NGOs that provide leadership and focus the 
desire for social change. 


Society of states: 
based on their common interests, values, and norms. 

Soft power: aterm coined by the US academic Joseph 
Nye to highlight the importance in world politics of 


an association of sovereign states 


persuasion, attraction, and emulation, getting people 
to agree with you rather than trying to force them to 
do what you want through coercive or military power. 
Solidarism: 
states is capable of acting together (in solidarity) to 


a view that the international society of 


uphold or defend shared values. International society is 
not merely a framework of coexistence but an agent for 
change and humanitarianism. 

Sovereign equality: 
sessed by sovereign states as expressed in UN General 


the technical legal equality pos- 


Assembly votes. 

Sovereignty: the principle that within its territorial 
boundaries the state is the supreme political authority, 
and that outside those boundaries the state recognizes 
no higher political authority. 

Specialized agencies: international institutions which 
have a special relationship with the central system of 
the United Nations but which are constitutionally inde- 
pendent, having their own assessed budgets, executive 
heads and committees, and assemblies of the representa- 
tives of all state members. 

Stability-instability paradox: the belief that stability at 
the level of nuclear war will lead to instability at lower 
levels of conflict. Nuclear-armed adversaries may feel 
emboldened to launch low-level conventional attacks 
if they believe their nuclear weapons will protect them 
from retaliation. 

Stagflation: 
world’s most advanced industrialized countries in the 


a situation experienced by many of the 


1970s, where a period of very limited or even no growth 
was accompanied by seemingly runaway price increases. 
The word is a compound of ‘stagnation’ (indicating the 
no-growth scenario) and ‘inflation’ (indicating the large 
increases in the general price level). 

State: 
concepts. (1) In international law, a state is an entity that 


the one word is used to refer to three distinct 


is recognized to exist when a government is in control 
of a population residing within a defined territory. It is 
comparable to the idea in domestic law of a company 
being a legal person. Such entities are seen as possess- 
ing sovereignty that is recognized by other states in the 
international system. (2) In the study of international 
politics, each state is a country. It is a community of 
people who interact in the same political system. (3) 
In philosophy and sociology, the state consists of the 
apparatus of government, in its broadest sense, covering 
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the executive, the legislature, the administration, the 
judiciary, the armed forces, and the police. For Weber, 
the essential domestic feature of a state was a monopoly 
over the legitimate use of force. 

State autonomy: in a more interdependent world, 
simply to achieve domestic objectives national govern- 
ments are forced to engage in extensive multilateral 
collaboration and cooperation. But in becoming more 
embedded in frameworks of global and regional gov- 
ernance states confront a real dilemma: in return for 
more effective public policy and meeting their citizens’ 
demands, whether in relation to the drugs trade or 
employment, their capacity for self-governance—that is 
state autonomy—is compromised. 

State capitalism: an economic system in which state 
authorities have a financial stake, and degrees of actual 
control, over the means of production and exchange. 
State of war: the conditions (often described by clas- 
sical realists) where there is no actual conflict, but a 
permanent cold war that could become a ‘hot’ war at 
any time. 

State sovereignty: a principle for organizing politi- 
cal space where there is one sovereign authority which 
governs a given territory. The Treaties of Westphalia are 
usually defined as the birth of state sovereignty, although 
it took several hundred years before the principle was 
fully institutionalized. International Relations theories 
hold different views of whether state sovereignty has 
been transformed or even eroded. They also disagree as 
to whether state sovereignty is a good way of organizing 
political community, that is state sovereignty’s norma- 
tive status. 
State system: 
between states, but without implying any shared values 
between them. This is distinguished from the view of a 


the regular patterns of interaction 


‘society’ of states. 

Stateless: individuals who do not ‘belong’ to any state 
and therefore do not have passports or rights. 
State-sponsored terrorism: exists when 
states provide support to terrorist groups including fund- 


individual 


ing, training, and resources, including weapons. Claims 
of state sponsorship of terrorism are difficult to prove. 
States go to great lengths to ensure that their involvement 
is as clandestine as possible so that their leaders have a 
degree of plausible deniability when they respond to such 
charges. Other claims of state sponsorship are a matter of 
subjective opinion. In other cases the term confuses ‘state 
terror (the use of violence by the state to keep its own 
citizenry fearful, or the original connotation of terrorism) 
with state-sponsored terrorism. 
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Statism: 
the organization of humankind into particular com- 


in realist theory, the ideology that supports 


munities; the values and beliefs of that community are 
protected and sustained by the state. 

Structure: in the philosophy of the social sciences a 
structure is something that exists independently of the 
actor (e.g. social class) but is an important determinant 
in the nature of the action (e.g. revolution). For contem- 
porary structural realists, the number of great powers in 
the international system constitutes the structure. 
Subaltern: 
nomic power and esteem who are often excluded from 


social groups at the lowest levels of eco- 


political participation, such as peasants or women. 
Subaltern Studies, which developed first in India, 
focuses on the history and culture of subaltern groups. 
Sub-prime crisis: the popular expression for the 2007 
rupture in mortgage lending markets which exposed 
banks to bad debts and resulted in a global credit crunch. 
Subsistence: work necessary for basic family survival, 
such as food production, for which the worker does not 
receive wages. 

Summit diplomacy: refers to a direct meeting between 
heads of government (of the superpowers in particular) 
to resolve major problems. The ‘summit’ became a regu- 
lar mode of contact during the cold war. 

Superpower: term used to describe the United States 
and the Soviet Union after 1945, denoting their global 
political involvements and military capabilities, includ- 
ing in particular their nuclear arsenals. 
Supranationalism: concept in integration theory that 
implies the creation of common institutions having 
independent decision-making authority and thus the 
ability to impose certain decisions and rules on member 
states. 

Survival: the first priority for state leaders, emphasized 
by historical realists such as Machiavelli, Meinecke, and 
Weber. 

Sustainable development: this has been defined as 
development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs. 


Tariff: 
placed on a product by an importing country at the 
point at which it enters the country, or by an exporting 
country at the point at which it leaves the country. 

Tax avoidance: a large global business through which 
complex accounting practices are undertaken to move 
money offshore and to place it specifically in a tax-free 
jurisdiction. 


a monetary levy taking the form of a tax and 
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Technological revolution: 
communications (the Internet, satellite communica- 
tions, high-tech computers) made possible by techno- 
logical advances have made distance and location less 
important factors not just for government (including at 
local and regional levels) but equally in the calculations 
of other actors such as firms’ investment decisions or in 


refers to the way modern 


the activities of social movements. 

Territorial state: a state that has power over the popu- 
lation which resides on its territory but which does not 
seek to represent the nation or the people as a whole. 
Territoriality: borders 
important, not least for administrative purposes. Under 


and territory still remain 
conditions of globalization, however, a new geography 
of political organization and political power is emerging 
which transcends territories and borders. 

Territory: a portion of the earth’s surface appropriated 
by a political community, or state. 

Terrorism: the use of illegitimate violence by sub-state 
groups to inspire fear, by attacking civilians and/or sym- 
bolic targets. This is done for purposes such as drawing 
widespread attention to a grievance, provoking a severe 
response, or wearing down their opponent's moral 
resolve, to affect political change. Determining when the 
use of violence is legitimate, which is based on contextual 
morality of the act as opposed to its effects, is the source 
for disagreement over what constitutes terrorism. 

The end of history: famous phrase employed by Francis 
Fukuyama in 1989; this argued that one phase of history 
shaped by the antagonism between collectivism and indi- 
vidualism had (200 years after the French Revolution) 
come to an end, leaving liberalism triumphant. 

Third World: a notion that was first used in the late 1950s 
to define both the underdeveloped world and the political 
and economic project that would help overcome underde- 
velopment: employed less in the post-cold war era. 
Time-space compression: 
erosion of distance and time giving the appearance of a 


the technologically induced 


world that is, in communication terms, shrinking. 

Total war: a term given to the twentieth century's two 
world wars to denote not only their global scale but also 
the combatants’ pursuit of their opponents’ ‘uncondi- 
tional surrender’ (a phrase particularly associated with 
the Western allies in the Second World War). Total war 
also signifies the mobilization of whole populations— 
including women into factory work, auxiliary civil 
defence units, and as paramilitaries and paramedics—as 
part of the total call-up of all able-bodied citizens in 
pursuit of victory. 


Toxic assets: the name popularly given to the failed 
investments that most Western banks made in mort- 
gage-backed securities in the lead-up to the sub-prime 
crisis. An important part of the government bailouts 
that were enacted in many advanced industrialized 
countries in 2008 and 2009 was an attempt to use public 
money in order to take the toxic assets off the balance 
sheets of banks. Western banks had bought large stocks 
of mortgage-backed securities at often high prices, but 
when the market for trading these securities completely 
evaporated in 2008 it revealed huge losses for the banks 
and irrecoverable short-term debts. Governments 
typically chose to use the bailouts in order to replace 
the essentially worthless toxic assets on banks’ balance 
sheets with other assets that continued to have high 
prices, thus saving the banks from bankruptcy. 

Transfer price: 
pany for intra-firm trade of goods or services. For 
accounting purposes, a price must be set for exports, but 
it need not be related to any market price. 

Transition: usually taken to mean the lengthy period 
between the end of communist planning in the Soviet 


the price set by a transnational com- 


bloc and the final emergence of a fully functioning 
democratic capitalist system. 

Transnational actor: 
country that has relations with any actor from another 


any civil society actor from one 


country or with an international organization. 
Transnational civil society: a political arena in which 
citizens and private interests collaborate across borders 
to advance their mutual goals or to bring governments 
and the formal institutions of global governance to 
account for their activities. 

Transnational company/corporation (TNC): 
tinational corporations (MNCs). 

Treaties of Westphalia 1648: the Treaties of 
Osnabruck and Munster, which together form the ‘Peace 
of Westphalia, ended the Thirty Years War and were 
crucial in delimiting the political rights and authority of 
European monarchs. Among other things, the Treaties 
granted monarchs rights to maintain standing armies, 


see mul- 


build fortifications, and levy taxes. 

Triads: the three economic groupings (North America, 
Europe, and East Asia). 

Triangulation: occurs when trade between two coun- 
tries is routed indirectly via a third country. For example, 
in the early 1980s, neither the Argentine Government 
nor the British Government permitted trade between 
the two countries, but companies simply sent their 
exports via Brazil or Western Europe. 
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Tribal: 
or as living in the same local space, usually applied to 
the non-Western world. When used as a non-academic 
term it often has the connotations of something that is 


community defined through family relations 


pre-modern, underdeveloped, and inferior to Western 
societies. 

Tricontinental Conference: a follow-up meeting to the 
Bandung Conference in 1966 that was held in Havana, 
Cuba. Five hundred delegates from independent and 
decolonizing states of Latin America, the Caribbean, 
Asia, and Africa attended. The Conference produced 
more radical proposals for achieving decolonization and 
non-aligned power, such as armed struggle. 

Truman doctrine: 
Harry Truman in March 1947 that it ‘must be the policy 
of the United States to support free people who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside pressures. Intended to persuade Congress 
to support limited aid to Turkey and Greece, the doc- 
trine came to underpin the policy of containment and 
American economic and political support for its allies. 
Tyrannical states: states where the sovereign govern- 
ment is massively abusing the human rights of its citi- 
zens, engaging in acts of mass killing, ethnic cleansing, 


statement made by US President 


and/or genocide. 
Uneven globalization: describes the way in which 
contemporary globalization is unequally experienced 
across the world and among different social groups in 
such a way that it produces a distinctive geography of 
inclusion in, and exclusion from, the global system. 
Unilateral humanitarian intervention: military inter- 
vention for humanitarian purposes which is undertaken 
without the express authorization of the United Nations 
Security Council. 

Unipolarity: a distribution of power internationally 
in which there is clearly only one dominant power or 
‘pole. Some analysts argue that the international system 
became unipolar in the 1990s since there was no longer 
any rival to American power. 

United Nations Charter (1945): the Charter of the 
United Nations is the legal regime that created the 
United Nations as the world’s only ‘supranational’ 
organization. The Charter defines the structure of the 
United Nations, the powers of its constitutive organs, 
and the rights and obligations of sovereign states party 
to the Charter. Among other things, the Charter is the 
key legal document limiting the use of force to instances 
of self-defence and collective peace enforcement 


Glossary 


endorsed by the United Nations Security Council. See 
also specialized agencies. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
normative document of the global human rights regime. 
Adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 
10 December 1948, it provides a comprehensive list of 
interdependent and indivisible human rights that are 
accepted as authoritative by most states and other inter- 
national actors. 
Utilitarianism: 
claim that action should be directed towards producing 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’. In more 
recent years the emphasis has been not on happiness, 
but on welfare or general benefit (happiness being too 
difficult to achieve). There are also differences between 
act and rule utilitarians. Act utilitarianism focuses on 


The principal 


utilitarians follow Jeremy Benthams 


the impact of actions whereas rule utilitarianism refers 
to the utility maximization following from universal 
conformity with a rule or set of rules. 


Versailles Peace Treaty: the Treaty of Versailles for- 
mally ended the First World War (1914-18). The Treaty 
established the League of Nations, specified the rights 
and obligations of the victorious and defeated pow- 
ers (including the notorious regime of reparations on 
Germany), and created the ‘Mandatories’ system under 
which ‘advanced nations’ were given legal tutelage over 
colonial peoples. 

Vertical proliferation: refers to the increase in the 
number of nuclear weapons by those states already in 
possession of such weapons. 

Volcker Rule: named after Paul Volcker, President 
Obamas Chair of the Economic Recovery Advisory 
Board until January 2011, a proposal to formally split 
private financial institutions into purely commercial and 
purely investment banks as a means of ring-fencing a 
small number of practices associated specifically with 
deposit-taking which alone might benefit from future 
Federal Reserve lender of last resort facilities. 

War on terror: an umbrella term coined by the Bush 
administration which refers to the various military, 
political, and legal actions taken by the USA and its 
allies after the attacks on 11 September 2001 to curb the 
spread of terrorism in general but Islamic-inspired ter- 
rorism in particular. 

Warsaw Pact: the Warsaw Pact was created in May 1955 
in response to West Germany’s rearmament and entry 
into NATO. It comprised the USSR and seven communist 
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states (though Albania withdrew support in 1961). The 
organization was officially dissolved in July 1991. 
Washington Consensus: the belief of key opinion- 
formers in Washington that global welfare would be 
maximized by the universal application of neoclassical 
economic policies which favour a minimalist state and 
an enhanced role for the market. 

Weapons-grade uranium: uranium that has been 
enriched to more than 90 per cent U-235. 

Weapons of mass destruction: 
the United Nations in 1948 to include ‘atomic explosive 


a category defined by 


weapons, radioactive material weapons, lethal chemical 
and biological weapons, and any weapons developed 
in the future which have characteristics comparable in 
destructive effects to those of the atomic bomb or other 
weapons mentioned above. 

World Bank Group: 
the more general rubric of the World Bank, with head- 
quarters in Washington, DC. Its formal objective is to 
encourage development in low- and medium-income 


a collection of five agencies under 


countries with project loans and various advisory ser- 
vices. See further www.worldbank.org. 

World government: associated in particular with 
those idealists who believe that peace can never be 


achieved in a world divided into separate sovereign 
states. Just as governments abolished the state of nature 
in civil society, the establishment of a world government 
must end the state of war in international society. 

World order: 
‘international. It takes as its units of order, not states, 


this is a wider category of order than the 


but individual human beings, and assesses the degree 
of order on the basis of the delivery of certain kinds 
of goods (be it security, human rights, basic needs, or 
justice) for humanity as a whole. 

World Social Forum: 
ety groups and anti-globalization organizations that met 
for the first time in Porto Alegre, Brazil in 2001. 

World Trade Organization (WTO): established in 1995 
with headquarters in Geneva, with 159 members as of 


an annual gathering of civil soci- 


late 2013. It is a permanent institution covering services, 
intellectual property and investment issues as well as 
pure merchandise trade, and it has a disputes settlement 
mechanism in order to enforce its free trade agenda. 

World-travelling: a postcolonial methodology that 
aims to achieve some mutual understanding between 
people of different cultures and points of view by find- 
ing empathetic ways to enter into the spirit of a different 
experience and find in it an echo of some part of oneself. 
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